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PREFACE. 


With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  pages  at  the  end,  this 
belated  book  has  been  in  print  in  ungathered  sheets  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  illustrations  too,  although  they  have  now 
been  supplemented  by  a  few  half-tones  made  in  the  meantime 
for  other  books  published  for  the  author,  were  for  the  most 
part  made  years  ago.  The  book  may  thus  be  viewed  as  a  back 
number — as  an  antique,  if  you  please.  My  reason  for  publish¬ 
ing  it  at  this  late  date  is,  besides  its  being  already  in  print,  that 
it  will  serve  to  record  my  prolonged,  though  ill-fated,  attempt 
to  induce  New  Haven  to  adopt  systematic  “City  Planning”  and 
to  provide  her  Harbor  with  ample  terminal  facilities,  as  well 
as  to  record  other  matters  of  local  history  and  of  personal  and 
antiquarian  interest. 

As  I  recall  the  beginning  of  what  has  now  grown  into  this 
book,  I  was  led  to  publish  at  least  the  first  few  of  the  papers 
by  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Lewis  S.  Welch,  whose  able  and 
attractive  brothers  I  had  known  since  school  days  in  Hartford. 
Always  an  optimist,  Welch  thought  that  these  several  papers 
would  some  day  be  of  public  interest.  He  did  not  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  getting  an  ancient,  conservative, 
Colonial  City  to  adopt  something  as  progressive  as  modern 
City  Planning. 

As  time  went  on,  public  interest  waned,  and  the  author,  never 
successful  in  securing  cordial  cooperation  of  City  Hall,  came 
to  realize  that  New  Haven  was  not  ready  for  City  Planning. 
So  he  began  to  add  to  his  collection  miscellaneous  articles  of 
New  Haven  interest,  particularly  articles  about  Nathan  Hale, 
but  he  never  gave  up  his  hope  of  publishing  the  book,  to  which 
he  especially  hoped  to  add  a  paper  on  his  campaign  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Harbor.  He  has  always  taken  the  view  that 
the  Harbor  is  the  chief  economic  asset  of  New  Haven,  and  he 
rejoices  to  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  present  day  that  his 
old  project  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  is  again  being 
vigorously  prosecuted.  He  has  a  large  file  on  the  subject  but 
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he  has  never  had  the  time  to  write  up  his  original  campaign, 
in  which  he  was  warmly  supported  both  by  Colonel  Isaac  M. 
Ullman,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  former 
President  Taft.  It  was  Mr.  Taft,  indeed,  who  selected  the 
expert  to  study  and  report  on  the  Harbor  problem.  The  author 
hoped  too  to  write  up  accounts  of  the  Bradley  House  on  State 
Street  and  of  the  Ralph  Isaacs  House  on  Water  Street,  for  both 
of  which  he  has  notes  and  illustrations. 

The  purchase  and  reclamation  of  The  Birth-Place  of  Nathan 
Hale  defeated  these  projects,  and  the  book  was  never  finished. 
The  author  cannot  hope  now  to  supply  more  than  meagre  cap¬ 
tions  for  the  illustrations,  instead  of  the  full  descriptions  he 
had  planned. 

The  author  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  par¬ 
ticularly  record  his  obligation  to  Colonel  Ullman  in  the  days 
of  his  efforts  to  do  something  worth  while  for  New  Haven. 
Colonel  Ullman  was  a  man  of  wide  vision,  and  he  was  generous 
to  a  fault  of  his  time  and  his  money  in  advancing  City  Planning 
and  Harbor  improvement.  He  is  entitled  to  full  recognition. 
The  author  can  do  no  better  now  than  to  call  attention  to 
Colonel  Ullman’s  own  words,  with  which  he  opened  this  book 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the 
Report,  dated  1910,  of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  Architect,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect,  to  the  New 
Haven  Civic  Improvement  Commission.  I  am  free  to  say  that, 
although  this  Report  by  two  of  the  best  known  men  in  this 
country  received  little  attention  here  in  New  Haven,  it  received 
much  in  other  places,  some  of  them  in  the  far  West.  I  myself 
supplied  by  request  some  copies  of  the  Report  to  be  used  at 
Harvard  College  as  a  textbook  on  City  Planning. 

Today,  in  looking  over  the  book  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
I  am  proud  of  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  securing 
this  Report.  I  could  hardly  have  picked  out  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  New  Haven  citizens. 


New  Haven,  May  8,  1940. 
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THE  TRUE  FUNCTION  OF  A  CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE. 


“The  New  Haven  adventurers  were  the  most  opulent  company  which 
came  into  New-England,  and  they  designed  to  plant  a  capital  colony.  They 
laid  out  their  town  plot  in  squares,  designing  it  for  a  great  and  elegant 
city.  In  the  center  was  a  large,  beautiful  square.”  History  of  Connecticut 
by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D.  1818.  Vol.  i,  p.  74. 

“In  our  efforts  to  secure  new  enterprises,  we  have  in  a 
measure,  I  believe,  been  pursuing  the  wrong  policy  and  have 
been  working  from  the  wrong  standpoint.  While  we  should 
continue  unabated  our  efforts  to  secure  new  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  to  locate  in  New  Haven,  and  should  seek  to  have  people 
come  here  to  reside,  we  should,  in  order  to  more  easily  accom¬ 
plish  this,  endeavor  to  make  the  city  of  New  Haven  so  attract¬ 
ive,  both  as  a  residential  and  as  a  manufacturing  center,  that 
its  very  attractiveness  will  invite  the  manufacturer  and  the 
citizen  of  other  communities  to  come  among  us  and  become 
a  part  of  our  industrial  and  social  life. 

“This  attractiveness  can  be  secured  if  we  see  to  it  that  this 
city  has  a  most  excellent  school  system;  that  it  has  well-paved 
and  well-lighted  streets;  that  it  has  a  capable  and  efficient 
health  board,  with  the  necessary  powers  and  facilities  to  enable 
such  board  to  protect  and  to  conserve  the  health  of  our  citizens ; 
that  our  beautiful  trees  are  preserved,  so  that  our  city  may 
continue  to  be  known  in  the  future,  as  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past,  as  the  'City  of  Elms’ ;  and  withal,  a  rate  of  taxation 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  a  live  and  progressive 
community.  In  short,  we  should  try  to  make  it,  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  a  'City  Beautiful’  in  fact. 

“This,  gentlemen,  I  believe,  should  be  our  first  concern; 
and  if  we  can  accomplish  this,  as  I  feel  sure  we  can  if  we  all 
do  our  part  in  the  work,  many  who  are  now  strangers  to  our 
community  will  soon  become  our  neighbors ;  the  manufacturer 
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will  more  readily  come  and  locate  his  establishment  with  us, 
and  we  shall  witness  a  growth  of  our  city  which  will  be 
as  gratifying  as  it  is  necessary,  if  we  hope  to  retain  our  prestige 
as  a  community.” — Inaugural  address  of  Colonel  Isaac  M. 
Ullman  in  assuming  the  Presidency  of  the  New  Haven  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  March  31,  1909. 

“The  New  Haven  adventurers  were  the  most  opulent  company  which 

had  come  into  New  England.  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been 

eminent  merchants  in  London,  and  they  and  others,  intending  to  follow 

the  same  pursuits,  designed  New  Haven  for  a  great  commercial  city. 

They  accordingly  laid  it  out  in  a  regular  plan ,  the  streets  crossing 

at  right  angles,  and  divided  it  into  nine  squares.  The  center  one  they 

# 

reserved  for  a  public  green,”  ....  Lambert’s  “History  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Haven.”  New  Haven,  1838,  p.  52. 

“The  entire  plain,  from  river  to  river,  and  from  the  harbor  to  the 
guardian  mountains,  may  be  crowded  with  the  city’s  growth  and  wealth ; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  doubled  and  redoubled  in  successive 
generations ;  surrounding  towns  and  villages  may  be  enriched  and  beau¬ 
tified  by  the  overflowing  prosperity  of  the  city;  but,  till  New  Haven 
shall  have  lost  its  identity,  this  Public  Square  will  be  its  heart,  the  center 
of  its  life.  Call  it  a  park,  and  it  is  too  diminutive  to  be  respectable ;  but 
as  a  Forum,  an  Athenian  Agora,  a  central  place  of  concourse,  its  capabil¬ 
ities  are  magnificent.”  “Civic  Oration,”  May  30,  1879,  Dr.  Bacon. 

“As  to  the  plan  which  was  adopted  for  streets,  for  a  public  square, 
convenient  access  to  the  harbor,  and  communication  with  the  surrounding 
country,  the  sound  judgment  exercised  is  everywhere  visible;  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  any  important  change,  in  these  respects,  would  be  made,  if, 
after  the  experience  of  two  centuries,  we  could  direct  what  the  original 
design  should  have  been.”  “Kingsley’s  Historical  Discourse,”  1838,  p.  22. 

The  New  Haven  plan  of  1638  would  have  satisfied  modern  requirements 
fairly  well  had  the  four  corners  of  the  Central  Square  or  Green  been 
intersected  by  radiating  thoroughfares.  G.  D.  S. 

“In  the  stress  and  strain  of  city  life,  let  us  dare  to  make  fittingly 
splendid  the  hope  we  have  for  cities  and  let  us  have  the  courage  and  the 
patience  to  transform  hope  to  fact.”  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  in  “The 
Call  of  the  .City.” 

Outside  experts  and  special  commissions  may  be  valuable  to  arouse  or 
educate  public  opinion,  or  to  stimulate  and  inform  local  officials,  or  to  con¬ 
firm  or  correct  the  judgment  of  the  latter;  but  the  real  work  of  getting  the 
results,  toward  which  any  paper  plan  is  but  a  step,  depends  mainly  upon  the 
right  sort  of  unremitting,  never-ending  work  by  the  proper  administrative 
officials.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Address  at  Rochester,  May  2d,  1910. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  AP¬ 
POINTED  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN  TO  CON¬ 
SIDER  THE  PETITION  PRESENTED  BY 
THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW 
HAVEN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  FOR 
A  SITE  ON  THE  GREEN  FOR 
A  NEW  LIBRARY 
BUILDING.1 

“The  town-plot  itself  was  also  a  witness  to  New  Haven’s  inheritance. 
The  New  England  village,  indeed,  was  usually  clustered  around  a  church 
standing  upon  jts  bit  of  green.  But  New  Haven  here  again  showed  the 
city  idea  modifying  the  rustic  village-common.  The  skillful  precision  with 
which  New  Haven  was  laid  out  around  its  central  market-place  elicited  at 
that  time  universal  admiration.  What  common-squares  of  old  London, 
and  country-borough  greens,  were  there  represented !  It  can  hardly  be 
estimated  how  many  towns  from  that  day  to  this  have  reproduced  the 
New  Haven  square  with  its  central  green.”  Levermore’s  “Republic  of 
New  Haven,”  1886,  p.  155. 

Gentlemen: — I  avail  myself  of  the  permission  given  me  at 
the  public  hearing  Friday  evening,  March  23,  to  submit  some 
considerations  on  the  question  before  you — a  question  which 
involves  more  than  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  old 
Green2  in  that  it  embraces  the  question  of  the  architectural 
development  of  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

1  Published  in  the  New  Haven  Register  of  August  1,  1906. 

2  The  Green,  laid  out  in  June  or  July,  1638,  by  John  Brockett,  “Surveyor,” 
embraces  a  fraction  over  sixteen  acres  and  was  known  as  the  “Market 
Place”  until  about  1759,  when  it  began  to  be  called  the  “Green.”  “In  two 
cases  connected  with  the  public  proclamation  of  Royal  accessions,”  says 
Blake,  “it  is  dignified  as  the  ‘Great  Square.’  ”  For  nearly  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  this  great  open  square  has  ministered  in  many  ways  to 
the  community,  with  the  history  of  which  it  is  inseparably  connected.  As 
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It  is  certain  that  ultimately,  and  probably  within  the  next 
half  century,  the  land  facing  the  Green  will  be  built  up 
solidly  with  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  residences.  If  a  wise  plan  is  followed  and  the  build¬ 
ings  put  up  from  time  to  time  are  designed  with  an  eye 
to  architectural  harmony,  the  effect  will  be  almost  unrivaled 
anywhere  in  the  country,  provided  the  great  square  they 
enclose  is  left  open  and  unbroken. 

'  It  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  the 
New  Haven  of  the  future,  with  a  larger  civic  pride  in  all  of 
its  beauties  and  institutions,  will  rank  the  Green  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  if  it  is  preserved  and  handed  on  as  it  stands  to-day. 

As  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Green,  I  cannot  reconcile  my 
mind  to  an  invasion  of  it  for  any  possible  purpose  except,  per¬ 
haps,  for  memorials  to  John  Davenport,  Theophilus  Eaton 
and  James  Hillhouse.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  I  should  be  willing 
even  to  grant  a  place  on  the  Green  for  a  memorial  to  any  one 
of  these  three  “worthies.” 

The  upper  end  of  the  Green  stands,  I  am  free  to  grant,  on 
a  somewhat  different  footing,  but  its  invasion  by  a  library 
building  I  should  regard  in  the  light  of  a  great  sacrifice — the 
sacrifice  of  the  old  Green  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  New 
Haven  and  famous  the  world  over. 

The  Green,  with  the  Center  Church3  and  the  “Old  North 
Meeting-house,”4  is  unrivaled  in  any  New  England  city  as 

time  goes  on  and  New  Haven  grows  in  size  and  density  of  population, 
the  Green  will  play  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  City.  The 
Green  is  to-day,  beyond  any  question,  the  chief  municipal  asset  of  New 
Haven  and  daily  growing  in  value  as  such.  Our  citizens,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  should  resist  any  invasion  of  it  for  any  purpose  whatever.  No 
problem  can  arise  that  cannot  be  solved  without  taking  the  Green  or  any 
part  of  it  away  from  the  people  whose  heritage  it  is.  No  American  city 
has  any  public  square  to  compare  with  it  in  location,  size,  dignity  and 
historic  association.  (Written  May  ist,  1910,  on  hearing  that  the  project  to 
put  a  waiting  station  on  the  Green  had  been  beaten.) 

3  Built  1813-1814;  Ithiel  Town,  architect.  The  fourth  house  of  worship 
of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society.  Dedicated  December  27th,  1814.  Cost 
about  $34,000. 

4  Built  1814-1815 ;  David  Hoadley,  architect  and  builder.  The  third 
house  of  worship  of  this  Society  and  the  second  on  the  present  site.  Cost 
about  $28,000. 
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preserving-  a  picture  of  old  New  England,  of  which  it  is  a  sort 
of  concentration.  Of  course,  many  New  England  villages 
with  their  white  meeting  houses  still  retain  the  air  and  flavor 
of  the  old  time,  but  no  city,  that  I  can  recall,  has  any  open 
space  with  two  buildings  of  quite  the  same  quality.  Hartford 
has  nothing  to  compare  with  them  for  a  moment.  Its  First 
Church  is  inferior  to  either  the  Center  or  North  churches  in 
design,  and,  by  being  abutted  on  Main  Street,  produces  no 
effect  of  the  same  sort.  Our  two  meeting-houses,  located  as 
they  are  in  a  great  open  green  space,  give  New  Haven  a 
distinction  which  it  would  be  deplorable  to  lose  or  have 
impaired.  No  one  who  comes  to  New  Haven  for  .the  first 
time  and  from  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  streets  sees 
the  old  Green,  with  its  three  churches,  spread  out  before  him, 
can  fail  to  be  charmed  by  the  sight — can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  simplicity  and  the  dignity  and  the  beauty  of  the  spa¬ 
cious  unornamented  square.  Nor  can  he  fail  to  thank  in 
his  heart  the  people  of  a  city  who  have  reverenced  the  old 
time  enough  to  preserve  its  memorials. 

This  effect  would  be  sacrificed  if  the  upper  end  of  the  Green 
were  used  for  a  library.  A  building  there  would  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  dominate  the  “meeting-houses”  and  take  away  the 
present  character  of  the  Green.  A  building  designed  to  avoid 
this  dominating  effect  could  only  avoid  it  in  part,  and  would 
then  itself  appear  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  “backyard,”  and 
no  one  can  wish  the  library  placed  in  such  a  subordinate 
position. 

Moreover,  a  library  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Green 
would  break  the  view  of  the  College  Street  front  of  the  old 
Campus,  and  destroy  the  most  interesting  architectural  effect 
made  anywhere  by  any  of  the  college  buildings,  dominated  and 
tied  together  as  the  buildings  on  the  College  Street  front  of 
the  Campus  are  by  the  fine  four-square  mass  of  the  Phelps 
Gateway,5  for  no  one  who  pays  any  attention  to  architectural 
effect  can  fail  to  have  seen  how  masterfully  this  heavy  tower 
has  saved  that  heterogeneous  line. 

6  Built  1895;  Charles  Coolidge  Haight,  of  New  York,  architect. 
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To  my  claim  that  a  library  building  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  Green  would  dominate  the  churches,  it  may  be  said  in  reply 
that  the  old  State  House6  did  not  dominate  the  churches,  and 
that  therefore  a  new  library  building  would  not  do  so.  What 
the  old  State  House  was  on  that  spot  affords  no  gauge  of 
what  a  new  library  building  would  be  in  the  same  place. 
The  old  State  House,  as  it  is  now  remembered,  was  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  tone  and  had  about  it  the  charm  which  decay 
and  old  associations  bestow.  A  new  building,  larger,  lighter 
in  color,  and  of  solid  masonry,  would  inevitably  be  more 
insistent  and  dominating  and  produce  a  wholly  different  effect. 
Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  claim  that  a  new  library  building- 
on  the  Green  would  be  no  more  obtrusive  than  the  old  State 
House  was.  The  reproduction  of  the  old  State  House  for 
a  library  building,  as  has  been  proposed,  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

Has  anyone  forgotten  how  much  the  Green  gained  m 
appearance  by  the  removal  of  the  old  State  House?  Many 
of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  that  project  were  won  over  when 
the  shabby  old  building  came  down.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  its  removal  brought  to  many  citizens  a  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  relief.  Accustomed  as  we  now  are  to  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Green,  we  have  actually  lost  our  means  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  gain  that  was  made  by  taking  the  old  State  House 
away. 

Do  not  think  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  ample  library  facilities.  On  the  contrary,  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  New  Haven  will  willingly  increase 
its  appropriation  for  library  purposes.  The  present  library 
building  is  inadequate  in  size  and  defective  in  arrangement. 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  remodel  it  or  to  build  a  new  building 
on  the  same  site.  A  new  and  better  site  should  be  secured. 
A  new  building  on  the  present  site  would  not  be  seen  on  com¬ 
ing  up  Church  Street,  and  would  be  overpowered  and  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  towering  building  which  is  sure  to  replace, 

6  Built  1824;  demolished  1889;  Ithiel  Town,  architect. 
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before  long,7  the  present  Exchange  building.  The  site  of  the 
Tontine  Hotel7a  would  be  better,  being  on  the  corner,  but  it, 
too,  faces  the  wrong  way  and  would  be  better  utilized  for  some 
other  public  or  semi-public  structure. 

Ideal  sites  for  the  public  library  are  to  be  found,  it  seems  to 
me,  on  Elm  Street  between  Church  and  Temple  streets.  A 
building  anywhere  along  there  would  be  in  full  view  of 
everyone  coming  up  Church  Street,  and  if  built  in  the  classical 
style  would  splendidly  carry  on  and  repeat  the  note  struck  by 
the  Center  Church  and  the  “Old  North  Church,”  with  their  pil¬ 
lared  frontispieces.  I  venture  to  suggest,  then,  that  a  library 
building  in  the  classical  style,  with  a  marble  colonnade,  facing 
south  and  placed  on  Elm  Street  between  the  corner  of  Church 
and  Temple  streets,  would  meet  more  of  the  ideal  requirements 
than  anything  else  to  be  thought  of.  A  site  in  the  location 
suggested  may  not  be  at  present  available,  but  if  that  location 
offers  the  best  solution  of  the  site  problem,  everything  else 
considered,  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  postpone  the  building 
until  a  site  there  can  be  secured.  A  building  there  could  easily 
be  made  to  satisfy  every  requirement  of  size,  light,  air  and 
safety  from  fire,  and  would  be  quiet  and  convenient  of  access. 

If  .  the  Trowbridge8  and  Sargent9  houses,  either  or  both, 
were  painted  white,  they  would  help  to  visualize  the  idea  I 
have  in  mind — the  idea  of  repeating  the  fine  columns  of  the 
Center  Church  and  the  North  Church,  and  the  general  style 
of  those  churches,  in  buildings  facing  the  square.  Whether 

7  The  height  of  buildings  on  sites  facing  the  Green  should  be  limited  by 
an  ordinance,  following  the  lead  of  Boston  and  Baltimore.  (Such  power 
was  given  to  a  Municipal  Art  Commission  created  by  an  amendment  to  the 
city  charter,  approved  May  13,  1913.) 

?a  Built  1828;  Ithiel  Town,  architect;  David  Hoadley,  builder. 

8  Built  1851-2  for  Thomas  Trowbridge,  Esq.;  Sidney  Mason  Stone, 
architect. 

9  Built  1820-21  for  David  Curtis  DeForest;  David  Hoadley,  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder,  followed  the  exterior  design  of  “Hoppin’s  Folly”  in 
Providence,  built  about  1816  from  plans  by  John  Holden  Greene. 
Remodeled  and  nearly  doubled  in  size  1878-9  by  the  late  Mayor  James 
Bradford  Sargent;  Brown  and  Stilson,  architects.  Demolished  1910  to 
provide  a  site  for  the  new  New  Haven  County  Court  House;  Allen  & 
Williams,  architects. 
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Mr.  Haight  had  this  idea  in  mind,  I  cannot  say,  but  his  use 
of  a  very  finely  scaled  pillared  portico  in  rebuilding  the  First 
Methodist  Church10  is  a  step  toward  securing  the  effect  which 
I  have  in  mind.  The  Second  National  Bank11  building  also 
shows  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  columns  for  buildings  fac¬ 
ing  an  open  square,  but  in  this  instance  the  building  and  the 
columns  are  too  small  in  scale  to  achieve  the  desired  effect. 
The  great  beauty  of  such  an  architectural  scheme  is  notably 
shown  in  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Char¬ 
lottesville. 

I  now  hope  I  have  made  my  point  clear;  namely,  that  a 
building  in  the  classical  style,  facing  south,  would  satisfy  the 
architectural  proprieties  and  be  such  an  ornament  to  the  center 
of  New  Haven  as  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

Then  if,  as  time  goes  on,  other  buildings  facing  the  Green 
could  be  built  in  the  same  general  style,  we  should  gradually 
work  up  to  an  architectural  effect  not  only  beautiful  in  itself 
and  distinctive,  but  also  having  the  force  of  a  fine  and  noble 
tradition,  preserving  and  reinforcing  the  note  struck  so  long 
ago  in  the  Center  Church,  in  the  North  Church,  in  the 
Sargent  house,  and  in  the  beautiful  Renaissance  front  of  the 
Edwards  house.12  If  a  start  were  made  by  the  city,  private 
owners  would  'be  compelled,  by  public  opinion,  to  follow  the 
architectural  scheme  indicated,  in  building  on  sites  facing  the 
Green. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  “Trinity  Church,”13  interesting  in 
many  ways  as  it  is,  because  this  building,  on  account  of  its 

10  Built  1849 ;  architect  not  ascertained ;  remodeled  1904  by  Charles 
Coolidge  Haight. 

11  Built  1903-4;  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York,  architect;  Hoggson  Bros., 
builders.  Demolished  1913.  Present  building  designed  by  Goldwin,  Star- 
rett  &  VanVleck;  Hoggson  Bros.,  builders. 

12  Built  about  1818  by  Hon.  Nathan  Smith;  David  Hoadley,  architect; 
demolished  March-April,  1910.  Lafayette  reviewed  the  troops  from  the 
steps  of  this  house  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  demonstration  in  his 
honor  when  he  visited  New  Haven  in  1824. 

13  Built  1814-1815;  Ithiel  Town,  architect.  Cost  about  $30,000. 

As  designed  by  Town  the  church  had  a  low  tower  which  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  pinnacles  executed,  of  course,  in  wood.  The  roof  was  sur- 
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location  with  reference  to  the  main  axis  of  vision  from  the 
corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  streets,  and  on  account  of  the 
quietness  of  its  color,  does  not  enter  prominently  into  the 

problem. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  discursive,  I  wish  to  ask  your  con¬ 
sideration  of  another  phase  of  the  same  question — the  same 
question,  because  the  site  of  the  new  library  will  largely 
determine  its  architectural  character,  and  because  the  style 
chosen  will  very  powerfully  affect  all  future  public  and  semi¬ 
public  buildings  that  may  be  built,  not  only  directly  about  the 
Green,  but  also  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

What  American  cities  need  more  than  anything  else,  is 
architectural  harmony  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
architectural  forms.  The  two-  churches  on  the  Green  are  the 
city’s  most  distinctive  and  precious  architectural  treasures. 
The  note  struck  by  them  has  been  repeated,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  the  portico  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  by  the 
pillared  porticoes  of  the  Trowbridge  and  Sargent  houses, 
and  by  the  Second  National  Bank.  Presently  we  are  to  have 

rounded  by  a  wooden  parapet,  as  the  old  pictures  show.  When  first  built 
the  structure  was  extravagantly  admired.  See  “The  Gothic  Church,  New 
Haven,”  by  N.  P.  Willis,  in  American  Scenery ,  pp.  225-6.  But  as  time 
went  on  the  parapet  became  rickety,  pieces  of  it  blew  off,  and  Dr.  Har¬ 
wood  quite  lost  his  patience  with  it.  At  a  vestry  meeting  held  Feb.  16, 
1870,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Boardman,  Charnley  and  Tuttle 
were  authorized  to  secure  plans  for  a  “bell  tower”  to  cost  not  over 
$18,500.  Emil  Littell  of  New  York  was  the  architect  employed.  On  Sept. 
8,  1870,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  “tower-room.”  The  “bell-tower” 
must,  therefore,  have  been  built  between  these  dates.  At  the  same  time, 
the  church  was  “restored”  by  the  removal  of  the  wooden  parapet  from  the 
roof.  The  chimes  were  presented  in  1886  by  Andrew  L.  Kidston  and 
hung  in  the  “bell-tower”  in  1887.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  recon¬ 
structed  and  redecorated  by  Charles  Coolidge  Haight  in  1908.  The  church 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  improved  by  removing  the  stunted 
pyramidal  slate-covered  spire  with  which  Littell  capped  the  new  tower, 
which  he  thus  brought  into  competition  with  the  spire  of  Center  Church 
and  the  belfry  of  the  North  Church.  The  removal  of  this  stunted  spire 
would  restore  the  church  to  something  like  its  original  appearance  as 
designed  by  Town,  though  to  no  measure  of  its  original  beauty  as  a  design. 
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the  same  general  note  repeated  in  the  proposed  Connecticut 
Savings  Bank  building14  on  Church  Street.  This  building  will 
be  in  the  classical  style  and  have  a  pillared  portico  in  front 
and  a  row  of  engaged  columns  on  the  south  side.  I 
hope  also  that  the  new  railway  station15  may  be  designed 
with  reference  to  this  scheme,  so  as  to  embody  a  great 
colonnade  or  a  line  of  Roman  piers  and  arches.  Either 
of  these  two  plans  would  appear  to  be  feasible  in 
view  of  the  great  columns  recently  employed  in  the 
South  Station  in  Boston,  and  in  view  of  the  towering 
arches  to  be  a  feature  of  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  in 
New  York.  We  should  then  have,  at  the  very  entrance  to 
New  Haven,  a  building  which  would  prepare  the  eye  for  the 
Connecticut  Savings  Bank  building,  which  in  turn  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  eye  for  such  buildings  as  I  hope  may  sometime  sur¬ 
round  the  Green.  This  would  give  us,  in  effect,  a  noble 
approach  to  the  Green — a  great  open  square,  containing  and 
enshrining  the  precious  fabrics  inherited  from  the  past  and 
flanked  by  buildings  employing  of  traditional  forms,  or  forms 
sufficiently  allied  to  them,  to  secure  substantial  unity.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  such  plan  may  be  carried  out?  On 
this  point  I  quote  from  a  writer  in  the  Architectural  Record 
for  March,  1904,  page  244.  He  says: 

“The  great  need  of  American  architecture  is  not  individ¬ 
uality  but  style — the  style  that  comes  from  the  sympathetic 
use  of  the  most  appropriate  historic  models.  For  without 
this  general  sense  of  style,  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish 
a  good  tradition  of  form;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  form,  architectural  design  cannot  escape  from  an 
anarchy  of  invention  and  imitation,  which  does  and  will 
sterilize  so  much  well-intentioned  effort.  This  general  sense 

14  Erected  1906-8;  Swarthout  &  Tracy,  architects;  Hoggson  Bros., 
builders. 

15  Designed  by  Cass  Gilbert  of  New  York,  but  not  yet  (1910)  built.  The 
old  Chapel  Street  Station  was  built  in  1848  from  designs  by  Henry  Austin. 
The  present  station,  built  in  1875,  was  designed  by  C.  A.  Danforth  who, 
as  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  was  not  a  trained  designer.  (Burned  May  8th, 
1918.) 
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of  style  is  both  communicable  and  constructive.  It  constitutes 
good  types  with  which  people  can  become  familiar,  and  which 
become  established  as  standards  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
more  familiar,  and,  consequently,  the  less  numerous  these  types 
are,  the  better ;  and  the  individual  architect  should  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  limitation  of  such  established  types,  so  that  both 
he  and  his  clients  may  have  the  guidance  of  a  local  architectural 
tradition.” 

This  general  subject  is  attracting  widespread  attention. 
City  councils  are  becoming  interested  in  it  all  over  the  country. 
The  public  press  is  constantly  discussing  it.  In  this  connection 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  article  on  “Public  Squares  in 
City  and  Village”  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  April,  1906, 
and  to  the  article  in  the  Architectural  Record  for  February, 
1906,  on  the  adornment  of  Naugatuck  by  a  series  of  three 
public  buildings,  so  notable  in  character  that  the  time  will  come 
when  Naugatuck  will  be  visited  by  students  of  architecture, 
just  as  places  in  Europe  are  visited  by  students  to-day. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  considerable  length,  but  not 
at  greater  length  than  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  demands.  The  future  architectural  interest  and 
beauty  of  New  Haven  hang  upon  the  right  solution  of  the 
question  now  before  this  committee  more  than  on  any  other 
one  thing.  The  building  of  a  new  library  offers  a  timely 
opportunity  of  reviving  our  historic  architectural  tradition 
for  the  central  portion  of  the  city.15a 

I  will  summarize  my  conclusions  as  follows : 

1st.  The  Green,  as  it  is  to-day,  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  New  Haven,  famous  the  world  over  and  valuable  beyond 
calculation  as  expressing  the  fundamental  old  New  England 
character,  which  no  other  New  England  city  begins  to  typify 
so  well. 

2d.  The  location  of  a  library  building  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  Green  would  necessarily  detract  from  the  essential 
character  of  the  Green. 

15a  In  designing  the  Ives  Memorial  Public  Library,  Mr.  Gilbert  embraced 
this  opportunity,  producing  a  building  in  the  Georgian  style. 
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3d.  If  the  essential  character  that  the  Green  now  has 
is  to  be  preserved,  the  ideal  site  for  a  library  building  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Green,  between  Church  and  Temple 
streets,  where  a  building  in  the  classical  style,  facing  the 
Green,  would  repeat  the  note  struck  by  the  Center  and  the 
“North”  churches,  and  enhance  the  architectural  interest  of 
the  center  of  the  city  to  a  greater  extent  than  could  any  build¬ 
ing  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  Green. 

4th.  A  building  of  such  design  facing  the  Green  could  be 
so  made  as  to  satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  of  size,  light,  air 
and  safety  from  fire. 

5th.  A  building  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Green  would 
not  be  more  convenient  of  access  than  a  building  facing  the 
Green  from  a  site  on  Elm  street. 

Aside  from  all  this — aside  from  destroying  the  charming 
picture  of  old  New  England  now  presented  by  the  Green  and 
aside  from  putting  away  an  unique  opportunity  of  reviving  an 
honored  architectural  tradition — it  would  be  hardly  less 
than  a  crime  to  close  up  for  all  time,  by  a  great 
pile  of  masonry,  a  breathing  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  city — a  breathing  place  free  to  all,  equally  enjoyed  by  all, 
and  capable  of  being  made  of  larger  usefulness  by  being 
thrown  open  as  a  children’s  playground.  At  a  time  when 
other  cities  are  buying  up  central  property,  at  enormous  cost, 
for  the  creation  of  open  breathing  spaces,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  community  will  consent  to  take  a  backward  step  and,  for 
the  sake  of  a  small  present  economy,  destroys  a  beautiful  park, 
destined  to  grow  more  and  more  valuable  as  a  breathing  place 
and  playground  as  the  city  grows  larger  and  larger. 

We  may  well  take  warning  from  our  sister  city  of  Hartford, 
whose  citizens  justly  pride  themselves  upon  the  appearance  of 
their  city  and  where  matters  of  public  concern  are,  in  general, 
admirably  carried  on. 

Small  as  her  public  square  originally  was,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  Hartford  made  a  grave  mistake  years 
ago  in  consenting  to  its  invasion  by  the  present  Federal 
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building,16  however  expedient  the  course  may  have  seemed 
at  the  time.  If  it  had  been  preserved  intact,  Hartford’s  small 
public  square,  sloping  away  from  Main  Street  toward  the 
river,  would  have  remained  a  useful  and  interesting  feature  of 
our  Capitol  City,  which  needs  just  such  an  open  space  at  that 
focal  point,  in  Hartford’s  old  plan.  But  the  postoffice  build¬ 
ing  blocked  up  the  square,  destroyed  the  significance  of  the 
buildings  facing  it  and  completely  eclipsed  the  old  State 
House,17  to  which  it  conformed  neither  in  style  nor  in  scale. 
Indeed,  the  old  State  House  was  so  completely  eclipsed  that  it 
was  virtually  lost  sight  of,  and  has  been  rediscovered  only 
within  two  or  three  years.  And  yet  the  old  State  House  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  historic  public  building  now  standing  anywhere 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  in 
form  and  detail,  designed  as  it  was  by  Bulfinch,  whose  master 
work  is  the  old  State  House  in  Boston.  But,  dominated  and 
overpowered  by  the  postoffice  building,  the  old  State  House  in 
Hartford  has  been  abused  and  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and 
now,  neglected  and  hideously  disfigured  by  paint,  is  an  eyesore 
and  a  reproach.  The  postoffice  building  has  recently  been 
enlarged — the  old  story — and  the  mistake  made  years  ago  has 
now  borne  its  logical  fruit  and  become  irretrievable.  Hart¬ 
ford  may  well  claim  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  and  cared  for 
of  all  American  cities,  but  she  “sold  her  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage”  when  she  surrendered  a  foot  of  public 

16  Built  in  1873-1883,  of  cut  granite  at  a  cost  of  $874,291.00;  three  stories 
and  a  mansard;  one  of  the  monstrosities  of  Mullet,  then  in  the  employ  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Mullet  had  the  triple  misfortune  of  being  with¬ 
out  any  real  taste  as  a  designer,  of  working  in  a  period  of  bad  architecture, 
and  of  having  his  designs  perpetuated  in  stone  buildings  of  massive  con¬ 
struction  and  enduring  character. 

17  Built  1796;  Charles  Bulfinch  of  Boston,  architect.  The  balustrade 
was  added  in  1815,  and  the  beautiful  cupola  in  1822  to  accommodate  a 
$300.00  bell  presented  by  Hartford  to  the  State.  In  ordering  the  building 
of  the  cupola,  the  State  Legislature  stipulated  that  it  should  be  modeled  on  * 
the  cupola  of  the  New  York  City  Hall,  built  in  1803-12  by  John  McComb 
and  to-day  regarded  by  many  students  of  architecture  and  artists  the  most 
perfect  architectural  design  in  the  United  States.  The  Connecticut  State 
Legislature  of  1822  seems  to  have  been  a  discriminating  body. 
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ground,  consecrated  by  long  tradition  to  public  uses,  to  be 
invaded  by  the  Government  building,  which,  after  all,  now 
turns  out  to  have  been  badly  located,  so  far  as  convenience 
is  concerned;  for  the  trolley  lines  make  a  loop  around  the 
square,  which  is  frequently  blocked  on  the  outside  with  strings 
of  trolley  cars,  making  the  approach  to  the  postoffice  oftentimes 
difficult  and  even  dangerous.  If  Hartford's  postoffice  had  not 
invaded  this  square,  but  had  been  built  on  a  site  facing  it,  the 
square  would  have  been  preserved  for  public  uses,  the  historic 
old  State  House  would  not  have  been  degraded  and  neglected, 
and  the  public  would  have  been  far  better  served.18 

I  hope  that  no  site  for  a  new  public  library  building  will 
be  determined  upon  until  a  solution  has  been  reached  that  is 
so  obviously  the  right  solution  that  the  entire  public  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  24,  1906. 


ls  The  Old  State  House  was  partially  restored  to  its  original  appearance 
in  1908  by  painting  the  woodwork  white.  A  movement  led  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  is  now  (April,  1910)  in  progress  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  structure  in  opposition  to  a  proposition  to 
demolish  it  and  use  the  site  for  a  new  municipal  building. 

“All  the  congregations  in  New  Haven  voted,  in  1812,  that  they  would 
take  down  their  churches,  and  build  new  ones.  Accordingly  two  of  them 
commenced  the  work  in  1813;  the  other,  in  1814.  The  church  of  the 
First  congregation  was  finished  in  1814.  The  other  two  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  the  present  year.  They  are  all  placed  on  the  western  side  of 
Temple  street,  in  a  situation  singularly  beautiful,  having  an  elegant  square 
in  front,  and  stand  on  a  street  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  Presbyterian 
churches  are  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  Episcopal  church  is  a  Gothic 
building;  the  only  correct  specimen,  it  is  believed,  in  the  United  States. 
Few  structures,  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  equally  handsome;  and  in  no  place  can  the  same  number  of  churches 
be  found,  within  the  same  distance,  so  beautiful,  and  standing  in  so  advan¬ 
tageous  a  position.”  Dwight’s  “Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York”; 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  1794-1817.  Published  at 
New  Haven,  1821. 

“There  was  in  the  State  enough  respect  for  the  Church,  but  it  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  State,  which  bound  it  to 
its  duty  by  placing  it  in  its  center  where  it  could  serve  all  alike.  And  here 
it  is  to-day,  along  with  two  other  churches, — a  distinct  relic  of  Church  and 
State,  but  not  a  vain  relic.  It  may  in  some  sense  be  archaic,  but  its  duty, 
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its  relation  to  the  community,  its  obligations,  are  as  vital  and  binding  as 
ever;  nay  more  binding,  because,  with  every  year  that  bears  it  further 
away  from  the  municipal  act  that  placed  it  on  public  ground,  the  privilege 
it  enjoys,  the  honor  and  dignity  that  rest  upon  it  by  virtue  of  its  location 
and  its  history,  deepen  its  obligation  to  serve  the  city  in  religious  ways.” 

“I  seldom  cross  the  Green  without  noting  that  as  two  of  the  churches 
are  Puritan,  and  one  Episcopal,  they  together  stand  for  a  catholicity  and 
breadth  that  justify  their  location  so  long  as  they  serve  the  city  and  not 
themselves.”  “The  Municipal  Church”:  A  sermon  preached  April  28,  1901, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger  on  his  retirement  from  the  active 
pastorate  of  the  United  Church,  which  as  never  before  in  its  history,  he 
made  serve  the  City.  • 

“If  a  city,  as  a  mere  property  concern,  is  to  involve  amounts  of  capital 
greater  than  a  dozen,  or  even  a  hundred  railroads,  why  as  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  interest,  should  it  be  left  to  the  misbegotten  planning  of  some 
operator  totally  disqualified?  Besides,  if  a  railroad  is  badly  located,  the 
track  can  be  altered,  but  here  a  mistake  begun  is  forever  irreparable. 
Most  human  errors  are  amended  by  repentance,  but  here  there  is  no 
amendment — an  advantage  lost  can  never  be  recovered,  an  error  begun 
can  never  be  repaired.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  regretted,  in  this  view,  than 
that  our  American  nation,  having  a  new  world  to  make,  and  a  clean  map 
on  which  to  place  it,  should  be  sacrificing  our  advantage  so  cheaply,  in  the 
extempore  planning  of  our  towns  and  cities.  The  peoples  of  the  old 
world  have  their  cities  built  for  times  gone  by,  when  railroads  and  gun¬ 
powder  were  unknown.  We  can  have  cities  for  the  new  age  that  has 
come,  adapted  to  its  better  conditions  of  use  and  ornament.  So  great  an 
advantage  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away.  We  want  therefore  a  city¬ 
planning  profession,  as  truly  as  an  architectural,  house-planning  profes¬ 
sion.  Every  new  village,  town,  city,  ought  to  be  contrived  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  prepared  for  the  new  age  of  ornament  to  come.”  Horace  Bush- 
nell;  1802-1876.  From  an  address  entitled  City  Plans,  prepared  for  the 
Public  Improvement  Society  of  Hartford,  but  for  reasons  of  health  post¬ 
poned  and  not  delivered.  Dated  probably  1858;  published  in  “Work  and 
Play,”  1864. 


II. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND 
ALDERMEN  AND  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF 
NEW  HAVEN. 


“In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  President  Washington  and  his 
immediate  successors  sought  trained  experts  in  the  arts  and  called  to  the 
service  of  the  country  those  of  the  highest  skill  and  employed  them  in  a 
consistent  effort  toward  the  building  of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  Even  in  that 
formative  period  of  the  nation,  with  the  continent  undeveloped  and  the 
finances  at  a  low  ebb,  the  Government  saw  to  it  that  these  matters  were 
handled  with  no  less  intelligence  and  farsightedness  than  the  other 
projects  which  engaged  its  attention,  and  as  a  result  the  earliest  buildings 
of  the  Government,  not  only  in  the  capital  but  elsewhere,  rank  among  the 
great  architectural  triumphs  of  their  period.” — From  a  letter  by  Glenn 
Brown,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  to 
President  Roosevelt,  January  9,  1909. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Municipal  Art  Commission, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  chosen  to  build  the  Ives 
Memorial  Public  Library,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  before 
you  the  necessity,  as  I  see  it,  of  securing  from  acknowledged 
experts,  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  our  city. 

New  Haven's  Great  Opportunity 

The  proposition  to  place  a  hotel  upon  the  Sargent  site  threat¬ 
ens  a  larger  plan  not  yet  developed,  but  slowly  maturing,  of 
creating  a  civic  center  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green.  No 
plan,  however  finely  conceived,  for  improving  the  city,  can 
redeem  the  loss  of  that  site.  The  project  to  build  a  new  hotel 
should  be  encouraged;  but  it  should  not  be  placed  upon  any 

19  Published  in  the  New  Haven  Sunday  Leader,  Neiv  Haven  Sunday 
Register  and  New  Haven  Sunday  Union  of  June  2,  1907.  The  writer  has 
ventured  to  leave  the  newspaper  headings  in  the  main  as  they  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  one  of  the  papers  in  which  the  article  was  first  printed. 
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site  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green,  until  New  Haven  repudiates 
the  great  opportunity  open  to  her  to-day  of  creating  there 
one  of  the  most  splendid  civic  centers  in  the  entire  country. 
Other  cities  are  preparing  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  in 
securing  open  central  spaces  for  their  public  buildings.  None 
of  them,  at  any  cost,  can  secure  a  great  open  square  like  our 
old  Green.  The  opportunity  of  New  Haven  to-day  is  an 
opportunity  unparalleled  in  any  American  city.  Lest  I  be 
misunderstood,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  advo¬ 
cating  any  immediate,  large  outlay  of  money.  Let  no  one  be 
alarmed  on  that  score.  My  present  aim  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  immediately  securing  from  experts  a  plan 
along  the  lines  of  which  the  city  may  be  developed  by  this 
and  succeeding  generations.  To  this  explanation  I  may  add 
that  I  do  not  know  what  citizens  are  backing  the  hotel  scheme. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  they  have  no  wish  but  to  improve 
the  city.  They  have,  indeed,  I  hear,  consulted  a  firm  of 
architects  so  eminent  that  we  may  be  easy  on  the  score  of 
the  design. 

General  Adoption  of  Plans 

In  a  recent  conversation  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  leading  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  he 
told  me  that  New  Haven  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  that  had  not  secured  the  services  of  unprejudiced, 
outside  experts  to  study  its  problems  and  report  a  plan. 

Primarily  a  plan  is  a  business  proposition.  A  city  devel¬ 
oped  on  a  well-considered  plan  based  on  an  organic  design 
founded  on  a  principle  clearly  seen,  has  its  valuations  raised, 
its  grand  list  greatly  increased,  and  attracts  a  higher  class  of 
citizens.  This  is  now  so  well  recognized  that  the  leading 
American  cities  have  invited  experts  from  the  outside  to  study 
and  report  a  plan. 

Among  the  cities  that  have  already  adopted  plans  are: 
Hartford,  Waterbury,  Springfield,  Providence,  Boston,  New 
York,  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  Philadelphia, 
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Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Memphis, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Louisville,  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Honolulu  and  Portland. 

New  Orleans  is  just  organizing  to  take  up  a  great  work  of 
this  sort.  Seattle  has  plans  of  an  original  and  radical  char¬ 
acter,  forecasting  her  future  place  as  one  of  the  greatest 
centers  of  life  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Some  of  these  cities  have 
as  yet  only  secured  “outer  park  plans.”  Many  of  them  have 
also  secured  “group  plans,”  by  which  is  meant  plans  for 
grouping  public  buildings  in  the  formation  of  a  civic  center, 
with  one  or  more  ample  approaches,  as  from  a  union  station, 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  to  the  city. 

All  of  the  cities  that  have  secured  outer  park  plans  are 
rapidly  developing  the  public  sentiment  required  for  group 
plans.  The  two  things  are  closely  related.  The  city  of  the 
future  will  have  both. 

Group  plans  generally  involve  large  outlays  for  cutting 
away  buildings  to  secure  open  spaces  and  to  form  approaches, 
all  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  most  cities  have  grown 
up  without  any  reference  to  the  grouping  of  public  buildings, 
to  railway  and  waterway  approaches,  to  radial  avenues  of 
communication,  and  to  the  correlation  of  parks  with  streets 
and  boulevards. 

The  group  plan  made  by  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Steams 
for  Springfield  involves  considerable  cutting,  but  now  that 
the  plan  has  been  submitted  and  its  advantages  are  seen, 
Springfield  does  not  hesitate  at  the  expense.  Her  citizens 
realize  that  she  must  lose  her  place  as  a  progressive  city — must 
lose  money  and  business  and  sacrifice  growth,  unless  she 
swings  into  line  with  other  American  cities.  With  an  exten¬ 
sive  parking  on  the  Connecticut  river  and  a  wide  approach 
from  her  new  civic  center  to  her  water  front,  she  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  our  inland  cities. 
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A  City  Plan  should  he  Prepared  by  N on-Resident  Experts 

In  the  case  of  each  city,  experts  from  outside  have  been 
invited.  Local  prejudices  are  thus  eliminated.  In  most 
every  case  the  plans  reported  have  been  adopted  and  are 
being  carried  out.  Of  course,  great  enterprises  of  this  sort 
are  not  carried  out  at  once.  The  plan  is  perfected  in  all 
essential  details  and  executed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
warrant.  One  generation  does  not  bear  all  of  the  expense. 
The  main  thing  is  to  secure  a  well-considered  plan.  Each 
city,  with  its  business  section,  its  residential  section,  its  park 
system  and  its  environs,  is  considered  as  one  composition. 
The  old  way  was  to  consider  each  problem  by  itself.  Piece¬ 
meal  improvements  have  proved  the  most  costly  of  all  muni¬ 
cipal  enterprises. 

The  Municipal  Improvement  Movement 

The  municipal  improvement  movement,  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  of  modern  times,  has  extended  with 
remarkable  rapidity  throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
last  few  years.  Most  of  the  European  cities  of  importance, 
especially  those  on  the  Continent,  had  already  been  re-created 
before  we  began  in  good  earnest. 

Paris,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Florence,  Turin,  Rome,  London 
and  Berlin  may  be  mentioned.  A  great  plan  for  the  future 
building  of  Manila  has  just  been  published.  Johannesburg  in 
South  Africa  is  at  work  on  a  plan.  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Ayres  are  being  developed  and  improved  on  plans  magnificent 
in  scale  and  with  a  public  spirit  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Montreal  are  setting  the  Canadian  cities 
an  example.  Australia  has  appointed  commissioners  to  report 
on  a  plan  for  a  new  capitol. 

But  the  idea  is  an  old  one;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pos¬ 
sessed  it  and  practiced  it  to  perfection.  They  grouped  their 
temples  and  public  buildings  around  great  open  central  spaces 
and  by  the  lavish  use  of  columns  secured  architectural  effects 
never  surpassed. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  when  people  were  huddled  together 
in  walled  towns,  the  old  idea  was  lost,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  fully  recovered  until  Paris  was  re-created 
by  her  great  system  of  radiating  avenues  under  the  leadership 
of  Baron  Haussmann,  who,  curiously  enough,  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  his  ideas  from  L’Enfant’s  plan  for  Washington — 
a  plan  fully  appreciated  by  President  Washington  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,21  but  too  far  ahead  of  the  time  to  be  put  into  com¬ 
plete  execution. 


New  Haven  Asleep 

During  all  this  time  New  Haven  has  been  asleep.  But 
Hartford,  thoroughly  awake,  and  led  by  public-spirited  cit¬ 
izens,  has  profited  splendidly  by  the  movement.  Her  City 
Plan  Commission  is  actively  at  work.  Its  members  have  just 
returned  from  New  York,  where  they  went  as  a  committee  to 
gather  information  for  use  in  the  development  of  Hartford. 
Her  mistake  in  surrendering  the  park  that  once  led  from  the 
old  State  House  to  the  river  is  now  bitterly  regretted.’  Her 
new  plan  is  to  group  her  public  buildings  around  Bushnell 
Park,  which  is  already  crowned  by  the  State  Capitol  building. 

And  New  Haven  has  been,  and  still  is,  asleep,  although  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  critical  day  of  her  entire  history  as 

21  Jefferson  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  arts. 
Commissioned  to  secure  in  Europe  a  plan  for  the  State  House  to  be  built 
at  Richmond,  the  plan  was  delayed  in  transmittal  and  the  impatient  Vir¬ 
ginians  began  the  building  without  it.  This  was  the  occasion  of  an 
anxious  letter  from  Jefferson,  then  representing  us  in  Paris,  to  James 
Madison.  It  is  dated  September  20,  1785,  and  contains  these  striking 
passages : 

“But  how  is  a  taste  in  this  beautiful  art  to  be  formed  in  our  country¬ 
men  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion  when  public  buildings 
are  to  be  erected,  of  presenting  to  them  models  for  their  study  and 
imitation? 

“You  see  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  arts,  but  it  is  an 
enthusiasm  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve  the 
taste  of  my  countrymen,  to  increase  their  reputation,  to  reconcile  to  them 
the  respect  of  the  world  and  procure  them  its  praise.” 
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a  city,  if  we  take  into  account  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
takings  now  in  hand. 

We  have  here  in  New  Haven  men  of  the  energy,  capacity 
and  influence  required  to  secure  a  plan,  and  put  it  into  execu¬ 
tion,  if  they  could  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of 
doing  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  the  proposition  of  the  railway 
“cut”  was  before  the  public,  New  Haven  did  not  promptly 
invite  the  greatest  experts  in  the  country  here  to  advise  her. 
But  that  day  is  past.  Anyone  who  has  visited  the  “cut” 
can  now  see  the  gigantic  character  of  that  undertaking — can 
see  how,  for  better  or  for  worse,  New  Haven  for  all  time 
must  shape  its  future  with  reference  to  the  “cut.” 

New  problems,  at  least,  New  Haven  should  face  with 
clearer  understanding.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them 
all,  but  the  main  ones  are  worth  consideration. 

The  New  Public  Library 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Ives  of  $300,000  to  the  city  of  New  Haven 
for  a  new  public  library  on  a  site  to  be  provided  by  the  city, 
at  once  raised  the  all-important  question  of  a  site.  To  this 
the  aldermen,  led  by  Mayor  Studley,  responded  with  fine 
public  spirit,  intelligence  and  generosity.  They  not  only 
secured  incomparably  the  finest  site  in  New  Haven  for  the 
library,  but  an  option  upon  the  Trowbridge  property  adjoining, 
so  that  the  library  might  not  be  cramped,  and  so  that  no 
discordant  building  should  be  put  next  to  it. 

The  new  library  must  first  of  all  provide  for  the  convenient 
and  safe  storage  and  use  of  books;  but  it  will  fail  if  it  does 
not  strike  the  right  architectural  note.  This  places  a  grave 
responsibility  upon  the  Building  Committee,  and  they  are 
working  faithfully  to  discharge  that  responsibility.  This 
committee  consists  of  Mr.  George  D.  Watrous,  chairman; 
his  honor,  Mayor  Studley;  Professor  John  F.  Weir,  director 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts;  Mr.  Burton  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Avis  of  the  public  library  directorate,  and  the  writer. 
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The  New  Hall  of  Records 

The  vaults  in  our  City  Hall,22  in  which  our  public  records 
are  kept,  are  already  inadequate.  They  are  small,  badly 
lighted,  badly  ventilated,  inconvenient,  and  inadequately  pro¬ 
tected  against  fire.  The  state  law  requires  us  to  better  protect 
our  records.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  soon,  not 
alone  for  self-respect,  but  for  compliance  with  the  law  and  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  records. 

Our  Mayor,  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  had  the  problem 
studied  and  a  plan  was  reported  for  building,  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000,  a  hall  of  records,  to  be  located  between  the  Leffing- 
well  building  and  the  Police  Court  building.23  But  this  plan 
did  not  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  and  was  abandoned. 

There  is  no  available  site  on  the  City  Hall  plot  for  a  hall 
of  records.  The  Leffingwell  site  might  be  secured,  but,  even 
if  the  cost  were  not  prohibitory,  the  site  is  far  from  ideal 
and  has  not  been  seriously  entertained.  A  makeshift  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  vaults  has  been  decided  upon.  But  the 
problem  remains  unsolved.  In  a  few  years  the  city  will  be 
again  confronted  with  it;  and  meanwhile  our  priceless  records 
will  not  be  adequately  protected  against  fire. 

"“Erected  A.  D.  1861  .  .  Harmanus  M.  Welch,  Mayor.” — (Tab¬ 

let.)  Designed  by  the  late  David  Russell  Brown,  then  in  the  employ  of 
Henry  Austin,  the  architect.  Mr.  Brown  had  no  training  as  a  designer,  nor 
had  he  any  knowledge  of  architecture  beyond  what  he  had  “picked  up” 
in  Austin’s  office.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  told  the  writer  that 
he  got  the  idea  of  the  design  for  the  City  Hall  from  a  picture  in  an 
English  illustrated  magazine  to  which  Mr.  Austin  was  a  subscriber,  but 
he  had  no  recollection  what  building  illustrated  in  the  magazine  had  given 
him  the  idea.  His  original  design  has  now  been  placed  in  the  collection 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  by  his  business  partner, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Von  Beren.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven  May  30,  1831,  and 
died  here  February  21,  1910.  If  the  prototype  of  the  City  Hall  cannot  be 
identified  it  is  easily  classified  as  early  Victorian  Gothic  with  some 
Italian  and  French  details.  The  massive  tower  gives  the  building  a  certain 
dignity,  though  described  as  a  “fire  trap.”  As  a  time  keeper,  the  clock 
has  been  a  conspicuous  failure.  Despite  its  vague  architectural  ancestry, 
the  building  has  locally  been  greatly  admired. 

Built  1873;  Rufus  Gustavus  Russell,  architect;  he  was  born  Sept.  5, 
1823,  in  that  portion  of  Waterbury  now  known  as  Prospect. 
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I  venture  to  suggest  that,  when  the  remainder  of  the  Trow¬ 
bridge  site  becomes  available,  i.  e .,  the  portion  not  used  for 
the  new  public  library,  it  might  be  used  for  a  hall  of  records. 
There  the  building  could  have  a  free  space  all  about  it  for 
light  and  air,  and  above  all  for  isolation  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  fire. 

New  Haven  should  embrace  her  opportunity  to  give  her 
records  the  protection  accorded  by  other  cities  to  their 
records. 


New  County  Court  House 

I  dare  say  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  realize  that  the  county  of  New  JJaven  has  its  Court 
House,  its  official  residence,  here  in  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  tell  a  visitor  to  our  city  that  it 
is  the  county  seat. 

The  present  County  Court  House,24  attached  to  the  City 
Hall  and  located  back  of  the  so-called  Law  Chambers25  build¬ 
ing,  is  badly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  and  far  too  small  for 
the  business  of  the  county. 

The  New  Haven  county  meeting,  composed  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  the  county  to  the  State  Legislature, 
have  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  the  Hon.  Alton 
Farrel  is  chairman,  to  consider  better  court  house  facilities 
for  New  Haven  and  Waterbury. 

The  New  Haven  County  Bar  Association  has  also  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  matter,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John 
K.  Beach,  chairman;  Harry  G.  Day,  Henry  C.  White,  Isaac 
Wolfe  and  James  H.  Webb. 

A  plan  to  tear  down  the  Law  Chambers  building,  which  is 
owned  by  the  county,  and  by  a  sort  of  patchwork  to  extend 
the  present  Court  House  to  the  street  in  the  Victorian  Gothic 

24  “Erected  A.  D.  1872  .  .  .  Committee  of  the  Bar:  Alfred  Black¬ 

man.  John  S.  Beach.  Dexter  R.  Wright.  Arthur  D.  Osborne.  Luzon  B. 
Morris  :  Architect — David  R.  Brown.’’  (Tablet.) 

25  The  Dexter  house ;  said  to  have  been  designed  by  David  Hoadley. 
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style  of  the  City  Hall  at  an  expense  of  from  $175,000  to 
$200,000,  has  been  rejected,  and  wisely.  Our  City  Hall 
was  greatly  admired  when  built,  but  fortunately,  as  I  think, 
no  one  is  working  in  its  style  to-day.  Victorian  Gothic  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Even  if  the  present  Court  House  were 
enlarged  by  extending  it  to  the  street,  it  would  be  inconvenient 
in  arrangement  and  could  not  be  contrived  so  as  to  give  the 
space  and  light  and  air  required. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  as  I  am  told,  that  the  county  must 
look  for  a  new  site  for  a  court  house,  and  sell  the  land  it 
now  owns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  to  the  city  or  to 
some  other  purchaser.  It  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands,  as  I 
am  told,  that  the  court  house  should,  if  possible,  be  located 
on  the  north  side  of  and  facing  the  Green.  This  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  Messrs.  Tilson,  Beach,  Day,  White,  Wolfe 
and  Webb,  as  I  am  informed. 

The  Edwards  site  is  owned  by  Trinity  Church  Corporation, 
and,  while  not  formally  upon  the  market,  can,  as  I  believe, 
be  bought  by  the  city  or  county.  Nor  do  I  know  that  the 
Sargent  property  is  on  the  market,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  the  city  or  county  in  a  few 
years  in  case  it  is  not  acquired  by  the  hotel  syndicate.  Pro¬ 
priety  and  convenience  point  to  the  Sargent  and  Edwards 
sites  as  the  site  of  the  new  county  court  house,  unless  the 
same  should  be  made  the  central  building  of  a  group,  with 
the  hall  of  records  on  the  Sargent  site  and  the  library  on 
the  Bristol  site — by  all  odds  the  better  arrangement. 

The  City  Hall  Overcrowded 

The  next  generation  will  have  a  city  hall  problem.  The 
present  building  is  barely  large  enough  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  city  to-day.  If  the  city  continues  to 
grow,  the  City  Hall  must  be  enlarged.  That  will  hardly  admit 
of  question.  For  this  purpose  the  city  should  look  forward 
to  buying  from  the  county  the  present  county  building,  and 
the  site,  now  owned  by  the  county,  of  the  Law  Chambers. 
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If  the  city  allows  this  opportunity  to  pass  and  the  county  to 
find  another  purchaser  for  the  county  plot,  then  the  city  will 
be  compelled  to  buy  either  the  expensive  Leffingwell  site  or 
a  site  in  Court  Street  beyond  the  Police  Court  building — an 
inconvenient  location,  to  say  nothing  more.  The  official  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  city  should  be  the  best  residence  in  the  city  and 
should  have  the  best  and  most  dignified  location. 

• 

Grouping  Public  Buildings 

If  the  above  plan  could  be  carried  out,  we  should  then  have 
on  the  entire  north  side  of  the  Green,  between  Temple  and 
Church  streets,  a  group  of  three  public  buildings.  These 
buildings,  if  designed,  as  they  of  course  would  be,  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  each  other,  or  better,  as  an  organized  group  of  related 
structures,  would  form  a  group  of  public  buildings  upon  the 
most  conspicuous  side  of  the  Green  and  add  immeasurably 
to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  center  of  our  city.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  hall  of  records  and  the  county  court  house  side 
by  side  would  afford  a  greater  amount  of  convenience  to  the 
public  than  any  other  plan  that  could  be  devised. 

The  Graduates  Club’s  Nezv  Front 

When  the  Graduates  Club  Association  builds  a  new  front  to 
its  clubhouse,  as  it  must  do  ere  long,  the  new  front  would 
undoubtedly  be  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  other  new 
buildings,  if  the  plan  proposed  above  is  adopted.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  future  buildings  on  sites  facing  the 
Green  would  then  be  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  civic 
center  group? 

A  Great  Hall  for  the  City 

In  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  site  of  the  old  Ingersoll26 
mansion  may  possibly  be  occupied  by  an  art  museum,  or,  better 
yet,  by  a  great  hall  for  public  gatherings  of  all  sorts — a  hall 

20  Built  for  Hon.  Ralph  Isaacs  Ingersoll,  father  of  the  late  Governor 
Charles  R.  Ingersoll;  Architect  not  ascertained;  the  house  was  occupied 
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for  the  people  of  the  city  without  regard  to  social  or  religious 
affiliations,  a  hall  as  free  to  the  people  of  the  city  to  use  as 
Woolsey  Hall  is  free  to  the  university  to  use,  a  hall  which 
shall  be  to  New  Haven  what  Faneuil  Hall  is  to  Boston. 

New  Haven  as  the  County  Seat  Emphasized 

A  court  house  facing  the  Green  would  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  the  city  and  advertise  the  fact  that 
New  Haven  is  the  County  Seat.  At  present  New  Haven 
County  as  a  county  has  no  visible  home ;  but  a  fine  county  court 
house  would  give  new  dignity  and  interest  to  New  Haven 
as  a  county  seat.263. 

The  Colonial  Style 

These  three  buildings,  the  new  public  library,  the  hall  of 
records  and  the  county  court  house,  should,  I  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest,  be  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  trimmings  in  the  Colonial 
or  Georgian  style.  Other  styles  may  be  better — purer,  more 
scholarly — but  the  Colonial  style  is  our  traditional  style  and 
is  a  heritage  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away.  No  style  so 
well  expresses  us  as  a  people.  Our  architectural  old  clothes 
fit  us,  and  become  us  better  than  the  new  modes  from  Paris.27 

New  Haven  has,  more  than  Hartford,  more  than  Bridge¬ 
port,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  New  England  city,  a  home- 

as  early  as  May,  1831.  For  a  period  of  over  150  years,  an  Ingersoll, 
as  I  was  once  told,  had  a  law  office  in  a  building  looking  out  on  New 
Haven  Green. 

26a  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  County  has  purchased  the  Sargent 
and  Edwards  sites,  and  a  new  county  court  house  is  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Allen  &  Williams  of  New  Haven.  The 
design  is  founded  upon  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  “crowning  architectural 
feature  of  Liverpool,”  England,  completed  1854.  St.  George’s  Hall,  built 
from  designs  by  Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  buildings  erected  in  England  during  the  Greek  Revival. 
The  new  county  court  house  is  to  be  built  of  white  marble  quarried  at 
Rutland,  Vermont.  The  sub-structure  will  be  of  granite  quarried  at 
Hallowed,  Maine. 

27  Vide  the  Yale  Bicentennial  Buildings,  1901 ;  Carr^re  &  Hastings  of 
New  York,  architects. 
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bred  air — a  character  too  valuable  to  lose.  We  are  preemi¬ 
nently  a  city  of  home-bred  folks.  This  simple  genuine  air 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  place.  We  who  are  used  to 
it  do  not  so  much  notice  it,  but  our  visitors  feel  it  at  once. 
And  this  feeling  is  best  expressed  by  buildings  in  the  so-called 
Colonial  style,  the  only  style  of  building  yet  developed  in  this 
country. 

We  already  have  on  the  Green  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  that  style  in  the  United  States.  Other  cities 
may  possess  finer  Colonial  churches  than  either  the  Center 
Church  or  the  North  Church,  but  certainly  no  city  possesses 
two  Colonial  churches  side  by  side  of  anything  like  their 
beauty  and  interest.  With  a  well-established  tradition  for  the 
Colonial  style,  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  not  to  continue  it. 

It  may  be  that  some  means  may  be  devised  of  removing 
the  paint  by  which  the  brickwork  of  the  Center  and  North 
churches  is  now  defaced,  recovering  them,  as  it  were,  in 
their  original  form  of  red  brick  buildings  with  white  trim¬ 
mings.  Few  people  realize  it,  but  old  North  Church  is  a 
superb  piece  of  brick-laying  in  the  mode  known  as  Flemish 
bond,  a  mode  revived  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  when  they  built  the  first  Flarvard  gateway  in 
1890. 


Local  Building  Material 

I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  build  a  new  library  and 
any  other  buildings  that  are  to  go  on  sites  facing  the  Green, 
of  red  brick,  and  I  believe  that  North  Haven  brick  will 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  I  favor  the  use  of  local  build¬ 
ing  materials.  We  have  local  stone  of  great  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility,  stone  “grown,”  if  I  may  say  so,  in  our  climate  and 
capable  of  withstanding  it;  whereas  anyone  who  has  eyes  to 
see  need  not  be  told  that  a  stone  like  Indiana  limestone  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  discoloration  and  is  of  doubtful  durability.  We  have 
at  hand  Stony  Creek  and  Leete’s  Island  granites,  admired 
and  used  the  country  over;  we  have  East  Haven  sandstone, 
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rough,  but  fine  in  color,  durable  and  adapted  for  almost  all 
situations  where  cutting  is  not  necessary;  we  have  trap  rock, 
neglected  by  our  builders,  but  lately  used  by  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  firms  in  the  country  in  Christ  Church,  West  Haven;28  and 
we  have  the  marbles  of  New  Preston,  and  the  Canaan  dolo¬ 
mite  used  in  the  Capitol  building29  at  Hartford.  Our  trap 
rock,  when  crushed  and  powdered,  is  unsurpassed  for  the  body 
of  ferro-concrete — the  building  material,  as  many  think,  of 
the  future. 

Brick  as  a  material  for  buildings  of  the  first  importance 
has  been  too  long  despised.  Mr.  McKim’s  great  group  of 
brick  buildings  in  Washington  for  the  Army  War  College  is 
being  visited  by  architects  from  all  over  the  country.  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel,  just  finished  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Howell 
&  Stokes,  is  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  justly  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  modern  structures  we  have. 

The  New  Railway  Station 

But  the  formation  of  a  dvic  center  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Green  is  only  one  of  the  problems  pressing  upon  New 
Haven  for  immediate  attention. 

The  Consolidated  railway  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  American 
architects,  to  design  a  great  railway  station  which  will  form 
a  dignified  vestibule  for  the  city.30 

28  Built  1907;  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
architects.  Consecrated  September  26,  1907,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster,  fifth  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

29  Completed  1879  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000;  Richard  Mitchell  Upjohn 
of  New  York,  architect.  The  original  design  called  for  a  tower  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  building,  but  the  Committee 
insisted  on  having  a 'dome  (for  some  unknown  reason  a  dome  is  supposed 
to  be  essential  to  a  state  capitol  building)  and  the  architect  reluctantly 
designed  the  present  dome  to  replace  the  tower  which  was  far  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  style  of  the  building,  since  a  dome  on  a  Gothic  structure  is 
an  anomaly.  The  architect  was  a  son  of  Richard  Upjohn,  “an  English 
carpenter  and  a  genius,”  who  designed  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  built 
1843. 

30  “If  the  railroad  station  can  be  made  really  a  dignified  and  worthy 
monument,  a  beautiful  vestibule  to  the  town,  it  seems  that  it  is  a  result 
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Mr.  Gilbert,  I  may  say,  in  passing,  was  employed  by  the  city 
of  St.  Paul  to  study  its  problem  and  report  a  plan.  With¬ 
out  any  expectation  on  his  part  that  the  suggestions  of 
his  plan  would  bear  fruit  in  this  generation,  he  has  been 
happily  disappointed.  The  citizens  of  St.  Paul  have  taken  the 
matter  up  with  enthusiasm  and  splendid  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  here  that  St.  Paul  owes  its  plan  to  the  initiative  of  the 
women  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  wish,  as  I  am  told,  of  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  road,  to  recognize  New  Haven  as  its  home  by  building 
here  a  station  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  purpose,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  To  meet  this  wish  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
planned  a  building,  which  will  be  as  noble  in  design  as  it  will 
be  substantial  in  construction — massive,  on  a  great  scale.  Nor 
will  his  work  end  with  the  station  itself.  The  plot  in  front  of 
the  new  station  will  be  transformed  into,  a  garden,  which  will 
in  turn  lead  to  trolley  sheds  of  glass  and  bronze  connected  by 
covered  walks  with  the  main  entrance  to  the  station.  I  am 
also  told  that  a  group  of  arcades  will  be  suggested  for  ultimate 
erection  near  the  front  of  the  station.  This  plan  might  well 
be  made  to  include  a  hotel. 

New  Approaches  between  the  Union  Station  and  Green 

The  first  thought  of  everyone,  when  this  great  plan  is  fully 
disclosed  to  the  public,  will  be :  How  mean  and  inadequate  the 
approaches  between  the  railway  station  and  the  Green ! 
This  brings  us  to  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  the 
subject  of  improved  approaches  from  the  station  to  the  Green. 
With  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  very  midst  of  his  creative  work,  it  is 
almost  a  crime  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  place  his  building  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  future  provisions  will  be  made  for  better 
approaches  to  the  Green,  the  heart  of  the  City  and  the  center 
of  its  life. 

worth  achieving.  The  visitor  then  enters  the  city  through  a  magnificent 
entrance  into  the  most  attractive  section,  and  his  first  impression,  which 
is  usually  the  most  lasting,  will  be  favorable.” 
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The  present  approach  through  Meadow  and  Church  streets 
is  inadequate.  The  present  approach  through  State  and 
Chapel  streets  is  roundabout  and  too  accidental  to  be  dignified 
by  the  term  “approach.”  The  “Little  Orange”  Street  way 
of  getting  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Green  has  the  same 
objections,  and  in  its  present  state  may  be  disregarded. 

In  a  few  years,  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  extension 
of  trolley  lines  in  every  direction  from  it,  a  new  approach 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  Green  will  be  imperatively 
necessary.  Our  traction  problem  is  entirely  unsolved.  It 
is  our  transportation  problem,  and  the  longer  we  put  off  its 
solution  the  greater  the  cost  and  probably  the  less  satisfactory 
the  solution. 30a 

The  New  Havener  of  the  future  will  unquestionably  insist 
on  riding  even  shorter  distances  than  the  New  Havener  of 
to-day.  People  living  in  the  entire  outlying  country  will  in 
the  future  probably  pass  through  some  portion  of  the  city  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  railway  station.  No  possible 
arrangement  of  loops  and  the  formation  of  new  centers  of 
distribution  in  the  existing  streets  can,  it  seems  to  me,  wholly 
provide  for  this  traffic.  New  streets  will  have  to  be  furnished. 
This  transportation  problem  is  a  problem  by  itself,  and  it 
should  be  studied  and  studied  now. 

Stately  Nezv  Approach  to  Green  from  Station  through  Temple 

Street 

I  believe  that  by  some  judicious  cutting  and  rearranging  of 
streets  between  Lafayette  and  State  streets,  on  the  south  side 
of  Chapel  street,  one  or  more  new  approaches  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  Green  might  be  made  at  a  cost  which 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  resulting  additions  to  the 
grand  list  by  the  appreciation  of  values.  For  instance,  it 

3°a  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  the  congestion  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel 
streets  has  steadily  grown  more  acute.  The  multiplication  of  centers  of 
distribution  by  rerouting  is  imperative.  As  a  city  we  need  the  advice  of 
traction  experts.  See  pp.  180-184. 
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seems  to  me  to  be  feasible  to  swing  Temple  Street  eastward 
from  the  point  of  its  intersection  with  George  Street  so  as  to 
bring  it  out  back  of  the  Garde  Hotel  and  in  front  of  the  present 
railway  station.  Commerce  Street  would  be  utilized  in  making 
this  change.31 

Such  a  street,  if  made  of  suitable  width,  would  afford  a  fine 
approach  from  the  railway  station  directly  to  the  Green,  which 
it  would  intersect  midway  of  its  south  side,  instead  of  at  one 
corner  as  does  Church  Street. 

This  plan  would  involve  but  little  cutting,  and  that  little 
through  a  section  where  land  values  are  not  high.  The  cost 
would  be  small  compared  with  the  immense  rise  in  land  values 
which  would  at  once  take  place,  not  only  on  the  new  portions 
of  the  street,  but  also  on  the  existing  portion  of  Temple  Street 
south  of  Chapel  Street.  New  sites  would  thus  be  provided 
for  hotels,  apartment  houses,  theaters  and  stores. 

It  has  been  the  universal  experience  of  other  cities  that,  as 
the  result  of  such  improvements,  land  values  have  been  greatly 
enhanced.  New  buildings  on  this  street  could,  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  be  designed  with  reference  to  architectural  har¬ 
mony  and  dignity. 

It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  picture  a  fine  street  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  new  railway  station  to  the  Green,  forming  a 
stately  approach  to  the  largest  open  square  in  the  heart  of 
any  city  that  I  recall,  and  in  itself  one  of  the  noblest  orna¬ 
ments  that  any  city  in  the  world  possesses. 31a 

The  Church  Street  approach  to  the  Green  fails  altogether 
to  take  advantage  of  the  nobility  of  the  Green  itself  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  city.  I  conceive  also  another  new  approach  to  the 
Green  by  way  of  State  Street,  but  one  suggestion  will  answer 
my  present  purpose.  •  An  examination  of  a  map  of  the  city 

31  The  great  approach  suggested  in  the  plan  prepared  by  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Olmsted  is  even  west  of  Commerce  Street — a  location  imposed  by 
the  movement  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  railway  station  westward 
to  secure  the  space  required  for  tracks. 

31a  President  Dwight,  the  elder,  in  his  “Travels,”  published  1821,  refers 
to  the  Green  as  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  the  World.”  p.  193. 
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will  suggest  a  number  of  ways  in  which  an  approach  between 
the  new  railway  station  and  the  Green  might  be  created  at  no 
great  cost  compared  with  the  advantage  that  would  proceed 
from  it. 

It  was  my  intention  to  illustrate  some  of  the.  ways  by  which 
such  an  approach  might  be  made,  but,  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
being  suggestive  rather  than  definitive,  I  have  decided  to  let 
the  matter  rest  here. 

Impatience  Will  Not  Solve  Transportation  Problems 

We  may  fret  and  scold  as  much  as  we  choose  about  the 
Consolidated  road,  without  making  any  headway  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  transportation  problem,  which  is  growing  more  and 
more  difficult  every  day,  and  which  must  sometime  be  solved  at 
great  cost.  Impatience  will  not  solve  it.  But  experts  can 
do  it,  and  will  do  it,  if  we  will  be  reasonable  and  progressive 
and  give  them  a  chance.  They  can  show  us  how  we  may  avoid 
crossing  the  Green  by  surface  tracks  in  Temple  Street.  We 
must  expect  that  will  be  done  some  day,  if  meanwhile  we  do 
not  bestir  ourselves  and  solve  the  question  satisfactorily  in 
some  other  way. 

Subway  Under  the  Green  Suggested 

A  subway  under  the  Green  has  been  suggested.  If  the  New 
Havener  of  the  future  does  not  go  under  the  Green  in  cars, 
he  will  certainly  go  over  it  in  cars.  Why  not  begin  now  to 
plan  so  that,  when  the  time  comes  to  build  a  subway,  we  may 
not  be  unduly  hampered.  This  project  will  not  seem  so 
remote  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Northampton  “cut” 
could  readily  be  made  available  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a 
subway. 

New  Haven  Needs  a  New  Post  Office  Building 

On  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  postal  matter  handled,  New 
Haven  stands  about  the  thirty-first  on  the  list  of  the  postoffices 
in  the  United  States.  Our  postoffice  is  old,  small  and  incon- 
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venient.  We  need  a  new  government  building  now.  At 
best,  a  new  building  cannot  long  be  deferred. 

Let  no  one  think  that  a  new  postoffice  could  be  built  so  as 
to  fill  the  entire  space  between  the  buildings  on  either  side. 
The  Government  requires  a  forty-foot  “highway”  or  clear¬ 
ance  around  all  postoffice  buildings.  Our  present  Federal 
building  offends  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  A  protest  to  the 
Treasury  Department  would  probably  prevent  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  building  southward. 

A  new  postoffice  building  on  the  present  site  would  have  to 
be  built  upon  a  smaller  plan  even  than  the  present  structure 
with  its  additions,  unless  more  land  is  acquired.  We  should 
be  preparing  for  the  day  when  we  shall  press  our  claims  at 
Washington  for  new  and  better  postoffice  facilities: 

The  United  States  Government  should  unquestionably 
acquire  the  eastern  half  of  the  block  on  which  the  postoffice  is 
located,  unless  we  submit  to  be  treated  less  generously  by  the 
Federal  authorities  than  other  cities  throughout  the  Union. 

Here,  then,  is  a  problem  which  should  be  considered  by 
experts,  i.  e the  right  location  of  a  new  building  on  the  site, 
and  the  public  and  service  approaches  to  it  so  that  when  we 
get  a  new  building  it  will  fit  in  with  other  plans.32 

Our  Park  Problem 

Pur  park  system  has  never  been  considered  as  a  whole,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  by  an  expert  in  such  matters — by  a  land¬ 
scape  architect — and  yet  the  city  spends  thousands  of  dollars 
on  its  parks  every  year. 

32  The  new  Federal  building  movement  took  definite  form  in  1909.  In 
January,  1910,  a  delegation  of  citizens  representing  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Council  of  One  Hundred  and  the  Business  Men’s  Association 
proceeded  to  Washington  and  appeared  before  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Buildings.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  movement,  see 
pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  compiled  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  Hon.  J.  Rice  Winchell,  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Learned,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  One 
Hundred.  The  writer  has  for  some  time  now  (p.  61)  advocated  the 
“Tontine”  site  for  the  new  Federal  building  and  did  so  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  in  January,  1910. 
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When  East  Rock  was  acquired  in  the  early  eighties,  Mr. 
William  W.  Farnam  enlisted  the  services  of  our  distinguished 
townsman,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country  to  study  what  is  now  known 
as  landscape  architecture.  With  an  educated  taste  sup¬ 
ported  by  sound  judgment,  Mr.  Mitchell  very  largely 
laid  out  East  Rock  Park,  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
beautiful  parks  in  the  country,  admired  by  every  visitor 
to  our  city.  Mr.  Mitchell  subsequently  laid  out  other  parks 
as  they  were  from  time  to  time  acquired.  To  what 
extent  his  plans  as  to  those  parks  have  been  carried  out,  I 
am  not  informed.  But  we  have  not  had  an  expert  study  of 
our  park  system  as  a  whole.  For  a  long  time,  of  course,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  not  been  able  to  give  such  matters  any  attention.38 
Our  park  commissioners  have  thus  been  obliged  to  prosecute 
their  work  without  expert  assistance,  which  a  false  economy 
has  withheld.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  have  done 
remarkably  well,  notably  in  acquiring  new  areas  to  be  improved 
later  on.  The  period  of  acquisition  seems  to  have  largely 
passed,  and  they  are  now  turning  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  property  in  hand.  The  time  has  come  for  the  experts. 

The  Projected  East  Rock  Park  Lake 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Parks  calls  attention  to  a  plan  of  creating  a  lake  of  some 
sixty  acres  in  extent  in  the  East  Rock  meadows  at  the  foot  of 
East  Rock  Park.  The  sum  of  something  like  $100,000  will  be 

4 

required  for  this  purpose.  The  creation  of  this  lake  should 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  project  has  been  studied  by  the 
best  experts  that  we  can  command,  with  reference  to  water 
supply  and  levels,  to  preventing  the  water  from  stagnating, 
to  a  stone  bridge  which  must  sometime  adorn  the  Orange 
Street  entrance  to  the  Park,  to  the  driveways  in  the  Park  and 
to  the  proposed  driveways  about  the  lake.  All  of  these  things 
should  be  considered  with  relation  to  each  other.  Not  only 

33  Mr.  Mitchell  died  at  his  “farm  of  Edgewood”  overlooking  New 
Haven,  December  15th,  1908. 
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this,  but  the  entire  East  Rock  Park  area,  with  its  lake  and 
drives  and  bridge  and  approaches,  must  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  composition  which  embraces  the  city  and  its  entire 
park  system. 

The  Boulevard  l300o 15 

The  Park  Commissioners  are  building  an  extensive  boule¬ 
vard,  miles  in  extent.  This  unquestionably  should  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  whole  composition.  As  the  boulevard 
will  connect  the  chain  of  parks  and  form  a  great  driveway, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Once  built  it 
cannot  be  changed  as  to  its  course.  I  am  far  from  criticis¬ 
ing  anything  that  the  Park  Commissioners  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  so  understood.  And  yet  I  am 
certain  that  it  is  quite  time  that  we  remove  the  reproach  of 
being  one  of  the  few  American  cities  without  a  well-considered 
plan  for  extending  and  improving  our  parks  and  making  them 
more  accessible  and  hence  more  useful. 

New  Haven  can  never  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owes 
to  the  members  of  the  Trowbridge,  English  and  Farnam  fami¬ 
lies,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  city  parks.  To  this  list  I 
should  add  the  name  of  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Blake. 

Municipal  Playgrounds 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “American  Park  Systems,”  which 
is  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  allied  organizations,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  occurs : 

“Boston  has  not  only  the  finest  park  system  in  America,  but 
is  the  leader  in  the  movement  for  municipal  playgrounds,  by. 
which  is  meant  open  spaces  fitted  up  with  outdoor  gymnasia, 
running  tracks  and  children’s  courts.  They  are  not  connected 
with  schools,  and  are  open  to  any  child  or  adult.  In  Boston, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  there  are 
15  playgrounds,  the  location  of  which  is  such  that  every  child 
is  within  half  a  mile  of  one  of  them,  while  one  of  the  larger 
athletic  fields  is  within  a  mile  of  every  child.  It  will  thus  be 
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seen  that  Boston  has  not  been  blinded  to  the  advantage  of 
these  smaller  spaces  by  the  more  remarkable  idea  of  its  outer 
park  system/’ 

This  statement  is  significant,  first,  in  showing  that  the 
city  having  the  most  comprehensive,  complete  and  admirable 
park  system  in  the  entire  country,  also  leads  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  municipal  playgrounds;  second,  in  showing  the 
value  of  a  plan  with  a  mind  behind  it,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Boston’s  playgrounds  were  located  so  as  to  serve 
every  child  in  the  entire  city  without  long  and  painstaking 
study  and  many  calculations. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake,  the  President  of  our  Park  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  alive  to  the  value  of  municipal  playgrounds  and  their 
part  in  a  park  system.  How  much  more  he  could  do  in 
that  direction,  if  our  entire  park  system  were  studied  even 
as  was  the  park  system  of  Boston,  so  as  to  bring  a  playground 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  child  in  the  city,  and  the  Park 
Commission  were  definitely  committed  to  developing  the  play¬ 
ground  side  of  park  utility !  The  recommendations  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  as  to  municipal  playgrounds  would  gp  a 
long  way  toward  securing  public  support  for  them  in  a  sense 
not  known  here  now. 

The  Street  Extension  Question 

We  are  never  without  a  street  extension  project.  Several 
are  being  wrangled  about  now.  A  plan  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  non-resident  experts  would  recommend  street 
extensions  where  necessary  or  desirable,  and  while  it  might 
not  altogether  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  controversies,  it 
would  speak  with  such  authority  and  reason  and  absence  of 
prejudice  as  greatly  to  simplify  them.  New  street  plans  would 
also  be  worked  out  by  the  experts. 

The  Danger  of  Subdividing  Old  City  Squares 

“Our  streets,”  says  a  recent  English  writer,  “instead  of 
being  a  symbol  of  the  intelligence  of  a  great  people,  merely 
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express  the  meanest  side  of  modern  commercialism.”  This 
will  in  time  be  true  of  New  Haven,  if  we  go  on  subdividing 
the  old  city  squares  by  narrow  streets  which  must  in  time 
be  lined  with  relatively  high  buildings.  We  already  have  in 
the  center  of  the  city  some  streets  so  narrow  as  to  serve  as 
object  lessons  and  warnings. 

A  Dominant  Principle  of  Design  Needed 

The  laying  out  of  every  street  and  the  placing  of  every 
public  building  should  proceed  on  a  definite  and  controlling 
idea,  there  should  be  a  dominant  principle  of  design,  an 
adaptation  to  an  end  clearly  seen,  an  effort  to  weld  all 
together  into  one  balanced  composition.  To  these  require¬ 
ments  should  be  added  courage — a  certain  audacity.  To 
timidity,  to  “the  weak  hand  of  uncertain  purpose,”  to  obstinacy 
and  selfishness,  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  a  principle,  do 
cities  owe  the  insignificance  of  many  of  their  streets  and 
thoroughfares. 

New  Haven  Green  Suggests  Principle  of  Plan 

The  plan  of  New  Haven  with  its  central  square  suggests  the 
principle  on  which  the  city  should  be  developed — the  principle 
of  ampler  thoroughfares  radiating  from  the  Green  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  centers  of  population  and  the  main  lines  of 
travel. 

With  a  controlling  principle  of  design  our  ever-recurring 
quarrels  over  street  extensions  would  solve  themselves  far 
more  easily.  Instead  of  focussing  attention  on  a  small  local¬ 
ity,  a  proposed  street  extension  would  be  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  entire  design.  Without  a  principle  of  design  we  work 
either  haphazard  or  at  cross-purposes;  we  make  unnecessary 
compromises  and  magnify  the  difficulty  of  doing  even  small 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  dominant  idea,  logic  and 
system  would  be  at  once  introduced  into  our  practice,  all  of 
our  improvements  would  move  with  far  more  freedom  and 
ease,,  and  in  our  own  time  we  should  begin  to  enjoy  the  con- 
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venience  and  other  advantages  of  large  and  permanent 
improvements. 

In  time  all  progressive  cities  will  be  distinguished  by  a 
logical  and  organic  system  of  ample  thoroughfares.  After 
the  great  fire  of  London,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Had  it  been  followed, 
London  would  to-day  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  London  is  almost  without  great 
thoroughfares.  No  city  shows  so  sadly  the  want  of  a  plan. 
L’Enfant’s  great  plan  for  Washington,  though  virtually  lost 
sight  of  many  years  ago,  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  city  that 
a  reversion  to  it  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Founders  of  'New  Haven  Planned  Well  in  the  Green 

The  founders  of  New  Haven  planned  better  than  they  knew 
when  they  reserved  a  great  central  square  for  a  “market¬ 
place."  tjad  they  then  appreciated  the  advantages  of  radiat¬ 
ing  streets,  they  would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  truly 
modern  city.  Unfortunately  the  rectangular  arrangement  of 
streets  has  for  the  most  part  obtained,  and  that  arrangement 
is  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient,  as  it  provides  no  radiating 
avenues. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  old  New  England  towns  and  cities 
had  civic  centers,  formed  by  locating  their  churches,  town  halls, 
academies  and  schoolhouses  on  or  about  a  green  which 
served  on  “training  day”  for  the  evolutions  of  the  militia. 
In  this  sense  New  Haven  has  had  a  civic  center  for  nearly  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  On  the  Green  to-day  are  her 
three  old  churches,  and  facing  it  are  the  buildings  of  the  City 
and  County  and  the  College.  When  we  better  realize  what  a 
heritage  we  have  in  the  Green  we  shall  carry  on  in  a  larger 
spirit  and  with  a  clearer  vision  the  improvement  of  a  plan  so 
happily  begun  for  us  by  the  founders  of  the  City. 

Among  them  was  Matthew  Gilbert,  who  bore  a  brave  part, 
as  our  early  records  are  ample  witness.  It  would  be  fitting  to 
ask  his  distinguished  descendant,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  to  help  us 
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carry  on  now  the  plan  made  in  the  time  of  his  ancestor,  who 
walked  these  streets  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Matthew  Gilbert  was  chosen  one  of  the  “seven  pillars”33*  on 
which,  August  22,  1639,  the  Church  of  New  Haven  was  set. 
The  saying  that  “history  repeats  itself"  would  indeed  come 
true  if  we  should  now  make  his  descendant  one  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  set  “our  house”  on  ampler  foundations  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1907. 

Blake’s  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven  Green ”34 

In  his  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven  Green,”  one  of  the  most 
informing  as  well  as  entertaining  of  all  our  books  on  local 
history,  Mr.  Blake  says : 

“The  Green  as  we  see  it  to-day  embraces  within  its  area  a 
fraction  over  sixteen  acres.  Its  shape  is  not  quite  square, 
there  being  a  difference  of  twenty  feet  between  its  sides  on 
College  and  Chapel  streets  and  of  ten  feet  between  College 
and  Elm.  The  average  length  of  its  sides  is  about  840  feet 
and  the  distance  around  it  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  a 
mile.  ...  It  was  laid  out  in  June  or  July,  1638,  by  John 
Brockett,  ‘Surveyor/  as  he  is  called  in  the  records,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other  eight  squares  of  the  town  plot,  this  central 
square  being  reserved  as  ‘a  market  place/  ...  In  two  cases 
connected  with  the  public  proclamation  of  Royal  accessions  it 
is  dignified  as  ‘The  Great  Square/  but  with  these  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  other  exceptions,  its  uniform  designation,  not 
only  in  all  local  records,  but  in  all  contemporary  literature, 
was  ‘the  Market  Place’  until  about  1759.  Then  for  the  first 
time  (so  far  as  I  have  yet  discovered)  the  name  ‘the  Green' 
appears.” 

33a,  “Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  Robert  Newman, 
Mr.  Matthew  Gilbert,  Thomas  Fugill,  John  Punderson  and  Jeremy  Dixon.” 
(Kingsley’s  Historical  Discourse,  1838,  p.  83.) 

Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars. 
Prov.  ix,  1. 

34  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven  Green  from  1638  to  1862.  A  Series  of 
Papers  Read  Before  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  by  Henry 
T.  Blake.”  New  Haven,  1898. 
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Mr.  Blake  also  points  out  that: 

“New  Haven  Green  has  been  identified,  to  a  degree  that 
Boston  Common  has  not,  with  all  the  important  transactions 
and  events  connected  with  the  religious,  political  and  civil 
life  of  the  surrounding  community,  and  so  is  richer  in  historic 
associations  of  a  local  character”  (pp.  9-10). 

The  Green  Laid  Out  in  1638  by  John  Brockett ,35  Surveyor 

John  Brockett,  “Surveyor,”  to  whom  New  Haven  owes  the 
Green  more  perhaps  than  any  one  person,  came  to  New  Haven 
in  April,  1638,  with  Davenport  and  Eaton  and  their  Company. 
He  laid  out  the  “town  plot”  in  the  following  June  or  July  and 
did  his  work  so  well  that  “meets  and  bounds,”  established  by 
him  then,  stand  to-day.  Much  engaged  in  public  affairs,  the 
early  records  are  heavy  with  his  name.  He  lived  where 
Poli’s  theatre  now  stands.  In  1669  he  removed  to  Wallingford 
where  he  died  March  12,  1690.  The  Green  is  his  real  memo¬ 
rial,  but  a  tablet  should  record  his  name. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  on  the  Civic  Character  of  the  Green 

In  his  civic  oration  of  May  30,  1879,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon 
said : 

“This  Public  Square  was  called,  by  the  founders  of  our  city, 
‘The  Market  Place.’  It  was  designed  not  as  a  park  or  a  mere 
pleasure  ground,  but  as  a  place  for  public  buildings,  for  mil¬ 
itary  parades  and  exercises,  for  the  meeting  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  for  the  concourse  of  the  people,  for  all  such  public  uses 
as  were  served  of  old  by  the  Forum  at  Rome  and  the  Agora 
(called  in  our  English  Bibles  ‘Market’)  at  Athens,  and  in 
more  recent  times  by  the  great  square  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice, 
or  by  the  ‘Market-place’  in  many  a  city  of  those  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  with  which  some  of  our  founders  had  been  familiar 
before  their  coming  to  this  new  world.  The  central  square 

33  “John  Brockett,  Surveyor” — a  paper  read  January  17,  1910,  before  the 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  by  his  descendant,  Mrs.  C.  Berry 
Peets. 
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which  they,  with  wise  forethought,  reserved  for  public  uses 
is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  heart  of  their  city.” 

I  have  stepped  from  my  main  path  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  Green,  in  order  to  show  that  its 
re-creation  now  as  a  civic  center  is  in  line  with  its  original 
purpose  and  its  actual  historic  function.  We  should  seek 
in  every  way  possible  to  preserve  the  Green  as  a  center  for 
the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  people  of  the  City. 

A  Civic  Center  Plan  Would  Require  the  Sargent  Site 

I  have  approached  the  whole  subject  through  our  new 
library,  as  that  problem  comes  the  closest  home  to  me.  I  can 
foresee  that  the  new  library  plan,  so  generously  conceived  by 
Mrs.  Ives  and  so  happily  forwarded  by  our  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Aldermen,  will  be  in  large  measure  defeated  if  the  north 
side  of  the  Green  cannot  be  appropriated  to  a  civic  center; 
that  it  will  be  in  a  large  measure  defeated  if  a  towering 
hotel  is  placed  upon  the  Sargent  site,  as  proposed.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  hotel  syndicate  will  look  elsewhere  for  a  site, 
taking  perhaps  the  site  of  the  Tontine  Hotel,  or  some  other 
site,  not  cutting  the  heart  out  of  the  only  plan  that  can  give  the 
best  results  and  secure  the  greatest  general  good.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  Tontine  site  will  be  available  within 
three  years. 

Tall  Buildings  should  he  Grouped  Together 

The  new  library  will  be  a  low  building — probably  two 
stories.  The  new  hotel  will  almost  of  necessity  be  a  tall  build¬ 
ing — perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  stories.  The  people  may 
judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  placing  two  buildings,  one 
very  low  and  one  very  high,  on  the  opposite  corners  of  the 
square,  on  the  Bristol  and  Sargent  sites.  The  new  county 
court  house  and  the  new  hall  of  records  will  be  relatively  low 
buildings,  and  should  be  grouped  with  the  new  library  building. 
The  new  hotel  should  be  grouped  with  high  buildings  or 
placed  where  in  the  future  we  shall  have  high  buildings.  Some 
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site  between  the  Green  and  our  monumental  union  station 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  as  well  as  an  advantageous 
site  for  the  proposed  new  hotel. 

A  towering  building  on  the  Sargent  site  would  upset  the 
balance  of  the  Green  beyond  any  possible  recovery,  and 
belittle  and  ruin  the  effect  of  the  new  library  building;  and 
the  better  the  -library  building  the  worse  for  it.  A  quiet, 
restrained  library  building,  relying  upon  fineness  of  line  and 
justness  of  proportion  for  its  effect,  would,  as  anyone  can  see, 
be  entirely  eclipsed  by  a  nearby  building  aggressive  in  bulk 
and  height,  however  well  designed. 

The  City  of  Cleveland's  Message  to  New  Haven 

The  problem  which  confronts  New  Haven  is  so  much  like 
the  problem  that  confronted  Cleveland  several  years  ago,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  Cleveland  has  done.  In 
the  “Report"  of  the  St.  Louis  Group  Plan  Commission,  I 
find  this  statement : 

“The  city  of  Cleveland  which  has  a  population  of  about 
one-half  that  of  St.  Louis,  has  actually  started  work  on  a 
municipal  group  scheme,  which  the  average  citizens  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States  would  pronounce  ‘ideal,’  but  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  of  fulfillment.  Cleveland  has  condemned 
acres  in  the  best  part  of  the  municipal  district  and  is  building 
the  buildings  just  as  she  created  her  wonderfully  beautiful 
park  system.” 

The  Philadelphia  “Report”  makes  the  following  comment 
upon  Cleveland’s  progress : 

“This  ‘ideal,  but  absolutely  impossible-of-fulfillment’  plan 
that  is  being  fulfilled,  was  suggested  several  years  ago,  when 
it  happened  that  the  construction  of  a  city  hall,  a  court 
house,  a  public  library,  a  new  union  station  and  a  United 
States  postoffice  was  being  considered.  It  was  proposed  that 
these  buildings  should  be  arranged  around  a  mall,  so  as  to 
increase  their  convenience,  to  produce  a  complete  effect,  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  each  other  and  to  give  to  the  stranger 
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an  impression  that  would  never  be  forgotten.  After  several 
years  of  effort,  the  plan  herewith  reproduced  was  presented 
and  has  been  adopted.  It  consists  of  a  central  mall  cut  from 
a  part  of  the  city,  which,  though  near  its  center,  has  no  build¬ 
ings  of  great  value,  the  land  itself  being  less  costly  than  that 
which  surrounds  it.  .  .  . 

“Cleveland’s  group  plan  establishes  an  entranceway  to  the 
city,  which  for  dignity  and  beauty  will  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  Only  a  portion  of  the  expense  can  be 
charged  against  the  group  plan.  If  there  were  no  such  plan, 
the  necessity  would  still  exist  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  and 
erection  of  many  buildings.  .  .  . 

“In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  without 
the  group  plan  more  costly  building  sites  would  certainly  have 
been  selected  than  have  now  been  secured. 

“The  citizens  of  Cleveland  may  well  regard  the  cost  of  the 
group  plan  as  small  in  comparison  with  the  permanent  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  investment.  There  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
value  of  surrounding  property,  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  collected.  And  beyond  all  monetary 
considerations,  the  city  must  derive  large  benefits  from  its 
foresight  in  paving  the  way  to  what,  but  a  few  years  hence, 
may  correspond  favorably  with  those  wonderful  and  beautiful 
architectural  effects  in  European  capitals  that  command  the 
admiration  of  the  world.” 

Testimony  from-  the  City  of  Buffalo 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Cary  of  Buffalo  from  Mr.  Sher¬ 
lock  Swann  I  find  the  following: 

“There  is  no  question  that  public  improvements  of  this 
character  in  any  city  must  in  time  not  only  repay  for  any 
reasonable  outlay,  but,  as  years  go  on,  the  greater  taxable  basis 
eventually  decreases  the  amount  of  levy  annually  necessary. 
Judging*  from  the  result  obtained  here,  and  as  you  know  we 
have  not  as  yet  had  a  year  in  which  to  see  them,  I  would  say 
that  any  city  that  passes  or  lets  pass  an  opportunity  for  great 
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public  improvements,  takes  a  step  backward  in  the  path  of 
progress.” 

Two  Arrangements  for  Buildings 

The  library,  a  hall  of  records  and  the  county,  court  house 
offer  two  arrangements : — First,  the  location  of  a  hall  of 
records  between  the  library  and  a  county  court  house  on 
the  Sargent  site;  second,  the  location  of  the  county  court 
house  between  the  library  and  a  hall  of  records  which  would 
then  occupy  the  Sargent  site.  Both  arrangements  permit  the 
three  buildings  to  be  organically  related  and  designed  as  one 
group,  but  the  second  is  more  logical  and  would  secure  a  finer 
effect,  as  it  would  locate  the  court  house  in  the  center  where 
it  would  command  the  Green  and  balance  the  City  Hall  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Phelps  Gateway  on  the  other. 

Preferably  the  largest  building  should  occupy  the  center  of 
the  group.  Moreover  a  court  house  gives  a  finer  opportunity 
than  a  library  can  give  for  a  building  repeating  the  high  note 
struck  by  our  beautiful  Colonial  churches.  By  placing  these 
three  buildings,  the  court  house  in  the  center,  on  a  slightly 
raised  platform  or  terrace,  to  tie  them  together  and  lift  them 
slightly  above  the  Green,  an  effect  of  splendid  style  and  great 
dignity  could  be  secured. 

A  Public-spirited  Citizen  Employs  an  Architect 

Through  the  public  spirit  of  a  citizen,37  an  architect38  has 
been  employed  to  design  a  group  of  Colonial  buildings — a 
library,  a  hall  of  records  and  a  court  house — to  suggest  in  a 
tentative  way  how  they  might  be. made  to  look  under  either  of 
these  arrangements.  These  drawings  are  published  herewith. 
They  are  not  intended  to  suggest  any  final  design;  they 
aim  only  to  visualize  the  idea — to  show  how  finely  buildings 

37  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Woodford,  one  hundredth  Rector  of  The  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  founded  by  Governor  Edward  Hopkins, 
1660. 

3h  Mr.  Ernest  M.  A.  Machado  drowned  in  Lower  Danforth  Lake,  N.  H., 
September  22,  1907.  See  pp.  53-57. 
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designed  as  a  group  might  be  made  to  look  on  the  site  in 
question. 


The  Time  has  Come  for  Nezv  Haven  to  Act 

Is  it  not  time  for  New  Haven  to  act?  Should  not  the  Mayor 
call  a  meeting  of  her  citizens  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
secure  a  commission  of  experts  to  prepare  and  present  a 
plan?  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  easily 
the  greatest  authority  in  this  country  on  plans  of  this  sort, 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  Colonial  style  of  which  he  is 
the  greatest  living  exponent.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  plan  for  an  old  Colonial  city  like 
New  Haven,  with  its  unrivaled  great  central  square  and 
matchless  opportunity  for  an  encircling  park  system,  will 
appeal  to  him  so  powerfully  that  he  will  consent  to  give  his 
aid  and  serve  on  a  commission?39 

No  future  generation  of  citizens  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  doing  for  the  City  what  the  present  generation  can  and 
should  do.  We  cannot  look  too  far  ahead  nor  plan  too  largely 
nor  too  well  for  what  is  and  must  always  be  the  largest  and 
most  widely  influential  City  of  Connecticut. 

Primarily  a  Plan  is  a  Business  Proposition 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  I  am  not  advocating  an 
art  commission  of  any  sort.  I  am  advocating  a  business 
proposition — the  painstaking  study  by  trained  experts  of  a 
matter  of  municipal  business.40  Municipal  business  affairs  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  private  business.  Constructive 

s,9  During  the  few  weeks  following  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the 
writer  was  in  communication  with  Mr.  McKim  and  did  his  utmost  to 
secure  his  services  on  a  commission  of  experts  to  prepare  a  plan  for  New 
Haven.  But  Mr.  McKim,  overburdened  with  work  and  anxiety,  was 
already  a  sick  man;  he  died  September  14,  1909. 

40  “The  beauty  of  a  city  is  an  asset  of  commercial  value,  and  money  spent, 
within  reasonable  limits,  in  making  it  an  attractive  place  of  residence,  is 
prudently  spent.  For  it  will  draw  to  us  people  of  wealth  and  refinement, 
seeking  congenial  homes,  whose  possessions  will  find  their  way  into  the 
grand  list  of  the  city.” 
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imagination  and  experts  are  as  much  needed  in  the  successful 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  municipality  as  they  are 
in  the  administration  of  a  great  railroad  system.  In  an  under¬ 
taking  of  this  sort,  beauty  is  secondary ;  utility  is  and  must  be 
the  first  consideration.  To  make  our  City  more  convenient, 
easier  to  live  in,  easier  to  do  business  in,  easier  to  keep  clean, 
and  in  every  way  a  better  and  more  wholesome  place — these 
are  the  primary  objects  which  should  lead  us  to  get  into  line 
with  other  cities  and  secure  a  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  so  unifies  and  solidifies  the 
life  of  any  city  as  public  works  designed  with  particular 
reference  to  making  it  a  desirable  and  attractive  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  that  great  class  of  people  who  must  live  in  it  all 
the  year  round.  Public  works  make  for  the  solidarity  of 
municipal  life  and  good  order. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  is  the  time  and  the  hour 
for  New  Haven  to  secure  a  plan.  New  Haven  is  to-day 
being  given  the  form  it  must  have  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Just  as  the  railway  “cut”  as  decided  upon  three  years  ago  has 
made  its  permanent  mark  upon  New  Haven,  so  will  these  other 
improvements  in  their  own  degree  make  their  own  mark  upon 
New  Haven.. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  foregoing  as  follows : 

ist.  New  Haven  has  in  hand  several  large  undertakings 
which  should  be  considered  together  as  a  part  of  one  plan 
rather  than  separately. 

2d.  New  Haven  is  one  of  the  few  prominent  American 
cities  that  have  not  secured  from  outside  experts  a  plan  to 
follow  in  making  future  improvements. 

3d.  Among  the  improvements  already  in  hand  or  projected 
are:  a  new  public  library,  a  new  hall  of  records,  a  new  county 
court  house,  a  new  railway  station,  a  lake  at  the  foot  of 
East  Rock,  and  a  boulevard  miles  in  extent. 

4th.  In  the  near  future  New  Haven  will  require  a  new 
postofflce,  and  in  a  generation,  a  larger  city  hall. 

5th.  Plans  adopted  and  being  executed  in  cities  all  over 
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the  world,  involve  the  creation  of  a  civic  center,  a  term  chosen 
to  describe  the  grouping  of  public  buildings  for  convenience 
and  superior  effect. 

6th.  New  Haven  has  in  the  Green  an  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  formation  of  a  civic  center. 

7th.  New  Haven,  having  already  secured  the  Bristol  site 
and  the  Trowbridge  site,  needs  only  to  secure  the  Edwards 
site  and  the  Sargent  site  to  control  the  north  side  of  the 
Green  between  Church  and  Temple  streets  for  a  civic  center. 

8th.  The  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green  of  the 
Ives  Memorial  Library,  a  court  house  and  a  hall  of  records, 
designed  as  an  organized  group  of  buildings,  would  be  a 
fine  solution  of  these  three  problems  and  greatly  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  City. 

9th.  New  Haven  has  a  grave  traffic  problem  on  account 
of  wholly  insufficient  approaches  between  the  Green  and  the 
Union  Station. 

10th.  The  traffic  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  new  approaches,  involving  cutting,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  more  than  offset,  as  a  business  proposition, 
by  increase  in  values. 

nth.  Temple  Street,  if  widened  and  connected  by  simple 
cutting  with  Commerce  Street,  would  make  a  convenient  and 
stately  approach  from  the  proposed  new  Union  Station  to  the 
Green. 

1 2th.  As  the  Consolidated  railway  is  now  planning  not 
only  to  build  a  magnificent  railway  station,  forming  a  great 
vestibule  for  the  City,  but  also  to  improve  the  plot  owned  by 
the  company  in  front  of  the  new  station,  the  City  should  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  company  in  making  a  worthy  approach  from 
the  new  station  to  the  Green. 

13th.  Experts  should  be  invited  without  delay  to  consider 
and  report  a  plan  before  mistakes  make  the  acceptance  at  some 
future  time  of  an  inferior  plan  necessary. 

14th.  The  right  solution  of  the  municipal  problems  before 
New  Haven  to-day,  demand  special  knowledge,  experience, 
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complete  absence  of  local  prejudice  and  high  powers  of  con¬ 
structive  imagination. 

15th.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  employ  experts  and  secure 
a  plan  before  any  more  work  is  done  or  planned  affecting  the 
future  of  the  City. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June,  1907. 


Note. —  The  publication  of  this  “open  letter”  awakened 
throughout  the  City  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  gratifying  to 
the  writer  as  it  was  unexpected.  So  much  interest  was  shown 
that  his  honor,  Mayor  Studley,  was  led  to  call  a  mass  meeting 
which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  19th  in  Colonial 
Hall.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  our  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  public  spirited  citizens.  The  following  resolution 
was  offered  by  Henry  C.  White,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Burton 
Mansfield,  Escp,  and  after  being  remarked  upon  by  a  number 
of  citizens  was  unanimously  passed: 

“Voted:  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  of  which  he 
shall  be  a  member  ex  officio,  to  include  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  and  nine 
other  citizens ;  to  employ  experts  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  if  after  consideration  they  deem  this  course 
advisable;  to  procure,  by  appropriation  or  otherwise,  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  the  charges  and  expenses  of  such  experts,  if  employed;  and  to 
bring  any  plan  which  may  be  made  to  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  city,  with  the  committee’s  recommendations  in  regard  to  such 
plan;  said  committee  to  have  power  to  add  to  and  fill  vacancies  in  its 
membership.” 

A  few  days  later  the  Mayor  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens  to  undertake  the  matter  of  employing  experts 
to  secure  a  plan:  Hon.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff  (chairman),  Hon. 
John  P.  Studley,  George  Dudley  Seymour  (secretary),  Henry 
H.  Townshend  (assistant  secretary  and  treasurer),  Messrs. 
George  D.  Watrous,  William  W.  Farnam,  Frederick  D. 
Grave,  Max  Adler,  James  T.  Moran,  Frederick  F.  Brewster, 
Harry  G.  Day  and  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  name  of  Sylvester  Z.  Poli  was  added  to 
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this  list  in  order  that  the  Italo-American  citizens  might  be 
represented. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  room 
in  the  City  Hall,  July  i,  1907,  when  it  was  voted  to  invite 
Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  to 
prepare  and  report  upon  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city.  It  was  also  voted  to  ask  citizens  of  known  public  spirit 
to  subscribe  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  securing  and  publishing  the  report  of 
the  experts.  This  appeal  was  made  through  circulars  and 
the  press,  and  about  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000)  were 
within  a  few  weeks  subscribed  without  resort  to  personal  solici¬ 
tation.  The  subscriptions  were  nearly  all  in  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  up  to  October  22,  1909: 


Max  Adler, 

Harry  W.  Asher, 

Samuel  R.  Avis, 

Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin, 

S.  H.  Barnum, 

John  K.  Beach, 

Thomas  G.  Bennett, 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Betts, 

Edward  F.  and  Frederick  C.  Bishop, 
Hon.  Dennis  A.  Blakeslee, 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Bowers, 

Henry  Brewer, 

Frederick  F.  Brewster, 

Prof.  George  J.  Brush, 

Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt, 

D.  G.  Carmichael, 

Hon.  Minotte  E.  Chatfield, 

George  W.  Curtis, 

Leonard  M.  Daggett, 

Harry  G.  Day, 

Charles  S.  DeForest, 

John  I.  H.  Downes, 

Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight, 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Early, 

Henry  F.  English, 

Lewis  H.  English, 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam, 


Thomas  W.  Farnam, 

William  W.  Farnam, 

Hon.  Frederick  B.  Farnsworth, 
Mayor  of  New  Haven,  1897-9, 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 

John  B.  Fitch, 

Gamble-Desmond  Co., 

Frederick  D.  Grave, 

George  E.  Hall, 

Prof.  Yandell  Henderson, 

James  Hillhouse, 

George  E.  Hodson, 

Hon.  George  F.  Holcomb, 

Mayor  of  New  Haven,  1885-7, 
Thomas  Hooker, 

Henry  L.  Hotchkiss, 

Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  Jr., 
Walter  E.  Malley, 

Hon.  Burton  Mansfield, 

John  T.  Manson, 

Judge  A.  McClellan  Mathewson, 
Ralph  Miner, 

Gen.  Phelps  Montgomery, 

James  T.  Moran, 

Rev.  M.  McKeon, 

Charles  H.  Nettleton, 

Hon.  Henry  G.  Newton, 
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Frank  W.  Pardee, 

William  S.  Pardee, 

Henry  F.  Parmelee, 

Sylvester  Z.  Poli, 

Prof.  Edward  V.  Raynolds, 
died  Jan.  25,  1910, 

Prof.  Edward  B.  Reed, 

Leoni  W.  Robinson, 

Edwin  P.  Root, 

Henriette  F.  B.  Root, 

Amory  E.  Rowland, 

Lucien  Sanderson, 

Prof.  John  C.  Schwab, 

George  Dudley  Seymour, 
Henry  M.  Shartenberg, 

Judge  Earnest  C.  Simpson, 
Prof.  E.  Hershey  Sneath, 

Levi  T.  Snow, 

Hon.  Nehemiah  D.  Sperry, 
Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Swift, 

Sherwood  S.  Thompson, 
died  August  7,  1907, 

Frank  W.  Tiernan, 


Henry  H.  Townshend, 

Arthur  B.  Treat, 

Frank  D.  Trowbridge, 

Winston  J.  Trowbridge, 

The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Co., 
Julius  Twiss, 

Victor  Morris  Tyler, 

William  R.  Tyler,  died  Sept.  25,  1907, 
Col.  Isaac  M.  Ullman, 

Charles  M.  Walker, 

Curtis  Howard  Walker, 

Prof.  George  D.  Watrous, 

Weibel  Brewing  Co., 

Pierce  N.  Welch,  died  Oct.  26,  1909, 
Henry  C.  White, 

Hon.  Eli  Whitney, 

Dr.  F.  H.  Whittemore, 

Arthur  B.  Woodford, 

Margaret  C.  Woodford, 

Hon.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff  (then  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut), 

Yale  Brewing  Co.,  Inc. 


Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Olmsted  began  without  delay  to  collect 
the  material  for  the  report,  and  in  this  they  were  cordially 
assisted  by  officials  and  citizens.  To  rehearse  the  details  of 
the  preparations  required  and  to  describe  the  data  collected 
would  require  a  book  in  itself.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Olm¬ 
sted  repeatedly  visited  the  City  to  collect  material  and  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  its  particular  requirements,  for  cities 
are  as  individual  as  men.  Mr.  Olmsted  kept  one  of  his 
trained  assistants  here  for  several  weeks  examining  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  environs  of  the  City  and  making  sketches  for 
maps.  To  assist  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  committee  employed 
Mr.  Ronald  M.  Byrnes,  a  member  of  the  then  Senior 
class  of  Yale  University,  specializing  in  social  and  statistical 
science  under  Professor  William  B.  Bailey,  assistant  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  University.  From  official  and 
other  sources  Mr.  Byrnes  gathered  together  a  vast  amount  of 
hitherto  inaccessible  material,  which  he  embodied  in  a  report 
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of  some  one  hundred  pages,  transmitted  in  February,  1908, 
to  Mr.  Olmsted,  who  found  it  of  great  value.  So  valua¬ 
ble  indeed  is  this  “statistical  picture”  of  New  Haven  in  the 
year  1908  felt  to  be,  that  it  will  be  printed  in  full  as  an 
appendix  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Olmsted. 

This  material  having  been  collected,  it  yet  remained  to  study 
it,  to  consider  what  recommendations  should  be  made,  to 
prepare  plans  and  maps,  and  to  write  the  text  of  the  report 
itself.  It  is  expected  that  the  completed  report  may  soon  be 
presented  to  the  public40a  for  discussion  and  for  adoption,  so 
far  as  it  is  the  sense  of  the  community  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  a  plan  for  the  development  along  logical  lines 
of  the  City. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  on  the  initiative  of  Professor  John 
F.  Weir,  director  of  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Trow¬ 
bridge  Lecture  Course  was  given  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  now  in  progress  for  civic  improvement.  These  lectures, 
open  to  the  public,  were  given  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  the 
Art  School  building.  Professor  Weir’s  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  foremost  men  of  the  country  working  along  con¬ 
structive  artistic  lines,  enabled  him  to  prepare  and  carry  out 
a  lecture  course  on  the  subject  in  hand,  never  equaled  in  this 
country.  The  lectures,  fully  illustrated,  informed  the  public 
and  gave  impetus  to  the  movement.  The  following  is  a  list  of 

the  speakers,  their  subjects,  and  the  dates  on  which  the  lectures 

* 

were  given : 

December  3,  1908,  Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  “Civic  Improvement  in  the 
United  States”;  December  10,  1908,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  A.I.A., 
S.A.R.,  “Grouping  of  Public  Buildings”;  December  17,  1908,  ' 
Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  A.I.A.  (of  Carrere  &  Hastings)  “Civic 
Improvement  as  to  Parks,  Streets  and  Buildings” ;  January  21, 
1909,  Mr.  Walter  Cook,  trustee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  “Some  Considerations  in  Civic  Improvement” ; 

4°a  The  first  copies  of  the  report  were  issued  January,  1911,  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  fund.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the  public  almost 
immediately  thereafter. 
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January  28,  1909,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  landscape 
architect,  “Parks  and  Civic  Improvements’’;  February  4, 
1909,  Mr.  Charles  Howard  Walker,  A.I.A.,  “Embellishment 
of  Cities.” 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  September,  1910. 


“We  must  come,  I  believe,  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the  principle,  now 
well  established  in  some  of  the  German  states,  that,  when  any  tract  of 
land  in  or  adjoining  a  city  is  opened  up  for  building  purposes,  not  only 
the  necessary  streets  must  be  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  the  public,  but 
also  all  the  other  areas  that  will  be  required  to  meet  properly  and  liberally, 
but  without  extravagance,  all  the  public  needs  of  that  locality  when 
fully  occupied,  just  so  far  as  those  needs  can  be  foreseen  by  intelligent 
and  experienced  men.  In  no  other  way  can  the  sites  for  these  local 
institutions  be  placed  so  well  or  with  so  little  economic  waste.”  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted;  Address  at  Rochester,  May  2,  1910. 

“We  spend  thought  on  the  inside  of  our  houses,  and  develop  to  a 
fault  the  insidious  instinct  of  the  collector,  but  the  setting  of  our  build¬ 
ings  is  still  an  affair  of  haphazard,  and  we  seem  to  have  given  up,  as 
desperate,  the  attempt  to  make  the  city  beautiful  as  a  whole.  Slipshod 
administration  is  accepted  by  the  public  without  protest,  and  the  artist, 
in  despair  at  the  intellectual  atmosphere  that  surrounds  him,  tends  more 
and  more  to  withdraw  into  himself.  The  consequence  is  that  we  do  not 
get  the  best  ability  available.  Problems  of  the  greatest  artistic  difficulty 
are  often  settled  by  amateurs,  and  the  laying  out  of  our  streets  and 
public  places  proceeds  on  no  consecutive  system  whatever.”  Reginald 
Blomfield  in  “Art  and  Life  and  the  Building  and  Decoration  of  Cities.” 
London,  1897,  p.  170. 

The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  sorely  overworked  and  misleading 
expression  “City  Beautiful”  of  which  I  am  aware  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Blomfield’s  book  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken. 

The  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Open  Letter  printed  on  pp.  16-48 
bore  fruit  in  an  amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  Haven, 
creating  a  Commission  on  the  City  Plan.  The  text  of  the  act  which  was 
approved  May  28,  1913,  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  Up  to  this  time 
(1920)  and  to  the  writer’s  profound  disappointment,  the  Commission  has 
accomplished  virtually  nothing.  Its  carefully  prepared  plan  to  acquire 
the  so-called  Heublein  property  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Church  streets 
failed.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  this  Open  Letter  defeated  the  project 
then  well  under  way  of  locating  the  Hotel  Taft  on  the  site  of  the  Sargent 
House,  now  occupied  by  the  New  Haven  County  Court  House.  That 
indeed,  as  it  may  now  be  stated,  was  the  immediate  object' of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  the  Open  Letter. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ERNEST  M.  A.  MACHADO." 

“Some  pretend  to  judge  an  individual  by  his  hand  writing;  but  I 
would  rather  say,  ‘Show  me  his  house.’  ’’ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Register,  Sir: 

I  cannot  forbear  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Ernest  M. 
A.  Machado,  whose  work  contributed  so  much  to  awaken¬ 
ing  New  Haven  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  plan  for  the 
future  improvement  of  the  city,  with  particular  reference  to 
grouping  public  buildings  around  the  Green.  His  designs 
for  grouping  the  library,  the  county  court  house  and  a  hall  of 
records  on  that  portion  of  Elm  Street  lying  between  Temple 
and  Church  streets,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  visualize 
the  project  and  show  the  greatness  of  our  opportunity.  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  too  personal,  I  may  say  that  I  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Machado  one  evening  in  the  forepart  of  last  April  at 
the  Graduates  Club  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Woodford,  rector  of  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Machado  was  then  at  work 
upon  designs  for  houses  for  Mr.  Woodford  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
S.-  Root,  to  be  located  on  the  old  Bowditch  estate  on  Whallev 
Avenue.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Machado  I  said  that  I  was 
preparing  a  paper  by  which  I  hoped  to  interest  the  people  of 
New  Haven  in  securing  a  plan  for  the  future  improvement 
of  the  city  and  that  I  felt  that  I  must  in  some  way  visualize  the 
project  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  drive  the  argument  home. 

Mr.  Machado  showed  so  much  appreciation  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  we  finally  went  out  upon  the  Green,  and,  although  it 
was  dark,  I  was  able  to  show  him  in  a  general  way  what  my 
project  was  for  grouping  the  three  buildings  mentioned,  upon 
the  sites  occupied  by  the  Bristol,  Trowbridge,  Edwards  and 
Sargent  houses.  Mr.  Machado  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
situation  and  we  spent  some  time  discussing  the  project,  and 

41  Published  in  the  Nezv  Haven  Register,  Nove'mber  io,  1907. 
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viewing  the  present  buildings  and  the  site  from  different  points 
on  the  Green  to  reach  an  idea  of  scale.  Without  going  into 
the  matter  in  further  detail,  Mr.  Woodford  soon  arranged  with 
Mr.  Machado  to  make  some  tentative  designs  suitable  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  public.  Mr.  Machado  undertook  the  work  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  securing  measurements,  maps  and 
photographs  of  the  Green  and  the  houses  referred  to,  and 
studying  the  whole  proposition  with  as  much  care  as  though 
he  had  been  formally  commissioned  to  design  the  three  build¬ 
ings  specified.  He  made  many  studies  never,  of  course,  seen 
by  the  public,  but  of  great  interest  and  suggestiveness,  and  all 
marked  by  a  singular  refinement  of  taste.  Indeed,  he  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  work  that  the  publication  of  my  “Open 
Letter”42  was  considerably  delayed.  His  final  designs  made  a 
profound  impression,  as  I  believe,  on  the  community,  and 
perhaps  helped  more  than  anything  else  to  show  the  people  of 
the  city  the  imperative  necessity  of  securing  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  public  purposes.  It  must  be  left  to  architects  to  say 
how  intelligently  he  solved  the  problem  before  him,  and 
what  a  firm  grasp  he  showed  of  fundamental  architectural 
principles.  He  did  this  work  last  April  and  May.  His  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  work  was  inadequate,  but  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  his  work  had  told.  In  September 
he  was  drowned  by  the  overturning  of  a  canoe  in  the  lake  at 
Freedom,  N.  H.,  and  a  career  of  exceptional  promise  was 
closed. 

Mr.  Machado  was  born  in  Salem  in  1868;  his  father,  Tuan 
Francesco  Machado,  of  Spanish  ancestry,  came  to  Salem  from 
the  island  of  Cuba;  his  mother  was  of  old  New  England  stock. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Salem  and  then  took  the 
four  years’  course  in  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1890,  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  For  the  next  four  years 
he  continued  his  studies  with  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Cool- 
idge  of  Boston,  successors  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson.  A 
young  architect  could  hardly  ask  for  a  better  opportunity 


42  The  preceding  article,  *pp,  16-48. 
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of  beginning  the  practice  of  his  profession  than  in  this  office 
with  its  great  traditions.  Here  he  did  designing  and  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  all  buildings  designed  by  him. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  held  a  similar  position  with  another 
noted  firm  of  Boston  architects,  Messrs.  Winslow  &  Wetherell. 
When  with  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge  he  made  the 
designs  for  Perkins  Hall,  the  first  of  Harvard’s  new  buildings 
to  be  built  on  Colonial  lines.  While  he  was  with  these  two 
firms  he  did  some  business  on  his  own  account.  His  private 
business  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  about  eight  years  ago 
he  opened  an  office  of  his  own  in  Salem,  then  another  in 
Boston. 

It  falls  to  few  young  architects  to  have  such  varied  work 
to  do  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Machado  in  his  seventeen  years 
of  work.  He  avoided  the  too  common  mistake  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  professional  man  of  beginning  *with  a  specialty  instead 
of  leading  up  to  a  specialty  through  years  of  general  prac¬ 
tice.  He  designed  churches,  schools,  libraries,  business  build¬ 
ings,  clubhouses,  city  and  country  houses  and  country  estates. 
He  worked  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  used  a  wide  range  of 
building  materials.  Last  spring  he  opened  an  office  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  as  the  growth  of  his  business  there  seemed  to  require 
it.  This  office  was  under  the  name  of  Machado  &  Weeks. 

He  was,  however,  most  at  home  in  the  Colonial  style,  which 
he  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying  in  its  purest  and 
most  distinguished  forms  at  Salem.  His  work  in  this  style 
was  marked  by  great  refinement  and  an  exceptional  sense  of 
scale.  He  used  its  motives  as  easily  as  one  speaks  a 
language — he  adapted  it  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  In 
domestic  buildings  he  made  the  style  bend  to  convenience  and 
comfort ;  in  public  buildings  he  secured  the  required  formality 
without  approaching  the  grandiose  effects  so  unsuited  to  the 
genius  of  a  home-bred  people  like  those  of  New  England.  It 
would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  enumerate  a  list  of  the 
buildings  he  designed.  I  may  mention,  however,  Perkins 
Hall  for  Harvard;  a  memorial  masonic  building  at  Wilton, 
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N.  H. ;  a  holiday  house  for  the  G.  F.  Society  at  Milford, 
N.  H. ;  Christ  Church,  Duxbury ;  Blake  Memorial  Chapel, 
Salem;  Lyceum  building,  Salem;  Ottawa  Country  and  Golf 
Clubhouse,  and  American  Bank  Note  Company  building,  at 
Ottawa;  country  estate  for  J.  H.  Proctor  at  Ipswich;  town 
hall,  public  library  and  schoolhouse  at  Hamilton,  Mass. ; 
country  estate  for  C.  H.  Parker  at  Beverly  Farms. 

Without  capital  and  without  influential  friends,  he  built  up 
a  large  practice  by  his  own  persistent  effort,  his  conscientious 
work  and  real  ability.  He  loved  his  profession  and  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  every  detail  connected  with  it.  He  had  the 
rare  combination  of  a  fine  artistic  sense  with  an  equally 
keen  sense  of  the  practical.  He  was  quick  to  grasp  a  situa¬ 
tion,  to  see  its  possibilities,  and  make  the  most  of  them;  he 
made  everything  count. 

With  all  his  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  he  had  a  corre¬ 
sponding  passion  for  life  out  of  doors.  He  was  a  devoted 
fisherman  and  counted  the  days  till  he  should  be  in  the  woods 
again.  On  September  22,  at  Freedom,  N.  H.,  while  returning 
with  his  nephew  in  a  canoe  from  one  of  his  camping  expedi¬ 
tions,  his  canoe  was  upset  in  Lower  Danforth  Lake.  The 
water  was  very  cold,  and  before  the  canoe  could  be  reached,  he 
sank.  His  body  was  recovered  and  services  were  held  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem,  October  2nd.  There  was  also 
a  private  service  in  the  beautiful  Blake  Memorial  Chapel, 
which  he  designed. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Machado’s  interest  is  shown  by  a  list  of 
his  clubs.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Canadian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects.  In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clubs  and  associations  in  Massachusetts :  Society  of 
Architects,  Puritan  Club,  Technology  Club,  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  all  of  Boston;  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem 
Club,  Young  Men’s  Republican  Club,  Salem  Country  Club, 
Civic  League  of  Salem,  all  of  Salem;  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club 
of  Boston  and  Marblehead,  and  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club 
of  Marblehead. 
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The  two  perspectives  finally  finished  by  Mr.  Machado  and 
shown  to  the  New  Haven  public,  were  the  result  of  a  series  of 
careful  studies  involving  an  amount  of  work  hard  for  anyone 
but  an  architect  to  comprehend.  One  of  these  was  reproduced 
in  the  New  Haven  papers  of  Sunday,  June  2nd.  Both  were 
afterwards  exhibited  for  some  days  in  the  window  of  Mr. 
Phelps’s  studio  on  Chapel  Street.  Mr.  Watrous  has  asked 
for  the  original  drawings  and  they  will  be  framed  and  placed 
in  the  new  library  building.  As  time  goes  on  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  regarded  with  more  and  more  interest  as 
souvenirs  of  the  very  beginning  of  New  Haven’s  awakening 
to  the  civic  improvement  movement. 

I  did  not  know  Mr.  Machado  well  enough  to  speak  of  him 
personally,  nor  am  I  sufficiently  familiar  with  his  work  to 
speak  of  that  critically,  if  I  were  competent  to  do  so;  but 
feeling  that  we  are  here  under  a  great  obligation  to  him  for 
what  he  did  for  us,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  his  untimely  death 
go  unnoticed — unwilling  not  to  pay  him  this  brief,  if  inade¬ 
quate  tribute. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  6,  1907. 


“Every  city  should  make  ample  provision  for  spacious  public  squares. 
Trees  of  every  variety,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  evergreens,  should  decorate 
these  grounds,  and  fountains  throw  up  their  sparkling  waters,  contrasting 
their  pure,  white  marble  with  the  deep  green  foliage.  Here,  beneath  the 
shaded  walks,  the  inhabitants  might  enjoy  the  sweet  air,  the  children 
sport  upon  the  fresh  grass,  and  all  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  beautiful  natural  objects.  Here  the  young  and  the  old  might  meet 
to  ‘drive  dull  care  away/  and  lose  for  a  few  brief  moments  the  cab 
culating,  money-making  plans  that  almost  constantly  usurp  American 
thought  and  feeling . 

“The  New  Haven  Green  has  been  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  public  squares  in  this  country.  Its  elms  are  remarkably  fine ; 
it  has  recently  been  enclosed  with  a  light  and  tasteful  iron  railing,  which 
adds  much  to  its  beauty.”  (Mrs.  Tuthill  in  “History  of  Architecture 
from  the  Earliest  Times,  its  Present  Condition  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  etc.”  Philadelphia,  1848.) 
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It  is  rather  curious  that  over  sixty  years  ago  a  New  Haven  woman 
should  have  been  advocating  more  parks  and  playgrounds  for  American 
cities.  The  beauty  and  fame  of  New  Haven  Green  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  her  feeling  on  the  subject.  For  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Tuthill  see  pp.  206-7. 

A  Description  of  New  Haven  in  1834 

“New  Haven  is  considered  to  be  the  most  handsome  town  in  the  States; 
and  every  one  inquires  of  the  stranger,  whether  he  has  seen  New  Haven? 
I  cannot  exactly  accord  with  this  opinion ;  but,  without  comparisons,  it  is 
handsome  enough,  and  has  attractions  of  a  higher  class,  to  which  few 
towns  can  have  even  a  pretence.  It  is  placed  on  a  small  plain,  which  is 
redeemed  from  tameness  by  the  bay,  with  its  fine  headlines  in  front,  and 
by  the  west  and  east  rocks,  with  the  distant  peak  of  Mount  Carmel  in  the 
background.  This  plain  is  laid  out  in  squares ;  so  that  the  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  They  are  unusually  wide ;  and  on  each  side 
are  planted  with  the  drooping  elm,  which  flourishes  here  in  high  luxuri¬ 
ance. 

“One  of  these  squares  is  left  open,  as  a  green  and  promenade;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  great  beauty  of  the  town  is  concentrated.  Round  three  sides 
of  this  large  area,  stands  some  of  the  best  dwellings  in  the  place.  The 
remaining  side  is  occupied  by  the  several  erections  of  the  college ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  are  placed,  with  intervening  distances,  three  churches  and 
the  State  House.  These  buildings,  especially  the  State  House,  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  become  the  principal  object  of  the  picture;  and  the  ver¬ 
dant  forground,  with  the  breaks  which  allow  the  eye  to  take  in*  parts  of 
the  old  college  make,  indeed,  a  noble  sight.  But  the  charm  of  this,  as 
of  other  views,  is  derived  from  the  over-spreading  foliage  of  the  trees, 
which  soften  down  the  hard  lines  and  bright  objects  delightfully,  and 
which  form,  as  you  pass  about,  those  lovely  vistas  of  light  and  shade  in 
which  the  eye  rejoices.  New  Haven  is  a  city  in  a  wood,  and  a  wood  in 
a  city.  It  wants,  however,  a  strong  sun  to  appreciate  it.  On  a  cold  and 
heavy  day  it  might  appear  cheerless ;  but  give  it  a  fine  warm  sun  and  a 
playful  breeze,  and  whose  shades  shall  be  so  refreshing?  whose  lights  so 
sparkling  and  animated?”  Andrew  Reed  and  James  Matheson:  A  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  the  Deputation  from  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  London,  1835,  pp.  471-473. 

(The  above  description  was  apparently  written  by  Doctor  Reed.) 
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LOOKING  FORWARD  :  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE 
THE  WOMEN’S  CIVIC  CLUB  OF  NEW 
HAVEN  ON  MARCH  2?,  1908.43 

[The  guest  of  the  club  for  the  afternoon  was  George  Dudley 
Seymour,  the  leader  in  the  movement  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  and  who  was  instrumental 
in  moving  former  Mayor  Studley  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  bring 
his  ideas  into  realization.  Mr.  Seymour  began  by  regretting 
that  the  report  of  the  architects  engaged  by  the  committee  was 
not  yet  made.  He  had  hoped  to  comment  upon  it.  The  archi¬ 
tects,  as  will  be  remembered,  are  Cass  Gilbert,  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  the  well-known  landscape  architect.]  Mr. 
Seymour  then  went  on  to  say : 

“As  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the  architects,  I  may  say 
in  a  general  way  that  Mr.  Gilbert  is  prepared  to  recommend 
an  improved  approach  from  the  new  Union  Station  to  the 
Green.  This,  if  adopted,  will  provide  a  striking  site  for  a 
hotel  and  other  buildings  of  a  semi-public  character,  such  as 
apartment  houses  and  stores,  to  say  nothing  of  greatly  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  City  as  approached  from  the  station. 
The  great  hotels  of  the  world  are  being  more  and  more 
located  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access  to  union  railway  stations.  A 
great  hotel  cannot  depend  for  its  support  upon  permanent 
guests ;  it  must  attract  a  large  transient  trade.  Mr.  Gilbert 
thinks  that  his  plan  might  be  carried  out  at  an  expense  so 
moderate  that  it  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  results  secured. 

43  Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  and  the  New  Haven 
Palladium  of  March  26,  1908.  The  bracketed  paragraph,  from  the  New 
Haven  J ournal-Courier,  is  printed  to  take  the  place  of  the  writer’s  first 
paragraphs,  his  manuscript  not  having  been  preserved. 
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Mr.  Olmsted  will  show  us  how  our  existing  parks  may  be  con¬ 
nected  in  series,  and  urge  the  acquisition  of  areas  now  pro¬ 
curable  at  moderate  prices  for  conversion  later  on,  into 
play-grounds  for  little  children — neighborhood  parks  for  neigh¬ 
borhood  use.  We  also  need  tracts  for  public  athletics,  fields 
for  the  young  men  who  work  in  shops,  stores  and  offices. 
As  the  City  grows  we  shall  more  and  more  need  parks  for 
our  working  population,  parks  for  building  up  again  the 
physical  strength  so  freely  expended  day  by  day  in  factory 
and  store  for  the  enrichment  of  the  City.  To  improve  the 
health  of  the  laborer  is  to  increase  his  efficiency.  Everything 
that  makes  for  health  and  morals  in  a  community  is  good 
economics.  Fine  schools,  fine  parks — these  attract  and  retain 
a  high  class  of  citizens. 

“After  examining  our  parks,  Mr.  Olmsted  said  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  our  Commissioners  were  able  with  such 
a  small  annual  outlay  for  parks  to  do  so  much  in  the  way  of 
improvements  and  up-keep.  He  feels  that  we  need  more 
small  parks  in  the  crowded  portions  of  the  City,  as  well  as 
more  land  here  and  there  in  the  outskirts  of  the  City,  not 
only  to  extend  our  park  acreage  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  provide 
for  connecting  the  parks  that  we  now  have  into  a  chain 
engirdling  the  City. 

The  Group  Plan  Assured 

“Our  group  plan  is  assured.  When  I  suggested  last  June 
to  the  citizens  that  the  frontage  on  the  Green  of  Elm  Street, 
between  Church  and  Temple  streets,  should  be  acquired  by  the 
City  and  used  for  public  buildings,  I  felt  sure  that  ultimately 
all  that  land  would  be  acquired  and  used  for  public  purposes, 
but  I  hardly  expected  that  within  a  year  the  plan  would  be 
assured.  The  deeds  have  not,  I  think,  passed,  but  it  seems 
now  certain  that  the  City  and  County  will  before  long  own 
this  entire  property,  and  that  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  Ives 
Memorial  Public  Library,  by  the  New  Haven  County  Court 
House,  and  perhaps  by  a  hall  of  records.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  the 
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plans  for  the  new  Public  Library  well  under  way,  and  the 
county  commissioners  and  bar  committee  are  collecting  data 
as  to  what  court  rooms  and  other  conveniences  will  be  required 
in  the  new  Court  House.  They  were  authorized  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  secure  a  site  and  a  plan,  but  no  building  operations 
can  be  taken  up  until  after  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  authorized. 

The  New  Post  office 

“In  my  open  letter,  published  last  June,  I  pointed  out  the 
need  of  a  new  postoffice,  showing  that  the  present  building 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  serve  much  longer  the  needs  of 
this  growing  community,  and  that  without  buying  up  the  adja¬ 
cent  property  its  extension  was  virtually  out  of  the  question, 
in  view  of  the  law  governing  Federal  buildings.  Now  the 
question  has  been  taken  up  in  good  earnest.  We  may  not 
secure  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  from  the  present 
Congress,  but  the  agitation  has  been  well  begun,  and  should  be 
kept  up  unceasingly  until  an  appropriation  has  been  secured. 

“One  plan  is  to  enlarge  our  present  building;  another  is 
to  replace  it  by  a  larger  building,  for  which  some  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  buildings  would  have  to  be  cleared  away.  The  subject 
is  one  of  such  paramount  importance  that  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  settled  without  a  far  look  into  the  future  and  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  enlightened  spirit.  It  is  hard  for  a  resident  of 
any  of  our  larger  cities  to  think  of  a  postoffice  otherwise  than 
as  a  building  of  monumental  character  representing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  The  aim  of  citizens  throughout  the  country 
has  always  been  to  secure  large  appropriations  from  Congress 
for  building  costly  postoffices,  conspicuous  in  their  character 
and  monumental  in  scale.  These  buildings  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  energy  of  the  citizens  of  a  city  and  their  ability 
to  get  large  appropriations  of  public  money.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  New  Haven — it  is  difficult  for  the  citizens  of  any 
American  city — to  turn  away  from  all  this  and  look  at  the 
postoffice  question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view — 
to  divorce  it  as  it  should  be  divorced,  from  every  consideration 
other  than  utility. 
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“Europe  has  always  led  us  in  the  matter  of  cheap  and 
convenient  postal  service.  Foreign  governments  have  long 
realized  that  a  postoffice  building  is  one  of  the  last  buildings 
that  should  be  made  to  typify  the  power  of  the  government 
or  depended  upon  to  adorn  a  city.  Its  utilitarian  needs  are 
paramount;  as  soon  as  they  are  disregarded,  the  building 
becomes  to  that  extent  disqualified  for  its  initial  purpose.  A 
postoffice  should  provide  an  enormous  single  room  with  an 
overhead  light.  Nothing  else  can  be  made  to  secure  the  same 
amount  of  convenience  and  dispatch  in  the  handling  and 
sorting  of  mail  matter.  This  great  room  should  not  be  broken 
by  masonry  partitions,  but  should  be  supported  on  ‘points/  so 
called,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  diffusion  of  light  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  of  movement  for  clerks  and 
mail  matter.  It  has  been  the  American  practice  to  locate  the 
Federal  offices  in  rooms  above  the  distributing  room,  just  as 
in  our  own  postoffice  here,  where  the  clerks,  who  serve  us  so 
faithfully,  work  in  a  perpetual  twilight — in  a  great  space 
insufficiently  lighted  and  badly  ventilated.  Obviously  an 
overhead  light  on  the  ground  floor  cannot  be  secured  in  a 
building  of  more  than  one  story  in  height. 

“Futhermore,  a  postoffice  should  be  located  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  railway  station,  so  as  to  reduce  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  the  time  and  labor  and  cost  of  handling  in-coming  and 
out-going  mails.  The  less  mail  matter  is  handled  the  greater 
the  safety  from  injury  and  loss.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
observed  the  hundreds  of  heavy  trucks  back  of  the  postoffice 
building  in  New  York  City,  will  readily  see  how  much  trucking 
might  have  been  saved  if  this  building  had  been  located  close 
to  a  railway  station.  President  Roosevelt  has,  in  a  recent 
message  to  Congress,  recommended  an  extension  of  our  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  parcels  post  system.  The  parcels  post  idea 
must  inevitably  be  extended  in  this  country.  When  it  is 
extended  the  volume  of  mail  matter  will  be  enormously 
increased,  and  the  time,  labor,  cost  and  danger  of  carrying 
it  back  and  forth  through  the  streets  of  cities  will  increase  in 
the  same  proportion. 
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“We  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake  in 
the  location  of  our  new  postoffice;  we  should  consider  the 
plan  now  being  advocated  by  the  Treasury  Department  with 
open  minds.  The  new  main  postoffice  in  New  York  City 
is  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railway  Sta¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  handling  of  the  mail  will  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  New  Orleans  is  also  proposing,  I  believe,  to 
locate  her  new  postoffice  close  to  the  railway  station.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  it  may  be  that  the  wisest  thing  for  us  to 
do  here,  will  be  to  keep  our  postoffice  where  it  is  now.  All  I 
am  contending  for  is  that  we  should  not  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  it  until  we  have  threshed  the  whole  subject  out  by  a 
full  public  discussion.  Let  us  not  ask  for  an  appropriation 
for  a  new  postoffice  until  we  are  sure  we  know,  not  what 
we  want,  but  what  is  the  best  thing  for  us,  and  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  that  will  succeed  us,  to  have.44 

44  In  the  forepart  of  1909  I  was  placed  upon  a  committee  appointed  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  consider  the  question  of  a  new  postoffice. 
While  traveling  in  Europe  I  wrote  Mr.  Charles  E.  Julin,  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  my  views  on  the  subject  in  response  to  a 
notice  of  a  meeting  of  this  committee.  This  letter  was  presented  to  the 
committee  and  so  far  as  published  in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of 
August  8,  read  as  follows : 


“Biarritz,  France,  July  ,  1909. 

“Dear  Mr.  Julin: 

“I  have  from  the  first  been  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  a  new 
postoffice  for  New  Haven.  To  put  the  matter  frankly,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  far  more  likely  to  get  what  we  want  than  what  is  best  for  11s  to 
have.  I  say  this  after  considerable  study  of  the  subject  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  modern  idea  of  postoffice  requirements,  and  after  considerable 
conversation  on  the  subject  with  James  Knox  Taylor,  the  supervising 
architect  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I  can’t  quote  him,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  if  he  expressed  his  mind  freely  he  would  say  that  what  we  should  have 
is  a  big  one-story  building  close  to  the  railroad  station  for  the  handling 
of  the  mail.  The  handling  of  mail  requires,  for  facility,  sanitation  and 
economy,  a  one-story  building  with  overhead  light.  First-class  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  mail  matter  cannot  be  secured  in  a  two-story  building, 
as  anything  above  the  first  story  cuts  off  light  and  air.  This  is  every¬ 
where  abroad  recognized  as  the  best  type  of  building  and  is  what  the 
Treasury  Department  advocates.  Proximity  to  the  railroad  station  is  the 
modern  practice  in  Europe  and  coming  to  be  in  the  United  States.  We 
should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  parcels  post  will  so  enormously 
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An  Equality  of  Opportunity 

“So  much  for  the  municipal  improvement  movement  here 
in  New  Haven  so  far  as  it  concerns  new  buildings,  a  better 
approach  to  the  town,  accessions  to  the  parks,  and  so  on.  In 
all  this  we  are  participating  in  a  national  impulse  for  civic 
improvement — an  impulse  now  felt  indeed  almost  all  over 
the  world.  I  may  as  well  say  that  my  own  feeling  about  the 
movement  here  in  New  Haven  is  now,  and  has  been  from  the 
first,  far  more  serious  than  is  expressed  by  the  term  ‘City 
Beautiful,’  as  it  is  used.  The  fruits  of  the  movement  here 
will,  I  hope,  be  found,  not  alone  in  a  city  better  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  life,  more  dignified  of  aspect,  more 
harmonious  in  its  architecture,  more  convenient  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of-  public  and  private  business,  better  adapted  for  the 
free  movement  of  its  citizens  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another,  better  equipped  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  people 

increase  the  bulk  of  mail  matter  that  it  will  be  wasteful  of  time  and 
money  to  haul  it  through  the  streets.  Tn  my  opinion,  New  Haven  should 
ask  for  $1,000,000  for  two  buildings — a  one-story  postoffice  building 
proper,  near  the  new  railway  station,  and  a  fine  Federal  building  on  a 
site  facing  the  Green.  The  Tontine  Hotel  site  could  not  be  improved 
upon. 

“This  Federal  building  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  on  the  first 
floor  a  main  substation  of  the  postoffice  and,  above,  all  the  local  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  such  as  customs,  recruiting  office,  marine 
inspection,  etc.  The  top  of  the  building  should,  of  course,  be  devoted  to 
the  United  States  courts.  This  plan  of  two  buildings  would  put  us  in 
the  forefront  of  thoroughly  up-to-date  cities.  It  is  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem.  I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Taylor  would,  if  free  to  do 
so,  endorse  every  word  I  have  written.  Nor  will  anyone  deny  that,  for 
the  Federal  building,  a  site  facing  the  Green  is  the  only  site  comporting 
with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  central  Government.  I  suppose  that 
property  owners  with  buildings  near  the  present  postoffice  would  fight  any 
plan  to  change  the  location  of  the  postoffice.  But  I  am  not  thinking  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  but  the  general  good.  A  new  building  on  the  old  site 
could  not  be  built  without  buying  in  the  entire  block,  and  that  would  cost 
more  money  than  the  plan  J  have  outlined.  Now  that  the  Tontine  site 
is  available,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  secure  it.  It  is  a  unique  opportunity, 
comparable  only  to  the  opportunity,  happily  utilized,  of  securing  the  only 
proper  site  for  our  new  County  Court  House. 

“Very  truly  yours, 


“George  Dudley  Seymour/' 
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of  moderate  means  who  live  here  the  year  around,  but  in  a  city 
in  which  there  will  be  as  near  as  humanly  possible  an  equal 
opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  enjoy  such  privileges  as  the 
city  affords.  It  seems  to  me  that  municipal  improvements  on 
a  large  scale  must  promote  the  solidarity  of  municipal  life, 
for  the  reason  that  everything  that  tends  to  make  the  citizens 
of  a  place  think  about  the  same  thing  tends  to  bring  them 
together. 

“The  collections  of  the  Yale  Art  School  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday  afternoons  for 
the  first  time  on  February  16.45  It  was  thought  at  the  time 

45  The  chief  treasures  of  the  Yale  Art  School  are  the  Trumbull  and  the 
Jarves  collections.  In  connection  with  the  civic  improvement  movement, 
of  which  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Yale  Art  School  and  Peabody 
Museum  are  features,  the  following  quotations  from  the  writings  of  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  who  made  the  collection  bearing  his  name,  are  of  interest: 

“The  first  duty  of  art,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  to  make  our 
public  buildings  and  places  as  instructive  and  enjoyable  as  possible.  They 
should  be  pleasurable,  full  of  attractive  beauty  and  eloquent  teachings. 
Picturesque  groupings  of  natural  objects,  architectural  surprises,  sermons 
from  the  sculptor’s  chisel  and  the  painter’s  palette,  the  ravishment  of  the 
soul  by  its  superior  senses,  the  refinement  of  mind  and  body  by  the 
sympathetic  power  of  beauty — these  are  a  portion  of  the  means  which  a 
due  estimation  of  art,  as  an  element  of  civilization,  inspires  the  ruling 
will  to  provide  freely  for  all.  If  art  be  kept  a  rare  and  tabooed  thing, 
a  specialty  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  it  excites  in  the  vulgar  mind  envy 
and  hate;  but  proffer  it  freely  to  the  public,  and  the  public  soon  learns 
to  delight  in  and  protect  it  as  its  rightful  inheritance.  It  also  tends  to 
develop  a  brotherhood  of  thought  and  feeling.  During  the  civil  strifes 
of  Italy,  art  flourished  and  was  respected.  Indeed,  to  some  extent,  it 
operated  as  a  sort  of  peace  society,  and  was  held  sacred  when  nothing 
else  was.  Even  rude  soldiers,  amid  the  perils  and  necessities  of  sieges, 
turned  aside  destruction  from  the  walls  that  sheltered  it.  The  history 
of  art  is  full  of  records  of  its  power  to  soften  and  elevate  the  human 
heart.  As  soon  would  man,  were  it  possible,  mar  one  of  God’s  sunsets, 
as  cease  to  respect  what  genius  has  confided  to  his  care,  when  once  his 
mind  has  been  awakened  to  its  meaning.”  James  Jackson  Jarves,  1820.-1888. 
The  Art  Idea.  Second  ed.  1865,  p.  337. 

“The  desire  for  art  being  awakened,  museums  to  illustrate  its  technical 
and  historical  progress,  and  galleries  to  exhibit  its  master-works,  become 
indispensable.  In  the  light  of  education,  appropriations  for  such  purposes 
are  as  much  a  duty  of  the  Government  as  for  any  other  purpose  connected 
with  the  true  welfare  of  the  people;  for  its  responsibilities  extend  over 
the  entire  social  system.” — James  Jackson  Jarves.  The  Jarves  collection 
of  Italian  primitives  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  outside  of  Italy. 
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to  be  more  than  likely  that  very  few  people  would  at  first  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  visiting  these  collections — that 
it  would  take  the  public  some  time  to  find  out  what  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  pleasure  and  profit  had  been  opened  to  them.  Some 
placed  the  limit  of  attendance  on  the  first  Sunday  for  both  the 
Art  School  and  Museum  at  one  hundred.  Some  thought  that 
even  that  figure  was  too  high.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  all 
expectation,  over  1,000  people  visited  the  Museum  and  1,500 
the  Art  School  the  first  Sunday.  The  succeeding  Sundays 
have  shown  increased  interest  rather  than  any  falling  off. 
The  Museum  and  Art  School  have  now  been  opened  six  succes¬ 
sive  Sundays,  and  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
15,000  people  have  visited  these  collections  on  these  six  days — , 
with  what  stimulation  of  interest  in  natural  history  and  the 
fine  arts  no  one  can  tell.46  One  gratifying  result  of  the  Sunday 
movement  has  been  that  there  is  a  greatly  increased  attendance 
during  the  week  days;  but  as  to  that  attendance  I  can  give 
no  figures.  I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
general  public,  and  on  that  account  I  mention  here,  that  the 
Art  School  and  Museum  are  open  week  days  to  the  general 

48  In  an  address  by  former  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  to 
teachers  who  were  using  the  art  museums  within  their  reach  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  education,  he  said  in  part : 

“I  should  like  to  call  attention  ....  to  the  point  that  this  teaching 
through  museums  is  not  only  the  teaching  of  beauty,  of  grace  and  of  the 
history  of  artistic  man ;  it  is  more  than  all  these  things.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  morality  and  the  teaching  of  the  way  toward  happiness.  I  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  think  a  good  deal  about  the  conditions  of  labor  in  our 
American  society,  and  the  saddest  thing  I  have  learned  is  the  lack  of  the 
happy  spirit  in  labor  in  the  American  industries.  That  is  a  most  pathetic 
and  lamentable  thing.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact — the  lack  of  the  happy,  con¬ 
tented,  satisfied  spirit  in  American  labor.  What  is  the  cure  for  that 
prodigious  evil  ?  It  is  the  bringing  into  the  American  industries  of  the 
method  and  spirit  of  the  artist.  The  artist  rejoices  in  his  work;  it  is 
the  chief  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  his  life.  He  is  not  looking  for 
pleasures  outside  his  work;  he  is  finding  pleasure  in  his  work.  And  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  spring  of  happiness  for  the  artist?  It  is  his  ideal 
of  excellence,  merit,  ideal  merit,  perfection  in  his  work,  the  bringing  of 
the  execution  to  the  fair  ideal.  Now,  that  is  what  is  needed  throughout 
all  industries,  and  one  means  of  bringing  into  American  industries  this 
source  of  happiness  is  the  kind  of  sowing  and  planting  which  this  museum 
has  been  doing.” 
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public  without  charge.  To  assist  in  understanding  its  col¬ 
lections  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  have  compiled  a 
descriptive  leaflet  of  four  pages,  written  in  simple  language. 
This  is  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all  visitors.  The 
Art  School  has  now  brought  out  a  small  leaflet  which  was 
distributed  to  visitors  for  the  first  time  last  Sunday.  The 
exhibits  in  the  Museum  are  provided  with  comprehensive 
descriptive  labels;  similar  labels  would  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  and  value  to  the  public  of  the  collections  of  the  Art 
School.  I  hope  the  great  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the 
Museum  and  the  Art  School  will  lead  to  the  publication  for 
each  institution  of  a  handbook  corresponding  to  the  hand¬ 
book  recently  issued  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  by  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts — a  book  so  wide  in  its  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  is  to  have  almost 
a  liberal  education  in  the  fine  arts.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  at  the  Museum,  I  believe,  to  provide  small  parties  with 
guides  to  explain  the  different  objects  shown,  while  Professor 
Weir,  of  the  Art  School,  has  announced  three  lectures  open  to 
the  public  and  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  Art  School 
collection.  Only  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  Art  School 
and  Museum  were  opened  on  Sundays  to  the  public,  but  this 
Sunday  opening  already  has  the  character  of  a  permanent 
institution.  Bridgeport  has  received  the  message,  according 
to  the  papers,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  persons  living 
in  the  surrounding  towns  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trolley  transportation  and  come  to  New  Haven 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  these  collections.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  just  organized  in 
Meriden,  are  employed  in  the  various  shops  during  week  days, 
but  they  can  come  on  Sunday  to  the  Yale  Art  School.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Yale  Art  School  should  not  do  for  New 
Haven  and  the  environs  of  New  Haven  just  what  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  doing  for  Boston  and  its  environs. 

“In  this  connection  and  on  the  subject  of  coordination  let  me 
add  that  the  librarian  of  the  New  Haven  Public  Library  has 
identified  that  institution  with  this  Sunday  opening  movement 
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by  publishing  in  the  papers  lists  of  books  in  the  Library,  which 
may  be  advantageously  read  preparatory  to  visiting  these 
collections.  The  Museum  and  Art  School  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
benefited  as  the  result  of  this  Sunday  opening  movement  in 
so  far  as  they  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  collections — to  place  them  in  better  shape  for 
examination  and  study.  Unquestionably,  also,  both  collections 
will  now  receive  important  additions.  The  Museum  has 
already  been  presented  with  a  gift  of  Indian  implements 
collected  in  this  locality;  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  will 
undoubtedly  now  find  their  way  to  the  Art  School,  all  drawn 
out  by  the  feeling  that  many  persons  possess  that  they  are 
only  trustees  of  valuable  works.  As  someone  has  said,  rare 
works  of  art,  once  only  accessible  to  the  rich,  are  now 
more  and  more  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  people. 
Museums  are  perpetual  invitations  to  the  wealthy  to  place 
their  treasures  where  the  public  may  see  them  and  enjoy 
them.47 

^  “After  all,  what  is  the  function  of  art  but  to  preserve  in  permanent 
and  beautiful  form  those  emotions  and  solaces  which  cheer  life  and  make 
it  kindlier,  more  heroic  and  easier  to  comprehend ;  which  lift  the  mind  of 
the  worker  from  the  harshness  and  loneliness  of  his  task,  and,  by  con¬ 
necting  him  with  what  has  gone  before,  free  him  from  a  sense  of  isolation 
and  hardship.” — Jane  Addams  in  “The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets.”  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1909. 


“I  have  spoken  of  the  ultilization  of  public  recreations  as  if  they  were 
to  be  expected  to  yield  only  health,  and  enjoyment,  and  improved  powers 
of  perception;  but  I  should  deal  with  the  subject  very  imperfectly  if 
I  did  not  point  out  that  the  right  utilization  of  public  reservations  is  a 
strong  agency  for  promoting  public  morality,  and  a  high  standard  of 
family  life.”  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University. 


“But  during  these  later  centuries  at  the  very  time  that  the  city  has 
become  distinctly  industrial  and  daily  labor  is  continually  more  monotonous 
and  subdivided,  we  seem  to  have  decided  that  no  provision  for  public  recre¬ 
ation  is  necessary.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  how  far  this  thought¬ 
less  conclusion  is  responsible  for  the  vicious  excitements  and  trivial  amuse¬ 
ments  which  in  a  modern  city  so  largely  take  the  place  formerly  supplied 
by  public  recreation  and  manly  sports.  It  would  be  illuminating  to  know 
the  legitimate  connection  between  lack  of  public  facilities  for  decent 
pleasures  and  our  present  social  immoralities.”  Jane  Addams. 
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“The  immense  success  attending  the  opening  of  the  Art 
School  and  Museum  on  Sundays  has  led  to  a  proposition  now 
under  consideration  to  have  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  building  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  may  not 
have  the  interest  to  the  general  public  of  the  collections  of 
the  Art  School  and  Museum,  there  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
people  in  this  community  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  memorials  gathered  in  that 
building  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  city.  The  lessons  to 
be  learned  there  are  varied,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  stimu¬ 
lating  those  collections  would  be  in  the  way  of  historical 
interest  to  many  minds  who  have  now  scarcely  a  glimmering 
of  the  path  by  which  we  have  come.  I  hope  the  authorities 
will  decide  to  open  the  building  Sundays  and  holidays  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  at  least.  If  that  should  be  done,  the 
librarian  of  our  public  library  could  publish  lists  of  books 
relating  to  our  local  history  and  helpful  to  all  intending  visitors. 
The  various  objects  on  exhibition  in  the  Historical  Society 
building  are  labeled,  but  I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  the  collections  might  be  relabeled  to  advantage. 
The  importance  of  labeling  objects  shown  in  museums  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inform  and  not  confuse  the  visitors,  is  being 
more  and  more  appreciated. 

“The  opening  of  the  Art  School  and  the  Museum  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  the  proposition  to  open  the  Historical  Society  build¬ 
ing  on  Sundays  are  significant  of  the  forces  now  working  to 
extend  to  everyone  who  has  the  will  to  enjoy  them,  privileges 
heretofore  restricted  to  a  small  class.  In  the  report  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  year  1907,  its  president, 
Mr.  Lane,  says  in  conclusion : 

“  ‘A  mere  collection  of  beautiful  objects  is  of  little  value 
unless  seen,  appreciated  and  understood  by  many.  It  is,  and 
should  be,  the  effort  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Museum  to  make  it  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the 
past,  an  active  and  living  force  in  the  community,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  all  classes  of  citizens  and  promoting  the  knowledge 
and  life  of  the  fine  arts.’ 
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“In  the  same  report,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  director  of  the 
Museum,  says  in  part : 

“  ‘It  is  desirable  that  every  means  be  adopted  to  make  the 
collections  enjoyable  to  the  public.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  that 
the  closest  possible  connection  with  the  schools  be  established 
to  the  end  that  the  faculty  of  aesthetic  appreciation  may  be 
developed  in  the  children  where  it  has,  to  say  the  least, 
remained  dormant  in  their  parents.  .  .  .  The  Museum  exists 
for  the  people.  Its  use  by  the  connoisseur,  by  artists  and  by 
the  student  of  the  history  of  art,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  its  use  by  the  public  at  large.  In  the  installation  of  the 
collections  in  the  new  building  the  governing  aim  will  be  so  to 
place  our  possessions  that  they  may  be  understood  and  enjoyed 
by  all  visitors.’ 

“I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  library  of  the 
New  Haven  County  Historical  Society,  with  its  rich  collection 
of  books  on  local  and  family  history,  may  be  opened  to  the 
public.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  duplicating 
these  books  in  the  public  or  University  libraries. 

fl  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  to 
the  University  authorities  the  opening  of  the  Art  School  and 
Peabody  Museum  on  Sundays  to  the  general  public.  My  first 
effort  in  this  direction  was  sometime  prior  to  1908,  when  this 
address  was  made.] 

Sunday  Recitals  on  the  Great  Newberry  Organ  Proposed 48 

[I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  University  author¬ 
ities  will  arrange  a  series  of  organ  recitals  in  Woolsey  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoons  next  winter.  Woolsey  Hall  is  one  of 

48  The  text  in  brackets,  forming  page  19  of  the  address  as  written,  was 
not  delivered,  since  a  friend  was  fearful  that  it  would  lead  to  criticism 
of  the  University  on  the  score  of  exemption  from  taxation.  The  page 
was,  therefore,  reserved  for  future  use.  On  May  11,  1908,  a  copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Yale  University,  with  a  letter.  Some  corre¬ 
spondence  followed.  The  next  fall  the  University  announced  two  public 
concerts  on  the  Newberry  organ.  These  were  given  by  Professor  Jepson 
to  audiences  filling  Woolsey  Hall.  It  was  hoped  that  such  appreciation 
would  lead  the  University  to  give  to  the  public  a  series  of  free  organ 
recitals  on  Sunday  afternoons  as  proposed  in  the  address. 
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the  finest  auditoriums  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  Newberry  organ  is  one  of  the  finest 
organs  in  the  world;  certainly  there  are  few,  if  any,  finer  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  several  years  a  notable  series  of 
Monday  afternoon  organ  recitals  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Jepson  and  other  distinguished  artists.  But  from  these  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  recitals  men  and  women  who  work  in  shops  and 
offices  are  excluded  by  the  very  nature  and  hours  of  their  occu¬ 
pation;  yet  they  are  just  as  eager  for  the  privilege  and  just 
as  deserving  of  it  as  any  class  in  the  community,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  Professor  Jepson 
or  any  other  organist,  to  play  to  such  a  great  congregation 
as  would  gather  on  Sunday  afternoon,  were  Woolsey  Hall 
freely  open  to  the  public.  The  late  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney  once  said  that  all  good  music  is  sacred  music.  I 
think  there  could  be  no  objection  to-day  on  the  ground  of 
Sunday  observance.  The  Newberry  organ  is  an  electric  organ 
and  these  recitals  could  not  be  given  without  some  expense  to 
the  University;  but  the  expense  would  be  small  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  bestowed  and  I  think  the  University  would 
cheerfully  bear  it.  I  would  even  suggest  that  the  Monday 
afternoon  recitals  be  given  up  and  replaced  by  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  concerts  for  the  larger  and  less  privileged  public.] 

“The  coordination  of  the  different  educational  instruments 
of  a  city  is  a  slow  task,  involving  as  it  does,  the  cooperation 
of  a  large  number  of  people  and  the  adjustment  of  many  nice 
questions;  but  we  are  certainly  on  the  high  road  to  a  'City 
Beautiful’  in  a  better  sense  than  has  yet  been  given  to  that 
term. 

“When  all  the  citizens  of  a  community,  whatever  its  size, 
feel  that  they  can  enjoy,  not  by  sufferance,  but  as  a  matter  of 
right,  such  privileges  as  the  place  affords,  then  the  citizens  will 
begin  to  participate,  not  merely  in  the  privileges,  but  in  the 
obligations  of  the  community,  and  many  of  our  perplexing 
problems  of  municipal  government  will  have  disappeared. 
‘A  city,’  says  Aristotle,  ‘is  a  place  where  men  lead  a  common 
life  to  a  noble  end.’  ” 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  “CITY  OF  ELMS”:  A 
CAMPAIGN  DOCUMENT  URGING  SPRAYING 
OF  THE  ELMS  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  AN  EXPERT  TO  BEGIN  REPLANT¬ 
ING  AND  THE  SYSTEMATIC  CARE 
OF  ALL  CITY  TREES." 


“In  the  record  of  town  officers  elected  Dec.  9,  1 776,  there  appears,  for 
the  first  time,  a  name  that  shines  through  all  the  ensuing  half  century  of 
our  local  history,  and  has  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  our 
country, — the  name  of  James  Hillhouse.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  since  the  laying  out  of  the  town  plat  in  1638,  New  Haven  owes  the 
beauty  that  makes  it  famous.”  Dr.  Bacon’s  Civic  Oration  on  the  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  July  4,  1876. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Nezv  Haven: 

The  failure  of  the  recent  appeal  made  by  Professor  Henry 
S.  Graves,50  director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  to  the  citizens 
of  New  Haven  to  form  a  shade  tree  association,  leads  me  to 
prepare  for  presentation  to  the  public  material  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  collecting  for  many  months.  Professor 

49  This  “campaign  document,”  prepared  as  a  contribution  to  a  movement 
to  save  the  elms  and  other  trees  of  New  Haven  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  and  to  reclaim  for  the  city  its  old  name  “City  of  Elms,”  was  first 
printed  in  the  New  Haven  Sunday  Register  and  New  Haven  Sunday 
Union  of  March  21,  March  28  and  April  4,  1909. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Blake,  chairman  of  the  New  Haven  Park  Commission,  Dr.  Wilton  E. 
Britton,  horticulturist  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  Professor  Henry 
S.  Graves,  director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  who  read  the  proofs  and 
offered  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin  of  Yale 
University,  Mr.  George  Douglass  Miller  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hooker,  Jr.,  who  loaned  rare  and  early  photographs  of  the  trees 
for  reproduction. 

50  Appointed  January,  1910,  by  President  Taft  to  be  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  succeeding  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot. 
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Graves's  appeal  was  primarily  directed  to  citizens  having  trees 
on  or  adjoining  their  own  property.  My  investigations  have 
chiefly  dealt  with  trees  on  the  old  Green  and  city  streets, 
and  hence  on  land  exclusively  controlled  by  the  city.  Photo¬ 
graphs  showing  the  elms  on  the  old  Green  as  they  appeared 
at  the  height  of  their  glory,  when  compared  with  those  taken 
under  my  direction  last  summer,  will  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
points  I  shall  endeavor  to  make. 

My  objects  are : 

First,  to  induce  all  citizens  owning  trees  at  once  to  notify 
Professor  Graves  of  their  desire  to  join  his  proposed  associa¬ 
tion  ;  and 

Second,  to  induce  all  citizens  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
city  at  heart  to  demand  the  employment  by  the  city  of  a  tree 
expert,  who  shall  henceforth  have  the  entire  care  of  the 
existing  trees,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  at  once  to  begin 
systematic  replanting,  this  demand  to  be  expressed  through  the 
aldermen  or  other  city  officials,  through  the  press,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

The  First  Task  of  a  Tree  Expert  would  be  to  Attend  to  the 

Spraying  of  the  Elms 

My  interest  in  the  New  Haven  elms  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
a  personal  word),  began  long  before  I  came  here  to  live.  I 
well  remember  the  pleasure  I  had  as  a  small  boy  in  examining 
a  photograph  we  had  at  my  home  in  Bristol  of  the  Temple 
Street  arch.  When  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  I 
came  to  New  Haven  on  purpose  to  see  the  arch — my  first  visit 
to  the  city.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  the  trees  owed  much 
of  their  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  jealous  care  taken  of 
them  by  an  appreciative  public.  From  1878  to  1883  I 
lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  reading  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Washington  papers  references  to  the  New  Haven  elms, 

I  was  led  to  believe  that,  as  they  were  the  glory  and  pride 
of  the  city,  they  were  the  constant  and  intelligent  care  of  its 
citizens.  For  these  reasons  I  recall  as  plainly  as  though  it 
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were  yesterday  my  astonishment  when  I  came  here  to  live  in 
1883,  to  find  literally  thousands  of  trees  suffering  from  the 
grossest  neglect,  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail,  as  neglect 
of  the  same  kind  but  intensified  by  the  years  may  be  seen  on 
every  hand  to-day.  Trees  are  too  tolerant  of  abuse  to  go  all 
at  once.  With  them  decay  and  ruin  are  matters  of  slow  but 
certain  progress. 

Condition  of  the  Trees  To-day  not  Chargeable  to  Beetles  Alone 

I  dare  say  that  the  blame  for  the  condition  of  the  trees 
throughout  the  city  to-day  is,  for  the  most  part,  put  upon  the 
beetles  instead  of  upon  the  citizens.  The  truth  is,  the  beetles 
are  only  one  factor  in  the  problem.  As  we  do  not  feel  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  for  the  trees,  we  do  not  really  look  at 
them.  We  regard  the  trees  as  works  of  nature  and  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  rather  than  as  plants  needing  constant 
attention  and  intelligent  care,  all  the  more  because  they  are 
struggling  for  life  in  city  streets  instead  of  growing  in  the 
open  or  in  the  forest. 

When  I  came  to  New  Haven  in  1883  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  trees  all  over  the  city  were  mutilated  by  horse- 
bites,  which  not  only  disfigure  and  deform  trees,  but  lead  to 
their  certain  decay  and  death.  Even  the  colonists  of  150  years 
ago  seem  to  have  understood  this,  as  we  are  told  by  Jared 
Eliot,  who  saw  the  Green  in  1760,  that  the  trees  planted  the 
year  before  around  the  Green  had  been  protected  against  the 
“ravages  of  beasts.”  In  a  recent  address  by  J.  J.  Levison,  the 
city  forester  of  Brooklyn,  he  said : 

“The  bruising  of  the  bark  by  a  horse,  wagon  or  by  a  careless 
knife  is  probably  the  most  important  injury  to  guard  against 
in  the  care  of  our  trees.  In  a  typical  section  of  Brooklyn  I 
found  51  per  cent,  of  the  trees  ruined  from  such  injury.  In 
order  to  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  this  injury  it  will 
be  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  a  certain  part  of  the  structure 
of  a  tree.  The  live  portion  of  the  tree  is  the  cambium  layer, 
which  is  a  thin  tissue  right  under  the  bark.  It  must  completely 
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envelop  the  stem,  root  and  branches  of  the  tree.  The  outer 
bark  is  a  protective  covering  to  this  living  layer  and  the  entire 
inner  wood  tissue  is  composed  of  dead  cells  and  merely  serves 
as  a  skeleton  or  support.  The  inner  woody  portion  of  the 
tree  will  remain  sound  indefinitely  if  protected  by  this  cam¬ 
bium  layer.  It  is  now  evident  that  bruising  the  tree,  which 
is  equivalent  to  removing  the  cambium  layer,  will  not  only 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  sap  supply,  but  will  also  expose  the 
inner  wood  to  the  action  of  decay.  The  horse-bite  is  just  that 
sort  of  injury  and  gives  equally  bad  results.  The  wound  may 
at  first  look  insignificant,  but,  if  neglected,  will  soon  com¬ 
mence  decay  and  carry  disease  and  insects  into  the  tree. 
The  tree  then  becomes  hollow  and  dangerous  and  its  life  is 
doomed.  It  requires  a  large  expenditure  to  care  for  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition  that  might  have  been  easily  and  cheaply  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  cheap  guard  or  by  a  little  dressing  of  the  wound 
before  it  had  developed  too  far.’’ 

I  single  out  this  matter  of  horse-bites  because  horse-bites 
are  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  injuries  as  well  as  the  most 
fruitful  single  source  of  ruin.  Forty  years  ago  many  more 
trees  were  furnished  with  trunk-guards  than  are  so  protected 
to-day. 

I  wish  every  person  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  read  this 
article,  or  any  part  of  it,  would  at  once  go  out  upon  the  nearest 
street  with  the  sole  object  of  examining  the  trees.  He  will  not 
have  to  walk  far  to  find  a  great  number  of  trees  cruelly  horse- 
bitten,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  he  will  find' these 
wounds  filled  with  decayed  and  honeycombed  wood.  He 
will  find  many  trees  with  dead  branches  and  stumps 
of  branches,  and  many  with  large  and  small  cavities — 
the  result  of  bungling  and  ignorant  pruning.  He  will 
find  many  trees  girdled  by  borers,  many  covered  with 
excrescences  indicative  of  disease,  many  with  broken  or 
freshly  abraded  bark,  many  with  the  bark  peeled  and  burnt  off 
by  electric  wires,  and  many  with  their  main  lateral  brace  roots 
cut  away  and  hacked  into  in  laying  curbstones  and  changing 
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street  grades.  He  will  find  but  few  trunk  guards  and  little  or 
no  provision  made  in  the  pavements  for  access  of  water  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  He  will  find  many  trees  dead  or  dying 
as  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle.  He  will 
find  that  the  small  trees  set  out  here  and  there  to  replace  trees 
removed  are  receiving  no  more  attention  than  the  old  trees. 
I  make  this  rehearsal  of  conditions  to  show  that  the  situation 
confronting  us  to-day  cannot  be  charged  alone  to  the  elm 
leaf  beetle,  which  did  not  appear  in  New  Haven  until  1891. 

Ignorance  no  Excuse  To-day 

Ignorance  cannot  excuse  us  to-day.  Everyone  of  this  gener¬ 
ation  knows,  or  should  know,  that  mutilations  of  the  bark 
and  roots,  and  careless  and  ignorant  pruning,  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  into  trees  of  the  seeds  of  decay  just 
as  surely  as  blood  poisoning  follows  a  careless  and  ignorant 
surgical  operation.  In  brief,  the  condition  of  the  trees,  elms 
and  other  species,  throughout  the  city  of  New  Haven  is  as 
bad  as  it  could  well  be,  and  will  constantly  grow  worse,  just 
as  any  wound,  if  neglected,  will  grow  worse.  We  must  lose 
the  trees  one  by  one  if  we  do  not  begin  systematically  to  care 
for  them.  All  of  the  elms  should  be  sprayed  to  arrest  the 
ravages  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle ;  all  trees  of  whatever  species 
standing  near  the  curbs  should  be  furnished  with  trunk 
guards ;  every  diseased  tree  should  be  cut  down  or  treated  so 
as  to  save  it;  decayed  trees  should  have  all  decay  removed 
and  their  cavities  filled  with  cement;  all  the  trees  should  be 
intelligently  pruned ;  provision  should  be  made  for  the  access 
of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  where  feasible  the  soil 
should  be  fertilized.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  should 
be  done  to  save  the  trees  and  when  the  trees  have  been  cared 
for  and  replanting  has  begun,  the  ordinances  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  trees  throughout  the  city  should  be  strictly 
enforced. 

We  have  so  many  trees  in  New  Haven  that  such  a  work 
will  be  one  of  magnitude  and  will  be  expensive,  not  only  to 
begin,  but  to  maintain.  However,  there  is  no  other  alternative 
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if  New  Haven  desires  to  continue  to  be  known  as  the  “City 
of  Elms,”  and  to  keep  up  with  its  neighbors.  Then  there 
is  another  fruitful  source  of  loss.  Trees  seem  to  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  getting  in  the  way  of  public  service  corporations  and 
private  promoters,  and  in  falling  subject  to  the  whims  of 
house-owners  and  builders  who  want  to  “improve  the  view,” 
and  who  get  authority  to  fell  trees  which  a  city  forester  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  giving  an  order  to  cut. 

Who,  with  any  pride  in  our  trees,  has  not  stood  by  and 
watched  the  felling  of  some  tree  condemned  as  dead  or  unsafe, 
but  showing  an  abundance  of  living  tissue  under  the  ax? 

The  View  of  an  Architect 

In  talking  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York  with  a  well-known 
architect,  he  said:  “New  Haven  has  no  buildings  of  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  to  speak  of.  The  two  churches  in  the  style 
of  Wren  on  the  old  Green  are  the  only  specimens  of  really 
noble  architecture  that  I  recall;  but,”  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  “New  Haven  is  redeemed  by  her  wonderful  elms.” 
What  would  he  think  of  the  “wonderful  elms”  of  New  Haven 
should  he  visit  the  city  to-day?  Would  he  not  distrust 
his  memory  as  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of  the  trees  on  the  old 
Green?  The  wreckage  is  so  complete  that  the  Green  affords 
little  to  assist  the  imagination  that  would  reclothe  it  in  the 
likeness  of  its  great  days.  I  repeat  this  remark  to  show  that 
even  to-day  New  Haven  enjoys  a  great  reputation  throughout 
the  country  on  account  of  her  elms — a  reputation  she  does 
not  now  deserve  and  cannot  keep  unless  she  bestirs  herself  and 
begins  the  work  of  redemption. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Lady  Wortley 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  look  up  what  foreign  travelers 
have  said  about  the  New  Haven  elms,  though  that  would  be 
an  interesting  line  of  research.  I  happen,  however,  to  have 
at  hand  a  book  of  travels513,  by  Lady  Wortley,  an  English  lady 

Bla  “Travels  in  the  United  States,”  by  the  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wort¬ 
ley.  New  York,  1851.  She  was  entertained  in  New  Haven  by  Mrs.  W. 
and  her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  D. 
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of  rank,  who  spent  several  days  here  in  1849 — just  sixty  years 
ago.  She  says: 

“New  Haven  is  lovely;  but  I  must  explain  to  what  it  owes 
its  principal  charm:  It  is  to  the  exceeding  profusion  of  its 
stately  elms,  which  render  it  not  only  one  of  the  most  charming, 
but  one  of  the  most  ‘unique’  cities  I  ever  beheld.  From  the 
trees  it  is  called  the  ‘City  of  Elms,’  and  it  may  be  imagined 
how  delightful  a  place  of  residence  they  must  make  it  in  the 
heat  of  an  American  summer.” 

In  “Dinsmore’s  Guide,”  published  ten  years  later,  New 
Haven  is  called  “the  handsomest  city  in  the  United  States,” 
undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  trees  so  much  admired  by 
Lady  Wortley. 

The  “Encyclopedia  Britannica”  (ninth  edition,  1884),  in 
its  article  on  New  Haven  says: 

“The  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  elms  planted  about  this 
square”  (the  old  Green)  “and  along  many  of  the  streets  has 
caused  the  place  to  be  familiarly  known  as  the  ‘Elm  City.’  ” 

Baedeker’s  “United  States”  (Leipsic,  1899)  says  of  New 
Haven : 

“It  is  known  as  the  ‘City  of  Elms’  from  the  fine  trees  which 
shade  its  streets.” 

Such  quotations  might,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  be  almost  end¬ 
lessly  multiplied.51  b  Those  given  answer  my  present  purpose 
of  showing  what  a  world-wide  reputation  the  elms  of  New 
Haven  have  bestowed  upon  the  city. 

The  Great  Cryptomeria  of  Japan 

To  hear  people  at  a  distance  talk  about  the  New  Haven  elms 
one  would  think  the  people  of  New  Haven  guarded  the  trees 
as  zealously  and  cared  for  them  as  vigilantly  and  as  intel¬ 
ligently  as  the  people  of  Japan  guard  and  care  for  the  great 
cryptomeria,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  have  received  almost 
religious  attention,  and  which  have  so  well  repaid  this  care 
that  to-day  they  form  the  chief  arboreal  glory  of  Japan. 

51b  Other  accounts  of  the  elms  on  the  Green  will  be  found  in  notes  printed 
at  the  end  of  this  article  on  p.  123. 
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Planting  of  the  Elms  Begun  in  1686 

That  the  New  Haven  elms  have  long  enjoyed  an  almost 
world-wide  reputation  has  been  sufficiently  indicated.  This 
leads  us  to  inquire  when  and  by  whom  they  were  planted,  and 
who,  if  anyone  in  particular,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
work. 

In  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake’s  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven 
Green,”  he  says : 

“The  first  elm  tree  planting  of  which  we  have  any  informa¬ 
tion  was  in  1686  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house  of  Rev.  James 
Pierpont,  which  stood  about  where  Temple  Street  enters 
Elm.  Two  trees  were  set  out  there  by  William  Cooper  as  a 
gift  to  Mr.  Pierpont,  and  one  of  them  was  still  standing, 
almost  in  the  middle  of  Elm  Street,  in  front  of  the  Bristol 
residence,52  until  cut  down  in  1840.” 


Elm  Street  Blamed  from  the  Cooper  Elms,  Set  Out  in  1686 

In  his  paper  entitled  “New  Haven  in  1784,”  Professor 
Dexter  points  out  that  Elm  Street  took  its  name  from  the 
already  patriarchal  trees  planted  in  1686  in  front  of  the  Rev. 
James  Pierpont’s  dwelling  and  remaining  almost  to  our  day. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  in  his  “Historical  Dis¬ 
courses”  (New  Haven,  1839),  tells  the  story  of  these  two 
trees — the  most  notable  elms  of  all  the  company.  Speaking 

52  Built  1800  by  “Squire”  Simeon  Bristol  of  Hamden  for  his  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bristol,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts,  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  house  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont  house,  built  1686.  The  Bristol 
house  was  designed  and  built  by  David  Hoadley  and  demolished  1908 
to  provide  a  site  for  the  Ives  Memorial  Library,  now  building  (1910). 
When  the  Pierpont  house  was  demolished  in  1800,  some  of  the  roof-timbers 
were  saved  and  utilized  in  framing  the  roof  of  the  Blake  house,  then  in 
course  of  erection  and  now  occupied  by  the  “Graduates  Club.”  These 
timbers  appear  to  be  as  sound  to-day  as  when  they  were  hewn  225 
years  ago.  [The  porch  of  the  Bristol  house,  one  of  Hoadley’s  best 
designs,  was  re-erected  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  1919,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert.] 
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of  the  house  built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people  for  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  Dr.  Bacon  says: 

“As  the  people  were  bringing  in  their  free-will  offerings  of 
one  kind  and  another  to  complete  and  furnish  the  building, 
one  man  (a  poor  parishioner,  William  Cooper,  by  name), 
desiring  to  do  something  for  the  object,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  offer,  brought  on  his  shoulder  from  the  farms  two  elm 
saplings,  and  planted  them  before  the  door  of  the  minister’s 
house.  Under  their  shade,  some  forty  years  afterwards, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  then  soon  to  take  rank  in  the  intellectual 
world  with  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  spoke  words  of  mingled  love 
and  piety  in  the  ear  of  Sarah  Pierpont.  Under  their  shade, 
when  some  sixty  summers  had  passed  over  them,  Whitfield 
stood  on  a  platform,  and  lifted  up  that  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  lingered  so  long  in  thousands  of  hearts.  One  of  them 
is  still  standing,  the  tallest  and  most  venerable  of  all  the  trees 
in  this  city  of  elms,  and  ever  the  first  to  be  tinged  with  green 
at  the  return  of  spring.” 

It  would  be  a  graceful  thing  if  the  authorities  of  Center 
Church  should  plant  two  elms  and  make  them  their  special 
care,  calling  them  the  “Cooper  elms”  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  planting  of  elms  in  New  Haven  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

Testimony  of  the  Mops  of  1724,  1748,  1775  and  1817 

\ 

When  the  “market  place'*  was  surveyed  in  1638  by  John 
Brockett,  surveyor,  it  was  wooded ;  with  what  species  of  trees 
we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  his  “Chronicles,”  Mr.  Blake  says  : 

“When  first  staked  out  in  1638,  the  market  place,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  separated  from  the  general  tract  of  woodland  com¬ 
posing  the  town  plot,  presented  itself  to  the  eye  as  an  uneven 
wooded  plain,  sloping  from  west  to  east,  the  declivity  being 
considerably  steeper  on  the  south  side  than  on  the  north. 
At  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  a  swamp,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  the  lower  Green,  and  overgrown  with 
alder  bushes”  (p.  14). 
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It  does  not  appear  when  the  Green  was  cleared  of  the  timber 
found  growing  upon  it  when  the  town  was  settled,  but  Mr. 
Blake  thinks  that  the  first  meeting-house  erected  in  1639  was 
built  from  timber  growing  on  the  square. 

The  Green,  as  shown  in  Brown’s  map  of  New  Haven,  dated 
1724,  does  not  show  a  single  tree,  not  even  the  twin  elms 
planted  in  1686  by  William  Cooper;  but  these  had  not  then  had 
time  to  reach  commanding  size. 

Wadsworth’s  map  of  New  Haven  in  1748  shows  in  front 
of  the  house  of  “Ja.  Pierpont  Gent,”  the  two  elms  planted  by 
William  Cooper  in  1686;  these  are  marked  “2  trees  planted 
in  1686.”  The  statement  is  made  by  Henry  Howe  in  a  series 
of  letters  published  in  the  Journal  and  Courier ,  1883-84  under 
the  heading  “New  Haven’s  Green  and  Elms,”  that  “both  of 
these  trees  were  standing  in  1825;  the  last  was  taken  down 
in  1840.  Its  circumference  was  18  feet,  exceeding  by  two  feet 
any  elm  now  in  the  city.  A  section  of  it  was  preserved  for 
many  years  by  the  Misses  Foster.”  These  ladies,  descend¬ 
ants  of  Mr.  Pierpont,  lived  in  the  house53  now  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.  Another  section  of  the 
tree  cut  down  in  1840  has  been  preserved  to  this  day  by  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Blake. 

President  Ezra  Stiles’s  map  of  New  Haven  in  1775  shows 
the  single  row  of  trees  planted  entirely  around  the  Green 
in  1759,  but  not  the  “Cooper  elms”  planted  in  1686,  which 
were  then  standing. 

Doolittle’s  map  of  New  Haven  in  1817  shows  not  only 
the  trees  planted  around  the  Green  in  1759,  but  also  the 
trees  of  the  “great  planting”  on  the  Green  of  1784-96.  In 
addition,  this  map  shows  the  Cooper  elms  in  front  of  the 
Pierpont  house  and  the  systematic  planting  of  trees  in  the 
south  end  of  the  old  Campus,  called  then  (as  it  should  be 
still),  the  “College  Yard.”  The  word  “campus”  did  not 
come  into  use  at  Yale  until  about  1870. 


63  Built  in  1767  by  John  Pierpont,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont. 
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Systematic  Planting  of  Elms  Begun  in  1759 

The  first  systematic  planting  of  trees  on  the  Green  took 
place  about  1759.  In  his  “Chronicles,”  Mr.  Blake  says  on 
p.  21 : 

“About  1759  occurred  the  first  important  step  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Green  by  the  planting  of  shade  trees.  Dr. 
Dexter,  in  his  paper  on  New  Haven  in  1784,  refers  to  it,  quot¬ 
ing  from  an  ‘Essay  on  Tree  Planting,’  written  by  Jared 
Eliot  in  1760,  which  contains  the  only  contemporary  account  of 
it  so  far  as  I  know.  Eliot  says :  ‘I  observed  in  New  Haven 
they  have  planted  a  range  of  trees  all  around  the  market  place 
and  secured  them  from  the  ravages  of  beasts.  This  was  an 
undertaking  truly  generous  and  laudable.  It  is  a  pity  they 
were  not  mulberry  instead  of  buttonwood  and  elm.’  ” 

This  Jared  Eliot,  then  living  in  Guilford  and  the  John 
Evelyn53a  of  the  Colony,  was  a  grandson  of  John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  wrote  several  learned  treatises, 
published  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  at  New  London.  His 
regret  that  the  trees  just  planted  were  not  mulberry  instead  of 
buttonwood  and  elm,  is  interesting  as  reflecting  the  great  inter¬ 
est  felt  at  that  time  in  New  England  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
silkworm.  Just  why  the  sycamore  was  chosen  for  planting 
with  the  elm  is  not  clear.  The  sycamore  is  not  an  uncommon 
tree  in  this  locality  and  is  not  ornamental.  Professor  Brewer 
thinks  the  sycamore  may  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  its 
size  and  striking  appearance.  Professor  Dexter  suggests  that 
the  large  buttonwood  tree  now  standing  in  Elm  Street  nearly 
opposite  the  First  Methodist  Church  may  be  a  relic  of  the 
planting  of  i759-53b  Another  sycamore  of  great  size  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  about  the  same  age,  stands  in  front  of  Grove  Hall, 
built  in  1762  by  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  Esq.,  uncle  of  Mr. 
James  Hillhouse,  to  whom  the  city  owes  so  much.  Probably 
some  of  the  large  elms  in  the  row  surrounding  the  Green  and 

5"aJohn  Evelyn,  1620-1706;  virtuoso,  diarist,  author  of  “Sylva  or  a  Dis¬ 
course  on  Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber,”  pub.  London, 
1664. 

53b  “New  Haven  in  1784”  by  Franklin  B.  Dexter. 
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outside  the  fence,  survive  from  the  planting  of  1759.  These 
trees  of  the  planting  of  1759  were  placed  around,  not  on,  the 
Green. 

In  his  brochure,  already  referred  to,  Professor  Dexter 
writing  of  the  Green  as  it  appeared  in  1784,  says : 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  buttonwood  and  elm  trees  set  out 
in  1759  around  the  Green,  were  now  half  grown.  .  .  .  On 
the  Green  itself  no  trees  were  standing.” 

Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  in  his  “General  History  of  Connecti¬ 
cut”  (London,  1781),  described  New  Haven  as  “the  most 
beautiful  town  in  New  England  if  not  in  all  America”;  and 
since  the  town  itself  had  no  notable  buildings  at  the  time, 
the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  Tory  parson  was  impressed 
by  the  trees  around  the  Green.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  add 
that  New  Haven  had  a  far  less  favorable  opinion  of  Dr.  Peters. 

Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  left  a  lively  account  of  a  visit  to  New 
Haven  in  1787  in  which  he  says  that  the  trees  planted  around 
the  Green  in  1759  were  then  large  and  added  much  to  its 
beauty.  Dr.  Cutler  also  made  special  mention  of  a  row  of 
trees  very  lately  set  out  across  the  center  of  the  Green  “in 
a  line  with  the  State  House,  two  large  meeting-houses  and  the 
grammar  schoolhouse.” 

“This  row  of  trees  along  what  is  now  Temple  Street,”  says 
Mr.  Blake  (p.  26),  “was  the  first  planting  inside  the  Green,  and 
was  the  precursor  of  the  more  extensive  tree-planting  between 
that  date  [1787]  and  1796  by  Mr.  Hillhouse  and  Mr.  Austin.” 
This  row  of  trees  does  not  appear  in  President  Stiles’s  map 
of  1775,  and  must  therefore  have  been  planted  between  that 
date  and  1787,  when  Dr.  Cutler  visited  New  Haven.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  these  trees  were  set  out  as  late  as  1784, 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  New  Haven  into  the 
city  of  New  Haven. 

At  the  time  (1779)  of  the  British  invasion,  General  Garth 
remarked  that  the  town  was  “too  pretty  to  burn.” 

These  tributes  to  the  beauty  of  New  Haven,  even  in  those 
early  days,  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  trees  around  and 
on  the  Green. 
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The  “ Great  Planting”  on  the  Green  Between  1784-1796 

The  incorporation  of  New  Haven  into  a  city  in  January, 
1784,  gave  rise  to  a  new  feeling — to  the  consciousness  that  the 
#place  had  entered  upon  a  new  order.  It  was  a  period  of 
“upbuilding  and  preparation,”  a  period  of  emulation.  New 
Haven  had  been  exhausted  by  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  but 
the  struggle  was  over,  and  stimulated  and  united  by  her  part 
in  it,  she  felt  prepared  to  take  her  place  with  the  best — with 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

But  the  city  fathers  of  the  new  city  were  not  so  affected  by 
‘‘the  nameless  splendor  in  the  air”  as  to  lose  their  self-control. 
In  Levermore’s  “Republic  of  New  Haven”  (Baltimore, 
1886) ,  he  says  : 

“All  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  performed  at  its 
own  expense.  Most  of  the  public  improvements  of  the  time 
in  the  way  of  adornment  or  of  more  efficient  sanitation,  were 
dependent  upon  private  funds  and  private  energy.  One  of 
the  very  first  acts  of  the  City  Government,  in  February,  1784, 
was  to  vote  that  ‘any  gentleman  who  might  agree  to  defray 
the  expense’  could  enclose  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Green 
so  as  to  admit  footmen  only,  sufficient  room  being  allowed 
for  carriages  before  the  public  buildings”  (p.  242). 

I  suspect  that  the  vote  above  quoted  may  have  proceeded 
from  some  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Hillhouse  and  his  associates 
to  the  city  fathers  for  funds  for  public  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “adornment”  of  the  Green. 

Mr.  Levermore  goes  on  to  say  (pp.  242-3)  : 

“First  and  foremost  in  these  enterprises  were  two  public- 
spirited  and  wealthy  citizens,  David  Austin  and  James  Hill- 
house.  To  them  principally  were  due  the  rescue  of  the  Green 
from  its  primitive  savagery,  its  enclosure  within  fences,  and 
its  adornment  with  trees.” 

Howe  says  on  page  398  of  “Atwater’s  History”  : 

“The  great  planting  of  the  elms  had  its  inception  in  the 
order  issued  from  the  Common  Council,  September  22,  1784, 
and  approved  in  city  meeting  June  5,  1787,  for  the  laying  out 
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of  Temple  Street  to  Grove  Street.  The  avenue,  through  the 
Hillhouse  farm,  105  feet  wide,  now  Hillhouse  Avenue,  was 
surveyed  and  laid  out  and  the  elms  planted  in  1792,  the  guid¬ 
ing  stakes  being  driven  by  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Day, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Our  informant  had  this 
information  from  Mr.  Day  himself,  when  he  was  a  venerable 
old  gentleman  occupying  the  position  of  president  of  Yale 
College.” 

James  Hillhouse ,  the  Prime  Mover 

It  thus  appears  that  the  systematic  planting  of  trees  in  New 
Haven  was  begun  in  1759,  when  250  buttonwood  and  elm  trees 
were  set  out  around  the  Green.  Hillhouse  took  up  this  work 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  later  and  carried  it  on 
into  the  Green  itself  and  in  the  adjoining  streets.  His  plant¬ 
ing  was  confined  to  elms  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  his  greatest 
work  of  planting,  aside  from  that  on  the  Green,  was  the 
planting  of  what  is  now  Hillhouse  Avenue. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  Mr.  Howe  says  : 

“Men  of  far-seeing,  hopeful  and  creative  spirit  like  Hill¬ 
house  were  then,  as  ever,  rare.  He  was  a  born  genius  for 
leadership  and  an  untiring  worker.  He  would  at  any  time 
throw  off  his  coat  and  take  hold  and  labor  with  his  hands 
011  the  roughest,  hardest  work,  when  by  so  doing  he  could 
expedite  an  enterprise.  He  set  the  little  town,  which  had 
then  less  than  a  thousand  families,  agog,  so  that  even  chil¬ 
dren  were  aroused  to  help  him.  Among  the  boys  who 
assisted  was  Ogden  Edwards,  born  in  1781,  afterward  a  New 
,  York  City  judge,  and  Henry  Baldwin,  born  in  1779,  afterward 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter  once  said  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Worthington  Hooker, 
then  a  young  lady,  and  a  daughter  of  Governor  Edwards : 
T  held  many  an  elm  while  Hillhouse  shoveled  in  the  earth.’ 
Even  the  girls  caught  the  enthusiasm.  There  was,  for 
instance,  Caroline  Shipman,  who  became  Mrs.  Garnet  Duncan 
of  Louisville,  Ivy.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Elias  Shipman,  a 
leading  merchant,  who  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
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the  Quinnipiack  Club.  She  watered  the  trees  which  Hillhouse 
had  planted  along  Chapel  Street  in  front  of  her  house,  and 
with  her  own  hands  set  out  an  elm.”  Atwater’s  History,  p. 

39§' 

Hillhouse  had  the  support  of  the  citizens  and  inspired  and 
led  a  really  popular  movement  for  beautifying  the  city.  Peo¬ 
ple  get  what  they  want  when  they  unite  on  wanting  the  same 
thing,  as  the  citizens  seem  to  have  done  under  the  leadership  of 
Hillhouse. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  Rev.  David  Austin,535 
but  he  was  a  resident  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  from  1788  to 
1797,  an(l  could  have  had  no  part  in  the  work  during  those 
years.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Hill¬ 
house.  Tradition  asserts  this  view,  and  the  records  support  it. 

The  Money  for  the  “Great  Planting ”  Raised  by  Subscription 

Some  years  ago,  when  examining  a  collection  of  papers 
belonging  to  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  then 
housed  in  the  old  State  House  on  the  Green,  Professor  Brewer 
accidentally  came  upon  Mr.  Hillhouse’s  report,  showing  how 
the  money  he  had  raised  by  subscription  for  the  “great 
planting”  had  been  expended.  The  report  stated  that  the 
trees  were  planted  for  beautifying  the  city,  for  their  shade, 
and  for  preventing  the  sand  from  washing  away.  The 
expenditures  were  for  trees,  for  labor,  and — shall  it  be  again 
recorded  ? — for  rum. 

Professor  Brewer  was  at  the  time  searching  for  information 
regarding  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  into  this  country 
by  General  David  Humphreys  and  therefore  did  not  make  notes 
of  the  Hillhouse  report,  which  has  now  unfortunately 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Hillhouse  was  at  the  time  of  the  “great  planting”  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  city  as  to  means,  education,  social 

5313  “Born  Mch.  19,  1759;  Y.  C.  1779 ;  Set.  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  1788  to 
1797;  Chaplain  2d  Conn.  Regt.  under  Col.  Hez.  Howe  in  War  of  1812; 
preached  in  Norwich,  Ct. ;  was  deranged  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews;  he  was  a  very  talented  and  eloquent  preacher  but  eccentric, 
erratic  and  extravagant  in  manner  of  speaking,  thinking  and  acting;  d. 
Feb.  5,  1831.”  (Tuttle  Family,  1883,  p.  525.) 
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position  and  public  service.  No  wonder  that  his  example 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  adornment  of  the  infant  city. 

High  over  the  mantelpiece  in  a  spacious  room  overlooking 
the  city,  in  the  fine  mansion54  at  the  head  of  the  avenue  that 
bears  his  name,  hangs  his  portrait  by  Vanderlyn.  His  serious 
look  betokens  deep  thought.  What  is  he  thinking  of,  I  wonder ; 
and  what  would  he  say  were  he  to  walk  these  streets  to-day 
and  again  visit  the  old  Green  and  see  what  time  and  neg¬ 
lect  have  wrought  with  the  trees  he  planted  with  such  care 
with  his  own  hands? 

According  to  Howe,  Professor  A.  C.  Twining  saw  Mr.  Hill- 
house  setting  out  elms  on  the  Green  about  1808.  From  this 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  he  was  vigilant  to  replace  those 
saplings  that  died  or  failed  to  thrive — more  than  we  are 
doing  to-day.  Mr.  Hillhouse  is  also  credited  with  setting 
out  a  row  of  elms  in  1808  on  the  upper  Green  in  line  with, 
and  probably  near,  College  Street.  Some  of  these  were 
removed  when  the  Methodist  Society  built  a  meeting  house 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Green  in  1821,  and  still  more 
were  removed  when  the  State  House  was  built  in  1828. 

The  Planting  of  1839 

The  last  considerable  planting  was  done  in  1839  when 
1 50  maples  and  elms,  principally  maples,  were  set  out  by  order 
of  the  Common  Council  on  the  upper  Green,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  remained  nearly  bare  of  trees.  Maples  were  pre¬ 
ferred  at  that  time  as  not  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  measuring 
or  canker  worm,  which  had  ravaged  the  elms  the  previous  year. 

The  Elms  at  the  Height  of  their  Magnificence  in  1863 

The  planting  of  the  Green  took  place  between  1759  and 
1839,  a  period  of  eighty  years.  While  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 

54  Built  1828-30  by  his  son  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  the  author  of 
“Hadad”;  Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  architect.  James  Hillhouse  died 
December  29,  1832,  in  the  mansion  which  is  now  the  residence  of  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  James  Hillhouse,  Esqr. 
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War  the  trees  around  the  Green  gave  great  charm  to  New 
Haven,  I  am  satisfied  from  my  examination  of  old  paintings, 
drawings  and  photographs,  that  the  elms  on  the  Green  were  at 
the  height  of  their  glory  about  1865.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
view  by  Professor  Dexter,  who  came  to  New  Haven  to  live 
in  1857.  But  their  beauty  was  not,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe, 
the  result  of  affectionate  and  intelligent  care.  It  resulted  in 
spite  of  neglect  born  of  the  fatuous  old-fashioned  idea  that 
the  trees  would  get  along  very  well  if  let  alone,  and  because 
New  Haven  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  elms. 
The  seeds  of  decay,  though  unperceived  or  ignored  by  the 
community  at  large,  had,  however,  been  quietly  at  work. 
Left  unprotected  by  trunk-guards  and  therefore  horse-bitten, 
gouged  by  vehicle  wheels,  used  as  hitching  posts,  pruned  so 
as  to  invite  decay,  girdled  by  guy  ropes  and  guy  wires,  deprived 
of  water  by  badly  laid  pavements,  burned  and  barked  by  electric 
wires,  having  their  root  systems  drenched  with  escaping  gas 
from  leaky  mains,  and  their  main  brace-roots  cut  and  hacked 
in  laying  curbs  and  regrading  streets,  the  decaying  trees  began 
to  give  way.  Weakened  in  these  ways,  and  by  the  impov¬ 
erished  condition  of  the  soil  of  the  Green,  they  became  less 
able  to  resist  a  new  foe,  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  which,  though 
imported  into  this  country  from  Europe  about  1834,  seems  not 
to  have  reached  New  Haven  until  about  1891.  The  beetle 
then  wrought  terrible  injury.  Some  trees  died  outright,  and 
every  storm  threw  great  branches  to  the  ground  and  disclosed 
hidden  weakness  and  old  decay.  Many  trees  were  then  con¬ 
demned  as  unsafe  and  cut  down;  the  celebrated  elms  of  New 
Haven  had  fallen  on  evil  days. 

The  Great  Storm  of  1893 

In  July,  1893,  a  great  windstorm  wrought  sad  havoc  with 
the  trees  in  front  of  the  North  Church.  The  citizens,  ever 
complacent,  put  all  the  blame  on  the  storm,  instead  of  shoul¬ 
dering  any  part  of  it  themselves.  The  gale  was  perhaps  no 
heavier  than  many  that  the  trees  had  weathered  before,  but 
the  trees  were  weaker.  Nor  was  their  weakness  the  weakness 
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of  old  age;  it  was  the  weakness  arising  from  such  forms  of 
neglect  as  I  have  specified.  With  a  great  hole  in  the  Temple 
Street  arch,  the  citizens  had  something  in  a  conspicuous  place 
to  remind  them  of  their  duty.  At  last,  nearly  150  years  after 
the  first  planting,  the  city  as  a  city  began  to  wake  up. 

• 

The  Shade  Tree  Committee  of  1900 

“Attention  having  been  called  to  the  decaying  and  unsafe 
condition  of  the  beautiful  shade  trees  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  in  September,  1900,  Mayor  Cornelius  T.  Driscoll  called 
a  meeting  of  citizens,  who  were  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  city  shade  trees,  and  who  had  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  to  confer  regarding  the  condition  of  the  trees. 
This  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  members :  His  honor,  Mayor  C.  T. 
Driscoll,  chairman;  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station ;  Professor  Henry  S.  Graves, 
director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  horti¬ 
culturist  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ; 
ex-Mayor  J.  B.  Sargent ;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake,  president  of 
the  New  Haven  Park  Commission;  Philip  Hugo,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works;  John  J.  Brennan,  super¬ 
intendent  of  streets,  and  ex-Alderman  Felix  Chillingworth. 

“A  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  chairman; 
Professor  Graves,  Mr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Blake,  was  appointed 
and  requested  to  further  study  the  matter  and  prepare  a  full 
report  of  their  findings.” 

The  above  quotation  from  the  introduction  to  the  printed 
report  explains  itself.  The  report  was  submitted,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  The  city  did  not  at  first  even  print  the 
report;  it  was  printed  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Jenkins.  But  if  the  report  was  not 
valued  here,  its  value  was  appreciated  elsewhere,  and  was 
called  for  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  giving  New  Haven, 
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no  doubt,  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  progressive  com¬ 
munity,  when,  indeed,  the  citizens  were  paying  no  attention  to 
the  report,  much  less  acting  upon  its  recommendations.  Later 
on  some  copies  of  the  report  were  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  and  carefully  put  in  a  cl6set  somewhere  in  the  City 
Hall — so  I  am  told  at  any  rate. 

The  report  made  these  recommendations  : 

Recommendations  of  Mayor  Driscoll’s  Committeemen 

“i.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  those  city  ordinances  which 
forbid  the  bruising,  injuring,  or  destruction  of  trees,  and  the 
fastening  of  animals  to  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  them. 

“2.  That  all  trees  standing  within  reach  of  horses  in  the 
street  be  protected  by  frames  or  wire  netting,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  mutilated. 

“3.  That,  when  limbs  are  removed  from  trees,  greater  care 
be  exercised  to  cut  them  smoothly,  close  to  and  even  with  the 
trunk  and  without  tearing  the  trunk  bark.  The  exposed  wood 
should  be  painted  with  coal  tar. 

“4.  That  the  stringing  of  electric  wires  be  done  only  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  that  this 
supervision  be  paid  for  by  the  company  doing  the  work. 

“5.  That,  when  trees  are  killed  by  gas  leakage  from  the 
mains,  the  owners  of  the  mains  be  required  to  pay  to  the  city 
the  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  trees  killed  and  of  planting 
new  trees  in  their  places. 

“6.  That  the  land  under  trees  in  the  city  parks  be  annually 
dressed  with  lime  and  with  odorless  fertilizer  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  named,  at  a  cost  of  from  $11  to  $12  per  acre. 

“7.  That  on  new  streets,  when  the  building  line  is  far 
enough  from  the  street  line,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  just  in 
front  of  the  property  line,  rather  than  just  back  of  the  curb. 

“8.  That  the  elm  trees  on  the  Green  and  other  interior 
parks  of  the  city  be  sprayed  regularly  for  a  few  years,  and 
thereafter  as  seems  necessary,  in  the  way  prescribed. 

“For  this  purpose  the  city  should  buy  a  spraying  outfit  of 
approved  construction,  such  as  has  been  described,  costing 
about  $500. 
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“9.  That  in  winter  systematic  search  be  made  in  all  belfries 
and  towers  of  public  buildings,  and  that  the  elm  leaf  beetles, 
which  winter  in  great  numbers  in  such  places,  be  gathered  up 
and  destroyed. 

*  “10.  We  also  recommend  the  permanent  employment  of  a 
city  forester,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  trees  in  all 
respects. 

“1 1.  That,  in  case  such  an  officer  be  employed,  the  city  have 
a  nursery  of  from  three  to  five  acres  at  Springside  Farm,  where 
trees  suitable  for  planting  on  the  streets  and  interior  parks 
can  be  grown.” 

Had  these  recommendations  been  put  into  practice  New 
Haven  would  have  been  on  the  road  to  redemption.  But  as 
stated,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  report  (except  outside 
the  city),  and  I  daresay  few  to-day  know  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  tree  committee,  or  that  such  a  report  was  ever  made. 

The  recommendations  will  repay  careful  reading.  Every¬ 
one  of  them  has  its  message  to  the  citizens  of  to-day. 

The  Tree  Pests  Always  with  Us 

The  insect  enemies  of  our  trees  are  always,  or  nearly  always, 
with  us,  though  the  species  change.  The  years  of  “invasions” 
or  “scourges”  are  merely  years  when,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  insects  get  ahead  of  their  natural  enemies.  Thus 
the  elm  leaf  beetle  seems  ordinarily  to  be  held  in  check  in  this 
region  by  a  fungus  which  appears  about  the  first  of  August, 
if  the  weather  is  wet.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  the  fungus  is 
developed  only  slightly  and  the  beetles,  unchecked,  enormously 
increase  in  numbers.  One  or  two  successive  seasons  of  dry 
weather  about  the  first  of  August  result  in  an  “invasion”  of 
beetles.  This  has  been  the  condition  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted ,  Jr.'s,  Warning  Unheeded 

Last  May,  during  one  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  visits  to  New  Haven 
in  connection  with  his  work  upon  the  New  Haven  City 
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Improvement  plan,  he  was  disturbed  to  find  that  the  trees  on 
the  old  Green  were  being  ravaged  by  elm  leaf  beetles  which,  he 
said,  were  unusually  numerous,  and  urged  that  steps  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken  to  spray  the  trees.  He  knew  what  it  seems  very 
hard  for  this  community  to  accept,  i.  e.y  that  successive  defolia¬ 
tions  by  beetles  for  two  or  three  years  will  either  kill  the  trees 
outright  or  so  weaken  them  that  they  will  die  in  a  short  time. 
I  at  once  enlisted  the  services  of  our  state  entomologist,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Britton,  who  examined  the  trees,  writing  a  letter  which  was 
published  with  one  of  my  own  in  one  of  our  morning  papers. 
Action  was  urged  but  not  taken. 

Public  Willing  to  Spend  Money  on  Fireworks  but  Nothing  to 

Save  the  Trees 

The  public  continued  to  view  the  trees  as  works  of  nature 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves;  public  funds  were  appro¬ 
priated  for  one  thing  and  another  in  the  usual  course,  includ¬ 
ing  about  $1,000  for  fireworks,  music  and  an  expensive  illum¬ 
ination  of  the  Green  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  nothing  what¬ 
ever  was  done  to  save  the  trees.  In  the  early  part  of  July  it 
was  painfully  apparent  to  all  what  a  terrible  price  had  been 
paid  for  neglecting  to  spray  the  trees.  Everywhere  leaves 
were  dropping,  some  trees  were  in  large  part  defoliated;  some 
were  stripped  as  bare  as  in  winter.  In  all  parts  of  the  city  the 
trees  were  suffering;  but,  on  account  perhaps  of  their  exposed 
position,  those  on  the  Green  appeared  to  be  suffering  the  most. 
A  cry  went  up  in  the  papers,  and  on  July  n,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  some  of  the  trees  on  the 
Green  were  sprayed — sprayed  after  the  beetles  had  “done  their 
worst,”  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  do  more,  perhaps,  than 
destroy  a  few  beetles  against  this  year.  Dr.  Britton  again 
explained  the  situation  and  told  the  community  what  to  do : 

“i.  Destroy  all  of  the  bright  yellow  pupae  at  the  base  of 
the  trees  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

“2.  Hunt  for  beetles  in  houses,  barns,  attics,  church  bel¬ 
fries  and  out-buildings  during  the  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring  and  destroy  them. 
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“3.  Arrange  to  spray  the  trees  with  poison  next  year.” 

If  anything  was  done  in  a  public  way  in  compliance  with 
these  suggestions  I  have  yet  to  learn  it. 

A  Teakettle  Brigade 

About  this  time  our  citizens  were  urged  (a  newspaper  sug¬ 
gestion)  to  bring  out  their  teakettles  and  pour  hot  water  on 
the  pupae.  This  suggestion  was  not  taken  seriously,  though 
if  every  citizen  had  turned  out  and  poured  hot  water  on  the 
pupae  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  trees,  this  year’s  crop 
of  beetles  would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Some  arbori¬ 
culturists  recommend  the  destruction  of  the  pupae  as  a  better 
remedy  than  spraying.  In  passing  I  may  say  that  the  pouring 
of  hot  water  on  the  trunks  of  trees  is  likely  to  injure  them  and 
should  be  avoided.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  hot  water  remedy  to 
make  fun  of  it,  but  just  to  show  that  our  citizens  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  good  remedies  costing  nothing  but  a  little  time 
and  labor.  Individual  initiative  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  University  Authorities  Set  Example  by  Spraying  the 

Campus  Elms,  which  were  Saved 

Here  I  might  say  that,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
beetles  last  spring — beetles  that  had  survived  in  myriads  from 
the  year  before — Professor  James  W.  Tourney  of  the  Yale 
Forest  School,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Graves,  the  director 
of  the  School,  took  up  the  matter  with  the  University  authori¬ 
ties  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
defray  the  cost  of  spraying  the  college  elms.  In  this  matter 
he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee  McClung,  the  treasurer 
of  the  University.  The  trees  on  the  Campus  and  in  the  college 
grounds  were  sprayed  in  June.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four 
trees  were  sprayed  for  the  University  and  sixteen  for  private 
owners,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  H.  Murray  of  the 
Yale  Botanical  Garden,  at  a  cost  of  $290.75.  The  trees  on  the 
University  grounds  were  also  sprayed  in  1902,  and  the  trunks 
of  some  trees  were  sprayed  in  August,  1907. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  University  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter  of  caring*  for  the  elms.  It  is  an  educational  matter 
and  in  all  such  matters  the  University  should  take  the  lead. 
The  community  has  a  right  to  expect  it.  Having  started,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  University  will  not  stop  at  spraying  the 
trees,  but  will  at  once  take  the  lead  in  planting  elms  and  other 
desirable  species  on  all  ground  held  by  the  University  in  the 
city.  I  have  particularly  in  mind,  not  the  old  or  the  new 
Campus,  but  the  Yale  Field,  the  approaches  to  which  are  quite 
as  much  in  need  of  beautifying  as  any  one  thing  in  the  city. 
If  the  Yale  Field  is  to  remain  where  it  is,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  administrators  of  the  big  athletic  reserve  fund 
shall  use  enough  of  it  to  redeem  the  field  from  its  ugliness? 
The  main  recreation  ground  of  the  students  should  present  a 
better  appearance  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  come 
here  every  year  and  get  no  idea  of  Yale  except  from  the  Yale 
Field.55 

The  Campus  elms  suffered  to  some  extent  last  year, 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  trees  filled  with  beetles  ;  but 
anyone  who  from  time  to  time  compared  the  Campus  elms  with 
the  elms  on  the  old  Green  must  have  been  struck  by  the  efficacy 
of  spraying.  The  college  trees  were  not  defoliated,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  seriously  injured.  The  beetle  was  not  so  numerous 
on  the  Campus  as  elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  the  bases  of 
the  Campus  elms  had  been  sprayed  the  year  before,  and,  the 
trees  being  stronger  and  in  better  condition,  were  less  affected. 
When  I  saw  how  much  the  University  authorities  had  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure,  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  the  thousand  dollars  spent  for  fireworks,  music 
and  strings  of  electric  lights  could  have  been  devoted  to  spray¬ 
ing  the  elms  on  the  Green — not  that  I  do  not  favor  a  suitable 
celebration  of  the  “glorious  Fourth,”  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 

65  In  response  to  a  suggestion  from  an  emissary  of  the  New  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  University  painted  the  fence  about  the  Yale 
Field  in  the  fall  of  1909.  Further  improvements  are  in  contemplation  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  at  this  writing — May,  1910 — in  response  * 
to  the  action  of  local  committees. 
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if  the  city  was  too  poor  to  spray  its  famous  elms,  it  was  too 
poor  to  burn  powder  in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Employment  of  a  City  Forester  Recommended 

I  had  been  for  some  time  of  the  opinion  that  the  New  Haven 
trees  would  not  be  saved  by  the  recommendations  of  the  press, 
nor  by  committees  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  nor  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  of  citizens  themselves,  nor  in  any  way  except 
under  the  leadership  of  a  competent  tree  expert  employed  and 
paid  by  the  city.  Accordingly,  under  date  of  July  18,  I 
wrote  a  communication  to  one  of  our  morning  papers,  review¬ 
ing  the  situation  and  advocating  the  employment  of  a  city  for¬ 
ester,  hoping  in  this  way  to  help  along  the  realization  of  a 
“City  Beautiful.”  I  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

“This  brings  to  me  a  matter  which  I  have  had  in  mind  for 
the  last  year,  namely,  the  advisability  of  having  a  municipal 
forester  for  the  city  of  New  Haven,  such  an  official  to  have  the 
entire  responsibility  placed  upon  him  of  caring  for  the  existing 
trees  in  the  streets,  parks  and  parkways,  and  the  planting  of 
new  trees  of  proper  species  as  required.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
has  a  municipal  forester  whose  sole  duties  are  to  look  after 
the  trees  and  provide  for  replacing  them  as  they  reach  their 
age  limit,  and  to  plant  new  trees  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  trees  are  provided  with  guards  to 
prevent  them  from  injury  and  to  protect  them  from  insect 
pests.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  of  Cleveland  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1906,  15,205  trees  were  sprayed  in  1905,  and  33,552  trees  were 
sprayed  in  1906. 

“I  do  not  wish  the  foregoing  remarks  to  be  taken  as  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  city  fathers.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  very  limited 
amount  of  money  to  spend,  and  that  the  Park  Commission 
has  no  authority  over  the  trees  on  the  Green  and  in  the 
streets.  The  fact  is  that,  if  the  New  Haven  elms  are  to 
remain  anything  more  than  a  tradition,  the  community  must 
meet  the  issue  by  giving  the  subject  more  care,  and  make  up  its 
mind  to  pay  the  bills  just  as  other  cities  about  us  are  doing.” 
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The  morning  and  evening  papers  commented  favorably  upon 
this  suggestion.5551 

Professor  Gravess  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works 

A  few  days  later — it  was  in  the  early  part  of  August 
(1908) — Professor  Graves,  who  was  conducting  the  sessions 
of  the  Yale  Summer  School  of  Forestry  at  Milford,  Pa., 
came  on  to  New  Haven,  and,  seeing  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
had  on  August  10th  a  long  conference  with  Mr.  Foley, 
the  director  of  public  works.  Professor  Graves  pointed 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  explained 
to  Mr.  Foley  that  if  the  city  desired  to  save  its 
trees  it  would  have  to  adopt  energetic  measures  without 
delay.  In  an  interview  published  August  10th  in  one  of 
the  evening  papers,  Mr.  Foley  announced  his  intention  of 
asking'  the  Board  of  Finance  at  an  early  meeting  for  $30,000 
to  combat  the  elm  leaf  beetle.  The  amount  seems  large,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  over  16,000  good  sized 
elms  in  the  city,  according  to  data  collected  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Foley 
further  said:  “These  sprayers  are  rather  costly,  but  if  New 
Haven  is  to  continue  the  life  of  its  beautiful  elms  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  it  will  have  to  pay  money.  My  plan  is  to 
get  as  much  money  as  possible  at  once  for  the  protection  of 
the  trees  in  the  public  parks  in  the  city.”  No  money  was 
appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  the  beetles  were 
left  to  themselves,  to  repeat  this  year  the  cycle  of  destruction 
of  last  year. 

July  Drought  Favorable  to  the  Beetles 

As  I  have  stated,  the  beetles  are  held  in  check  in  this  region 
in  ordinary  years  by  their  own  enemies;  chiefly,  in  damp 
weather,  by  a  fungus  which  destroys  the  beetles  and  the  pupae 
in  enormous  numbers.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  very  dry 
at  the  time  the  beetles  are  transforming,  the  fungus,  which 

5°a  Mr.  George  Alexander  Cromie,  a  native  of  Scottstown,  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  in  1910,  was  appointed 
City  Forester,  March  15,  1911. 
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requires  dampness,  fails  to  develop.  Consequently  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  droughts  in  the  latter  part  of  July  produces  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  beetles;  under  these  conditions  an 
“invasion”  of  beetles  exists.  Such  is  the  present  situation. 
For  three  or  four  years  we  have  had  a  drought  in  the  latter  part 
of  July.  We  had  such  a  drought  late  in  July,  1907;  hence 
the  immense  number  of  beetles  last  year.  Last  year  also  we 
had  a  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  so  that  the  beetles, 
already  numerous,  were  not  killed  off,  and  hence,  unless  the 
signs  fail,  the  beetles  will  be  very  numerous  this  year.  But 
of  course  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty.  The  beetles 
may  have  been  checked  by  something  we  do  not  know  of.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  experts  last  year  that  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  a  large  crop  of  beetles  this  year.  We  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spray  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  come  out  about 
the  first  of  May. 

* 

Yale  Aid  Offered — Professor  Gravess  Desire  to  Place  the 

Resources  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  at  the  Disposal  of  the 

Community  in  this  Movement — His  Failure  Due  to  the 

Indifference  of  Citizens 

Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  to 
assist  the  New  Haven  public  in  every  possible  way  in  saving 
its  shade  trees,  Professor  Graves  devised  the  plan  referred  to 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  of  forming  a  shade  tree  asso¬ 
ciation  by  which  citizens,  having  trees  on  or  adjacent  to  their 
property,  might  cooperate  in  having  them  sprayed  or  otherwise 
treated  under  the  supervision  of  a  tree  expert.  Three  hundred 
citizens  have  come  forward  and  offered  to  join  the  association, 
whereas  it  was  calculated  that  an  expert  could  not  be  employed 
and  the  business  of  the  association  carried  on,  unless  at  least 
from  800  to  1,000  citizens  joined  it.  A  city  of  120,000  people, 
and  famed  the  world  over  for  its  elm  trees,  and  less  than  300 
citizens  willing  to  join  an  association  to  protect  the  trees  from 
certain  destruction!  Is  this  apathy  to  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  ignorance  or  indifference?  It  is  shameful  in  any 
view  of  it.  The  circulars  were,  it  is  true,  sent  only  to  citizens 
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having-  trees  on  their  property.  Professor  Graves  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  circularize  the  entire  city  at  his  own 
expense,  but  through  the  papers  everyone  was  invited  to  join 
the  proposed  association. 

The  Green  as  it  Was ,  and  as  it  Is — Comparisons  of  Early  and 

Recent  Photographs 

Having  now  detailed  the  story  of  the  planting  of  the  Green, 
the  neglect  of  the  trees  and  some  futile  efforts  to  save  them, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  some  photographs  which  I 
have  collected  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  my  readers  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Green  as  it  appears  to-day  with  the  Green  as  it  was 
in  the  old  days.  The  younger  generation  never  saw  the  trees 
in  their  prime  and  do  not  know  upon  what  the  reputation  of 
the  “City  of  Elms”  rests.  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  these  old  photographs.  Better  may  be  found,  but  I 
offer  the  best  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  One  notable 
collection  of  photographs,  taken  by  an  old  New  Haven  pho¬ 
tographer,  had  unfortunately  been  destroyed  only  a  few 
months  before  I  began  my  search.  In  that  way  1,700 
negatives,  including  many  out-of-door  views  of  old  New 
Haven,  perished.  I  now  refer  to  the  Homan  collection. 
The  pictures  of  the  Green  as  it  appears  to-day  were  taken 
last  summer  (1908)  in  July  and  August,  under  my  direction, 
by  Mr.  M.  W.  Filley,  with  the  exception  of  the  pictures  show¬ 
ing  “Lumbering  on  the  Green,”  which  were  taken  by  him  in 
February  of  this  year  (1909).  I  have  found  some  of  the  old 
photographs  impossible  to  date,  except  approximately,  but  the 
dates  given  will  answer  the  present  purpose. 

No.  1.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  on  the  old  Green  as  it 
appeared  in  1864;  taken  on  Temple  Street,  looking  north  and 
showing  the  Center  Church  and  the  old  North  Church.  From 
a  photograph  loaned  by  Mr.  George  Douglass  Miller. 

No.  2.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  on  the  old  Green  as  it 
appeared  in  July,  1908.  Taken  on  Temple  Street,  looking 
north,  and  showing  Center  Church  and  old  North  Church. 
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No.  3.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  on  the  old  Green  as  it 
appeared  in  1871.  Taken  on  Temple  Street,  looking  north, 
and  showing  old  North  Church  and  the  Ingersoll  house. 
From  a  photograph  loaned  by  Mr.  George  Douglass  Miller. 

No.  4.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  on  the  old  Green  as  it 
appeared  in  1908.  Taken  on  Temple  Street  and  looking  south. 

No.  5.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  in  early  spring.  Taken  on 
Temple  Street,  looking  north,  and  showing  Center  Church  and 
old  North  Church.  From  a  photograph  taken  in  1871  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Phelps. 

•  No.  6.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  on  the  old  Green,  side 
view,  looking  west.  Taken  in  July,  1908.  In  the  old  days 
the  arch  was  at  its  best  in  front  of  Trinity  Church. 

No.  7.  The  famous  Gothic  arch  on  the  old  Green.  View 
looking  southeast  from  the  steps  of  the  old  North  Church. 
Taken  in  July,  1908.  Showing  the  ravages  of  the  beetles  and 
the  general  wreckage  of  the  trees. 

No.  8.  Dead  sugar  maple  and  defoliated  elm  on  the  old 
Green.  Taken  in  July,  1908,  looking  west  from  a  point  just 
north  of  Center  Church.  The  maple  has  been  dying  for  a 
long  time ;  probably  killed  by  borers.  This  tree  was  cut  down 
in  February,  1909. 

No.  9.  Dead  elm  tree  on  the  old  Green.  Killed  by  the  elm 
tree  beetles.  The  deformed  and  partly  defoliated  tree  near 
it  will  soon  die,  and  may  not  leaf  out  at  all  this  year.  Photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  July,  1908.  The  dead  tree  was  cut  down  in 
February,  1909. 

No.  10.  View  looking  down  on  the  old  Green  from  a  high 
building,  the  south  side  of  Chapel  Street,  showing  the  density 
of  the  foliage  of  the  elms.  From  a  photograph  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bundy  about  1864. 

No.  11.  The  celebrated  “Franklin  elm”  on  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Chapel  streets.  In  Miss  Ellen  Strong  Bartlett’s 
“Historical  Sketch  of  New  Haven”  (New  Haven,  1897)  she 
says : 

“At  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  streets  is  the  most 
noted  of  New  Haven  elms,  the  ‘Franklin  elm.’  Jerry  Allen, 
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a  ‘poet  and  pedagogue,’  brought  it  on  his  back  from  Hamden 
Plains  and  sold  it  to  Thaddeus  Beecher  for  a  pint  of  rum  and 
some  trifles.  It  was  planted  on  the  day  of  Franklin’s  death, 
April  17,  1790.” 

The  photograph  taken  April  17,  1890,  shows  the  tree  deco¬ 
rated  for  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  planting  of  the  tree, 
conducted  by  Thaddeus  Beecher’s  grandson,  Mr.  Edwin  C. 
Beecher.  This  noble  specimen  of  the  species,  whose  over¬ 
arching  branches  made  an  incomparable  entrance  to  the  Green, 
might  with  care  have  been  spared,  but  what  with  the  beetles, 
the  cutting  and  hacking  of  its  roots,  and  the  poisonous  gases 
from  underground  service  pipes,  it  was  seriously  injured  and, 
being  “in  the  way,”  was  cut  down.  A  view  of  the  tree  in 
full  foliage  is  to  be  found  on  page  19  of  Miss  Bartlett’s  book. 

No.  12.  Dead  elm  on  Elm  Street  near  State  Street.  Pho¬ 
tographed  in  July,  1908,  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Filley.  Though  not 
on  the  old  Green,  I  insert  this  picture  to  show  how  a  splendid 
tree  has  suffered  almost  every  kind  of  neglect.  It  has  been 
defoliated  by  beetles,  its  bark  has  been  rubbed  and  burned  off 
by  electric  wires,  it  has  been  girdled  by  guy-wires,  and  it  has 
been  trimmed  without  any  regard  for  the  simplest  rules,  but 
so  as  to  present  an  ugly  appearance  and  to  invite  decay  and 
ruin.  This  beautiful  tree  was  almost  wantonly  killed.  Its 
trunk,  still  standing,  should  be  visited  by  anyone  who  thinks 
it  died  of  old  age. 

No.  13.  Temple  Street  arch.  Looking  north  from  a  point 
near  the  intersection  of  Temple  and  Grove  streets.  Photo¬ 
graphed  about  1887  by  Mr.  John  K.  Beach. 

Nos.  14,  15  and  16.  A  series  of  three  pictures  taken  by  Mr. 
M.  W.  Filley  in  February,  1909,  showing  “Lumbering  on  New 
•  Haven  Green.”  They  need  no  comment.5513 

The  Elm  the  Best  Tree  for  City  Planting 

A  great  many  persons  now  claim  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  plant  elms  in  the  first  place,  and  assert  that  the  elm  is  a  short¬ 
lived  tree  and  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects. 

65b  I  let  this  list  stand  tho  I  cannot  now  (1920)  supply  all  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  called  for  by  it,  the  negatives  not  having  been  preserved. 
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Professor  Graves  points  out  that  the  life  of  the  English  elm 
is  upwards  of  500  years,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  life 
of  our  American  elm  in  the  forest  is  at  least  250  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brewer  estimates  the  life  of  an  American  elm  as  between 
200  and  300  years.  One  of  the  Cooper  elms,  planted  in  1686, 
survived  until  1840,  a  period  of  154  years.  It  was  feared  that 
these  trees  would  fall,  but  when  cut  down  both,  as  I  have  been 
assured,  were  found  to  be  sound. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  report  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  park  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  concluded,  after  an  extensive  exami¬ 
nation  here  and  abroad  of  the  best  species  of  trees  for  city 
planting,  that  the  elm  was  on  the  whole  the  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  and  recommended  the  planting  of  elms  in  the  future 
development  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  their  report 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1902),  they  said  on  page  45: 

“The  American  elm  was  chosen,  not  only  because  of  the 
architectural  character  of  its  columnar  trunk  and  the  delicate 
traceries  formed  by  its  wide-spreading  branches ,  but  also 
because  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  tree  is  at  its  best, 
notable  examples  being  found  in  the  city  parks  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Capitol.” 

Referring  to  the  use  of  elms  for  city  planting  here  and 
abroad,  they  cite  the  following  places : 

“In  France,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  Compiegne,  Vaux-le- 
vicomte;  in  Austria,  the  royal  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  near 
Vienna;  in  England,  Bushy  Park,  Windsor  Great  Park  and 
Hatfield  House ;  in  America,  Old  Hadley  in  Massachusetts  and 
Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  are  noteworthy  instances.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  committee  referred  to  Old 
Hadley  and  not  to  New  Haven.  New  Haven  has  already  lost 
her  preeminence. 

From  our  own  experience  in  the  past  and  from  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  examination  of  the  particular  subject  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  New  Haven  should 
not  depart  from  its  traditional  practice,  but  should  go  on 
planting  elms,  perhaps  not  exclusively,  but  for  the  most  part. 
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The  Chamber  of  C ommerce  and  the  Council  of  One  Hundred 
should  Champion  the  Care  of  the  Trees  and  Urge  Immediate 
Steps  to  that  End 

Fortunately  we  have  in  New  Haven,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  in  the  Council  of  One  Hundred,  two  organiza¬ 
tions  of  large  membership,  to  lead  the  public  in  this  work  of 
the  redemption  of  the  city  as  the  “City  of  Elms.”  Both 
organizations  have  here  a  great  opportunity.  Nowadays 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Why  not  conserve  the  elms,  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  the  city  of  New  Haven  ever  had? 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland ,  Ohio ,  the  <(  Forest 
City  ”  Leads  the  Movement  There  for  the  Employment  of 
a  Tree  Expert 

Mr.  John  Boddy,  city  forester  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wrote  me 
last  July  that  the  movement  in  Cleveland  which  culminated  in 
the  employment  of  a  city  forester,  was  led  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  “This  service,”  he  writes,  “has  now  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
city  administration,  $15,000  having  been  appropriated  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1908.”  Another  letter 
from  the  office  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Supervision  for 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  says:  “Our  City  Forestry 
Department  is  doing  good  work  in  caring  for  trees  already 
planted  in  the  public  streets  and  parks,  and  is  increasing,  by 
extensive  planting,  the  present  supply  of  shade  trees.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Service  of  Cleveland,  for  1907,  need  no  comment: 

“The  importance  of  this  department  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Regarded  either  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  beauty,  utility  or 
sanitation  and  health,  trees  possess  a  value  distinctively  their 
own  and  their  purpose  can  be  accomplished  only  by  themselves. 

“Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  pleasing  effects  of 
tree-lined  avenues  and  streets,  suggesting,  as  they  do,  refine- 
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ment  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  no  city  improvements 
add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  home  and  surroundings  as 
beautiful  specimen  trees.  And  further,  a  tree,  costing  possi¬ 
bly  $3  when  planted,  will  under  favorable  conditions  develop 
in  such  proportions  that  the  value  of  the  abutting  property 
will  be  enhanced  very  many  times  the  original  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  trees.  But  when  the  fact  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  our  welfare  and  existence  are  so  closely  connected 
with,  and  dependent  on,  the  trees,  their  real  value  and  worth 
will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated.  Giving  comfort, 
modifying  the  temperature  by  their  shade,  absorbing  the 
poisonous  gases  generated  in  hot  weather,  purifying  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  the  inhalation,  through  the  leaf  pores  or  stomates  and 
lenticels,  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  so  destructive  to  human  life 
and  necessary  to  plant  life  and  its  structure;  exhaling  and 
disseminating  oxygen,  equally  indispensable  to  our  existence — 
any  work  that  has  for  its  object  the  better  care  and  protection 
of  our  trees  must  appeal  favorably  to  all  concerned. 

“Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
Street  Tree  Department  during.  1907:  Number  of  trees 
planted,  3,071;  number  of  trees  cultivated  and  fertilized, 
24,330;  number  of  trees  trimmed  and  treated,  5,500;  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  sprayed,  27,234;  number  of  trees  dead  and  dis¬ 
eased,  removed,  6,994;  number  of  guards  placed  around 
newly-planted  trees,  2,250. 

“The  increasing  interest  of  citizens  in  this  work,  and  the 
cooperation  of  those  controlling  some  of  the  interests  detri¬ 
mental  to  tree  life,  are  most  gratifying,  and  must  result  in 
making  not  only  possible,  but  a  veritable  reality,  the  reclaiming 
of  our  fair  city  of  its  better  name,  the  ‘Forest  City.’  ” 

The  Duties  of  a  City  Forester  as  Laid  Down  by  the  Report  of 

Mayor  D  rise  oil’s  Committee 

When  I  suggested  last  year  that  New  Flaven  should  employ 
a  city  forester,  I  did  not  know  that  Mayor  Driscoll’s  commit¬ 
tee  had  in  their  report  made  the  same  recommendation.  I 
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had  in  fact  never  seen  the  report  from  which  I  am  pleased 
to  again  quote : 

“It  has  been  shown  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  our  street  trees  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  intelligent 
care.  In  this  report  certain  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
the  existing  evils,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
they  can  not  be  properly  applied  unless  supervised  by  a  com¬ 
petent  expert.  In  order  to  establish  and  manage  a  city  nursery, 
to  select  specimens  for  the  streets  and  parks  and  to  superintend 
the  work  of  planting  them,  to  trim  the  young  trees,  to  select 
such  as  should  be  removed,  to  protect  the  trees  from  injurious 
insects  and  from  mutilation,  to  properly  fertilize  them,  etc., 
etc.,  there  is  required  a  special  knowledge  which  can  be  found 
only  in  a  trained  expert. 

“The  committee  therefore  recommends  the  appointment  of 
a  city  forester. 

“The  city  forester  should  be  charged  with  the  entire  care 
of  the  trees  in  the  streets  and  interior  parks  of  the  city. '  It 
should  be  his  duty  to  make  regular  and  thorough  inspection  of 
all  the  trees  within  the  city,  and,  in  case  of  damage  from 
insects,  disease,  gas,  lack  of  water  and  air  for  the  roots,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  he  should  institute  and  superintend  the 
applications  of  such  remedial  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  any  trees  are  dead  or  have  become  unsightly  through  disease 
or  mutilation,  the  city  forester  should  superintend  their 
removal.  If  trees  stand  too  closely  together  and  they  can  be 
safely  thinned  out,  he  should  superintend  this  operation. 

“The  city  forester  should,  further,  establish  and  manage 
a  city  nursery  to  raise  trees  for  the  newly-planted  streets  and 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  older  streets  and  parks.  He  should  per¬ 
sonally  select  the  trees  from  the  nursery  and  superintend  the 
planting  in  the  streets  and  parks ;  and  he  should  see  to  it  that 
the  young  trees  are  protected,  where  necessary,  by  wire  screens 
or  similar  appliances.  Finally,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  trim 
the  trees  whenever  necessary.” 
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Cities  Throughout  the  Country  Taking  Up  Systematic  Care 

and  Replanting  of  Trees 

At  that  time  (1900),  nine  years  ago,  the  idea  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  by  a  city  of  a  tree  expert  was  a  new  thing.  Now  the 
plan  is  spreading  all  over  the  country.  It  is  no  longer  in  the 
experimental  stage.  The  reports  issued  by  these  tree  experts 
and  by  shade  tree  commissions  are  significant  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  city  people  to  the  aesthetic,  sanitary  and  monetary  value 
of  shade  trees.  A  city  with  its  streets  ill  paved  and  with  a 
lot  of  broken  down,  diseased,  deformed,  mutilated,  stag¬ 
headed  trees  standing  about,  does  not  present  an  inviting 
aspect  to  the  investor.  In  his  circular  letter  of  last  January, 
Professor  Graves  said : 

“There  are  few  of  our  neighboring  cities  in  which  the  shade 
trees  have  been  neglected  as  they  have  in  New  Haven.  As  an 
indication  of  what  is  done  elsewhere,  the  following  cities  may 
be  selected,  which  have  either  shade  tree  commissions  or  city 
foresters  to  take  care  of  the  trees  in  the  interior  parks  and  on 
the  streets  :  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Spring- 
field,  Mass. ;  East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rochelle, 
N.  J. ;  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Rutherford,  N.  J. ;  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  East 
Rutherford,  N.  J. ;  Cambridge,  Pa.;  Northampton,  Mass.” 

Place  the  Responsibility  on  a  City  Forester 

If  the  citizens  were  paying  a  forester  they  would  take 
interest  enough  in  getting  their  money’s  worth  to  see  that  he 
was  faithful  in  doing  the  work  they  paid  him  to  do.  More¬ 
over,  the  very  doing  of  the  work  itself  and  the  certain 
improvement  that  would  immediately  be  seen,  would  arouse 
a  new  interest  in  the  trees  and  a  new  pride  in  them.  Citizens 
could  walk  the  streets  with  more  self-respect,  if  the  trees 
mutilated,  as  they  now  are,  were  being  intelligently  cared  for. 
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A  City  Forester  a  Lecturer  in  the  Public  Schools 

A  city  forester  should  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  giving  illustrated  talks  on  the  care  of  trees  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Levison,  city  forester  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  and  sufficiently  grate¬ 
ful  to  Yale  to  offer  to  come  here  and  lecture  gratis  to  help 
the  movement  along),  tells  me  that  he  is  constantly  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Brooklyn  to  give  talks  on  the 
care  of  the  trees.  Any  tree  expert  employed  by  the  city  of 
New  Haven  should  somehow  be  brought  into  our  school 
systems;  the  main  principles  of  his  work  are  so  simple  that 
any  child  can  understand  them.  When  the  children  are 
genuinely  interested  and  informed,  a  great  step  forward  will 
have  been  made,  since,  when  they  succeed  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  they  will  insist  as  citizens  on  an  intelligent  care  of  the 
trees,  and  adequately  punish  any  abuse  of  them. 


City  Conditions  Hard  on  Trees 

In  Mr.  Levison’s  “Planting  and  Care  of  Trees  in  Towns 
and  Cities,”  he  says  : 

“All  trees,  like  all  growing  objects,  vegetable  or  animal, 
need  attention,  whether  found  in  the  city  or  in  the  country. 
But  city  trees,  like  city  people,  have  their  lives  especially  beset 
with  greater  perils  and  difficulties  than  their  more  fortunate 
fellows  of  the  country,  and  they,  therefore,  need  special  atten¬ 
tion  or  else  are  bound  to  die  prematurely.  Moreover,  our 
modern  necessities,  asphalt  pavements,  horses,  wagons,  dust, 
smoke,  gas,  electric  and  telephone  wires,  are  all  inimical  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  trees;  and  to  retard  the  detri¬ 
mental  effects  of  these  enemies  of  the  trees  one  must  give  the 
city  tree  frequent  assistance  and  supervision  or  else  lose  it 
prematurely.” 
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City  Forester  Suggestion  Endorsed  by  Former  City  Engineer 

Hill 

The  following  letter,  dated  July  28,  1908,  gives  the  view  of 
a  citizen  intimately  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  New 
Haven : 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

“Your  suggestion  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  relating  to  a 
city  forester  who  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  caring  for  the  trees  of  the  city,  seemed  to  me  such 
a  good  one  that  I  trust  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded 
by  our  citizens. 

“There  is  no  question  but  that  our  beautiful  elms,  once  the 
beauty  and  pride  of  our  Elm  City,  have  suffered  from  shame¬ 
ful  neglect. 

“To  secure  efficiency  there  must  be  individual  responsibility. 
There  should  be  some  one  man  who  should  feel  that  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  condition  of  our  trees. 

“If  we  should  lose  our  elms,  the  loss  to  the  city  would 
scarcely  be  estimated  in  dollars. 

“A  competent  city  forester,  who  by  training  and  experience 
would  know  just  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  and  feel  his 
responsibility  would  be  a  good  investment  for  our  city. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  B.  Hill. 

A  City  Forester  Should  be  Free  from  Political  Influences 

The  term  “city  forester”  is  perhaps  somewhat  misleading. 
“Tree  expert”  is  better.  In  Brooklyn  the  term  “arboricultur¬ 
ist”  is  used.  The  report  of  Mayor  Driscoll's  committee  said : 

“With  regard  to  the  mode  of  appointing  a  city  forester,  it 
is  evident  that  his  selection  and  the  tenure  of  his  office  should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  all  political  considerations  and 
influences. 

“To  secure  this  desirable  result  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most 
effectual  as  well  as  the  most  simple  and  appropriate  way  would 
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be  to  make  him  an  official  and  appointee  of  the  Department 
of  Parks.” 

The  Park  Commission  has  no  Authority  Over  the  Trees  in 

t 

the  Streets  and  Public  Squares 

I  apprehend  that  there  are  persons  in  the  community  who 
think  that  in  some  vague  way  or  other  the  park  commissioners 
are  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  the  trees.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  park  commissioners  have  no  authority  whatever 
over  the  trees  in  the  public  squares,  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  property  of  private  owners,  but  only  authority  in  the 
city  parks  proper.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  that,  when  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr., 
came  here  to  work  on  the  New  Haven  civic  improvement  plan, 
he  expressed  to  me  his  astonishment  that  the  park  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  were  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  the  way  of  upbuilding  and  upkeep  with  the  small  sum 
annually  placed  in  their  hands  to  spend. 


The  Care  of  the  Trees  up  to  the  Citizens 

In  the  main,  the  officials  of  this  and  every  other  city  give  the 
citizens  what  they  want  for  their  money.  If  the  citizens  should 
unite  in  demanding  that  more  of  their  money  be  spent  on  the 
public  schools,  more  money  would  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to 
schools  and  less  elsewhere,  if  additional  taxation  were  not 
imposed.  If  the  citizens,  or  any  large  part  of  them,  want 
the  elms  intelligently  taken  care  of  and  more  trees  planted 
under  the  direction  of  a  city  forester,  they  have  only  to  clearly 
express  that  wish  in  the  proper  way  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 


Mayor  Martin  and  Board  of  Public  Works  would  Welcome  a 
Popular  Movement  to  Save  the  Trees 

I  feel  certain  that  it  grieves  Mayor  Martin  and  Mr.  Foley 
and  other  city  officials  to  look  out  of  the  windows  of  the  City 
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Hall  upon  the  desolation  of  the  old  Green,  as  much  as  it 
grieves  many  citizens  to  see  that  same  desolation  in  passing  by 
and  through  the  Green  to  their  business.  I  am  sure  that 
Mayor  Martin  or  any  other  mayor  of  the  “City  of  Elms”  could 
not  wish  for  more  than  to  have  his  particular  administration 
signalized  by  a  great  popular  movement  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  trees  and  a  revival  of  intelligent  planting. 


The  Elms  Not  Doomed  by  Age  or  Municipal  Improvements 

I  am  aware  that  many  will  say  that  the  elms  were  doomed 
from  the  start;  that  they  have  been  cut  down  from  time  to 
time  only  because  they  were  dead  or  dying  of  old  age;  that 
nothing  could  have  averted  the  pest  of  the  beetles;  that  gas 
mains  and  sewers,  electric  service  wires,  asphalt  pavements,  and 
the  cutting  of  the  brace  roots,  will  ultimately  kill  all  of  the 
trees.  With  such  laissez  faire  views  I  have  no  sympathy.  To 
let  the  trees  alone,  to  tolerate  the  pests,  and  to  put  up  with 
carelessness  and  abuse  in  the  matter  of  the  trees,  is  stupid 
and  cowardly.  By  careful,  intelligent  treatment  many  of  our 
trees  might  be  measurably  restored  to  beauty  and  prolonged  in 
life,  where  otherwise  they  will  soon  have  to  be  removed,  while 
by  a  careful  system  of  replanting  we  could  to-day  have  trees 
of  suitable  species  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  dead  and 
dying  trees. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  on  the  Green  and 
some  other  places  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  old 
trees.  After  transplanting,  a  tree  needs  nourishment  and 
care  just  as  any  other  plant  does,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  the  saplings  set  out  have  been  left  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  experts  on  Mayor  Driscoll’s  com¬ 
mission  that  “if  the  newly  set  trees  are  properly  cared  for, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  specimens  of  as  fine 
proportions  as  those  now  standing.” 
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Present  Annual  Expenditure  of  $7,000  Insufficient  to  Fell  Our 
Historic  Elms  as  Fast  as  They  Die 

The  astounding  statement  is  made  that  the  entire  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  the  care  of 
the  trees  in  the  public  squares  and  streets  of  New  Haven  is 
insufficient  to  pay  the  annual  cost  of  cutting  down  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  trees  as  fast  as  they  die.  We  do  not  even  spend  enough 
on  the  trees  to  remove  the  dead.  I  am  told  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  dead  trees  have  been  allowed  to  stand  for  months 
on  the  old  Green  as  well  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  city, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  money  available  for  cutting 
them  down — no  money  available  to  get  them  out  of  sight. 
Without  money  to  remove  the  dead  and  dying  trees,  obviously 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  cannot  be  censured  for  failing  to 
spray  the  trees  on  and  about  the  old  Green  last  summer,  even 
though  the  University  was  able  to  spray  its  trees  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $1.53  per  tree.  Recently  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  city  for  the  care  of  the  trees  in  the  public  squares  and 
streets  has  been  cut  down  to  $5,000. 

A  Large  Percentage  of  the  Existing  Trees  Need  Treatment  to 

Preserve  Them 

A  large  percentage  of  the  existing  trees  need  immediate 
treatment.  Aside  from  being  sprayed  to  kill  the  beetles  and 
other  pests,  the  trees  throughout  the  city  need  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  principles  of  what  may  for  convenience  be 
called  tree  surgery  and  tree  dentistry — methods  never  under¬ 
stood  and  practiced  as  well  as  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Tree  surgery,  let  us  say,  deals  with  pruning  so  as  to  shape 
the  trees  and  remove  broken  and  deformed  limbs  without 
paving  the  way  for  certain  decay.  The  main  thing  is  to  do 
the  cutting  as  near  to  the  vertical  plane  as  possible,  and  to 
treat  the  exposed  cut  with  coal  tar  or  some  other  preparation 
that  will  exclude  moisture  and  the  seeds  of  decay,  until  the 
tree  has  had  an  opportunity  of  closing  the  wound. 
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Tree  dentistry,  let  us  say,  concerns  cleaning  out  of  cavities 
by  the  removal  of  all  decayed  and  infected  wood.  When 
sound  wood  is  reached  the  same  is  carefully  coated  with  white 
lead  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cement.  If  this  work  is  care¬ 
lessly  or  ignorantly  done,  the  filling  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
because  it  provides  a  dark  and  moist  place  in  which  the  germs 
may  work  all  the  better  for  their  protection  by  the  cement. 

These  operations  of  pruning  and  filling  cannot  be  left  to 
unskilled  hands.  They  must  be  conducted  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  someone  who  really  understands  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  Some  work  of  this  character  has  been  done  in 
New  Haven,  but  I  am  assured  that  it  has  not  been  well  done. 
I  have,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  could  have 
been  done  better  in  the  absence  of  expert  supervision.  Our 
Board  of  Public  Works  has  no  money  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
a  tree  expert,  though  probably  half  our  trees  need  treatment, 
such  as  described,  under  the  direction  of  a  tree  expert. 

The  report  of  Mayor  Driscoll’s  committee  showed  that  36  per 
cent,  of  the  trees  examined  in  eight  widely  separated  streets 
were  found  to  have  been  mutilated  by  horses,  vehicles  and 
otherwise.  Out  of  2,075  trees  recently  examined  by  a  student 
in  the  Yale  Forest  School,  642  were  found  to  need  treatment. 

What  will  it  Cost  to  Reclaim  the  New  Haven  Trees  f 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  any  sort  of  accuracy 
until  the  trees  in  our  squares  and  streets  have  been  carefully 
tabulated  and  the  cost,  based  upon  the  experience  of  other 
cities  throughout  the  country,  has  been  estimated.  We  need  a 
card  index  of  our  trees.  Last  July  Mr.  Foley  was  of  the 
opinion  that  $30,000  was  not  too  much  to  demand  for  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 

Professor  Graves  has  estimated  that  such  a  sum  would  be 
required  for  thorough  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Levison, 
who  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  doing  just  such  work 
for  Brooklyn,  places  the  sum  at  $20,000. 

If  the  citizens  wish  the  city  reclaimed  in  a  state  worthy  of 
its  traditions  and  old  reputation,  I  assume  they  will  pay  the  bill. 
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In  Massachusetts  they  have  not  merely  more  civic  pride,  but 
more  practical  wisdom,  for  beautiful  trees  are  valuable  assets 
in  any  community,  on  the  sanitary,  as  well  as  on  the  aesthetic 
side.  Professor  Asa  Gray  estimated  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Washington  elm  at  Cambridge  exposed  in  the  aggregate 
between  three  and  four  acres  of  surface  to  the  air — three  or 
four  acres  of  surface  constantly  at  work  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere. 


An  Energetic  Massachusetts  Tree  Warden 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Philip  R.  Allen,  Yale  ’96,  was 
appointed  tree  warden  for  the  town  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  without 
pay.  Mr.  Allen  immediately  put  the  town  ordinances  in  force 
by  fining  some  peddlers  and  some  butchers  whose  horses  had 
bitten  the  trees.  This  enforcement  of  the  law  made  the  towns¬ 
people  “sit  up.”  Having  secured  attention  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Allen  went  on  until  fines  amounting  to  about  $200  had  been 
imposed.  He  then  invited  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
community  who  saw  a  horse  biting  or  injuring  a  tree,  to  send 
a  postal  card  to  him.  In  other  words,  he  converted  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  big  police  force  to  watch  the  trees.  Every  time  he 
received  a  postal  he  immediately  wrote  or  personally  saw  the 
owner  of  the  offending  horse.  The  result  of  this  campaign 
was  that  butchers,  grocers,  peddlers  and  many  others  equipped 
their  wagons  with  weights  by  means  of  which  their  horses 
could  be  tethered  clear  of  any  possible  injury  to  the  trees. 

These  measures  might  well  be  put  into  operation  here. 


Sanitary  Advantage  of  Trees 

A  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  aspect  of 
the  question.  Every  citizen  should  know  that  trees  not  only 
add  beauty  in  summer  and  winter,  and  afford  a  grateful  shade 
in  summer,  but  also  purify  the  air  and  help  to  drain  the  soil. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens 
who  remain  in  the  city  the  year  round,  and  have  to  support 
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the  heat  of  our  summers,  that  the  streets  should  be  well 
shaded.  Trees  help  to  keep  the  air  cool,  and  make  the  streets 
and  playgrounds  tolerable  in  hot  summer  days. 

People  of  means  and  leisure  who  are  free  to  escape  from 
the  city  in  the  summer,  who  can  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
country  and  who  go  abroad  to  enjoy  the  magnificently  orna¬ 
mented  cities  of  Europe,  can  perhaps  get  along  without  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  to  adorn  their  .home  cities,  as  well  as  make  them 
more  livable.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  particularly  to  the 
interest  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  city  all  the  year  round, 
and  who  is  bringing  up  his  children  in  it,  that  trees  should  be 
planted  and  taken  care  of. 

Trees  a  Feature  of  City  Improvement  Plans 

Every  city  improvement  plan  of  which  I  know  makes  the 
adornment  of  streets  and  squares  and  parks  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  one  of  its  main  features.  The  report  to  be  submitted 
by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  of 
a  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
considers  the  question  of  city  trees. 

Realty  Values  Raised  by  Trees 

Trees  are  among  the  first  things  which  impress  a  stranger 
in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether  a  city  is,  or  is  not,  a  good 
place  to  live  in.  Healthy  trees  in  front  of  or  about  any  dwell¬ 
ing  make  the  place  more  livable,  as  well  as  more  beautiful,  and 
increase  the  value  of  property  in  consequence.  The  courts  are 
more  and  more  recognizing  trees  as  an  asset  to  the  property 
on  and  in  front  of  which  they  stand.  Thus  the  courts  have 
decided  that  the  destruction  of  a  shade  tree  has  detracted  from 
the  value  of  the  abutter’s  property  from  $50  to  $400.  In  cases 
where  trees  fronting  the  same  property  have  been  destroyed 
by  leaky  gas  mains,  the  courts  have  awarded  from  $150  to 
$200  per  tree  to  the  abutter.  As  between  two  city  building 
lots,  the  lot  having  abutting  trees  will  always  bring  the  better 
price.  Assuming  that  we  have  here  in  New  Haven  16,000 
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trees,  at  an  average  valuation  of  $200  per  tree,  our  trees  rep¬ 
resent  a  total  value  of  $3,200,000.  If  50  per  cent,  of  these 
trees  are  in  a  dying  condition,  the  value  of  our  property  has 
depreciated  to  the  amount  of  $1,600,000. 


Will  the  Women  of  New  Haven  Help ? 

An  item  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  March  1 1  says : 

“Chicago  clubwomen,  who  have  been  active  in  the  campaign 
for  the  appointment  of  a  tree  commission  and  a  city  forester 
to  supervise  the  planting  and  protection  of  shade  trees  in 
streets,  will  give  thousands  of  trees  to  Chicago  this  year. 
These  are  to  be  planted  in  the  poorer  districts.” 

The  public-spirited  women  of  New  Haven  (and  there  are 
many  of  them)  can  do  a  service  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  city 
in  helping  this  movement  along.  If  all  of  the  women’s  clubs 
in  the  city  would  form  a  federation  for  assisting  in  saving  the 
trees,  they  would  perform  a  greater  service  than  they  can 
render  just  at  this  time  in  any  other  way. 


Shade  Tree  Association  for  Private  Owners 

I  apprehend  that  many  will  ask  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  shade  tree  association  proposed  by  Professor  Graves,  if 
the  Board  of  Finance  appropriates  funds  for  the  employment 
of  a  city  forester.  To  this  I  reply  that  the  proposed  shade 
tree  association  will  enable  private  owners  to  have  their  trees 
thoroughly  sprayed  and  properly  treated  at  wholesale  rates, 
under  competent  direction  and  without  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  duty  of  a  city  forester  would  be  to  spray  and 
treat  the  trees  in  the  public  squares  and  city  streets.  The 
immediate  task  of  spraying  the  trees  is  one  of  such  magnitude 
that  too  many  people  cannot  be  engaged  in  it. 

Moreover,  a  shade  tree  association  is  necessary  to  begin  the 
education  of  the  citizens  in  the  care  and  planting  .of  trees. 
This  movement,  if  it  succeeds,  must  be  a  popular  movement  and 
enlist  practically  all  of  our  citizens. 
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A  Public  Shade  Tree  Commission  Not  Essential 

Many  cities  have  appointed  shade  tree  commissions.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  work  in  New  Haven  might  well 
be  begun  by  the  employment  of  a  tree  expert  by  the  Park 
Commission,  since  his  work  would  be  more  allied  to  the  work 
of  the  Park  Commission  than  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  The  Park  Commission  of  New  Haven  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  efficiency,  and  to  have  it  take  over 
the  care  of  the  trees  in  the  public  squares  and  streets  would 
avoid  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  for  the  purpose  and 
keep  expenses  down.  Moreover,  to  place  the  care  of  the  trees 
in  the  hands  of  the  Park  Commission  would  take  the  matter 
out  of  politics.  The  whole  matter  of  the  care  of  the  trees 
should  be  put  on  the  soundest  possible  business  basis.  The 
expert  employed  should  be  competent  and  absolutely  free  to  buy 
his  materials  and  to  employ  his  labor  irrespective  of  any 
political  pressure. 


The  History  of  the  Elm  Leaf  Beetle 

The  eighth  report  of  Dr.  Britton,  our  state  entomologist,  has 
just  come  from  the  press.  It  contains  the  most  comprehensive 
account  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle  yet  published,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  elm  leaf  beetle,  it  appears,  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  1834.  In  1838-39  it  seriously  injured  the 
elms  of  Baltimore.  The  pest  spread  slowly  northward,  reach¬ 
ing  southern  New  England  and  doing  serious  damage  in  the 
early  nineties.  Many  fine  elms,  including  some  historic  speci¬ 
mens,  were  killed  in  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Bridgeport,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Milford  and  New  Haven.  The  inland  cities  and  towns 
•  * 

were  invaded  later  on.  In  New  Haven  the  pest  was  at  its 
worst  in  1895-96,  when  many  trees  about  the  center  of  the 
city  were  sprayed.  The  pest  then  subsided  gradually  until 
1901,  when  it  was  again  comparatively  destructive.  In  1907 
the  trees  were  badly  injured.  The  destructiveness  of  the  pest 
last  year  is  remembered  by  all. 
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In  1901  Dr.  Britton  found  that  in  Norwich  nearly  every 
elm,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  residential  street,  had  died.  Weakened  by  the  constant 
attacks  of  the  beetles  year  after  year,  these  trees  were  finally 
killed  by  a  leaky  gas  main.  One  thousand  elm  trees  were 
killed  in  one  year  by  the  beetles  in  Albany,  as  many  more  in 
Troy,  and  1,500  in  the  town  of  Watervliet. 

No  beetles  were  observed  in  New  Haven  prior  to  1892;  but 
before  that  the  elms  had  begun  to  fail  from  other  causes 
already  enumerated.  It  is  estimated  by  Professor  Coe  that 
fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  maples  through  the  city  are 
now  diseased.  Certainly  they  are  dying  in  every  direction. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Levison  that  the  sugar  maple  is  unable 
to  withstand  the  conditions  of  city  life,  and  he  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  planting  of  it. 

Our  Citizens  Alone  Responsible  for  the  Neglect  of  the  Trees 
and  Alone  Able  to  Reclaim  Them 

When  the  last  word  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  it  will 
rest  with  the  citizens  to  act.  Mr.  Hillhouse  and  his  associates 
conferred  great  benefits  upon  the  city,  but  those  benefits  were 
not  everlasting.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  a  trust;  in  that 
trusteeship  the  citizens  have  been  found  wanting.  No  private 
citizen  or  association  of  citizens  can  possibly  undertake  a  task 
of  such  magnitude  as  that  confronting  us  to-day.  The  trees 
can  be  reclaimed  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  community. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  we  have  on  our  books  to-day  ordi¬ 
nances  which,  if  enforced,  would  have  protected  our  trees  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  apparently  it  has  never  been  the 
custom  to  enforce  these  ordinances.  The  trees  themselves  are 
by  far  the  best  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  ordinances  to 
protect  them.  It  would  be  one  of  the  particular  duties  of  a 
city  forester  and  his  assistants  to  see  that  every  tree  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  guards  and  every  injury  by  a  citizen  or  corporation 
was  reported.  The  Tussock  moth  has  already  appeared  here. 
No  steps  are  being  taken  to  stamp  it  out.  At  any  time  a  colony 
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of  gypsy  or  brown-tail  moths  may  arrive  and  begin  operations. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  fight  these  pests  lest  they  get  ahead 
of  us.  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  city  trees. 

New  Haven  Judged  by  Visitors 

To  use  a  homely  phrase,  the  Green  is  the  “front  dooryard” 
of  New  Haven.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  containing  in 
the  Center  Church  and  the  old  North  Church  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  church  architecture  almost  unrivalled  in  the  country, 
the  Green  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  city.  The  college 
buildings  have  their  claims,  and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  them ; 
but  the  two  churches  in  the  style  of  Wren,  standing  side  by 
side  in  the  center  of  the  Green,  make  the  Green  the  para¬ 
mount  object  of  interest  in  New  Haven.  The  trees  on  the 
Green,  as  I  have  shown,  have  given  the  city  a  reputation  and 
a  unique  position  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  The  Green  personifies  the  city  and  its  citi¬ 
zens  are  judged  by  it.  Every  visitor  who  comes  to  New 
Haven  and  looks  at  the  Green  as  it  stands  to-day  must  go 
away  disappointed — disappointed  not  alone  because  the  Gothic 
arch,  once  so  famous,  has  now  been  reduced  to  ruins,  but 
disappointed  because  the  Green  to-day  bears  so  many  painful 
evidences  of  neglect.  If  nothing  else  is  done,  enough  money 
should  be  appropriated  to  immediately  begin  the  redemption 
of  the  Green.  Every  tree  now  standing  on  the  Green  and 
worth  saving  should  be  put  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  Green  should  be  replanted  with  suitable  species,  and,  more 
than  this,  the  whole  Green  should  be  generously  fertilized ;  for 
without  fertilization  neither  trees  nor  grass  can  be  expected 
to  grow.56 

56  The  necessity  of  fertilizing  the  Green  seems  not  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  is  pretty  well  exhausted  and  no  vigorous  growth 
of  trees  and  turf  can  be  looked  for  until  it  has  been  everywhere  enriched. 
To  replant  the  Green  with  elms  without  preparing  the  soil  for  them 
would  be  time  and  money  lost.  The  saplings  on  the  Green  to-day  are 
proof  enough  of  this.  They  have  suffered,  of  course,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  but  they  also  need  food.  One  hundred  years  ago 
and  over,  when  the  elms  were  set  out,  the  soil  of  the  Green  was  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  than  it  is  to-day. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Town  and  City  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  March  31st,  1909,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Blake’s  proposition  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  raise  $5,000  for  the  Green  alone  was  warmly  endorsed  by 
everyone  present. 

Desirability  of  Making  a  Collection  of  Photographs  of  New 
Haven  Elms  for  the  Public  Library 

The  difficulty  I  have  had  in  finding  photographs  for  the 
illustration  of  this  paper  induces  me  to  digress  long  enough 
to  urge  the  collection,  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Library,  of  as 
large  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  elms  on  the  Green  and 
notable  specimens  elsewhere  throughout  the  City,  as  can  now 
be  made.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  any  trouble  in 
getting  as  many  photographs  together  as  I  needed  to  show 
how  the  Green  looked  in  the  “great  days,”  but  the  photographs 
were  so  common  then  that  their  value  as  records  was  not  appre¬ 
ciated  and  they  were  not  preserved;  the  old  negatives  shared 
the  same  fate.  I  wish  everyone  who  has  a  fine  photograph  of 
the  trees  on  the  Green  or  elsewhere,  would  send  it  or  a  copy  of 
it  to  Mr.  Stetson  of  the  Public  Library.  The  date  of  each 
photograph,  so  far  as  it  can  be  fixed,  and  by  whom  taken  and 
where  taken,  should  be  written  on  the  back.  I  get  this  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  public  library  at  Newark,  N.  J.  When  the 
Ives  Memorial  Library  Committee  visited  the  Newark  Library, 
they  were  shown  large  boxes  filled  with  pictures  of  public  build¬ 
ings  and  other  historic  buildings  either  in  Newark  or  in  Essex 
County.  The  photographs  were  mounted  on  heavy  cards  of 
uniform  size,  each  card  had  a  descriptive  label  on  the  back,  and 
the  cards  were  placed  in  large  heavy  pasteboard  boxes.  These 
boxes  were  intended  to  be  circulated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newark,  and  the  teachers  in  the  schools  were  expected  to  show 
the  pupils  the  photographs  and  explain  them,  so  that  all  of 
the  children  might  be  able  to  identify  all  buildings  of  historical 
or  architectural  interest  or  importance.  The  educational  value 
of  these  collections  is  apparent.  Children  once  familiarized 
with  local  buildings  soon  extend  their  interest  into  wider  fields. 
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Most  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are  probably  unable 
to  identify  our  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  them,  historically  or  otherwise.  A  system  here 
like  the  Newark  system  would  help  to  interest  the  generation 
coming  on  in  public  affairs ;  and  surely  nothing  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  that,  since  interest  in  public  affairs  leads  to  a 
participation  in  public  affairs,  and  since  a  solution  of  the 
American  municipal  problem  can  never  be  reached  except  by 
the  participation  in  it  of  the  great  majority  at  least  of  the 
citizens  of  any  community.  I  should  also  like,  therefore,  to 
see  a  collection  of  pictures  made  by  our  public  library  of  all  of 
our  public  buildings,  and  especially  of  all  the  old  houses  of 
New  Haven  and  vicinity.  Our  old  Colonial  buildings  are  fast 
passing  away  and  no  adequate  record  is  being  made  of  them.5Ga 
As  yet  no  full  study  has  been  made  of  them  in  their  relation 
to  English  masonry,  to  English  carpentry,  and  to  English 
customs  current  when  they  and  their  predecessors  were  built. 
It  is  significant  that  the'  utmost  endeavors  have  failed  to  bring 
to  light  a  single  photograph  of  the  Sargent  house  as  it  existed 
before  it  was  reconstructed  by  Mayor  Sargent  1878-9. 
Professor  Hamlin  of  Columbia  College  is  making  a  collection 
of  photographs  illustrating  American  Colonial  architecture  for 
permanent  preservation  in  the  archives  of  the  college.  This 
point  of  the  collection  of  pictures  for  our  Public  Library  is  a 
far  cry  from  my  main  topic,  but  the  matter  is  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  it.  A  fine  collection 
of  pictures  of  the  New  Haven  elms  as  they  were  when  they 
were  the  glory  of  the  City,  and  famous  throughout  the  world, 
would  be  of  great  historic  value  locally,  at  least,  and  I  hope 
someone  will  undertake  such  a  collection  and  present  it  to  the 
Public  Library. 

56a  The  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  has  undertaken  this  work 
which,  since  1912,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Elford  Parry  Trowbridge 
of  New  Haven,  at  th£  head  of  the  “Old  House  Committee”  which  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Kelly,  who  has  now  (1920)  visited 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  surveyed  about  half  of  them. 
The  records  of  the  houses  surveyed  are  deposited  in  the  State  Library 
at  Hartford  and  constitute  an  invaluable  source  of  information  of  our 
early  domestic  architecture  in  Connecticut. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ask : 

First:  Every  citizen  interested  in  the  trees  to  walk  to  the 
Green  and  survey  the  wreckage,  as  well  as  to  examine  every 
tree  he  passes  on  his  way  there,  and  on  his  way  home.  I 
ask  him  to  count  horse-bitten  trees  and  trees  having  their 
branch  roots  cut  away.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  pains  to  open 
his  eyes  and  look  at  the  trees  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
shamefully  they  have  been  neglected,  and  to  note  how  very 
few  fine  specimens  remain. 

Second:  Everyone  interested  in  the  trees  to  write  a  note 
or  postal  card,  addressed  to  Professor  Henry  S.  Graves,  360 
Prospect  Street,  asking  to  have  his  name  put  down  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  proposed  shade  tree  association. 

Third :  Everyone  desirous  of  redeeming  New  Haven  from 
its  present  disgrace  and  to  restore  her  to  her  old  place  as  the 
“City  of  Elms”  to  write  or  speak  personally- to  the  Mayor  or 
Mr.  Foley,  or  to  some  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or 
of  the  Board  of  Finance,  so  that  our  city  officials  may  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  citizens  at  large  to  have  the 
reclamation  of  the  trees  undertaken  at  once. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
One  Hundred,  and  of  our  ancient  and  historical  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  get  together  and  take  the  steps  required  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  city  forester. 

I  shall  thank  anyone  who  will  call  my  attention  to  mistakes 
in  the  foregoing  by  writing  me,  at  No.  223  Bradley  Street.  To 
all  other  critics  I  am  satisfied  to  ask  them  to  look  at  the  trees 
and  then  decide  whether  or  not  I  have  overstated  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

Note:57  On  March  31  and  since  any  part  of  the  foregoing 
article  was  written,  Col.  Isaac  M.  Ullman,  acting  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake,  chairman  of  the 
Park  Commission ;  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  the  state  entomologist ; 
Professor  Henry  S.  Graves,  director  of  the  Forest  School,  and 
Judge  A.  Heaton  Robertson,  appeared  before  the  Board  of 

67  The  above  note  was  printed  in  the  papers  as  an  appendix  to  the  last 
installment  of  the  article  which  was  “run”  in  three  separate  issues  of  the 
papers. 
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Finance  and  urged  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  fighting  the 
elm  leaf  beetle  and  doing  further  emergency  work  for  the 
rescue  of  the  elms.  The  Board  of  Finance  voted  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000,  which  will  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Foley.  This  is  indeed  a  gratifying  beginning,  but  it  is  only 
a  beginning.58  The  redemption  of  the  New  Haven  elms  will 
not  be  assured  until  a  tree  expert  has  been  secured,  until  he  has 
organized  his  work,  and  until  our  citizens  become  sufficiently 
interested  to  support  an  annual  appropriation  of  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  caring  for  the  trees.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  $10,000  now  appro¬ 
priated  is  an  emergency  appropriation  and  nothing  more,  and 
that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  systematic  care  of  the  trees, 
for  extensive  replanting  which  is  imperatively  necessary  and 
for  the  treatment  of  diseased  trees  all  over  the  city.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  than  to  suppose 
that  the  trees  are  now  safe  and  that  good  citizens  can  safely 
go  to  sleep  again. 

58  The  elms  were  sprayed  in  1909  and  1910,  with  the  effect  of  mitigating 
for  the  time  being  the  pest  of  the  beetles;  and  many  elms  have  been  saved, 
as  I  can  have  no  doubt.  But  these  efforts  were  too  late  to  save  many  of 
the  finest  trees  on  the  Green  and  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Olmsted’s  prophecy 
has  been  only  too  completely  fulfilled. 


6811  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  campaign  of  which  “The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  City  of  Elms”  was  one  of  the  documents,  was  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  care  of  the  city  trees  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  Superin¬ 
tendent  who  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  them.  The  movement  led 
in  the  following  year  to  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Trees  by  an  act  of 
the  State  Legislature,  amending  the  city  charter. 

•  (House  Bill  No.  786.) 

[434] 

AN  ACT  CREATING  A  BUREAU  OF  TREES  IN  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN 
AND  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TREES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Genera ft 
Assembly  convened: 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  City  of  New 
Haven  a  Bureau  of  Trees,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  called  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Trees,  who  shall,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Works  of  said 
city,  have  charge  of  the  selecting,  cultivation,  procuring,  planting,  spray¬ 
ing,  trimming  preservation,  and  removal  of  all  trees  in  the  streets  of  the 
City  of  New  Haven  and  in  the  parks  and  public  places  of  said  city  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Commission.  The  salary  of  said  Super¬ 
intendent  of  trees  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Finance.  Said 
Superintendent  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  and  in  the  manner  provided 
by  Section  75  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  and  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  provided  in  Section  76 
of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  a  part  of  said  Section  76. 

Approved,  August  12,  1909. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer,  City  Hall  was  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Trees.  However,  on  March  15,  1911, 
Mr.  George  Alexander  Cromie,  a  native  of  Scottstown,  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  with  the  class  of  1910, 
received  the  appointment  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Professor 
Graves  and  the  writer. 

Mr.  Cromie’s  work  has  amply  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment.  Under  increasingly  difficult  conditions  and 
despite  many  obstacles,  such  as  overhead  wires,  the  City  trees  have  steadily 
increased  in  number  and  improved  in  condition. 

A  recent  tree  census  shows  that  New  Haven  has  now  about  26.000  trees 
of  fifty-four  different  species.  Of  these  8,100  are  American  elms,  8,700 
sugar  or  rock  maples,  5,300  red,  Norway,  and  other  maples.  There  has 
been  a  gain  of  5,000  trees  in  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Cromie’s  service.  In 
that  time  nearly  10,000  trees  have  been  planted  including  4,100  Norway, 
sugar  and  red  maples,  2,400  plane  trees  (European  sycamore),  1,200  native 
oaks,  700  elms  and  500  lindens.  In  the  ten  years  about  5,000  trees  have 
been  removed.  With  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  elm,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  plant  it  exclusively,  since  it  is  not  as  well  adapted 
to  the  modern  city  as  other  species,  smaller,  less  subject  to  insect  attacks 
and  more  tolerant  of  city  conditions.  About  10,000  trees  have  been  sprayed 
annually  (except  1918)  to  check  leaf-eating  insects,  like  the  elm-leaf 
beetle.  Practical  methods  have  also  been  used  to  check  boring  insects. 
The  defoliation  of  the  city  trees  in  the  early  summer  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Trees  has 
averaged  $16,000,  including  the  very  considerable  item  for  the  removal  of 
dead  trees. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  new  plantations  of  elms  on  the  Green  will 
ever  equal  those  of  the  old  days  when  conditions  of  growth  were  far  more 
favorable  than  now.  Certainly  much  must  be  spent  on  fertilizing  the  soil 
if  large  vigorous  trees  are  desired.  The  community  never  realized  in  the 
great  days  of  the  elms  how  largely  the  fame  of  the  city  was  due  to  the 
efforts  and  the  practical  enthusiasm  of  one  man — James  Hillhouse.  (The 
above  note  written  1919. — J.  D.  S.) 
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“  ‘The  City  of  Elms’  owes  a  greater  part  of  its  reputation  to  its  beautiful 
trees.  Its  streets  are  lined  with  grand  old  elms  or  luxuriant  maples,  and 
its  public  squares  are  thick-shaded  groves. 

“The  streets  present  long  vistas  of  arched  verdure;  and  one  of  these, 
a  view  of  which  is  given  by  the  wood-cut  on  the  next  page,  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  strangers  and  the  pride  of  the  native-born.  The  meeting  branches 
of  the  magnificent  elms  which  border  the  long  aisle  form  a  Gothic  archway 
of  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty.  For  these  old  trees,  and  for  the  taste 
which  leads  to  the  planting  of  others,  the  city  is  mainly  indebted  to  the 
late  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  who,  about  the  year  1800,  inclosed  ‘the  Green’ 
and  set  out  the  noble  rows  of  elms  which  are,  and  will  long  remain,  most 
beautiful  memorials  of  his  taste  and  public  spirit.  The  citizens  should 
honor  his  memory  with  some  more  enduring  monument;  yet,  till  the 
last  shadow  falls  from  the  oldest  elm,  his  name  will  be  gratefully  men¬ 
tioned  by  all  who  enjoy  the  summer  shade  or  winter  sheen  of  the  grand 
old  trees  he  planted. 

“  ‘The  Green,’  as  the  principal  public  square  is  rurally  named  by  the 
New  Haveners,  is  unequaled  by  any  similar  park  in  the  country.  Its 
attraction  consists  not  so  much  in  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings 
situated  within  its  inclosure  as  in  its  hundreds  of  large  elms,  each  in  its 
prime  of  age  and  symmetry.  Most  of  these  monarch  elms  are  omitted 
from  the  sketch  given  on  page  1,  lest  a  stranger  might  imagine  that  ‘The 
Green’  were  only  a  grove  of  trees.  Beyond  the  churches  is  seen  the 
State  House — an  edifice  of  pure  Doric  architecture ;  and  farther  beyond 
appears  the  front  of  the  College  Chapel. 

“A  pleasing  peculiarity  of  New  Haven  is  that  its  dwellings  have  so 
generally  the  appearance  of  homes.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  the 
cottage  or  villa  style  of  architecture,  and  each  embowers  itself  in  shade 
and  shrubbery,  through  which  are  given  glimpses  of  gardens  and  grape 
arbors.  The  people  are  famous  horticulturists,  and  fruits  and  flowers 
abound  in  their  seasons;  nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  these  confined  to  the 
wealthy ;  for  every  house  has  its  garden,  and  every  man  seems  to  live 
beneath  his  own  ‘vine  and  fig  tree.’  Indeed  the  stranger  will  find  it 
difficult  to  fancy  himself  within  a  thrifty  commercial  city  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants;  or,  at  least,  will  hesitate  in  deciding  whether  New 
Haven  is  rus  in  urbe  or  arbs  in  rure.” — From  the  leading  article  by  N. 
W.  T.  Root,  entitled  “The  City  of  Elms,”  in  Harper’s  Nezv  Monthly 
Magazine,  Vol.  XVII,  June,  1858. 

From  Volume  VII  of  Fetridge’s  Hand-Books  for  Travelers  (New  York, 
1 887)  I  extract  the  following: 

“New  Haven,  the  last  of  the  principal  places  of  importance  on  our 
route,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  New  England.  It  contains  62,882 
inhabitants.  The  city  is  finely  laid  out  with  wide  streets  and  beautiful 
squares  and  shaded  by  splendid  elm  trees,  from  which  it  is  called  “Elm 
City.”  The  city  is  rich  in  educational  establishments  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  celebrated  Yale  College,  ranking  with  the  first  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.” 


VI. 


THE  FAMILIAR  HALE:  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SHOW  BY 
WHAT  STANDARDS  OF  AGE,  APPEARANCE, 
AND  CHARACTER,  THE  PROPOSED  STATUE 
OF  NATHAN  HALE  FOR  THE  CAMPUS  OF 
YALE  COLLEGE  SHOULD  BE  JUDGED." 


“Durable  stone  preserve  the  monumental  record.  Nathan  Hale,  Esq.,  a 
Capt.  in  the  army  of  United  States,  who  was  born  June  6th,  1755,  and 
received  the  first  honors  of  Yale  College,  Sept.  1773;  resigned  his  life  a 
sacrifice  to  his  Country’s  liberty  at  New  York,  Sept.  22d,  1776.  Etatis 
22d.”  (Headstone  in  the  graveyard  at  Coventry,  Tolland  County,  Con¬ 
necticut.) 

There  is  no  existing  portrait  of  Nathan  Hale.  In  Stuart’s 
“Life,”  published  in  1856,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  miniature 
which  had  then  disappeared,  and  which  must  now  be  regarded 
as  irretrievably  lost.  We  know,  however,  that  Hale  was  above 
medium  height,  well  built,  and  of  fair  coloring.  He  excelled 
in  contests  of  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  firing  at  a  mark, 
throwing,  lifting,  and  playing  ball;  he  was  fond  of  hunting 
and  fishing;  he  was  clever  with  his  hands;  it  is  recorded  by 
Stuart  that  he  once  said  in  jest  that  he  “could  do  anything 
but  spin.”  Such  accounts  as  we  have  of  Hale  bring  before  us 
a  handsome,  frank  and  lively  fellow  of  winning  naturalness. 
He  belonged  to  the  epic  Age  of  Homespun;  he  came  from 
sturdy  stock ;  he  was  country  bred ;  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  he  was  in  any  way  different  in  appearance  or 
breeding  from  the  average  country  boy  brought  up  on  a  farm 
by  God-fearing,  hard-working  parents.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  but  he  found  time  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  student 
life.  Of  his  great  popularity  with  his  classmates  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  His  modesty  and  manliness,  his  scholar¬ 
ship  and  his  attractive  personality,  won  friends  for  him  just  as 
they  win  friends  to-day.  Any  student  who  will  look  up  Hale’s 

69  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  April  3,  1907;  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
April  29,  1907. 
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record  can  understand  him  as  well  as  could  one  of  his  own 
classmates.  After  Hale  left  college  and  before  he  entered 
the  army,  he  taught  school  in  East  Haddam  and  in  New  Lon¬ 
don.  These  experiences  as  a  schoolmaster  could  not  have 
changed  him.  His  army  life  was  too  brief  to  have  made  a 
typical  soldier  of  him,  though  his  enjoyment  of  the  social  side 
of  camp  life  is  undisguised.  His  genial  nature  must  have  made 
him  as  great  a  favorite  with  his  fellow-officers  and  soldiers 
as  he  had  been  in  college  with  his  tutors  and  fellow-students. 

But  the  roughness  of  camp  life  can  have  had  no  attraction 
for  him;  neither  did  he  ever  mix  with  the  world  enough  to 
acquire  the  polish  of  a  courtier.  Generous  of  impulse,  modest 
and  unassuming,  he  had  natural  good  manners  rather  than  fin¬ 
ished  ease.  His  bringing  up  was  homely — in  the  best  sense. 
Gallant  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  we  should  not  think  of  apply¬ 
ing  that  word  to  him.  The  tributes  paid  to  him  after  his 
untimely  fate  breathe  a  different  feeling.  They  point  to  a  seri¬ 
ous  boy-nature  which  glows  back  of  the  stilted  language  of 
that  day.  A  poem  first  published  in  1836  by  an  unknown 
writer60  speaks  of  his  “innate  goodness,”  his  “blameless  car¬ 
riage  and  his  modest  air,”  and  concludes — 

“Removed  from  envy,  malice,  pride  and  strife, 

He  walked  through  goodness  as  he  walked  through  life; 

A  kinder  brother  nature  never  knew, 

A  child  more  duteous  or  a  friend  more  true.” 

Hale’s  tutor,  Timothy  Dwight,  the  elder,  eulogized  him  in 
his  epic,  the  “Conquest  of  Canaan”  (1785),  as  follows: 

“Thus,,  while  fond  Virtue  wish’d  in  vain  to  save, 

Hale,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave. 

With  genius’  living  flame  his  bosom  glow’d, 

And  science  charm’d  him  to  her  sweet  abode : 

In  worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  adventur’d  far, 

The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of  war; 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even, 

To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  heaven. 

How  short  his  course,  the  prize  how  early  won, 

While  weeping  friendship  mourns  her  favourite  gone.” 

Fortunately,  we  can  get  nearer  to  Hale  than  through  any 
contemporary  account  of  him.  His  clumsy  camp-basket  and 

60  Probably  Dr.  Aneas  Munson,  the  elder,  one  of  Hale’s  correspondents. 
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powderhorn,  and,  above  all,  his  letters  and  the  soldier's  diary 
that  he  kept  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  His  letters  reveal  a  nature  so  gener¬ 
ous  and  affectionate  that  one  feels  his  tragic  fate  with  a 
poignant  sense  of  personal  loss.  In  particular,  his  letters  to 
his  intimates,  and  theirs  to  him,  show  how  whole-souled  in 
friendship  he  must  have  been.  The  feeling  is  as  fresh  as 
though  the  letters  were  written  yesterday.  No  one  can  read 
the  faded  pages  of  the  diary  without  feeling  that  it  brings  us 
close  to  the  real  Hale — an  everyday,  wholesome,  self-poised 
young  man,  deeply  in  earnest,  mature  in  many  ways,  but  still 
frankly  boyish.  We  could  not  well  spare  the  naive  entry, 
“Evening  prayers  omitted  for  wrestling.”  The  wisdom  of  this 
precautionary  measure  appears  in  an  entry  two  days  later — 
“grand  Wrestle  on  Prospect  Hill  no  wager  laid.”  A  few  days 
later  this  entry  occurs:  Wednesday  8th  Cleaned  my  gun — 
pl'd  some  football  &  some  chequers.”  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
that  Hale  was  not  too  nice  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day. 
Winter  Hill,  we  read,  was  “stumped”  to  wrestle  Prospect  Hill. 
In  a  letter  written  when  teaching  school  at  East  Haddam  to 
his  friend  and  classmate,  Mead,  he  says:  “From  what  I  can 
collect,  I  think  probable  you  have  had  some  high  doings  this 
winter,  but  expect  a  more  full  account  of  these  in  your  next.” 
It  is  significant  of  his  manly  and  cheerful  temperament  that 
despite  the  stress  and  fatigue  of  army  life,  despite  the  des¬ 
perate  situation  of  his  country,  despite  his  absence  from  home, 
there  is  not  a  despondent  line  or  reflection  in  his  entire  diary. 
Interesting  and  valuable  as  the  diary  is  to  the  historical  student, 
precious  as  every  word  of  it  is  to  every  one  of  us  as  the 
personal  record  of  Hale,  it  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable  in 
cold  type,  but  the  impression  produced  upon  the  reader  by  the 
original  in  the  handwriting  of  Hale  is  incommunicable. 

What,  then,  must  a  statue  to  Nathan  Hale  express  but  these 
characteristics  ?  It  should  not  represent  him  as  a  typical 
soldier  or  as  a  courtier,  but  as  a  student  so  young,  handsome, 
straightforward,  earnest  and  expressive  of  feature,  as  at  once 
to  win  confidence  just  as  he  did  long  ago.  Above  all,  a  statue 
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of  Nathan  Hale  for  the  Campus  should  present  him  as  young, 
fresh,  unspoiled,  country  bred.  It  is  the  characteristic  and 
bane  of  modern  sculpture  that  it  is  too  self-conscious,  too  posed 
as  for  its  photograph.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  Hale 
stood  on  the  gallows  in  front  of  Artillery  Park  he  posed  him¬ 
self  for  those  who  had  to  see  him  die,  that  he  struck  any  the¬ 
atrical  attitudes  or  breathed  any  defiance  or  assumed  any  air 
of  sullen  indifference.  I  conceive  that  he  did  nothing  out  of 
character. 

Johnston’s  “Life,”  published  in  1891,  shows  that  Hale  was 
hanged  not  in  City  Hall  Park,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  in 
front  of  Artillery  Park,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
First  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street.61  Johnston  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  there  was  anyone  present  beyond  a  few 
officers  and  artillerymen  and  some  camp  followers.  I  like  to 
think  that  he  went  to  his  doom  simply  and  quietly,  thinking  of 
the  bright  fields  of  his  home  in  Coventry,  of  the  college  yard 
and  buildings  at  New  Haven,  of  his  family  and  his  friends; 
that  he  bore  himself  calmly — a  brave  fellow  about  to  die.  I 
can  imagine  him  unflinching  without,  but  tremulous  within — 
he  was  young,  life  was  dear  to  him,  the  earth  that  he  looked 
out  upon  was  fqir,  friendship  had  been  sweet  to  him;  he  did  not 
wish  to  die.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  said  his  memorable 
last  words — “I  only  regfet  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country” — with  an  heroic  pose.  No  manly  fellow  of  his 
sort  would  do  it  to-day,  nor  would  any  young  man,  bred 
as  Nathan  Hale  was,  have  done  it  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  The  supreme  achievement  of  the  actor,  in  Mr. 
Goodwin’s  touching  characterization  of  Nathan  Hale  in  Clyde 
Fitch’s  play,  was  the  simple  and  natural  way  in  which  Mr. 
Goodwin  gave  the  last  words,  unaccompanied  by  any  sign  of 
the  actor’s  art.  Mr.  Goodwin  knew  that  anything  that 
savored  of  acting  would  detract  from  the  touching  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  scene — from  the  thrilling  last  words. 

61  Later  researches  place  the  site  at  about  the  intersection  of  Third 
Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street. 
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It  is  clear  that,  if  he  would  succeed,  the  sculptor  must 

approach  his  task  in  a  spirit  of  complete  understanding  and 

sympathy,  and  in  his  work  be  moved  by  a  spirit  as  simple  and 

pure  as  was  the  spirit  of  Hale.  The  statue  must  have  the 

sincerity  and  nobility  of  a  work  of  Greek  sculpture,  if  it  is  to 

# 

reach  the  heart.  The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  to  refer  to  a 
familiar  example,  is  as  exquisite  in  naturalness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  as  it  is  perfect  in  execution.  Hale’s  statue  must  have 
no  sense  of  pose,  no  feeling  of  self-consciousness;  it  must 
be  simple,  strong,  natural.  W  e  may  not  be  able  to 
command  for  Nathan  Hale  a  sculptor  with  the  technical 
resources  of  Praxiteles,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  a 
figure  inspiring  in  its  simple  significance.  The  value  of 
correct  dress  is  overestimated.  Sculpture  is  more  than 
objective.  Too  much  attention  to  dress  distracts  from  the 
subjective  thought  to  be  expressed.  The  sculptor  of  to-day  is 
tempted  to  render  too  minutely  the  ruffled  shirt,  the  full 
skirted  coat,  and  the  breeches  and  hose  of  the  Colonial  gentle¬ 
man.  Hale  would  have  been  out  of  character  in  fine 
clothes.  Why  dress  him  up  in  them  now  and  make  a  fine 
gentleman  of  him?  Unless  Hale’s  statue  takes  its  place  on 
Yale’s  Campus62  as  naturally  as  the  students,  of  to-day  take 
their  places  there,  it  must  be  counted  a  failure.  If  it  is  self- 
conscious  work,  posed,  theatrical,  it  will  remain  a  solitary 
figure  on  the  Campus — a  thing  apart  from  life,  so  much  inert 
bronze,  an  incumbrance.  If  it  realizes  Hale  as  he  was,  Hale 

62  Nathan  Hale  never  heard  the  term  “Campus”  applied  to  the  College 
Yard  as  it  was  known  until  as  late  as  the  70’s.  Harvard  College  seems 
almost  alone  in  its  retention  of  the  good  old  term  yard,  which  has  now 
been  displaced  throughout  the  entire  country  by  the  rather  inappropriate 
term  “campus.”  I  submitted  the  manuscript  of  this  article  on  Hale  to  the 
late  Professor  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  who  urged  me  to  change  the  term 
“campus”  to  “yard”  throughout  the  paper.  I  told  him  that  as  I  was 
writing  largely  for  the  students  of  to-day,  I  felt  that  their  term  should 
be  used,  and  also  that  I  did  not  believe  that  any  such  thing  as  going  back 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “yard”  was  possible,  however  much  the  purists 
might  like  it.  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  “The  Use  at  American 
Colleges  of  the  Word  Campus,”  by  Albert  Matthews,  Vol.  3  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  431-437. 
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as  he  lives  in  history,  Hale  as  he  has  been  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  Yale  men  since  he  for  all  time  typified  the  Yale 
ideal,  the  work  must  be  so  direct  in  its  appeal,  so  familiar  in 
its  spirit,  that  the  students  of  to-day,  as  they  pass  back  and 
forth,  will  feel  that  he  is  one  of  them — one  of  them  in  every 
way,  but  happily  removed  from  the  tumult  of  life,  from  loss 
and  stain,  and  forever  bright.  If  Nathan  Hale  can  thus  be 
made  to  live  again  on  the  Campus  in  the  sight  of  all  Yale 
men,  what  an  inspiration  will  be  furnished  them — a  friend  to 
test  all  actions  by,  a  friend  to  leave  with  a  sense  of  loss  and 
to  come  back  to  with  a  renewing  of  the  life  of  the  heart. 
These  are  high  standards,  but  can  Yale  accept  for  Nathan 
Hale — her  own  hero — anything  but  the  highest?  Is  there  any 
place  on  the  Campus  for  any  statue  of  him  except  one  from  the 
hand  of  a  master-sculptor,  working  with  hand,  brain  and 
heart  to  portray  him  as  he  was,  as  he  lives  in  the  pages  of  his 
diary  and  in  his  letters  and  in  the  words  of  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

That  Hale  should  have  been  entrusted  with  a  grave  and 
perilous  errand,  and  that  he  should  have  had  a  captain’s  rank, 
shows  how  deeply  his  ability  and  the  fine  quality  of  his  cour¬ 
age  had  impressed  those  about  him.  But  those  facts  have  led 
us  to  think  of  him  as  older  than  he  was.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that,  when  Hale  stood  on  the  gibbet  that  Sunday  morning,  he 
was  no  older  than  the  Junior  of  average  age  to-day.  He  died 
September  22,  1776.  His  twenty-first  birthday  fell  on  the 
sixth  of  the  previous  June.  Undergraduates  may  well  feel 
that  Hale  is  one  of  them  and  claim  him  as  a  friend.  His  verv 
youth  brings  him  close  to  life  on  the  Campus — lends  bright¬ 
ness  to  his  name,  endears  him  to  all  who  are  quick  to  feel  a 
modest  and  manly  spirit. 

“To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by; 

There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye, 

m 

Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

.  In  a  moment  he  must  die. 
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‘'From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 

The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  Heaven, 
His  tragic  fate  shall  learn; 

And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 
The  name  of  HALE  shall  burn!” 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  27,  1907. 


Note:  The  ‘‘Familiar  Hale’’  was  written  to  oppose  the 
erection  of  a  theatrical  statue  to  Hale,  above  life  size  and 
representing  him  as  older  than  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  to  forward  the  claims  of  a  design  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  writer  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  in  1898.  After  a  controversy 
covering  about  fifteen  years  Mr.  Pratt's  design  was  erected  on 
the  Yale  Campus  in  September  1913.  The  late  William 
Scranton  Pardee,  Yale  1882,  began  the  fund  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $1000.  The  financing  of  the  undertaking  was  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  by  the  writer's  friend,  Frederick 
Winthrop  Allen,  Yale  1900. 


“The  poetic  and  deeply  illustrative  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  the  Yale 
Campus  is  highly  esteemed  by  a  small  circle  particularly  interested  in  art; 
but  the  great  majority  of  an  exceptionally  enlightened  community  is 
probably  still  unaware  that  this  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.” 
(Arthur  Kingsley  Porter  in  the  Yale  Review,  April,  1918,  p.  605.) 


RE-ECHOES  OF  OLD  COLLISIONS;  REPLIES  TO  CRITICS 

OF  BELA  PRATT’S  “HALE.” 

(This  letter  is  reprinted  from  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  January  17,  1913.) 
Editor  Yale  Alumni  Weekly: 

Sir: — I  am  constrained  by  my  deep  interest  in  the  project  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Nathan  Hale  at  Yale,  to  answer  the  letters  contributed  to  the 
Alumni  Weekly  of  January  3d,  by  Thomas  Young,  ’63,  and  Edgar  A. 
Turrell,  ’67,  and  severely  criticizing  Bela  Lyon  Pratt’s  design,  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Memorials  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
of  Yale  and  warmly  commended  by  those  members  of  the  Corporation  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  small  bronze  figure  cast  from  Mr. 
Pratt’s  original  sketch-model  in  olaster. 
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Mr.  Young’s  view  is  so  extreme,  in  his  suggestion  that  Hale  should  be 
represented  with  a  “halter  around  his  neck,”  that  I  think  his  drastic 
comment  may  be  ignored  until  a  person  qualified  by  a  knowledge  of  Hale 
and  a  student  of  the  art  of  sculpture  is  prepared  to  suggest  just  how  the 
interest  of  any  figure  of  Hale  is  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  supreme 
moment  of  Hale’s  sacrifice  unless  the  wrists  are  tied  and  the  ankles  are 
bound. 

Mr.  Turrell,  after  condemning  Pratt’s  design  as  showing  Hale  with 
his  “arms  and  legs  bound,  his  neck  bared  for  the  halter  and  ready  to  be 
hung,”  points  with  approval  to  MacMonnies’  “Hale”  in  City  Hall  Park. 
Why  Mr.  Turrell  should  decry  Pratt’s  “Hale”  for  the  reason  that  it 
represents  Hale  with  his  arms  and  legs  bound,  etc.,  and  approve  Mac¬ 
Monnies’  “Hale,”  is  difficult  to  understand,  since  MacMonnies’  “Hale” 
is  also  represented  with  his  arms  and  legs  bound  and  with  his  neck  bared. 
It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Turrell  has  never  really  looked  at  MacMonnies’  “Hale” 
except  in  the  most  casual  way.  So  careless  an  observer  can  hardly  carry 
much  weight  as  a  critic. 

Yale  graduates  and  others  who  are  interested  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  “Hale” 
certainly  do  not  resent  criticism  of  the  design  chosen,  but  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  that' it  be  fairly  considered  and  judged  and  not  abused. 

I  am  free  to  say  that,  at  first,  it  is  painful  to  see  Hale  bound.  To  a 

fellow  of  Hale’s  high  spirit,  that  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  fearful 

moments  of  his  brief  but  bitter  experience.  Upon  the  modest  headstone 
erected  in  the  burying  ground  at  Coventry,  by  Hale’s  father,  some  years 
after  his  death,  appears  the  following  inscription : 

“Durable  stone  preserve  the  monumental  record — Nathan  Hale.  Esq.  a  Capt 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  who  was  born  June  6th,  1755,  and  receiv’d 

the  first  honors  of  Yale  College  1773.  resigned  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his 

country’s  liberty  at  New  York  Sept.  22d,  1776.  Etatis  22d.” 

This  touching  inscription  tells  the  story  in  words.  The  statue  must 
tell  the  same  story  in  a  different  way. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  avoid  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Hale  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Hale  felt 
the  ignominy  of  it  beyond  words.  Edward  Everett  Hale  once  said  that 
Hale’s  family  felt  that  phase  of  his  great  uncle’s  death  so  keenly  that 
Hale’s  name  was  rarely  mentioned  in  the  family  circle  even  down  so  late 
as  his  own  boyhood.  This  seems  incredible.  But  we  have  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  word  for  it.  It  prepares  us  to  believe  that  for  Hale  and  his 
associates  the  word  “spy”  had,a  terrible  significance  that  we  can  scarcely 
grasp.  We  know  that  Hale’s  companions,  notably  Captain  William  Hull, 
endeavored,  by  every  argument,  to  dissuade  Hale  from  undertaking  his 
perilous  errand  for  the  reason  that  if  he  failed  he  would  be  hanged  as 
a  spy.  Hale  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  one  of  the  brightest  features 
of  his  martyrdom  was  his  willingness  to  accept  the  service  of  his  country 
on  such  terms.  The  supreme  moment  in  Hale’s  life  is  the  moment  when, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  he  “Resigned  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  Country’s 
liberty.”  In  a  sense,  Hale’s  sacrifice  is  to  be  measured  by  his  willingness 
to  hazard  being  hanged  as  a  spy.  He  is  exalted  and  not  degraded  by  the 
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circumstance.  What  he  accepted  then,  we  may  well  accept  now.  To 
portray  him  merely  in  the  act  of  declamation,  begs  the  whole  question 
and  misses  the  point  of  his  martyrdom.  If  he  was  willing  to  act  as  a 
spy  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  being  so  represented  in  the  “house 
of  his  friends.”  It  would  seem  to  be  sentimental  and  cowardly  in  us  to 
avoid  the  representation  in  bronze  of  bonds  which  he  in  reality  bore 
without  flinching. 

The  question  arises,  what  means  may  the  sculptor  of  a  “Hale”  employ 
in  his  design  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  the  supreme  moment  if 
he  is  debarred  from  binding  the  hands  and  feet?  There  are  in  Hartford 
two  statues  of  Nathan  Hale,  both  representing  him  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
with  outstretched  arms  as  in  the  act  of  declamation.  Both  of  them  fail  to 
convey  the  meaning  intended.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  either  case  that 
the  moment  portrayed  is  the  supreme  moment.  Both  figures  are  too 
deficient  in  characterization  to  meet  the  high  requirements  of  a  statue  to 
Hale. 

Mr.  MacMonnies,  with  insight  and  courage,  saw  that  his  figure  would 
altogether  fail  of  its  object  if  he  did  not  put  aside  false  sentiment  and 
conform  to  the  fact  of  history.  The  beautifully  modeled  figure  of  his 
“Hale”  is  thrown  into  an  extremely  constrained  position  by  the  binding 
of  the  arms  and  feet, — entirely  overlooked  apparently  by  Mr.  Turrell. 
Both  Mr.  Partridge  and  Mr.  Pratt  were  obliged,  as  artists,  to  take  the 
same  view  and  represent  Hale  as  bound.  With  the  arms  or  wrists  and 
ankles  unbound,  the  designs  of  MacMonnies,  Partridge  and  Pratt  would 
fail  to  explain  themselves  and  be  without  significance.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  object  to  discuss  the  designs  of  MacMonnies  or  of  Partridge;  nor 
even  of  Pratt,  beyond  saying  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  succeeded  in  binding  the 
hands  and  feet  and  constraining  the  figure,  if  you  please,  but  leaving 
Hale’s  spirit  self-poised  and  free. 

Mr.  Turrell  calls  for  a  Hale  in  “Continental  uniform,  as  was  done  in 
the  statue  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York.”  If  I  may  venture 
to  express  an  opinion,  I  think  that  MacMonnies’  “Hale”  is  misleading 
in  being  far  too  elegantly  costumed.  “Continental  uniform”  is  a  vague 
term.  Mr.  Turrell’s  designation  of  the  uniform  worn  by  MacMonnies’ 
“Hale”  as  a  “Continental  uniform”  does  not  make  it  so.  MacMonnies’ 
“Hale”  was,  I  believe,  modeled  in  Paris.  The  costume  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  of  a  courtier  rather  than  of  a  home-bred  Connecticut  boy  in  the 
simple  garb  of  our  Colonial  period.  But  MacMonnies’  “Hale”  is  unques-  . 
tionably  a  fine  performance  and  a  superb  example  of  modern  sculpture  as 
such.  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  full-page  reproduction  of  it  in  Lorado 
Taft’s  “History  of  American  Sculpture,”  p.  332.  Hale  was  brought  into 
camp  after  an  experience  of  two  weeks  in  the  open  in  the  disguise  of  a 
schoolmaster.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  been  wearing  a  Continental 
uniform  as  a  spy.  We  know  that  he  divested  himself  of  his  captain’s 
uniform  at  Norwalk  just  before  he  crossed  the  Sound.*  To  have  portrayed 

*  My  present  belief  is  that  he  assumed  his  disguise  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Sound  accompanied  by  Hempstead,  who  then  returned  to  Norwalk. 
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Hale  in  Continental  uniform,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Turrell,  would  have 
belied  the  fact  of  history,  unless  the  intention  was  to  portray  Hale  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  his  martyrdom,  rather  than  at  the  moment  of  it, 
as  did  MacMonnies.  Mr.  Pratt,  desiring  to  avoid  too  much  stress  upon 
costume,  has  represented  Hale  as  simply  dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of 
the  period,  and  relies  upon  the  expression  of  the  head  and  figure  for  his 
effect. 

To  Mr.  Turrell  I  would  make  the  same  reply  that  I  would  make  to 
Mr.  Young.  When  a  competent  critic  suggests  how  Hale  may  be  portrayed 
at  the  supreme  moment  without  binding  the  hands  and  feet  and  baring 
the  neck,  and  yet  concentrate  the  interest,  it  will  be  time  to  decry  Pratt’s 
accepted  design. 

When  MacMonnies’  “Hale”  was  unveiled  years  ago  in  City  Hall  Park, 
a  greatly  interested  friend  of  mine  strongly  objected  to  the  figure  for 
the  reason,  as  he  said,  that  it  was  painful  to  him  to  see  Hale  bound; 
but  he  lived  to  change  his  mind  on  the  point.  As  time  went  on,  it 
appeared  that  the  newsboys  on  the  street  and  many  people  hurrying  by, 
stopped  to  ask  why  the  figure  was  bound.  That  fact  challenged  their 
attention  and  caused  them  to  stop  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
and  make  inquiries,  and  thus  get  the  story  of  Hale.  When  my  friend 
saw  that  the  very  fact  that  the  arms  and  feet  of  the  “Hale”  in  City  Hall 
Park  were  bound,  was  what  arrested  the  attention  and  ultimately  brought 
out  Hale’s  story,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  artist  was  right. 

In  his  youth,  his  personal  beauty  and  athletic  prowess,  in  his  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness  of  character,  in  his  single  achievement  and  early 
fate,  Hale  has  for  us  something  of  the  quality  of  a  Greek  hero — an 
unfading  brightness  which  endears  him  to  us  doubly  when  he  is  bound, 
as  we  must  always  picture  him,  for  his  country’s  sake.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  Greek  sculptor  would  have  represented  Hale  other  than  as  bound 
for  his  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  aim  was  to  represent  Hale  as  youthful,  unspoiled,  country- 
bred.  Posterity  will  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  design  as  a  work  of 
sculpture,  but  I  think  we  of  this  generation  may  feel  sure  that  he  has 
produced  a  design  well  suited  to  the  place  which  it  is  to  occupy,  and 
portraying  with  touching  directness  Hale’s  simple  and  manly  spirit. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  January  8,  1913. 


(Reprinted  from  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  February  18,  1913.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir: — Since  Mr.  John  S.  Wood’s  letter  on  the  Nathan  Hale  statue  for 
Yale,  in  the  Evening  Post  of  Saturday,  February  8,  was  obviously  intended 
as  a  reply  to  my  letter  on  the  same  subject  in  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
of  January  17,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  reprint  my  letter.  Some  significant 
facts,  not  yet  published,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  may  mention  here. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  “Hale,”  so  distressing  to  the  artistic  sense  of  Mr.  Wood, 
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was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  regular  Yale  Committee  on  Memorials, 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  University  and  consisting  of  Prof. 
John  F.  Weir,  director  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts;  the  Rev.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  University;  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq., 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  of  New  York,  the  well-known 
architect;  and  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  of  Yale. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  merits  consideration.  Mr.  Partridge  has 
done  no  less  than  three  statues  of  “Hale.”  Of  these  the  first,  originally 
designed  by  him,  unsolicited,  for  Yale,  was  subsequently  erected  in  the 
Middle  West,  I  think  in  St.  Paul.  The  second  “Hale”  designed  by 
Mr.  Partridge,  is  on  view  somewhere  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
now  appears  from  Mr.  Wood’s  letter  that  Mr.  Partridge  will  place  his 
third  “Hale”  in  Washington.  Mr.  Partridge’s  third  “Hale,”  also 
intended  for  Yale,  is  the  design  which  Mr.  Wood  refers  to  as  having 
been  “withdrawn.”  I  cannot  claim  to  have  seen  these  three  “Hales” 
designed  by  Mr.  Partridge,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are  alike  in 
concept  and  that  the  arms  are  in  each  instance  bound.  This  feature,  so 
painful  to  Mr.  Wood  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  “Hale,”  does  not  seem  to  distress 
him  at  all  in  Mr.  Partridge’s  “Hale.” 

The  wisdom  of  erecting  at  Yale  a  design  on  view  in  substantially  the 
same  form  in  the  West,  in  New  York,  and  now  to  be  set  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  may  well  be  doubted.  Many  members  of  the  Alumni  body  would 
not,  out  of  a  very  natural  sentiment,  wish  a  virtual  replica  at  Yale  of  any 
“Hale,”  however  fine.  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Partridge’s  “Hale,”  now 
so  long  before  the  public,  had  been  acclaimed  as  a  great  work  of  art  or 
had  touched  the  common  feeling  with  regard  to  Hale  (as,  for  instance, 
St.  Gaudens’  “Lincoln”  at  Chicago,  a  great  work  of  art,  touched  the 
common  feeling  with  respect  to  Lincoln)  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Memorials  must  have  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  Partridge’s 
“Hale"'  when  it  was  referred  to  them  by  the  Yale  Corporation,  despite 
the  drawback  that  two  substantial  replicas  of  it  had  already  been  erected 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  Mr.  Partridge’s  design  or  Mr.  Pratt’s 
design,  but  the  propriety  of  representing  Hale  bound  and  at  the  moment 
of  execution,  as  has  been  done  first  by  MacMonnies,  then  by  Partridge, 
in  three  different  figures,  and  then  by  Pratt. 

Mr.  Wood  in  his  letter  places  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Hale  was 
a  student  and  should  be  so  represented.  Hale  is  not  being  memorialized 
as  a  student,  but  as  the  supreme  youthful  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Yale  will  erect  Hale’s  statue  in  the  old  college  yard,  not  because  he  walked 
those  elm-shaded  paths  as  a  student,  but  because  he  was  martyred  for 
his  country’s  sake.  The  whole  point  of  our  feeling  about  Hale  is  that 
in  the  service  of  his  country  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  Any  other  view 
of  Hale  begs  the  entire  question,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  above 
referred  to.  My  letter,  I  may  add,  was  in  reply  to  letters  from  Messrs. 
Young  and  Turrell,  printed  in  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  January  3. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  13. 
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A  Dedication  Ceremony  Dispensed  With :  Hale  Left  to 

Tell  His  Own  Story 

When  the  “Hale”  statue  was  ready  to  be  erected,  the 
question  of  a  dedication  ceremony  arose  and  I  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  make  the  address.  But  I  urged  that 
the  formality  of  a  dedication  of  the  statue  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  Hale  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story  without  other 
introduction  to  the  Yale  undergraduate  body.  President 
Hadley  concurred  with  my  view  and  the  statue  was  erected 
without  any  ceremony  just  before  college  came  together  in 
September,  1913.  When  the  students  came  back  they  found 
Hale  there  in  front  of  Connecticut  Hall.  At  about  this  time 
I  prepared  the  following  article  on  Hale’s  friendship  with  the 
first  President  Dwight,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
as  an  undergraduate.  This  article  was  printed  in  the  Alumni 
Weekly  on  October  9,  1913,  together  with  a  poem  written 
at  my  request  by  a  gifted  alumnus  of  Yale,  Robert  Munger, 
of  the  Class  of  1907. 

TIMOTHY  DWIGHT  THE  ELDER  AND 

NATHAN  HALE 

« 

By  George  Dudley  Seymour 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  known  to  have  survived 
from  Nathan  Hale's  scattered  correspondence,  is  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  his  former  tutor  Timothy  Dwight,  after¬ 
wards  to  have  a  great  career  as  a  teacher  and  president  of 
Yale  College.  Dwight  and  Hale  saw  much  of  each  other 
during  Hale's  college  course  (1769-1773),  since  both  were 
active  members  of  the  famous  Linonia  Society  and  both 
greatly  interested  in  collecting  books  for  its  library.  Hale, 
though  famous  as  an  athlete,  was  greatly  interested  in  litera¬ 
ture.  It  was  as  much  the  thing  then  to  be  literary  as  it  is 
now  to  be  athletic. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Dwight,  with  youthful  precocity, 
began  a  pompous  epic  in  eleven  books  which  he  called  “The 
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Conquest  of  Canaan.”  Dwight  finished  the  poem  three  years 
later.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Hale  was  in  his  confidence 
and  knew  about  this  poem.  This  is  a  reasonable  inference, 
since  otherwise  it  is  unlikely  that  Dwight  would  have  written 
to  Hale  in  camp  soliciting  his  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
procuring  subscribers  to  the  book.  Dwight  was  too  cautious 
to  embark  upon  such  an  undertaking  as  the  publication  of 
his  poem  without  being  sure  in  advance  that  enough  volumes 
would  be  taken  to  pay  the  cost  of  publication. 

Dwight’s  manner  of  addressing  Hale,  then  a  lad  of  twenty, 
enables  us  to  see  how  highly  Hale  was  regarded  by  his  tutor, 
who  was  already  one  of  the  most  promising  and  admired 
young  men  of  his  generation.  Indeed,  I  think  that  I  do  not 
go  too  far  in  saying  that  we  have  no  contemporary  document 
so  well  showing  how  highly  Hale  was  regarded  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  as  this  letter  from  Dwight  to  Hale.  Hull’s  tribute  to 
Hale  is  more  carefully  phrased  and  was  written  we  do  not 
know  just  how  long  after  Hale's  death.  Dwight’s  letter 
follows : 

TIMOTHY  DWIGHT  TO  HALE  IN  CAMP 

“ Dear  Sir , 

The  many  civilities  I  have  already  received  at  your  hands  embolden  me 
to  trouble  you  with  the  inclos’d.  The  design  you  will  learn  from  a  perusal 
of  it.  As  such  a  publication  [“The  Conquest  of  Canaan”]  must  be 
founded  on  an  extensive  subscription,  I  find  myself  necessitated  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  my  friends.  To  a  person  of  Mr.  Hale’s  character 
(motive  of  friendship  apart)  fondness  for  the  liberal  arts  would  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  this  application.  As  I  was  ever  unwilling  to  be 
under  even  necessary  obligations,  it  would  have  been  highly  agreeable, 
could  I  have  transacted  the  whole  business  myself.  Since  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  reflecting  that  the  person  who  may  confer 
this  obligation,  is  a  Gentleman,  of  whose  politeness  and  benevolence,  I 
have  already  experienced  so  frequent,  and  so  undoubted  assurances.  If 
you  will  be  so  kind,  my  Dear  Sir,  as  to  present  the  inclos’d  to  those 
Gentlemen  &  Ladies,  of  the  circle  with  which  you  are  connected,  whom 
you  may  think  likely  to  honour  the  poem  with  their  encouragement,  and 
return  it  with  their  Names,  by  a  convenient  opportunity,  it  will  add  one 
to  the  many  instances  of  esteem  with  which  you  have  obliged  your  very 
sincere  Friend, 

and  most  Humble  Servant 

Timothy  Dwight  Jun 

Mr.  Nathan  Hale 
Feb.  20,  1776. 
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Comp’s  to  Capt.  Hull,  Mr.  E.  Hunt’g  [Lieut.  Ebenezer  Huntington]  & 
the  rest  of  my  acquaintance  in  Camp. 

I  would  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  forward  a  letter  which  will  be  delivered 
to  you  by  Capt.  Perit  for  Doct  Brackett  of  Portsmouth,  as  you  have 
connections  there  you  may  probably  do  it  without  inconvenience.” 


It  is  a  pity  that  Hale’s  reply  to  Dwight  has  not  been 
preserved.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  Hale  engaged  to 
do  anything  in  his  power  to  forward  the  undertaking.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  war  interfered  with  the  project.  At  any  rate  Dwight 
did  not  finally  publish  the  poem  until  1785,  when  it  was 
printed  in  Hartford  with  an  elaborate  and  high-sounding 
dedication  to  General  Washington.  After  the  war  Dwight 
injected  into  the  poem  tributes  to  several  of  its  heroes. 
He  did  not  rewrite  the  poem  for  this  purpose  but  simply 
inserted  the  tributes  without  much,  if  any,  regard  to  the  con¬ 
text.  In  writing  his  tribute  to  Hale  he  perhaps  had  this 
particular  correspondence  in  mind.  If  Hale  secured  some 
subscriptions  for  the  book,  the  least  Dwight  could  do  was  to 
preserve  Hale’s  name  in  this  way.  The  poem  was  received 
with  tremendous  applause  and  Dwight  was  thought  to  have 
rivaled  the  ancients  in  the  field  of  epic  poetry.  Five  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  poem,  Colonel  David  Humphreys, 
himself  a  poet,  referred  to  Dwight  as  “the  father  of  our  epic 
song.”  But  “Dwight’s  Homeric  fire”  “flashed  in  the  pan”  and 
to-day  only  a  few  antiquarians  and  students  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  verse  know  that  any  such  poem  as  “The  Conquest  of 
Canaan”  was  ever  written.  Probably  but  few  copies  of  the 
little  book  are  still  in  existence.  The  only  thing  that  has 
saved  the  poem  from  complete  oblivion  is  the  ten  lines  which 
Dwight  inserted  after  the  war  as  a  tribute  to  Hale.  This 
tribute  from  “The  Conquest  of  Canaan”  follows : 
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dwight’s  tribute  to  hale  in  “the  conquest  of  canaan” 

Book  I. 

“Thus,  while  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save, 

Hale,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave. 

With  genius’  living  flame  his  bosom  glowed, 

And  Science  lured  him  to  her  sweet  abode ; 

In  Worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  adventured  far, 

The  pride  of  Peace,  the  rising  hope  of  War; 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even  — 

To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  Heaven. 

How  short  his  course,  the  prize  how  early  won, 

While  weeping  Friendship  mourns  her  favorite  gone.” 

Dwight’s  letter  and  poetical  tribute  taken  together  form  one 
of  the  best  portraits  of  Hale  that  we  have  and  help  us  to 
understand  the  regard  and  affection  that  he  inspired  in  his 
friends,  classmates,  and  companions  in  arms. 


NATHAN  HALE 

UPON  HIS  STATUE  ON  THE  OLD  YALE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

By  Robert  Hunger,  Yale  ’97 

So  should  you  stand  to  us,  as  on  that  day ! 

The  tranquil  sadness  in  your  steadfast  eyes, 

Meek  and  rejoicing  that  such  proud  emprise 
Of  Death  should  issue  and  your  lowly  way 
Be  beautiful  and  valiant;  the  rich  May 
Before  your  Summer,  piteously  lies 
About  you  here,  while  yet  your  sure  surmise 
Lights  the  swift  moment  that  you  may  not  stay. 

Only  one  life!  it  was  not  measured  so, 

Service  and  Faith  and  Spirit  that  you  gave 
Spend  not  in  such  a  scant  and  barren  doom, 

Poor  lad !  high  soldier  !  nay,  you  copld  not  know 
Through  your  life,  on  how  many  a  noble  grave 
The  Summer’s  mantle  should  forever  bloom. 


TRIAL  ON  YALE’S  OLD  CAMPUS  OF  THE  PLASTER  MODEL  OF 
PRATT’S  HALE  BEFORE  SENDING  THE  MODEL 
TO  THE  BRONZE  FOUNDRY. 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Sunday  Register  of  July  6,  1913.) 

A  novel  trial  of  a  bronzed  plaster  model  of  the  Yale  Nathan  Hale 
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statue  was  held  on  the  campus  last  week,  an  exact  duplicate  being  placed 
in  position  in  order  that  those  concerned  could  be  assured  that  the  statue  and 
its  pedestal  would  scale  with  their  surroundings.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  the 
sculptor,  was  present. 

George  Dudley  Seymour,  explaining  the  trial,  said :  “Probably  the 
great  bulk  of  antique  sculpture  was  cut  in  position.  This  is  one  reason 
for  the  superiority  of  most  of  the  old  work  over  the  modern  work. 
When  cut  in  position,  the  sculptor  is  able  to  judge  the  scale  of  his  figure 
and  the  influence  of  surrounding  objects  upon  it.  Furthermore,  in  the 
diffused  light  of  out  of  doors,  a  piece  of  sculpture  presents  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  what  it  does  in  the  shadows  and  cross  lights 
of  a  studio.  The  great  bulk  of  modern  sculpture  is  produced  in  studios 
and  never  tried  out,  so  to  speak,  in  the  positions  for  which  it  is  designed. 
For  this  reason  modern  sculpture  is  more  often  defective  in  scale  and 
more  often  fails  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings  than  antique  sculpture. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  the  field  of  sculpture  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  old  practice. 

Feeling  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Hale  statue  should  be  tried  in 
position  before  being  cast  in  bronze,  so  as  to  enable  the  effect  of  the 
figure  to  be  judged  in  its  relation  to  Connecticut  Hall  against  which  it 
is  to  be  placed,  and  so  that  the  height  and  character  of  the  pedestal  could 
be  determined,  it  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Pratt  at  the  time  that  he  was 
given  the  commission  to  execute  the  statue,  that  the  plaster  model  before 
being  shipped  to  the  bronze  foundry,  should  be  sent  to  New  Haven  and 
tried  out. 

For  the  trial,  which  took  place  last  week,  Mr.  Pratt  had  sent  the  plaster 
cast  of  his  final  clay  model  and  Mr.  John  Walter  Cross  (Yale  1900), 
the  architect  entrusted  with  the  design  of  the  pedestal,  had  sent  several 
“dummy”  pedestals  varying  in  design  and  height.  Mr.  Pratt  came  on 
from  Boston  for  the  trial,  and  Mr.  Cross  came  up  from  New  York.  A 
number  of  people  specially  interested  in  the  statue  had  been  asked  to 
be  present  and  express  their  views.  The  occasion  was  of  particular 
interest  as  the  trial  of  a  statue  in  the  plaster  is  somewhat  uncommon  in 
this  country.  The  plaster  figure  had  of  course  been  bronzed  so  that 
it  gave  the  appearance  of  the  final  work. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  “Hale”  as  thus  tried  out  will  ultimately  be  placed  in  the 
small  oblong  plot  located  between  the  two  entrances  of  Connecticut  Hall 
and  will  face  the  east.  Connecticut  Hall  is  the  only  college  building 
which  survives  from  Hale’s  time;  it  is  believed  that  he  roomed  in  the 
building  while  in  college.  There  is  no  existing  portrait  of  Hale  and 
therefore  Mr.  Pratt’s  design  is  in  no  sense  a  portrait  of  Hale,  but  follows 
the  accounts  of  Hale  that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  intention  has  been 
to  represent  Nathan  Hale  as  belonging  to  the  “Age  of  Homespun,” 
without  pose  or  self-consciousness,  but  simple,  strong  and  natural. 

A  poem,  first  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  “American 
Historical  Magazine”  of  1836,  but  “wrote  soon  after  Hale’s  death”  by 
a  friend  and  companion  of  Hale  during  his  student  days  at  New  Haven, 
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gives  probably  the  best  picture  that  we  have  of  Hale,  though  it  partakes 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  elegiac  poetry  of  the  period. 

“Erect  and  tall,  his  well-proportioned  frame, 

Vigorous  and  active,  as  electric  flame; 

His  manly  limbs  had  symmetry  and  grace, 

And  innate  goodness  marked  his  beauteous  face; 

His  fancy  lively,  and  his  genius  great, 

His  solid  judgment  shone  in  grave  debate; 

For  erudition  far  beyond  his  years; 

At  Yale  distinguished  above  all  his  peers; 

Speak,  ye  who  knew  him  while  a  pupil  there, 

His  numerous  virtues  to  the  world  declare; 

His  blameless  carriage  and  his  modest  air, 

Above  the  vain  parade  and  idle  show 
Which  mark  the  coxcomb  and  the  empty  beau ; 

Removed  from  envy,  malice,  pride  and  strife, 

He  walked  through  goodness  as  he  walked  through  life, 

A  kinder  brother  nature  never  knew, 

A  child  more  duteous  or  a  friend  more  true.” 

Though  the  poem  was  not  published  until  1836,  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  as  early  as  1785. 


The  following  Hale  “item”  is  reprinted  from  The  Saturday 
Chronicle  of  June  30,  1917.  I  offered  in  1907  to  erect  a 
tablet  to  Hale  in  Battell  Chapel  but  the  project  was  delayed 
for  one  reason  and  another,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  statue  to  Hale,  until  1917,  when  the  tablet 
was  put  up  just  before  Commencement. 

MEMORIAL  TO  NATHAN  HALE  IN  BATTELL  CHAPEL. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  Yale  Commencement 
exercises  of  last  week  was  the  dedication  of  the  Nathan  Hale  tablet,  which 
was  recently  erected  in  Battell  Chapel.  The  tablet  is  five  feet  high  by  two 
feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  a  slab  of  purplish  grey  Vermont 
slate. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

NATHAN  HALE. 

Durable  stone  preserve  the  monumental  record.  Nathan  Hale,  Esq., 
a  Capt.  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  was  born  June  6th,  1755, 
and  receiv’d  the  first  honors  of  Yale  College  Sept.  1773,  resigned  his  life 
a  sacrifice  to  his  country’s  liberty  at  New  York  Sept.  22d,  1776  Etatis  22d. 
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EPITAPH  AT  COVENTRY. 

His  last  words  were  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country.” 

“Thus  while  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save 
Hale  bright  &  generous  found  a  hapless  grave 
With  genius  living  flame  his  bosom  glowed 
And  science  lured  him  to  her  sweet  abode 
In  Worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  adventured  far 
The  pride  of  Peace  the  rising  hope  of  War 
In  duty  firm  in  danger  calm  as  even 
To  friends  unchanging  and  sincere  to  Heaven 
How  short  his  course  the  prize  how  early  won 
While  weeping  Friendship  mourns  her  favorite  gone.” 

Timothy  Dwight,  1785. 


The  first  section  of  the  inscription  reproduces  the  epitaph  on  the  head¬ 
stone  erected  to  Hale  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  South  Coventry,  proba¬ 
bly  in  1794,  by  his  father,  Deacon  Richard  Hale.  This  epitaph,  undoubt¬ 
edly  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  Yale  1762,  who  prepared 
Hale  for  college,  is  regarded  as  the  best  single  tribute  ever  paid  to  Hale. 

Hale’s  last  words  form  the  second  section  of  the  inscription.  For  the  last 
words  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  William  Hull,  Yale  1772,  Hale’s  comrade 
in  arms  and  intimate  friend.  Hull  got  them  from  Captain  John 
Montresor,  one  of  Sir  William  Howe’s  aides,  who  befriended  Hale 
the  morning  of  his  execution  and  communicated  to  Hull  practically 
all  that  we  know  concerning  Hale’s  last  hours. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  inscription  is  the  rhymed  tribute  to 
Hale  by  the  first  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  who  was  one  of  his  tutors, 
and  an  active  worker  with  Hale  in  building  up  the  Linonia  Library,  both 
Dwight  and  Hale  being  enthusiastic  members  of  Linonia.  Dwight’s 
tribute  to  Hale  he  inserted  into  his  epic,  “The  Conquest  of  Canaan,” 
greatly  admired  when  published  in  1785,  but  now  forgotten  except  for  the 
ten  lines  devoted  to  Hale. 

The  tablet  was  designed  by  Henry  Charles  Dean,  with  Messrs.  Cram 
and  Ferguson,  the  Boston  architects.  The  lettering  follows  the  lettering  on 
Hale’s  tombstone  at  South  Coventry. 

The  tablet  is  the  gift  of  George  Dudley  Seymour,  Hon.  M.A.,  1913. 


Hales  Last  Words. 

As  early  as  1912,  the  writer’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
striking  similarity  between  Hale’s  memorable  last  words :  “I 
only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country,” 
and  a  passage  in  Addison’s  tragedy  of  “Cato,”  where,  when 
the  body  of  his  son  Marcus  is  brought  before  him,  Cato  says: 
“How  beautiful  is  death  when  earned  by  virtue !  Who  would 
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not  be  that  youth?  What  pity  is  it  that  we  can  die  but  once 
to  serve  our  country.”  (Cato,  Act  4,  Scene  4.) 

The  writer  reported  the  striking  coincidence  to  several 
friends  and  collected  considerable  evidence  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  Hale  derived  his  last  words  from  the  “Cato,” 
including  a  long  list  of  the  performances  of  the  tragedy  in 
the  American  Colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution.  He  also 
prepared  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  a  club  of 
which  several  members  were  on  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 
This  paper,  too  long  for  inclusion  in  this  book,  the  writer 
intends  to  publish  at  another  time.  This  note  is  here  inserted 
to  enter  a  claim  to  priority  over  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Nation  of  August  30,  1919,  entitled  “Nathan 
Hale’s  Dramatic  Interests.” 

OUTLINE  SKETCH  OF  HALE’S  LIFE  AND  FATE 

‘‘A  brief  sketch  of  Hale’s  short  life  and  we  must  part  from  him.  Nathan 
Hale  was  born  at  Coventry,  Connecticut,  June  6th,  1755,  the  fourth 
son  and  sixth  child  of  the  twelve  children  of  Deacon  Richard  Hale, 
an  energetic  farmer,  a  man  of  sturdy  character  and  public  spirit.  On  both 
sides  the  inheritance  was  of  the  best  old  New  England  stock.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  by  the  village  minister  and  entered  Yale  in  1769  with 
the  Class  of  1773.  It  is  plain  from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  his  Class.  His  engaging  personality,  serious-minded- 
ness,  skill  as  an  athlete,  and  his  ardent  temperament,  made  him  a  marked 
man  in  the  college  world  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
and  a  strong  partisan  of  Linonia  and  assisted  Tutor  Dwight  in  building  up 
its  library.  We  have  no  more  interesting  and  attractive  picture  of  fra¬ 
ternity  life  at  Yale  than  we  get  through  the  fading  minutes  of  the  Linonia 
Society  now  preserved  in  the  College  Library,  and  partly  written  in  Hale’s 
own  clear  and  even  elegant  hand.  After  graduation  in  1773,  he  taught 
school  in  East  Haddam  for  a  few  months,  leaving  there  in  March,  1774,  to 
become  the  preceptor  of  the  Union  Grammar  School  in  New  London, 
where  he  was  teaching  when  the  war  broke  out.  Ardently  patriotic,  he 
enlisted  and  served  as  First  Lieutenant  in  a  Connecticut  Regiment  through¬ 
out  the  Siege  of  Boston.  In  March,  1776,  he  went  with  his  regiment  to 
New  York  and  served  there  until  his  untimely  end,  meanwhile  having  been 
commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Continental  Army. 

In  responding  to  Washington’s  call  in  September,  1776,  for  information 
of  the  enemy’s  strength  and  position,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  danger  of  his  undertaking.  He  started  on  his  hazardous 
mission  about  September  12th,  crossing  the  Sound  at  Norwalk.  Nothing 
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is  known  of  his  experiences  in  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  place  and  mode  of  his  capture  has  yet  appeared.  He  was  executed 
in  New  York  Sunday  morning,  September  22d,  1776 — one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realize  that  he  was  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  having  passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  on  the  6th  of 
the  previous  June.  Recent  researches  by  Professor  Johnston  place  his 
execution  at  about  the  intersection  of  Third  Avenue  and  65th  or  66th 
Streets. 

“ That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end — Young. 

From  The  Martyrdom  of  Nathan  Hale ;  a  scene  written  by  G.  D.  S.  for 
the  Yale  Pageant,  October,  1916. 
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PAUL  WAYLAND  BARTLETT’S  “  LAFAYETTE.”  20 

A  few  months  ago  the  Register  published  an  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  to  the  studio  of 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  finished  model  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette, 
to  be  placed  by  the  children  of  the  United  States  in  the  court 
of  the  Louvre.  The  model  was  approved  and  the  statue  is 
being  cast  and  will  be  formally  dedicated  on  the  4th  of  July, 
if  in  readiness  by  that  time. 

This  matter  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  New  Haven 
public,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  here  in  New  Haven62a  and 
was  a  pupil  for  a  time  in  our  New  Haven  schools.  To-day  he 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  living  sculptors.  There  are  many, 
indeed,  who  will  claim  that  he  is  the  greatest  living  master  of 
American  birth  of  the  sculptor’s  art  on  the  plastic  side — the 
side  which  concerns  itself  with  work  modeled  in  clay  and  cast 
in  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  considering  preeminence  in 
work  cut  in  stone — admirers  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  work  will  point 
to  the  figures  in  the  pediment  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  which  Mr.  Bartlett  executed  from  a  composition 
designed  by  the  venerable  dean  of  American  sculptors,  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  and  claim  that  these  figures  are  unequalled  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  examples  of  truly  monumental  sculpture  in  the  nude. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  commissioned  to  do  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Lafayette  in  1899  for  dedication  in  1900,  as  though  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  equestrian  statue  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
months  rather  than  of  years.  Mr.  Bartlett,  however,  com¬ 
pleted  a  design,  which  was  executed  in  composition  or  staff 

62  Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Register  of  Sunday,  May  19,  190&. 

62a  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1865. 
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and  placed  upon  its  pedestal  in  1900.  His  work  did  not  stop 
there.  From  1900  until  the  middle  of  last  year  he  worked 
unremittingly  in  his  studio  in  Paris  before  completing  his 
final  model. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  statue  as  dedicated  in 
1900  and  the  final  work,  the  Register  presents  two  cuts,  one 
from  the  plaster-staff  statue  as  it  appeared  in  place  on  its 
pedestal,  and  one  showing  the  final  model  as  it  appeared  in 
Mr.  Bartlett’s  studio  in  Paris.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  these  two  cuts,  how  incomparably  finer  the  final 
work  is;  yet  the  original  design  was  highly  praised  by  the 
critics.  The  horse  of  Air.  Bartlett’s  “Lafayette”  at  once 
suggests  the  horses  of  Greek  sculpture,  since  in  sculpture 
designed  to  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  full  light,  the  Greeks 
took  pains  to  employ  large,  rounded  surfaces  so  as  to  avoid 
the  production  of  shadows,  which  tend  to  cut  up,  as  it  were, 
and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  mass. 

To  secure  the  quality  of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  sense  of 
weight  essential  to  monumental  sculpture,  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
modeled  his  horse  as  the  Greeks  modeled  theirs — with  many 
rounded  surfaces  for  the  diffusion  of  light  and  the  avoidance 
of  strong*  shadows.  By  proceeding  on  this  principle  the  horse 
of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “Lafayette”  is  seen  to  have  many  points  in 
common  with  horses  of  San  Alarco  which  are  of  Greek  work¬ 
manship  though  it  is  not  known  by  whom  or  when  or 
where  they  were  made,  with  the  horse  of  Donatello’s 
“Gatamelata”  at  Padua  and  the  horse  of  Verrocchio’s  “Col- 
leoni”62b  at  Venice.  But  the  horse  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “Lafay¬ 
ette”  though  founded  on  the  principles  of  Greek  sculpture,  is 
not  a  copy  in  any  sense,  but  thoroughly  modern  in  its  quality. 

6213  “This  is  perhaps  the  noblest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world  being  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  antique  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome, 
and  to  that  of  Gattamelata  at  Padua  by  Donatello.  The  horse  is 
designed  with  wonderful  nobility  and  spirit,  and  the  easy  pose  of  the  great 
General,  combining  perfect  balance  and  absolute  ease  and  security  in  the 
saddle,  is  a  marvel  of  sculpturesque  ability.”  J.  M.  H.  in  Encyclopedia 
Brit.  vol.  24,  p.  176. 
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It  has  the  mass  and  weight  of  the  old  work  and  at  the  same 
time  displays  an  observation  of  form  and  anatomy  not 
common,  at  least  in  modern  equestrian  statues.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  study  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  horse,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  Greek  sculpture 
portray?  him.  Mr.  Bartlett,  it  may  be  added,  had  for  his 
model  a  splendid  young  Percheron  stallion,  a  breed  of  horses 
characteristic  of  eighteenth  century  France.  Bred  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Normandy,  called  “La  Perche,”  this 
animal  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  strong  trotting  horse, 
always  of  the  same  color,  dappled  grey,  and  was  mainly  used 
for  riding  and  drawing  coaches.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  century,  the  Percheron  breed  was  crossed  with  the 
heavy  Boulonnais,  or  Flemish  horse,  so  that  the  Percheron,  so 
called,  of  to-day  means  for  most  people  a  draft  horse  of  varied 
coloration.  The  horse  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “Lafayette”  is  a 
heavy  and  powerful,  though  alert,  animal  and  thus  in  keeping 
with  the  usage  and  traditions  of  the  time  portrayed.  A  mili¬ 
tary  horse  was  still  in  a  sense  a  parade  horse,  though  no  longer 
loaded  with  several  hundred  weight  of  armor.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  that  up  to  quite  modern  times  a  military  horse 
was  chosen  with  reference  to  his  ability  to  carry  loads  of  iron 
and  steel  furniture  such  as  no  modern  riding  horse  could 
manage.  As  for  the  rider  himself,  he  was  so  encumbered 
with  heavy  mail  armor  that  he  had  to  be  assisted  to  his  seat. 

The  horse  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “Lafayette”  is  a  superb, 
thoroughbred  creature  and  accords  fully  with  the  time  and 
the  theme.  Of  course  Mr.  Bartlett’s  return  to  the  principles 
of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  horse  of  his  “Lafayette”  does  not 
settle  the  question  for  us  of  the  modern  world.  Some  may 
prefer  a  characteristic  or  romantic  treatment,  like  the  horse 
of  Saint  Gaudens’  “Sherman/’  a  western-bred  horse  of  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  contrast  with  the  heavy  mass  of  the  horse,  the  slender, 
high-bred  rider  symbolizes  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  ideal¬ 
ism  which  fired  Lafayette  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  put  aside 
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the  life  of  a  young  man  of  his  class  and  throw  his  fortunes 
in  with  the  American  colonists.  By  some  perversity  of  fate, 
Nathan  Hale  has  been  portrayed  in  sculpture  so  old  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  met  his  tragic  fate 
has  largely  been  lost  sight  of.  So,  too,  Lafayette  has  so  long 
been  portrayed  for  us  in  the  peg-top  trousers  in  vogue  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  in  1824,  that  we  forget  that  when  he  first 
came  to  America  he  was  under  twenty.  Hale  was  given  a 
captaincy  in  the  Continental  Army  at  twenty-one ;  Lafayette 
was  a  major  general  of  the  United  States  at  twenty. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  wisely  chosen  to  treat  Lafayette  as  a  young 
man,  as  best  suited  to  subjectively  express  the  idea  of  youthful 
enthusiasm.  The  fresh,  alert,  elastic  figure  contrasts  finely 
with  the  heavy  mass  and  brute  power  of  the  horse  he  rides. 

As  a  native  of  Connecticut  it  was  fitting  that  the  State 
Capitol  Commission  should  commission  Mr.  Bartlett  to  prepare 
a  scheme  for  the  sculptural  decoration  of  our  State  Capitol.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  A  sculptor  of  the 
first  rank  himself,  he  has  lived  so  much  of  his  life  abroad  as 
to  understand  the  use  of  sculpture,  not  alone  to  express  ideas, 
but  as  the  supreme  decorative  adjunct  of  architecture.  With¬ 
out  this  understanding  he  would  never  have  been  allowed  by 
the  French  Government  to  place  his  “Lafayette”  in  the  court 
of  the  Louvre.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  is  the  choicest  spot  in  Paris  for  the  display  of  sculpture 
adjusted  to  grand  architecture.  Mr.  Bartlett  fully  justified 
the  confidence  of  our  State  Commission  when  he  produced  his 
sketch  for  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  North  front  of  our 
Capitol,  on  which  he  proposes  to  write,  as  it  were,  in  sculpture, 
the  history  of  the  State.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  Mr. 
Bartlett  execute  all  the  work.  No  one  man  could  do  that, 
even  if  the  money  was  forthcoming.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  scheme  will  be  rigidly  followed.  But  in  a  general 
way  it  will  be  adhered  to,  to  the  extent  required  to  secure  a 
logical  and  harmonious  result,  though  the  work  take  a  long¬ 
time.  Mr.  Bartlett,  however,  has  already  done  two  figures — 
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Governor  Winthrop  and  Governor  Eaton;  the  former  is  in 
place  and  the  latter  is  being  cut.  He  has  also  designed  two 
reliefs  for  the  main  front — “An  Attack  Upon  an  Indian 
Fortress,”  and  “Captain  Holmes  Passing  the  Dutch  on  the 
Connecticut  River.”63  What  further  work  will  be  given  to 
Mr.  Bartlett  to  do  for  our  State  Capitol  building  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  given  something  to 
do  in  bronze,  for  his  mastery  over  the  plastic  art  is  complete. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1865  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Boston.  He  began 
sculpture  while  a  boy  and,  under  the  care  of  M.  Fremiet  of 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon 
a  bust  of  his  grandmother.  In  1880  he  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cavelier.  In  1887  he 
received  recompense  at  the  Salon  for  his  group,  “The  Bear 
Tamer,”  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 
He  was  hors  concours  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris, 
1889.  Again  he  was  hors  concours ,  and  represented  the 
United  States  on  the  international  jury  of  awards  for  sculp¬ 
ture,  Exposition  International,  Paris,  1900.  In  1895  he 
received  from  France  the  coveted  decoration  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  At  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  he  received  the  only  grand  prize  in  the 
American  section.  In  1908  he  was  made  an  officier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Personally  Mr.  Bartlett  is  of  slight  build,  fair  haired,  and 
though  outspoken  in  his  convictions,  a  man  of  modest 
demeanor.  He  cares  nothing  for  social  life,  his  tastes  are 
of  the  simplest,  and  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  abroad,  but  now  proposes  to  take  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  this  country.  New  Haveners,  whether 
interested  in  the  fine  arts  or  not,  will  certainly  follow  his 
further  career  with  interest.  Every  Connecticut  man  should 
be  proud  that  a  Connecticut  sculptor  was  chosen  to  ornament 
the  court  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  with  a  statue  of  Lafayette, 

r-3  Both  of  these  works  are  now  in  place,  the  reliefs  having  been  cut 
in  situ  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
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and  proud  that  the  sculptor  has  produced  a  work  which  any 
sculptor  in  any  age  might  have  been  proud  to  claim  as  his 
own.64 

\|/  \'y 

New  Haven  has  the  distinction  of  having  produced  one  of 
the  earliest  American  sculptors,  Hezekiah  Augur,  who  was 

64  Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  execute  a  pediment  for  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  and  six  figures  to  be  placed  over  the  main  entrance  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library — perhaps  the  two  most  important  commissions 
given  in  recent  years  to  an  American  sculptor.  He  has  also  finished  the 
model  of  a  statue  of  Captain  John  Mason  for  the  north  faqade  of  the 
State  Capitol  at  Hartford. 

In  his  “History  of  American  Sculpture,”  Lorado  Taft,  himself  a 
sculptor  of  distinction,  says  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  pp.  381-382 : 

“His  equestrian  figure  of  Lafayette  (Fig.  58)  will  stand  in  one  of  the 
most  coveted  sites  in  all  Paris;  it  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Place  du  Car¬ 
rousel,  within  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  In  allowing  Mr.  Bartlett  to 
aspire  to  the  decoration  of  this  square — the  very  jewel-case  of  the  palace 
demesne — the  present  architect  of  the  Louvre  pays  a  remarkable  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  young  American  sculptor.  A  work 
for  such  a  place  of  honor  in  Paris  must  possess  more  than  negative 
qualifications.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be  inoffensive;  it  must 
be  strikingly  good.  It  must  have  great  qualities  of  style  and  it  must  dis¬ 
close  mastery  of  every  sculptural  problem.  It  must  be  just  right  in  size 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  for  it  cannot  be  seen 
apart  from  them.  Whatever  its  inspiration,  it  must  be  decorative  in 
effect;  it  is  part  of  an  architectural  scheme.  The  silhouette  must  be 
carefully  studied,  for  while  few  look  closely  at  an  equestrian  statue,  all 
get  an  impression  of  it.  Thousands  will  see  the  “Lafayette”  from  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  to  one  who  approaches  its  pedestal.  Therefore 
its  lines  must  be  monumental,  strong,  and  legible,  its  action  and  sig¬ 
nificance  so  simple  as  to  be  gathered  at  a  glance.  The  sculptor  has 
described  the  work  and  his  intention  as  follows :  ‘Lafayette  is  represented 
in  the  statue  as  a  fact  and  a  symbol,  offering  his  sword  and  services  to 
the  American  colonists  in  the  cause  of  liberty.’  He  is  shown  sitting 
firmly  on  his  horse,  which  he  holds  vigorously.  He  is  attired  in  the  rich 
embroidered  costume  of  a  noble  officer.  His  Flemish  steed  is  represented 
with  its  mane  knotted  and  tail  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  time. 
Lafayette’s  youthful  face  is  turned  toward  the  west,  his  sheathed  sword 
being  slightly  uplifted  and  delicately  offered.  He  appears  as  the  emblem 
of  the  aristocratic  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  shown  by  France  to  our 
forefathers.  His  youth,  his  distinction,  his  noble  bearing,  the  richness 
of  his  costume  and  of  the  trappings  of  his  horse — everything  serves  to 
emphasize  the  difference  of  his  race  and  his  education.  An  equestrian 
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born  here  in  1791.  His  chief  works  are  a  bust  of  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth  in  the  Supreme  Court’s  room  at  Washington,  and 
two  small  marble  statuettes,  Jeptha  and  his  Daughter,  now  in 
the  Yale  Art  School.  After  a  life  of  disappointment,  Augur 
died  here  in  1859. 05 

Another  Connecticut  sculptor  was  Olin  Warner,  who  was 
born  in  West  Suffield  in  1844.  Warner  rose  to  a  high  position 
and  left  some  work  of  the  first  order.  He  did  the  seated 
portrait  statue  of  Governor  Buckingham  in  Hartford,  a  work, 

statue  of  Lafayette  is  appropriate,  for,  after  landing  in  South  Carolina, 
he  rode  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia  on  horseback,  and  there  offered 
his  services  to  Congress.” 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  Mr.  Taft  before  the  statue  was  finished. 
Mr.  Bartlett  adhered  to  his  original  conception,  but  as  the  work  progressed 
it  grew  simpler.  As  the  enrichments  were  one  by  one  discarded,  the 
sculptor’s  intent  became  more  apparent ;  the  symbolical  significance  of 
the  statue  was  deepened.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  Greeks  that 
details  destroy  the  power  of  sculpture,  which  by  its  very  nature  can 
effectively  express  only  general  ideas.  Therefore,  as  the  work  developed 
it  moved  back  from  complex  to  simple  forms;  in  a  word,  it  became  more 
sculpturesque — more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  sculpture.  That 
Mr.  Bartlett  achieved  a  result  which  places  his  “Lafayette”  among  the 
very  first  equestrian  statues  in  the  world — with  the  first  two  or  three — 
will,  I  feel  confident,  be  the  judgment  of  posterity.  It  combines  the 
beauty  and  sanity  of  the  work  of  the  Greek  sculptors  with  the  crux  of 
Christian  thought — the  thought  of  service,  which  is  absent  from  the  Greek 
work.  This  idea  of  service  Bartlett’s  “Lafayette”  preeminently  expresses. 
In  his  “Shaw  Memorial,”  Saint  Gaudens  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a 
more  picturesque  and  less  sculpturesque  way.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
Bartlett’s  work,  attention  is  called  to  Charles  Noel  Flagg’s  “Evolution  of 
an  Equestrian  Statue,”  in  Scribner’s  Magazine,  March,  1909.  “In  every 
part,”  Mr.  Flagg  says,  “the  composition  expresses  the  idea,  the  youth  of 
France  is  coming  to  join  in  the  fight  for  liberty,  with  young  America.” 

65  For  accounts  of  Hezekiah  Augur,  see  Dunlap’s  “History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design”  (1834),  p.  438,  Atwater’s  “History  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven,”  (1887)  p.  208,  and  Taft’s  “History  of  American  Sculpture”  (1903), 
pp.  24-28.  Augur  was  perhaps  more  gifted  though  less  practical  and  less 
fortunate  than  his  pupil,  Chauncey  B.  Ives,  born  in  Hamden,  1812.  Ives 
was  commissioned  by  the  State  to  execute  the  statues  of  Trumbull  and 
Sherman  which  represent  Connecticut  in  the  so-called  National  Hall  of 
Statuary  and  which  were  “introduced  to  that  very  promiscuous  gathering 
in  1872.”  Ives  also  did  the  “much  vaunted  bust  of  Ithiel  Town  in  the 
Yale  Art  School  at  New  Haven.”  See  Taft’s  “History,”  pp.  112-13. 
Ives  was  a  mediocre  sculptor,  no  doubt,  but  Taft  seems  rather  hard  on  him. 
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says  Taft,  of  “fine  sculptural  quality.”  He  was  commissioned 
to  do  two  sets  of  bronze  doors  for  the  new  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  but  finished  only  one  set.  They  are 
among  the  finest  works  in  W ashington  to-day.  The  other  set 
was  finished  from  Warner's  designs  by  Herbert  Adams,  who 
has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a  memorial  to  General 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  for  the  State  Capitol  at  Hartford. 

Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  the  Boston  sculptor  who  did  the  “Win- 
throp”  at  New  London,  the  “Andersonville  Prisoner  Boy”  at 
Andersonville,  and  who  has  just  finished  a  fine  relief  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hawley  on  the  order  of  Col.  Frank  W.  Cheney  of  South 
Manchester,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  having  been  born  at 
Norwich  in  1867.  At  sixteen  he  studied  here  in  New  Haven 
in  the  Yale  Art  School  under  Professor  Weir  and  Professor 
Niemeyer.  He  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Saint 
Gaudens  and  afterwards  studied  in  Paris.  Since  his  return  to 
this  country  he  has  had  many  important  commissions. 65a 

New  Haven,  May,  1908. 


“Two  of  the  noblest  equestrian  statues  the  world  has  probably  ever 
seen  are  the  Gattamelata  statue  at  Padua  by  Donatello  and  the  statue  of 
Colleoni  at  Venice  by  Verrocchio  and  Leopardi.  A  third,  which  was 
probably  of  equal  beauty,  was  modeled  in  clay  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but 
it  no  longer  exists.”  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  21,  589. 


“The  finest  equestrian  statue  of  modern  times  is  unquestionably  the 
earliest  of  all  in  date,  the  ‘Gattamelata’  by  Donatello  in  Padua.  In 
serene  dignity  and  restrained  strength  it  has  never  been  approached,  and 
is  perhaps  unapproachable.  Its  air  of  quiet  courage  and  determination 
makes  the  picturesque  swagger  of  Verrocchio’s  ‘Colleone’  at  Venice 
seem  almost  theatrical  by  comparison.” — “Old  Masters  and  New,”  by 
Kenyon  Cox.  New  York,  1905. 


esa  pratt  died  May  18,  1917.  His  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  the  Yale 
Campus,  erected  September,  1913,  is  greatly  admired,  though  not  the  tour 
de  force  of  modelling  of  MacMonnies’  Hale  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 


VIII. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  HENRY  WHITFIELD  STATE 
HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  AT  GUILFORD."* 

Vi 

“Henry  Whitfield  was  born  at  Greenwich,  Kent,  in  the  summer  of  1592. 
He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Winchester  College  (or  school)  in  1602, 
aged  10  years,  and  was  admitted  to  New  College,  Oxford,  June  8,  1610. 
at  the  age  of  17-18  years.”  Letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  B.  George  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  of  Guilford. 

Gentlemen: — Having  recently  been  appointed  a  trustee  on 
your  board  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Woodruff,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Scholey, 
I  venture  to  offer  for  your  consideration  some  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  Whitfield  house  and  home-lot  along  the 
line  of  a  definite  plan  for  the  development  of  the  property. 
In  this  connection  I  may  state  that,  having  some  time  ago 
been  placed  on  the  Advisory  Committee  chosen  to  pass  upon 
articles  to  be  placed  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  house,  I 
visited  Guilford  during  the  past  summer  and  at  that  time  went 
over  the  house  for  the  first  time  since  its  purchase  by  the 
State.  Since  then  I  have  given  the  subject  considerable 
thought,  and  as  it  may  be  some  months  before  the  entire  Board 
of  Trustees  meet  again,  I  have  decided  to  present  in  writing  the 
conclusions  I  have  reached  regarding  the  use  of  the  property. 
In  buying  the  property  the  design  of  the  State  was  to  create 
an  historical  museum.  That  is  clear.  But  what  kind  of  a 
museum.  Is  it  to  be  a  resort  for  popular  entertainment — a 
place  where  the  curious  may  feed  on  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  relics  covering  a  wide  period  of  time ;  or  is  it  to  place  before 
the  public  a  picture  of  colonial  life  in  Whitfield’s  time  and 
quicken  in  all  visitors  the  historical  sense  by  showing  the  way 
by  which  we  have  come?  These  questions  raise  the  entire 
museum  problem.  One  plan  or  the  other  must  be  chosen. 


66  Now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
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The  latter  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  obviously  the  one  to 
follow  here.  The  Whitfield  house  and  home-lot  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  of  adopting  the  pictorial  plan,  if  I  may  so  desig¬ 
nate  it.  We  have  in  New  Haven,  in  Hartford,  and  in  other 
places  throughout  the  State,  collections  of  relics  as  such. 
These  are  interesting  and  serve  a  useful  purpose.  But 
the  Whitfield  house  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  display  of 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  relics;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  other  and  far  more  stimu¬ 
lating  purpose, — the  reproduction  of  the  conditions  of  the 
domestic  life  of  a  gentleman  of  Whitfield’s  time — of  Whitfield 
himself. 

My  present  object,  then,  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways 
at  least  in  which  the  property,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  handled 
as  from  time  to  time  money  becomes  available  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  it.  I  cannot  think  the  restoration  of  the  interior 
of  the  house  fortunate,  although  those  having  the  matter  in 
charge  were  certainly  well  advised  in  entrusting  the  work 
to  Mr.  Norman  M.  Isham,67  than  whom  no  one  is  better  versed 
in  the  earliest  Connecticut  carpentry. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  way  will  be  to  limit  as  far  as 
possible  the  articles  displayed  in  the  house  to  those 
antedating  1700,  or  at  least  having  the  character  of 
Seventeenth  century  work.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  crowd 
the  house  with  small  objects  and  eighteenth  century  furni¬ 
ture.  Old  books,  papers  and  letters  displayed  in  show 
cases  suffer  from  dust  and  exposure  to  light.  This  is  the 
experience  of  all  museums.  Such  articles  would  better  be 
filed  away  and  a  card  catalogue  made  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  consulted.  If  the  idea  is  that  a  museum  should 
reproduce  the  picture  of  old  life  rather  than  display  a  miscel- 

67  Joint  author  with  Albert  F  Brown,  of  “Early  Connecticut  Houses — 
An  Historical  and  Architectural  Study.”  Providence,  R.  I.,  1900. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  by  Mr.  Isham 
see  “The  Henry  Whitfield  House  and  the  State  Historical  Museum” — a 
paper  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Given  Andrews,  D.D.,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VII, 
1907. 
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laneous  assortment  of  old  things,  then  the  “great  hall”  of 
the  house  should  be  cleared  of  its  numerous  show  cases  and  the 
small  objects  hung  here  and  there,  and  these  things  replaced 
by  such  pieces  of  furniture  and  such  pictures  and  such  other 
accessories  as  might  have  been  found  in  the  house  in  Whit¬ 


field’s  time.68 

If  a  “great  table"  cannot  be  secured,  and  I  think  that 
doubtful,  it  would  be  easy  to  have  a  copy  made  of 
the  large  Seventeenth  century  table  brought,  I  believe  from 
Windsor  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Connecticut  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  at  Hartford.  For  this  table  “forms”  or  benches 
could  be  easily  made.  The  Colonial  inventories  constantly 
mention  them.  I  do  not  recall  an  old  example,  but  if  one 
could  not  be  found,  it  is  known  how  they  were  made  from 
their  representation  in  pictures.  There  is  in  the  room  already 
a  fine  old  wainscot  chair  and  another  chair  of  the  same 
period.  It  would  be  easy,  and  not  expensive,  to  have  copies 
made  of  the  Abraham  Pierson  chair  in  the  Yale  College 


Library,  and  the  Governor  Treat  chair  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady  living  in  New  Haven.  These  are  “wainscot”  chairs  and 
would  suit  the  character  of  the  “great  hall"  admirably.  They 
would,  moreover,  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  house  as  *to 
period.  The  “great  hall"  should  also  have  in  addition  to  a 
“great  table,"  “forms,"  and  “wainscot  chairs,”  a  “court  cup¬ 
board.”  It  is  not  too  late  to  secure  a  “court  cupboard,”  though 
most  of  the  existing  specimens  are  now  in  museums  or  private 
collections.69 


08  Anyone  who  wishes  to  visualize  the  effect  the  writer  had  in  mind  in 
writing  this  may  easily  do  so  by  visiting  the  Whitfield  House  and  then 
examining  the  unrivaled  collection  of  Seventeenth  century  New  England 
oak  acquired  last  year  (1909)  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  This  collection,  made 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bolles  of  Boston,  will  serve  to  show  by  what  appointments 
our  New  England  forebears  were  surrounded.  No  similar  collection  known 
to  the  writer  is  accessible  to  the  public.  Many  pieces  in  the  Bolles  col¬ 
lection  are  illustrated  in  the  sumptuous  catalogue  compiled  by  Henry 
Watson  Kent  and  Florence  N.  Levy  of  the  exhibition  held  in  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  as  a  feature  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
in  New  YTork  in  1909.  ’ 

'''For  additional  illustrations  of  Seventeenth  century  oak  furniture  of 
the  character  I  have  in  mind,  see  “The  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  Eng- 
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I  offer  these  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  the  room  with  furniture  in  case 
original  furniture  of  the  period  cannot  be  secured  by  purchase 
or  gift.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  up  here  and  there 
old  engravings  contemporaneous  in  date  with  the  house.  But 
small  pictures  will  not  scale  in  so  large  a  room  as  the  “great 
hall.”  Ultimately  I  think  it  should  be  hung  with  copies  of 
paintings  of  men  prominent  in  colonial  life  in  Whitfield’s  time, 
or  even  later.  It  would  be  easy  to  have  a  copy  made  of  the 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  now  hanging  in  the 
Dining  Hall  of  Yale  University,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont  and  his  lady70  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  John  P.  C.  Foster  of  New  Haven.  Portraits  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  the  Younger,  and  Governor  Saltonstall 
would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  By  proceeding  in  this 
way  the  “great  hall"  might  be  given  a  dignified  character, 
which  it  never  can  have  if  crowded  with  show  cases  and  filled 

land,”  by  Irving  Whithall  Lyon,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  1891 ; 
“Colonial  Furniture  in  America,”  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1901 ;  “The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers,” 
by  Esther  Singleton,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York,  1900. 

70  These  portraits,  done  in  1711,  (?)  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  among 
the  most  precious  of  all  early  American  portraits  not  only  on  account  of 
the  sitters,  but  as  among  the  first  paintings  executed  in  this  country  in 
the  field  of  portraiture.  Mary  Hooker,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker 
of  Hartford,  was  the  third  “consort”  of  Mr.  Pierpont,  who  married,  first, 
Abigail  Davenport,  granddaughter  of  John  Davenport,  a  founder  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony,  and,  second,  Sarah  Haynes,  daughter  of  Governor 
John  Haynes  of  the  Hartford  Colony.  Sarah  Haynes  had  for  her  mother 
Mabel  Harlakenden  (daughter  to  Richard  Harlakenden  of  Earl’s  Colne 
Prior  in  the  County  of  Essex),  most  coveted  of  all  American  ancestresses. 
Mabel’s  ancestral  chart,  bespangled  with  coronets,  sheds  lustre  on  many 
republican  homes.  And  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  happier  who 
place  pride  of  birth  above  pride  of  purse?  With  such  a  list  of  marriages 
to  “Colonial  Dames”  can  it  be  wondered  that  Mr.  Pierpont’s  descendants 
aspired,  a  generation  later,  to  the  Dukedom  of  Kingston,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  James  Kingsley  Blake  in  “The  Lost  Dukedom,  or  the  Story  of  the 
Pierrepont  Claim” — a  story  delightfully  told.  See  Transactions  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VII,  1907.  “0/  course  ’tis 

noble  to  be  good.  But  what  are  hearts  to  coronets,  And  simple  faith  to 
Norman  blood!” 
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with  such  miscellaneous  objects  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
presented  for  exhibition  in  the  house.  Such  objects  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  placed  in  other  rooms  of  the  house  reserved 
for  such  collections,  and  never  be  allowed  to  intrude  in  the 
“great  hall.”  Indeed,  the  collection  of  old  things  because 
they  are  old  and  curious  rather  than  for  any  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  they  may  have,  is  one  species  of  ancestor  worship, 
though  not  generally  recognized  as  such.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
an  individual  collector  to  engage  in  ancestor  worship,  but  a  col¬ 
lection  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  should  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  significance — a  true  educational  import.  In  the  “great 
hall”  might  be  placed  a  case  or  shelf  of  such  books  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield  had  in  his  library,  mostly  theological,  of  course. 
As  he  returned  to  England  in  1650,  we  cannot  look  to  his  inven¬ 
tory  for  a  list  of  his  books,  but  other  inventories  will  serve  to 
show  what  books  other  clergymen  of  the  same  period  had.70a 
Such  books  can  be  picked  up  from  time  to  time,  and  modern 
reprints  need  not  be  ignored.  The  main  thing  is  to  bring 
together  a  collection  representative  of  the  library  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  Whitfield’s  time.  This  collection  would  have  great 
interest  in  itself.  We  read  the  titles  of  these  old  books,  but  a 
typical  library  of  them  would  be  much  more  informing.  In  this 
connection  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  in  Con¬ 
necticut  no  collection  of  books  more  interesting  in  its  way 
than  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel.  Johnson  in  the  old 
Johnson  house  at  Stratford.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  been 
called  the  “Father  of  Episcopacy  in  Connecticut,”  was  not 
only  a  clergyman,  but  a  cultivated  gentleman,  and  the  library 
that  he  brought  together  in  Stratford  remains,  I  believe,  prac¬ 
tically  intact,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  typical  library 
of  a  gentleman  of  that  period,  showing  the  character  of  his 
theological  as  well  as  his  special  interests  outside.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
field,  as  I  have  said,  returned  to  England  in  1650  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  old  cathedral  town  of  Winchester. 
It  may  be  that  some  record  might  be  found  there  of  the  char- 

7°a  See  the  list  of  books  in  the  inventory  of  Edward  Tench  of  New 
Haven,  1639,  as  given  in  Bacon’s  “Historical  Discourses,”  pp.  328-9. 
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acter  of  his  library.  At  least  I  think  that  a  search  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  would  be  worth  while. 

The  Seventeenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  furniture,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  the  Colonies.  It  was  the  period 
of  carved  and  panelled  chests  and  massive  under-braced 
tables  and  chairs,  all  of  which  gave  way  at  the  opening  of  the 
Eighteenth  century  to  lighter  and  ultimately  more  elegant 
forms.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  collection  of  Seventeenth 
century  Colonial  oak  for  the  “great  hall.”  There  are  many 
fine  specimens  in  private  collections  in  Connecticut,  and  from 
these  a  collection  in  the  old  house  might  from  time  to  time  be 
enriched  by  purchase  or  gift. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  house,  if  set  out  with  furniture, 
books  and  pictures,  as  above  suggested,  would  be  too  fine,  and 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  Colonial  life  in  Connecticut.  From 
such  a  thought  I.  must  dissent.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
popular  impression  is  that  the  Colonists  at  the  very  first  were 
very  poor,  had  meagerly  appointed  houses,  were  narrow¬ 
minded  and  unfamiliar  with  the  graces  of  life.  The  anti¬ 
quarian  who  has  studied  the  Colonial  inventories  knows  better. 
He  knows  that  many  of  the  Colonists  were  men  of  wealth; 
that  they  were  surrounded  in  their  homes  with  furniture, 
hangings,  books  and  plate  of  beautiful  and  costly  character. 
Let  anyone  who  doubts  this  examine  the  inventories  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  or  of  Mr.  Theophilus 
Eaton  of  New  Haven.  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  itemized  in  these  inventories  may  well  be  understood  by 
examining  the  illustrations  in  Dr.  Lyon’s  “Colonial  Furniture 
in  New  England,”  and  in  Lockwood's  “Colonial  Furniture  in 
America.” 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  not  familiar  with  Colonial 
wills  and  inventories  to  find  such  a  splendid  display  of  Ameri¬ 
can  made  silver,  much  of  it  going  back  to  the  Seventeenth 
century,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  last  summer. 
I  do  not  refer  now  so  much  to  the  silver  produced  about  the 
Revolutionary  period,  as  to  the  silver  produced  in  the.  last 
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quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  less  pretentious,  perhaps,  than 
English  silver  of  the  period,  but  equal  to  it  in  form  and  in 
many  instances  in  workmanship.  This  collection  has  been 
illustrated  in  a  catalogue  entitled  “American  Silver,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  museum  and  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries.71 
Old  silver  could  hardly  be  secured  for  the  house  in  Guilford, 
but  I  mention  the  subject  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the 
Whitfield  house  might  be  furnished  with  extremely  hand¬ 
some  appointments  and  not  exceed  historical  accuracy  in  that 
respect. 

We  do  not  understand  well  enough  the  character  as  to 
wealth,  position,  and  general  culture,  of  the  first  generation  of 
Colonists.  Nor  is  there  any  place  in  the  State  where  this  par¬ 
ticular  lesson  could  be  so  well  enforced  as  in  the  Whitfield 
house.  Visitors  to  the  house  from  outside  of  the  State  would 
have  their  ideas  corrected.  Throughout  the  South,  for 
instance,  the  popular  impression  is  that  in  New  England  the 
Colonists  were  poor,  uncultivated,  and  strangers  to  the  gentler 
side  of  life.  I  am  speaking  of  the  original  Colonists — not  of 
their  descendants.  Bred  and  educated  in  old  England,  they 
were  better  mannered,  had  more  “book-learning,”  and  knew 
more  about  the  refinements  of  life  than  their  less  fortunate 
immediate  descendants.  Some  of  them  had  considerable  means 
derived  from  the  sales  of  their  English  estates.  The  furniture, 
hangings,  books  and  plate  brought  with  them  from  old  Eng¬ 
land  had  not  then  been  scattered  and  destroyed.  The  second 
and  third  generations  in  particular  were  less  cultivated  and  in 
many  families  were  surrounded  by  fewer  tokens  of  wealth  and 
refinement  than  the  original  Colonists,  and  as  for  money,  that 
had  largely  been  spent  in  clearing  its  land  and  building 
homes.72  But  here  are  no  reasons  why  the  life  of  an  original 

71  “American  Silver,  The  Work  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 

Silversmiths,  Exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  June  to  November, 
1906.” 

72  Trumbull’s  “History  of  Connecticut,”  1818.  Vol.  I,  pp.  11 7  and 
227.  “Wolcott  Memorial,”  1881.  I,  pp.  29-30.  Memorial  *History  of 
Hartford  County.  Vol.  I.  p.  243 — see  extract  on  p.  163  of  this  book. 
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Colonist  of  the  first  period  should  not  be  portrayed  in  Guil¬ 
ford.  Indeed,  I  think  that  no  better  use  of  the  Whitfield 
house  as  a  state  museum  could  be  devised  than  to  have  it 
reproduce  as  accurately  as  possible  Seventeenth  century 
Colonial  life  at  its  best.  Whitfield  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  cultivated  men  who  came  to  the  Colony  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  good  fortune  that  his  house  remains 
to  be  used  as  above  suggested.  The  enrichment  of  his  house 
by  authentic  belongings  of  the  period  becomes  eminently 
proper  when  we  turn  to  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  by 
Cotton  Mather  in  the  pages  of  Mather’s  immortal,  not  to  say 
marvelous,  work,  “Christi  Magnalia  Americana.” 

Whitfield’s  withdrawal  from  Guilford  in  1650  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  infant  town.  Apparently  he  was  too  great  a 
“candle”  for  so  small  a  “candlestick”  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Guilford.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  accepted  a  call 
to  New  Haven,  or  tried  the  “golden  candlestick”  of  the 
church  in  Boston.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  the  grief  of  his  people, 
he  returned  to  England  with  his  family  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  Winchester. 

Mather  in  the  “Magnalia”  says  of  Whitfield :  “He  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  extraction  by  his  birth;  but  of  a  better 
by  his  new-birth;  nor  did  his  new-birth  come  very  long  after 
his  birth.  He  did  betimes  begin  his  journey  heavenwards ;  but 
he  did  not  soon  tire  in  that  journey;  nor  did  the  ‘serpent  by 
the  way,’  the  ‘adder  in  the  path,’  prevail  to  make  him  come 
short  home  at  last.  .  .  .  He  was  one  who  abounded  in 
liberality  and  hospitality ;  and  his  house  was  always  much 
resorted  unto.  .  .  .  He  sojourned  eleven  years  at  Guilford, 
living  with  his  large  family  of  ten  children  mostly  on  his  own 
estate,  which  was  thereby  exceedingly  exhausted.  But  the 
inconveniences  of  New  England,  and  invitations  to  Old,  at 
length  overcame  him  to  return  into  his  native  country;  and 
at  the  time  of  parting,  the  whole  town  accompanied  him  unto 
the  water-side,  with  a  spring-tide  of  tears,  because  ‘they  should 
see  his  face  no  more.’  .  .  .  How  highly  his  ancient  friends 
then  welcomed  him;  how  highly  the  greatest  persons  in  the 
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nation  then  respected  him ;  how  faithfully  he  then  discharged 
his  ministry  in  the  city  of  Winchester;  how  many  services  he 
occasionally  did  for  New-England;  and  how  triumphantly  at 
last  he  flew  away  to  Heaven;  must  be  no  part  of  this  history.’’ 

One  writer  says:  “The  first  settlers  of  Guilford  were 
nearly  all  gentlemen  of  means.  Their  first  magistrate,  Sam¬ 
uel  Desborough,  returned  to  England  in  1650,  and  six  years 
later  was  appointed  by  Cromwell,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 
He  held  this  position  until  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II, 
who  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  permitted  him 
to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  elegant  estate  at  Els- 
worth,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.”  I  quote  this 
merely  to  show  what  manner  of  men  Whitfield  entertained  in 
the  “old  stone  house.”  Some  day,  perhaps,  one  of  the  wall- 
spaces  above  one  of  the  two  fireplaces  in  the  “great  hall” 
might  be  filled  with  a  canvas  representing  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Whitfield.  The  pinnace  in  the  offing,  the  venerable  cler¬ 
gyman  surrounded  by  his  flock  at  the  waterside  in  tears;  the 
women  in  their  red  broadcloth  coats,  and  the  men  in  their 
cone-shaped  hats,  would  afford  an  artist  an  exceptional 
opportunity. 

As  to  the  grounds,  in  which  I  am  quite  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  as  in  the  house  itself,  I  am  told  that  a  semicircular  drive 
in  front  of  the  house  has  been  proposed.  Such  a  drive  would 
virtually  destroy  the  character  which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the 
trustees  to  give  the  place.  The  house  was  not  built  for  an  inn, 
but  for  a  gentleman's  residence,  and  I  think  the  present  simple, 
straight  path  from  the  street  to  the  front  door  answers  the 
purpose  of  entrance  very  well.  The  carriage  and  automobile 
entrance  should  be  entirely  at  one  side.  To  secure  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  old  time  for  the  house  it  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  isolated  from  its  surroundings.  If  the  whole  place  were 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  I  think  that  a  sense  of  detachment 
would  be  attained  to  a  degree  not  possible  with  any  fence  or 
hedge  or  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  now  come  to  a  suggestion,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  place;  namely,  to  reproduce 
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upon  the  knoll  near  the  house  an  old-time  orchard,  instead  of 
attempting  any  planting  of  ornamental  trees  after  the  manner 
of  modern  landscape  architecture  or  gardening.  One  has 
only  to  study  the  wills  of  the  earliest  Colonists  to  understand 
their  appreciation  of  orchards.  They  brought  with  them  from 
old  England  the  feeling  that  the  English  then  had  and  now 
have,  for  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits.73  Our  old  wills  con¬ 
stantly  refer  to  orchards  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the 
orchard  was  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  of  the  Colonist. 
I  think  it  would  be  feasible,  and  not  expensive,  to  secure  from 
Ockley  in  old  England  a  variety  of  small  fruits — apples, 
pears,  plums,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  flowers,  and  plant 
them  on  the  place.  In  this  way,  probably,  very  much  the 
same  selection  of  fruits  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  set  out 
could  be  secured.  Offshoots  from  the  historic  pear  tree  planted 
at  Danvers,  Mass.,  by  Governor  Endicott  about  1630,  would 
be  easy  to  obtain.  Such  an  orchard  would  greatly  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  place;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only 
logical  and  proper  treatment  of  the  grounds.  Indeed,  such 
an  orchard  would  soon  become  an  interest  in  itself  and  attract 
visitors  for  its  own  sake.  The  caretaker  of  the  place  has 
ample  time  for  the  care  of  such  an  orchard,  which  might  be 
made  a  source  of  income  rather  than  expense. 

Lady  Fenwick,  the  first  of  our  Colonial  Dames,  and  in 
every  way  worthy  to  fill  that  position  in  history,  had  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  gardening,  and  it  is  said  delighted  in  setting  out 
apple  and  cherry  trees.  She  appreciated  the  value  of  an 
orchard,  which  we  may  suppose  she  had  time  for,  since  on 
her  arrival  in  New  Haven  harbor  in  July,  1639,  on  the  same 

73  “Endicott  in  addition  to  being  a  devout  Puritan  and  an  intrepid  and 
successful  leader,  was  also  a  lover  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  an  especial 
leaning  toward  the  fruit-bearing  varieties.  Mr.  Higginson,  who  came  to 
the  colony  in  June,  1629,  records  the  fact  that  ‘Our  Governor  hath  already 
planted  a  vineyard,  with  great  hopes  of  increase.  Also  mulberries,  plums, 
raspberries,  currants,  chestnuts,  filberts,  walnuts,  small  nuts,  hurtle  berries 
and  haws  of  white  thorn,  near  as  good  as  our  cherries  in  England — they 
grow  in  plenty  here.’” — The  Historic  Trees  of  Massachusetts,  by  J.  R. 
Simmons — Boston,  1919 — pp.  64-65. 
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ship  with  Whitfield,  she  gave  him,  with  characteristic  gener¬ 
osity,  all  of  her  cows,  which  he  took  to  Guilford;  and  there 
are  those  who  claim  that  descendants  of  Lady  Fenwick’s  cows 
still  graze  the  sweet  pastures  of  Guilford,  Madison,  Clinton, 
Saybrook  and  Lyme.73a  At  any  rate,  Lady  Fenwick  cultivated 
fruits  and  flowers  in  her  garden  at  Saybrook  during  those 
lonely  years  of  her  exile,  and  since  we  must  not  deny  a  place 
for  the  ladies  in  our  gallery  of  worthies,  we  can,  perhaps,  look 
to  the  Colonial  Dames  to  place  in  the  “great  hall”  a  canvas 
showing  Lady  Fenwick  walking  in  her  orchard-garden  at 
Saybrook. 

If  I  may  offer  a  further  suggestion,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  the  appointment  as  trustees  of  one  or  two 
persons  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  who  would  be  specially  quali¬ 
fied  to  look  after  the  treatment  of  the  grounds  about  the  place. 

Of  course  I  have  no  idea,  as  I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that 
these  suggestions,  or  any  of  them,  if  adopted,  would  be  put 
into  execution  at  once,  but  only  from  time  to  time  as  money 
became  available  and  gifts  were  made.  What  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  the  importance  of  adopting  some  definite  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  place  as  an  historical  museum  worthy 
of  its  associations  and  of  the  State,  and  as  a  shrine  where 
the  best  traditions  of  the  first  days  of  Colonial  life  may  be 
kept  bright. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  October,  1907. 

73a  “Formal  Opening  of  the  State  Historical  Museum,  Guilford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,” — Pamphlet  pub.  1904. 


Notes  on  Henry  Whitfield’s  Family  and  Friends. 

“His  father  was  Thomas  Whitfield,  an  eminent  London  lawyer,  whose 
home  was  at  Mortlake  on  the  Thames,  and  whose  wealth  and  influence 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  ambitions  for  his  sons.  He  intended  that  his 
second  son,  Henry,  should  receive  the  education  for  which  he  seemed  to 
show  capacity,  and  should  take  his  own  place  at  the  bar.  His  mother  was 
Mildred  Manning,  a  lady  of  a  good  Kentish  family,  in  whose  family  lines 
is  found  the  name  of  England’s  greatest  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  although 
descent  from  him  is  not  claimed.  Thus  on  both  sides  Henry  Whitfield 
came  from  families  not  noble,  but  gentle,  and  containing  some  illustrious 
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names.”  From  “The  Character  of  Henry  Whitfield,”  a  paper  read  by 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Cheney,  representing  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Museum,  September  21,  1904. 


“A  friendship  made  in  Oxford  between  Whitfield  and  George  Fenwick 
was  continued  through  life  and  was  fraught  with  important  consequences 
to  both.  They  both  entered  the  University  in  1610  and  were  most  intimate 
throughout  their  stay  there.  They  both  died  in  England  in  1657.  The 
helpful  disposition  of  Fenwick  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Alice  Boteler,  had 
much  to  do  with  Whitfield’s  coming  to  America,  and  settling  in  Menunca- 
tuck,  which  lay  in  part  upon  land  originally  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Fenwick  and  by  him  given  to  the  settlers  of  Guilford,  as  he  himself 
wrote  to  William  Leete,  for  the  ‘love  he  bore  to  Mr.  Whitfield  and  his 
children.’  So  do  early  friendships  shape  a  man’s  destiny.”  Ibid. 


“The  accepted  spelling  of  the  name  Ockley,  O-C-K-L-E-Y,  deprives  it 
of  its  ancient  meaning,  which  was  Oak-lea,  the  land  of  oaks.  ‘Here,’  says 
an  ancient  chronicler,  ‘is  a  certain  custom  observed,  time  out  of  mind, 
of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the  graves,  so  that  this  church  yard  is  now 
full  of  them.”  Whether  these  roses  became  thornless,  like  those  of  St. 
Francis,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  associate  our  English  saint 
with  oaks  and  roses.  His  life  at  Ockley  was  presumably  for  many  years 
one  of  the  greatest  peace  and  comfort.  His  wife  was  Dorothy  Sheaffe, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Sheaffe,  a  clergyman  of  Kent,  and  cousin  to  Joanna 
Sheaffe,  whose  mother  was  a  Jordan  and  who  married  William  Chitten¬ 
den.  Other  cousins  there  were,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  sons  of  an 
ambassador  to  Russia  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  themselves  poets,  writing 
under  James  I  and  Charles  I.  So  here  we  find  again  poetry  and  culture 
and  high  position.”  Ibid. 


The  Heavy  Expenditures  of  the  Planters. 

I  have  spoken  on  page  158  of  the  heavy  outlays  made  by 
the  leading  settlers  in  clearing  the  land  and  building  homes. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  in  the  following  letter  written  in 

1675- 

“His  son,  General  Hezekiah  Haynes,  wrote  June  27,  1675:  ‘it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  knowne  how  chargeable  the  government  was  to  the  magistrates 
in  that  first  planting  wherein  my  father  bore  a  considerable  part  to  the 
almost  ruine  of  his  family  in  England,  for  by  a  clear  acc1  it  may  be  made 
evident  that  he  had  transmitted  him  into  these  parts  out  of  his  estate  in 
England  between  7  &  8000  £,  besides  what  he  had  of  my  Mother-in-Law’s 
portion,  which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  &  by  reason  thereof  we  that  were 
the  children  by  his  first  wife  suffered  exceedingly.’”  (P.  243,  Vol.  1, 
Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County.) 
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Note:  In  the  summer  of  1911,  when  traveling  in  England, 

I  visited  Guildford  and  Ockley.  The  purpose  of  my  visits  is 
explained  in  the  following  letter : 

R.  M.  S.  “Mauretania,”  Sept.  4th,  1911. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Failing  to  see  you  last  Wednesday  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Ockley,  I  venture  to  write  you  something  of  my  errand  to  the  place 
in  which  I  am  interested  as  an  antiquarian,  and  as  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  The  Henry  Whitfield  House  Museum  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in 
New  England,  Whitfield  having  been  an  early  predecessor  of  yours  in  the 
living  of  your  church  at  Ockley.  His  house  at  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
built  in  1639,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  any  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has  been 
recently  acquired  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  is  to  be  used  hence¬ 
forth  as  a  museum.  The  house  stands  in  a  field  (home-lot)  of  about 
10  acres  near  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  last  Spring,  shortly  before  I  was  to  sail  for  a  summer  in 
Europe,  I  was  desired  by  them  to  visit  Guildford  and  Ockley  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  thus  find  some  way  of  more  closely  uniting  Whitfield’s 
home  in  Old  England  with  his  home  in  New  England.  My  plan  was, 
and  is,  to  secure  from  Guildford  and  Ockley  specimens  of  native  flowers, 
fruits,  shrubs  and  trees  to  plant  about  our  Old  Stone  House  and  thus 
create  such  a  garden  as  Whitfield  may  have  originally  planted,  since 
our  old  records  contain  ample  evidence  that  the  first  settlers  gave  much 
attention  to  “orcharding,”  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  reproduce  in 
New  England  the  gardens  and  orchards  left  behind  them  in  their  English 
homes.  If  Whitfield  had  any  such  garden  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  no 
trace  of  it  now  remains.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  plant 
one  to-day  to  represent  what  other  early  settlers  of  his  time  undoubtedly 
had.  In  this  garden  I  should  like  to  plant  roses  from  the  churchyard  at 
Ockley  and  about  the  place,  oaks  from  Ockley,  i.  e.,  oak-lea.  If  we  can 
depend  on  your  good  offices  in  this  matter,  you  will  place  us  under  many 
obligations  to  you.  I  saw  many  fine  trees  at  Ockley  and  I  daresay  that 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  village  oak  saplings  could  be  found  suit¬ 
able  for  sending  over  to  us.  Before  I  sailed  for  Europe,  I  was  also 
authorized  by  one  of  the  Trustees,  to  buy  at  Guildford  or  Ockley  for  the 
house  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  any  piece  or  pieces  of  oak  furniture  such 
as  Whitfield  might  have  had,  but  I  found  nothing  that  I  was  satisfied 
to  purchase.  The  furniture  offered  for  sale  at  Guildford,  England,  comes 
from  all  over  the  Kingdom  apparently  and  is  for  that  reason  disqualified, 
if  not  for  the  additional  reason  of  being  rendered  dubious  by  being  too 
much  “done  up.”  Could  you  let  me  know  at  any  time  if  any  pieces  of 
old  oak  from  Ockley  are  to  be  sold?  The  contingency  is  a  remote  one, 

I  am  aware,  and  also  that  it  is  much  to  ask.  I  only  venture  the  suggestion  4 
in  case  such  information  comes  your  way.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  copies  made  of  any  old  oak  pieces  that 
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may  to-day  belong  to  your  church  or  have  association  with  it.  Whitfield 
left  Guilford  in  1650  and  returned  to  England,  dying  at  Winchester,  but 
our  associations  with  him  connect  us  with  Ockley  and  Guildford  rather 
than  with  Winchester  as  you  will  see.  At  Ockley  I  found  in  what  is 
called  the  old  school  house,  a  copy  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary — of  no  special 
interest  or  value,  but  a  souvenir  of  my  visit.  I  am  wondering  if  the  old 
school  house,  so  called,  goes  back  to  Whitfield’s  time?  My  purpose  is 
to  suggest  to  our  Trustees  to  erect  in  your  church  a  simple  brass  tablet 
to  Whitfield,  if  that  course  should  have  your  approval.  On  reaching  home 
I  will  send  you  a  pamphlet  giving  some  account  of  our  Museum  if  that 
has  not  already  been  done. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  Guildford  I  visited  the  Hardy  Plant  Nursery 
where  I  was  assured  that  they  could  send  out  for  us  a  collection  of  plants, 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  Guildford.  With  your  kind  assistance 
rose  bushes  and  oak  saplings  from  Ockley  might  be  added  to  this  shipment. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  be  interested  in  this  project  of  ours  in  New 
England,  and  regretting  that  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  person,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Marshall, 

The  Rectory,  Ockley,  Surrey,  England. 


THE  SILVER  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN  GUILFORD 
AND  THE  WIND  THAT  BLEW  IT  INTO 
THE  WHITFIELD  MUSEUM 

On  page  157  I  referred  to  the  subject  of  Colonial  silver 
but  never  dreamed  that  any  examples  of  it  would  ever  grace 
the  collection  in  the  Whitfield  House  Museum.  But  it’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good.  One  morning  in  January, 
1917,  Governor  Woodruff,  one  of  my  co-trustees,  burst  into 
my  office  with  the  announcement  that  an  agent  of  a  New 
York  millionaire  collector  of  early  American  silver  had  been 
to  Guilford  and  offered  so  great  a  price  for  the  sacramental 
silver  of  the  First  Church  that  the  deacons  were  in  a  quandary 
as  to  their  duty.  The  said  silver  had  been  displaced  by  indi¬ 
vidual  cups,  with  no  likelihood  that  it  would  ever  be  used 
again  and  was  now  stored  at  some  expense  in  the  vault  of  the 
local  bank  where  it  could  not  be  seen.  What  end,  then,  was 
served  in  keeping  it?  I  promptly  told  the  Governor  to  advise 
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the  deacons  that  in  five  years,  or  ten  at  the  outside,  the  silver 
would  be  worth  twice  the  offer  made  for  it.  We  also  agreed 
on  the  spot,  to  formally  make  an  offer  to  the  authorities  of 
the  First  Church  to  have  a  fireproof  safe  in  which  the  silver 
could  be  displayed  behind  glass,  especially  constructed  for  it, 
provided  the  church  would  deposit  it  in  the  Whitfield  House 
Museum.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  safe  constructed,  and 
the  silver  installed  in  the  Museum,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 
On  February  25th,  1917,  the  minister  of  the  church,  the 
Reverend  Frederic  E.  Snow,  preached  an  admirable  sermon 
on  “The  Symbolism  of  the  Ancient  Communion  Silver,” 
from  1  Chron.  29:  17-18. 

The  silver  consists  of  nine  pieces:  a  baptismal  basin  and 
eight  beakers.  These  pieces  are  briefly  described  as  follows: 

A  beaker  given  to  the  church  in  1668  by  Henry  Kingsnorth, 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Guilford  in  1639.  This  piece 
was  made  by  William  Rouse  of  Boston,  a  contemporary  of 
Captain  John  Hull,  the  mint  master,  coiner  of  the  pine  tree 
shillings.  This  piece  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  piece  of 
church  silver  in  Connecticut,  but  how  about  the  silver  cup 
given  to  Center  Church  in  1648  by  Jno.  Potter?  The  beakers 
next  in  age  are  three  given  by  Henry  Yatts.  One  of  them  is 
dated  1711.  Yatts  was  a  shoemaker,  without  family,  who 
died  in  Guilford,  January  16,  1704.  The  beakers  were  bought 
with  a  bequest  he  made  to  the  church.  They  are  the  work  of 
John  Dixwell  of  Boston,  son  of  John  Dixwell  of  England, 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  First.  Dixwell  paid  the 
penalty  of  attaching'  his  name  to  the  death  warrant  of  Charles 
the  First  by  spending  his  last  years  in  hiding  in  New  Haven 
under  the  assumed  name  of  James  Davids.  He  was  buried 
back  of  Center  Church,  New  Haven,  where  his  tombstone, 
marked  only  I.  D.,  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Mr.  Curtis 
attributes  these  beakers  to  John  Dixwell,  but  Mrs.  Florence 
Pauli  Berger  attributes  them  to  Jeremiah  Dummer,  another 
famous  Boston  silversmith  of  the  same  initials.  The  silver 
basin  was  the  gift  by  will  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Spinning,  who 
died  February,  1766.  It  is  the  work  of  Samuel  Parmelee  of 
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Guilford.  Examples  of  his  craftsmanship  are  exceedingly 
rare  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  it  known 
to  exist.  Samuel  Parmelee  also  made  the  silver  beaker  given 
by  Madam  Ruth  Naughty  in  1773  by  her  will  of  1771.  The 
three  beakers  of  1825  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.  They  were  made  by  Barzillai  Benjamin,  1774-1844,  a 
native  of  Bridgeport,  but  later  in  business  in  New  Haven. 

And  so  it  happened  that  through  the  foiled  ambition  of  a 
New  York  collector,  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  early 
American  silver  came  to  find  a  place  in  the  Whitfield  Museum. 

I  am  constrained  to  add  that  the  alarm  was  soon  sounded 
that  a  New  York  millionaire,  through  his  agent,  was  combing 
the  State  of  Connecticut  for  its  ancient  church  silver.  Inspired 
editorials  were  published  in  several  of  our  most  prominent 
newspapers.  It  is  believed  that  very  little  of  the  church  silver 
was  sold.  A  year  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  a  great  collection  of  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  were  exhibited  for  some  weeks  in  the 
Morgan  Memorial  in  Hartford.  General  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  aroused  and  the  old  silver  now  enjoys  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  sentiment,  pride  and,  to  speak  bluntly,  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  its  market  value. 


Note  of  April,  1921: — It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  at  the  time  the 
“Old  Stone  House”  was  restored  in  1903-4,  that  the  restoration  was  far 
from  supported  by  reliable  traditional  and  evidential  authority  and  was 
dictated  more  by  supposed  museum-expediency  than  by  any  other  stronger 

reason. 

In  any  view  of  it,  it  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate,  since  the  house 
as  restored  is  unconvincing  to  students  of  early  work  and  grievously  dis¬ 
appointing  to  visitors  and  more  than  that,  unadapted,  as  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent,  to  the  housing  and  display  of  household  furnishings  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  In  my  opinion  it  was  a  grave  mistake  not  to  restore 
the  house  in  accordance  with  the  plans  made  about  1859  by  the  Hon. 
Ralph  D.  Smith,  of  Guilford,  for  Palfrey’s  “History  of  New  England.” 
Mr.  Smith’s  plans  were  based  upon  material  gathered  prior  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  house  in  1868  and  speak  with  higher  authority  than  any  plans  that 
can  now  be  made.  I  strongly  favor  the  re-restoration  of  the  house  in 
substantial  accordance  with  Mr.  Smith’s  plans.  The  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  old  building  material  is  available 
for  the  purpose,  having,  it  is  true,  no  association  with  the  present  house, 
but  associated  with  Guilford  and  participating  therefore  in  the  Guilford 
architectural  tradition. 


IX 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  APPROPRIATION  OF 
STATE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF 
PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  EXCEPT  AS  AP¬ 
PROVED  AS  TO  “  DESIGN,  MATERIAL 
AND  LOCATION”  BY  A  STATE 

COMMISSION  ON  SCULPTURE." 


“The  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  chosen  from  such  citizens  as 
are  especially  qualified ,  by  travel,  training,  and  taste,  to  exercise  an  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment  in  respect  to  the  matters  to  be  submitted  to  them.  After 
this  act  shall  take  effect  all  projects  for  the  erection  of  any  public  statue, 
monument  or  other  memorial  on  the  outside  of  any  city  building,  or  upon 
any  public  grounds  in  or  belonging  to  said  city,  shall  be  referred  to  said 
commission,  and  no  such  memorial  shall  be  erected  until  its  style,  design, 
and  material  shall  have  been  approved  by  said  commission,”  From  “An 
Act  Establishing  a  Commission  on  Public  Memorials”;  approved  June  13, 
1905.  Charter  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  New  Haven.  1905.  ‘ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

I  am  here  to  protest  against  the  appropriation  of  any  funds 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  so-called  ‘‘Defenders’  ” 
monument  at  New  Haven,  and  for  the  proposed  Compo  Beach 
monument  at  Westport.  First,  because  I  am  opposed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  appropriation  of  state  funds  for  the  erection  of 
memorials  anywhere  except  in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Hart¬ 
ford  or  in  the  Capitol  building;  and  second,  because  I  believe 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  competent  state  commission  on 
memorials,  money  so  appropriated  will  not  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  memorials  of  worthy  artistic  character.  I  was  not 

74  Text  of  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  at  Hartford,  February  19,  1907.  The  meeting  of  the 
Committee  was  adjourned  before  the  arrival  of  the  writer,  who  therefore 
sent  the  manuscript  of  the  address  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
The  address  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  and  the 
New  Haven  Union,  of  February  20,  1907. 
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sent  here  to-day,  nor  did  anyone  ask  me  to  come  and  appear 
before  you.  I  am  here  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  to  protest 
against  these  appropriations. 

The  proposed  “Defenders’  ”  monument  has  been  before 
the  New  Haven  public  for  several  years;  if  that  public  is  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  subscribe  the  amount  required,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  do  it.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  details  of  the  plan  to  erect  a 
monument  upon  the  site  of  the  battle  at  Compo  Beach,  but 
I  am  opposed  in  principle  to  the  appropriation  of  public  money 
in  any  amount  for  the  erection  of  such  memorials.  I  think 
the  precedent  a  bad  one  to  establish.  If  the  State  appropriates 
$10,000  for  the  “Defenders’  ”  monument  and  $4,000  for  a 
battle  monument  at  Compo  Beach,  I  predict  that  next  year 
there  will  be  a  large  crop  of  bills  of  the  same  character. 
Another  self-appointed  committee  of  New  Haven  citizens  may 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to 
John  Davenport,  the  founder  of  New  Haven  Colony;  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Hartford  citizens  may  ask  the  State  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  Thomas 
Hooker;  another  New  Haven  committee  may  ask  for  funds 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  General  Terry,  and  another,  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Theodore  Winthrop;  Saybrook  may  well  apply  for 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Lieutenant  Lyon 
Gardner;  Coventry  may  appeal  for  funds  for  a  memorial  to 
Nathan  Hale,  and  so  on.  There  will  be  no  end  to  it. 

I  myself  should  like  to  have  money  appropriated,  if  state 
funds  are  to  be  made  available  for  such  purposes,  to  secure 
for  the  city  of  Hartford  a  replica  of  French’s  superb  monument 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  at  Kendall  Green,  near 
Washington,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  sculpture 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  No  one  will  gainsay  Dr. 
Gallaudet’s  great  service  to  mankind,  and  yet  Hartford  con¬ 
tains  no  fitting  memorial  to  him.  Every  committee  will 
want  more  money  than  the  last,  and  a  rivalry,  mischievous 
and  expensive,  will  be  engendered. 

I  come  now  to  my  second  objection.  What  we  want  is  not 
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more  monuments — but  better  monuments — monuments  of 
enduring  beauty  which  posterity  may  not  be  ashamed  of. 

Bad  monuments  are  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  get, 
and  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of.  The  city 
of  Boston,  for  instance,  has  some  monuments  which  she  is 
ashamed  of  and  does  not  know  where  to  hide.  I  am  unwilling 
to  go  into  this  matter  to  the  extent  of  criticizing  any  particular 
monument  which  has  been  put  up  with  state  funds  wholly 
or  in  part,  or  to  criticize  any  particular  committee,  but 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a  local  self-appointed  committee 
has  not  the  qualifications  required  for  securing  suitable  designs 
and  getting  them  properly  executed.  Aghast  at  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  bad  statues,  the  city  of  New  York  not  long  ago 
appointed  an  art  commission  to  pass  upon  every  monument 
and  every  building  erected  with  public  funds  and  every  mon¬ 
ument  by  private  funds  within  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
This  committee  has  passed  upon  a  very  large  number  of 
designs,  and  I  believe  about  a  quarter  of  the  designs  submitted 
have  been  thrown  out  or  modified.75 

A  local  committee  from  any  section  of  the  State  may,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  secure  a  bad  design  and  put 
up  a  memorial  which  posterity  is  certain  to  laugh  at.  Anyone 
who  has  visited  any  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the  late  Civil 
War  and  examined  the  memorials  placed  on  them  by  different 
committees  may  see  the  kind  of  monuments  the  average 
committee  gets.  If  state  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  memorials,  I  submit  that  a  state  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  supervise  each  and  every  memorial  as  to  the 
selection  of  an  appropriate  design — a  commission  to  be  relied 
upon  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  architects  and  sculp- 

75  “Now  in  regard  to  your  other  question  as  to  what  percentage  of  the 
submissions  our  Commission  disapproves.  The  percentage  has  been 
approximately  as  follows,  beginning  in  1902,  which  we  might  call  the 
first  really  active  year  of  the  Commission : — 

1902—24%;  I9o3— 48%;  1904—33^%;  1905—23%; 

1906 — 23%;  1907 — 24%;  1908 — 12%;  1909 — 15%.” 

— Letter  of  Oct.  21,  1910,  addressed  to  the  writer  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Asst.  Secy,  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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tors.  Money  enough  should  be  appropriated  at  least  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  committee  with  a  clerk  and  with  funds  to  secure 
expert  assistance  when  desired.  Perhaps  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  committee  who  have  the  adornment  of  the  Capitol 
building  in  hand  might  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  control  and  oversee  the  erection  of  all  memorials  of  what¬ 
ever  character  for  which  any  state  funds  may  be  appro¬ 
priated;  but,  as  I  said  in  the  first  place,  I  believe,  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  no  state  money  should  be  appropriated  for  local 
memorials. 

A  tax  of  ten  dollars  each  on  every  member  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  would 
come  very  near  to  making  up  the  amounts  called  for  by  the 
two  bills  before  you.  I  am  myself  a  member  of  that  society 
and  believe  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  all 
our  patriotic  societies. 

It  claims  that  the  marking  of  historic  places  is  one  of  its 
chief  functions.  Heretofore  it  has  relied  in  large  part,  at 
least,  upon  private  subscription  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  society  as  a  society  has  endorsed  any 
change  of  policy  in  that  regard.  If  so,  I  for  one  should 
greatly  regret  it.  If  the  State  is  ready  to  commit  itself  to 
the  policy  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  of  the  taxpayers  for 
the  erection  of  local  memorials,  such  appropriations  should  at 
least  be  limited  to  the  relief  of  country  towns  where  money 
cannot  be  raised  in  suitable  amount.  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  and  other  cities  should  not  expect  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State  to  help  them  honor  local  heroes. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  the  farmers  who  are  trying  to 
wrench  a  living  from  the  barren  hills  of  Scotland  be  compelled 
to  assist  the  rich  citizens  of  New  Haven  in  putting  up  an 
$18,000  monument  for  the  defenders  of  the  Allingtown 
bridge?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  taxpayers  of 
New  Haven  be  compelled  to  assist  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  erecting  an  equestrian  statue  not  likely  to  prove 
an  ornament  to  their  beautiful  city?  And  are  our  heroes 
truly  honored  by  monuments  put  up  with  money  appropriated 
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as  the  result  of  “log-rolling”  at  Hartford?  I  cannot  think 
so.  It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  must  admit  that  heroes  are 
thrice  honored  when  the  tributes  paid  to  them  are  voluntary 
and  not  wrested  from  the  taxpayers.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  in  making  this  point.  I  mean  to  except  cases 
where  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  memorial  of  some  sort  should 
in  justice  be  put  up  in  a  place  where  the  community  absolutely 
cannot  afford  to  do  it,  and  where  appeal  to  the  public  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  to  the  patriotic  societies  for  assistance  has  failed. 
But  all  this  should  be  clear.  The  chances  are  that  where  all 
appeals  fail  it  will  be  plain  before  the  Legislature  is  petitioned 
that  a  memorial  is  not  called  for. 

If  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  funds  in  its  treasury  for 
such  purposes,  it  should  repair  existing  historic  monuments 
before  it  puts  up  new  ones.  The  State  is  unlikely  by  the 
appropriation  of  any  amount  of  money  to  put  up  any  monu¬ 
ment  of  artistic  merit  equal  to  the  old  State  House  in  Hartford. 

That  building,  unsurpassed  I  venture  to  say  in  point  of  archi¬ 
tectural  merit  by  any  public  building  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  work  of  Bulfinch,  one  of  the  foremost  American  archi¬ 
tects  of  any  time,  has  been  suffered  by  the  State  and  by  the 
city  of  Hartford  to  be  mutilated  and  to  fall  into  such  decay 
that  it  is  an  eyesore  and  a  reproach.  Consecrated  by  many 
historic  associations,  they  have  not  saved  it  from  neglect  and 
indignity.  If  the  State  has  any  duty  to  perform  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  monuments,  it  may  well  create  a  commission  and 
provide  the  money  for  restoring  that  building  as  far  as  may 
be  to  its  original  beauty,  unless  the  city  of  Hartford  can  be 
aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  responsibility  and  restore  the 
building  and  guard  it  hereafter  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
the  relics  that  have  been  handed  down  to  it  from  the  past.76 

Now  to  conclude,  I  protest  on  principle  against  taxing  the 
public  for  the  erection  of  local  memorials,  except  where  it 

78  A  movement  is  now  (1910)  under  way  to  restore  the  building  to  its 
original  form  and  appearance  and  is  likely  to  succeed  though  opposed  by 
a  party  who  wishes  to  tear  the  structure  and  use  the  site  for  a  municipal 
building  for  the  City  of  Hartford. 
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appears  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  the  money 
otherwise  and  that  the  memorial  is  really  needed  to  mark  an 
historic  spot  or  commemorate  an  action  in  which  the  entire 
State  shares  in  equal  interest;  second,  I  submit  that  if  the 
State  is  to  commit  itself  to  the  policy  of  appropriating  funds 
for  the  erection  of  local  memorials,  the  State  Capitol  Com¬ 
mission  on  Sculpture  shall  be  given  enlarged  powers  so  as 
to  pass  upon  the  artistic  merits  and  otherwise  direct  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  any  memorials  for  which  the  State  shall  defray  a  part 
of  the  cost  or  the  entire  cost.  I  have  before  referred  to 
the  State  Capitol  Commission  on  Sculpture.  This  Commis¬ 
sion  has  done  excellent  work  already,  and  its  plan  to  write 
the  history  of  the  State  sculpturally  upon  the  Capitol  building  is 
an  admirable  one.  To  assist  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  the 
commission  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  by  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  one  of  the  foremost  living  sculptors. 

If  this  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  constrained  to 
favorably  report  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  appropriation  of 
any  moneys  for  local  memorials,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
your  report  should  in  each  instance  contain  the  proviso  that 
any  moneys  so  appropriated  shall  be  spent  only  in  the  erection 
of  memorials  approved  as  to  design,  material  and  location  by 
the  State  Capitol  Commission  on  Sculpture. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  February,  1907. 


The  Rehearing:  Letter  from  Saint  Gandens. 

The  address  as  printed  was  so  well  received  by  the  public 
as  to  measurably  confirm  the  writer’s  position.  For  that  or 
some  other  reason,  the  Defenders’  Monument  Committee 
secured  a  rehearing  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
on  May  9th,  1907.  The  Committee-room  was  packed — not, 
however,  by  the  writer  who  was  supported  only  by  his  “cause.” 
Several  spoke  for  the  petition.  When  the  writer’s  “turn” 
came  there  was  a  disposition  even  to  unduly  limit  his  time, 
but  a  fairer  spirit  prevailed  and  he  was  allowed  to  state  his 
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reasons  for  opposing  the  appropriation.  He  was  followed 
(not,  answered)  by  a  patriot  appearing  for  a  patriotic  society 
and  so  fired  by  the  “Spirit  of  *76”  that  he  forgot  his  judicial 
ermine,  and  warmly  denounced  the  writer  as  an  “addle-pated 
loon”  (truly  a  laughing  matter)  for  no  offense  other  than 
advocating  that  all  public  funds  appropriated  for  memorials 
should  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  State  Commission, 
“especially  qualified  by  travel,  training  and  taste,  to  exercise 
an  intelligent  judgment  in  respect  to  the  matters  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them 

In  vain  the  writer  endeavored  to  explain  that  he  desired  to 
see  a  memorial  erected  to  the  “Defenders,”  but  not  at  public 
expense  unless  under  competent  supervision. 

During  his  remarks  the  writer  stopped  to  read  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  Mr.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens  is  reprinted  below  and 
speaks  for  itself. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  24th,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens: 

It  is  reported  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven  that  you  have  seen  and 
endorsed  Mr.  Kelly’s  design  for  the  proposed  “Defenders’  ”  monument. 
One  of  our  state  senators  tells  me  that  it  is  said  that  you  have  pronounced 
it  a  “work  of  genius.*’  I  am  unable  to  trace  this  report  to  its  source,  but 
that  such  a  report  is  in  circulation  and  being  used  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  of  state  funds,  is  unquestioned.  I  have 
been  protesting  against  the  appropriation  of  state  funds  for  this  monu¬ 
ment  and  for  two  other  local  monuments  on  the  principle  that  public 
funds  should  not  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  local  monuments  by 
local  committees,  and  have  argued  that  in  case  any  money  is  appropriated 
for  local  monuments  they  should  be  passed  upon  as  to  design,  mate¬ 
rial  and  location  by  a  state  commission.  The  Defenders’  Monument 
Committee  are  now  asking  for  a  rehearing,  at  which  I  shall  appear,  and 
before  that  hearing  I  should  like  to  know  the  fact  as  to  your  having 
passed  upon  the  monument  and  pronounced  it  a  “work  of  genius.”  In  my 
opinion  the  design  is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  location,  the  same  being  a 
small  triangle  in  a  level  plain  near  the  sea  and  rising  but  a  trifle  above  it. 
The  place  is  isolated  and  remote,  and  the  monument  could  never  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  architecture,  or,  to  any  extent,  by  trees.  In  my  opinion  the 
site  calls  for  a  monument  lifted  high  into  the  air,  such  as  a  shaft  or  a 
rugged  tower.  Mr.  Kelly  is  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  to  General  Buford 
at  Gettysburg,  a  figure  at  Troy  called  “The  Call  to  Arms,”  and  some 
statuettes  and  reliefs,  among  the  latter  being  the  “Washington  at  Prayer” 
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tablet  recently  placed  on  the  Sub-Treasury  building  in  New  York,  without 
the  approval,  as  I  may  mention,  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  the 
city,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  U.  S.  Government  buildings. 

I  hope  you  will  be  willing  to  either  confirm  or  deny  the  report  that  you 
have  pronounced  Mr.  Kelly’s  design  for  the  proposed  “Defenders’  ”  Mon¬ 
ument  a  “work  of  genius.”  If  you  have  in  any  way  passed  upon  it,  I 
should  like  to  know  what,  in  substance,  you  said.  I  have  said  to  those 
who  have  spoken  to  me  about  it,  that  I  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens 
would  not  express  any  opinion  about  a  proposed  monument  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  carefully  examined  the  proposed  location  for  it. 

An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

Mr.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 

Windsor,  Vt. 


Windsor,  Vt.,  April  25,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

I  have  your  letter  of  April  24th  and  am  much  surprised  at  its  contents. 

I  could  not  have  pronounced  Mr.  Kelly’s  design  a  “work  of  genius”  for 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it.  If  you  will  kindly  correct  any  such 
reports  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  there  is  someone  who  will,  before  taking 
such  rumors  as  true,  apply  to  me  for  information  regarding  them. 
Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Augustus  Saint  Gaudens. 

George  Dudley  Seymour,  Esq., 

868  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  6th,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  illuminating  letter  of  April  25th.  I  am 
unable  to  trace  the  rumor  that  you  had  approved  the  Kelly  design  to  its 
source,  and  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so.  It  is  unfair  to  you,  unfair 
to  the  State  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  unfair  to  the  public,  to 
have  your  name  so  much  as  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  affair  of 
this  kind,  without  your  express  authority.  In  order  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  situation,  I  am  sending  you  a  paper  containing  my  “Pro¬ 
test”  to  the  Legislature.  I  am  contending,  as  you  see,  for  a  principle.  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  attack  any  particular  design  as  I  am  not  a  competent 
critic  and  I  shrink  from  possibly  hurting  Mr.  Kelly  in  any  way.  I  have, 
however,  freely  said  that  in  my  opinion  the  proposed  monument  is  wholly 
unsuited  in  character  to  the  location,  and  opposed  to  the  best  modern 
views  on  that  point.  The  local  committee  who  are  pressing  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10,000,  have  secured  a  rehearing  and  I  shall  hurry  back  from 
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Washington,  where  I  shall  be  on  Wednesday,  to  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Thursday,  when  I  shall  show  the  committee  your  letter,  from 
which  they  will  see  that  you  have  never  passed  upon  the  design,  nor  even 
heard  of  it.  I  may  fail  in  this  instance,  though  I  hope  not;  but  I  mean 
to  keep  on  in  the  hope  that  ultimately  I  may  succeed  in  having  an  act 
passed  which  will  place  all  such  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
state  commission. 

With  great  regard,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

Mr.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 

Windsor,  Vt. 


Some  Documents  in  the  Case. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  appears  in 
the  following  official  document : 

[File  No.  665.] 

Substitute  for  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  145. 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1907.  The  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  reported  through  Mr.  Rockwell  of  Bristol,  Chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Flouse,  that  the  Substitute  Resolution 
ought  to  pass. 


RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  Erection  of  a  Defenders'  Monument  in  New  Haven  and 

making  an  Appropriation  therefor. 

General  Assembly, 

January  Session,  A.  D.  1907. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly : 

Section  i.  That  the  Comptroller  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and 
instructed  to  draw  his  order  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  Defenders’ 
Monument  Association  of  New  Haven  for  such  sum,  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  monument,  to  be 
erected  by  said  association  in  New  Haven,  commemorating  the  resistance 
made  by  the  citizens  of  that  and  neighboring  towns  against  an  invading 
British  army  July  5,  1779;  provided,  that  the  design,  material,  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  said  monument  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Sculpture; 
and  further  provided,  that  no  such  payment,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
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made  unless  and  until  said  Comptroller  shall  find  that  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  said  monument,  said  balance  to  be  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  cost  thereof,  has  been  raised  and  paid  by  said  Association  or 
otherwise,  and  that  said  monument  has  been  erected  and  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  said  Commission  of  Sculpture. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  full  compensation  for 
the  objects  herein  specified. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  replaced  by  another  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  appropriated  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  proviso  that  the  design  should  be  approved  as 
to  “design,  material  and  location”  was  retained.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  resolution  was  as  follows : 

[Substitute  for  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  145.] 

[392.] 

Concerning  the  Erection  of  a  Defenders’  Monument  in  New  Haven 
and  Making  an  Appropriation  therefor. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

Section  i.  That  the  Comptroller  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and 
instructed  to  draw  his  order  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  Defenders’ 
Monument  Association  of  New  Haven  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  commemorating  the  resistance 
made  by  the  citizens  of  that  and  neighboring  towns  against  an  invading 
British  army  July  5,  1779;  provided ,  that  the  design,  material,  and  location 
of  said  monument  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Sculpture; 
and  further  provided,  that  no  such  payment,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
made  unless  and  until  said  Comptroller  shall  find  that  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars  has  been  raised  from  other  sources  and  paid  in  or  expended  in 
behalf  of  the  same  object. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  full  compensation  for  the 
objects  herein  specified. 


The  action  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  widely  and 
favorably  noticed  by  the  press  throughout  the  country.  The- 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  p.  96)  : 
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Connecticut  is  the  first  State  to  appoint  a  State  Commission  on 
Sculpture,  the  object  of  which  is  .  .  .  “to  have  all  cases  in  which  state 
money  is  appropriated  for  memorials,  referred  to  a  State  Commission 
on  Sculpture,  which  shall  have  power  over  all  matters  of  design,  material 
and  location,”  instead  of  leaving  these  very  important  matters  in  the 
hands  of  merely  local  committees. 

This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  placing  the  “Defenders’  ”  monu¬ 
ment  and  the  Compo  Beach  monument  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
created  for  the  particular  purpose  of  procuring  sculptures  for  the  State 
Capitol  building,  acting  as  a  state  committee  in  these  instances,  and 
consisting  of  Professors  Henry  W.  Farnam  and  Bernadotte  Perrin  of 
Yale  University,  Mr.  Burton  Mansfield  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Charles  Noel 
Flagg  of  Hartford,  Arthur  L.  Shipman,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Kirk 
A.  Leavens  of  Norwich. 

Connecticut  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  having  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  direction  and  it  is  expected  to  follow  it  up  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  when  it  is  hoped  that  still  more  definite  laws  will 
be  passed. 

New  York  State,  as  the  writer  understands,  followed  the 
example  of  Connecticut  in  referring  such  matters  to  a 
committee  of  experts. 

The  State  Capitol  Commission  of  Sculpture,  to  whom  the 
design  for  the  “Defenders’  ”  monument  was  referred  by  the 
resolutions  printed  above,  examined  the  design  and  surveyed 
the  proposed  site  and  reached  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the 
design.  But  unwilling  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
they  appealed  to  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  which 
appointed  a  committee  to  pass  upon  the  proposed  design.  The 
sculptor  properly  asked  for  time  in  which  to  perfect  his 
model  on  the  full  scale  and  it  was  not  ready  for  submission 
to  the  committee  appointed  from  the  national  society  until 
the  summer  of  the  year  1909.  The  report  was  unfavorable — 
on  what  grounds  the  design  was  objected  to,  the  writer,  who 
was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  does  not  know.  The  State  Cap¬ 
itol  Commission  of  Sculpture  then  reported  unfavorably  on 
the  design,  but  on  what  grounds  the  writer  is  not  informed. 

On  July  8th,  1909,  the  following  Petition  and  Resolution 
was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly : 

“To  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut: 

“The  petition  of  the  Defenders’  Monument  Association  of  New  Haven 
respectfully  represents  that  it  is  an  organization  formed  in  1895  for  the 
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purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  at  New  Haven  to  commemorate  the 
resistance  made  by  citizens  of  that  and  neighboring  towns  to  an  invading 
British  army,  July  5,  1779;  also  that  for  about  ten  years  past  Mr.  James 
E.  Kelly  of  New  York  City,  a  sculptor  of  repute,  has  been  engaged  in 
designing  and  constructing  for  it  a  group  of  figures  to  be  cast  in  bronze 
as  a  part  of  said  monument. 

“Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  at  its  session  of  1907  the  General 
Assembly  granted  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  in  aid  of  said  monument, 
conditioned  on  the  sum  of  $10,000  being  raised  and  paid  in  from  other 
sources,  and  also  on  the  design  for  said  monument  being  approved  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Sculpture. 

“Your  petitioners  represent  that  a  full  size  plaster  model  of  the  group 
for  said  monument  was  completed  early  in  April  last  (1909)  at  which  time 
nearly  $5,000  had  been  paid  in  from  other  sources  in  aid  of  said  monument, 
and  the  balance  required  to  secure  the  State  appropriation  was  expected  to 
be  quickly  raised  as  soon  as  the  Sculpture  Commission  aforesaid  should 
approve  the  design  for  the  group,  and  of  this  your  petitioners  had  no 
doubt,  not  only  from  their  own  impressions  as  to  the  merit  of  the  group 
but  from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  received  from  various  disinterested 
art-experts  of  high  authority.  / 

“In  the  confidence  of  such  expectations  your  petitioners  on  April  12th 
notified  the  said  Sculpture  Commission  that  the  said  model  was  ready  for 
their  inspection  in  the  Bronze  foundry  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  urged 
early  action  on  their  part  as  of  great  importance  to  your  petitioners. 
But  said  Sculpture  Commission  instead  of  visiting  said  model  for  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  render  an  independent  and  unbiased  opinion  on  its  merits, 
turned  the  matter  over  to  the  so-called  National  Sculpture  Society  for  its 
decision  and  report.  As  said  National  Sculpture  Society  is  a  species  of 
art-trust  located  in  New  York  City  which  is  reputed  to  be  intolerant  and 
hostile  toward  those  sculptors  who,  like  Mr.  Kelly,  are  outside  of  its 
membership,  your  petitioners  remonstrated  against  such  reference,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  delay  which  followed  repeatedly  urged  the  Sculpture  Commission 
to  inspect  the  model  themselves  and  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  its  merits 
without  waiting  for  the  report  of  said  Society;  but  the  Sculpture  Com¬ 
mission  persistently  neglected  and  refused  to  do  so.  Finally  on  June  23d. 
or  nearly  two  months  and  a  half  after  your  petitioners’  application,  said 
Sculpture  Commission  notified  your  petitioners  that  a  committee  of  the 
National  Sculpture  society  having  reported  on  May  21st  against  accepting 
the  model,  they  had  themselves  inspected  it  on  June  16  and  had  voted  to 
reject  it.  No  special  reasons  for  such  rejection  were  given,  and  your 
petitioners  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such 
rejection  is  based. 

“Your  petitioners  feel  that  they  have  suffered  great  injustice  and  injury 
by  the  aforesaid  course  of  the  Sculpture  Commission,  in  virtually  turning 
over  to  a  hostile  and  prejudiced  society  outside  of  the  State,  the  decision 
of  a  question  which  the  General  Assembly  had  confided  as  a  special  trust 
and  confidence  to  themselves.  They  feel  that  if  the  result  of  such  con- 
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duct  shall  be  to  defeat  the  erection  of  a  meritorious  patriotic  memorial 
whose  progress  has  been  widely  announced,  it  will  bring  discredit  to  the 
State,  disappointment  and  humiliation  to  your  petitioners  who  have  spent 
several  years  in  unselfish  labor  in  promoting  that  memorial,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  interested  citizens  have  contributed 
in  its  behalf,  and  to  discourage  similar  movements  of  a  patriotic  or  public 
character.  We  also  feel  that  a  great  and  cruel  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on 
an  excellent  artist,  who  has  devoted  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
this  work  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  has  received  for  it  from  reliable 
judges  much  flattering  commendation. 

“Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  grant 
relief  in  the  premises  by  adopting  the  resolution  hereto  annexed,  and  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

“New  Haven,  June  30,  1909. 

“THE  DEFENDERS’  MONUMENT  COMMITTEE. 

“By  its  Executive  Committee : 


President. 


Secretary. 
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The  resolution  offered  is  as  follows: 

“ Resolved ,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  General  Assem¬ 
bly  convened: 

“That  an  act  entitled,  ‘An  Act  Concerning  the  erection  of  a  Defenders’ 
Monument  in  New  Haven  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor’  which 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  session  of  1907,  and 
is  printed  in  the  volume  of  private  acts  and  resolutions  of  1907  on  pages 
359  and  360  of  said  volume,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following  words  therein  which  appear  in  lines  5  and  6 
on  page  360  of  said  volume,  to  wit:  ‘Provided  that  the  design,  materials 
and  location  of  said  monument  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of 
Sculpture;’  all  the  other  parts  and  provisions  of  said  act  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect.” 

Since  the  writer  was  contending  for  a  principle  and  aimed 
from  the  first  to  avoid  personal  allusions,  the  Petition  is 
reprinted  without  any  of  the  signatures  that  were  appended  to 
the  original  document.  Nor  will  he  make  any  comment  upon 
the  attacks  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  State  Capitol  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Sculpture  and  the  concurrent  attack  upon  the  good 
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faith  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Sculpture 
Society.  With  these  matters — with  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  with  the  means 
employed  to  “put  the  thing  through” — he  is  not  at  present 
concerned.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Act  was  amended  so 
as  to  enable  the  money  to  become  available  without  the 
approval  of  the  State  Capitol  Commission  of  Sculpture.  The 
text  of  the  document  follows  : 

[Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  192.] 

[388.] 

Amending  a  Resolution  concerning  the  Erection  of  a  Defenders’ 

Monument  in  New  Haven. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

That  section  one  of  a  resolution  concerning  the  erection  of  a  defenders’ 
monument  in  New  Haven  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,  approved 
July  11,  1907,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  after  the  figures  “17/9” 
the  following:  “provided,  that  the  design,  material,  and  location  of  said 
monument  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Sculpture ;  and 
further,"  so  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows :  That 
the  Comptroller  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  instructed  to  draw  his 
order  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  Defenders’  Monument  Association 
of  New  Haven  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection 
of  a  monument  commemorating  the  resistance  made  by  the  citizens  of  that 
and  neighboring  towns  against  an  invading  British  army  July  5,  1779: 
provided,  that  no  such  payment,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  made 
unless  and  until  said  Comptroller  shall  find  that  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars  has  been  raised  from  other  sources  and  paid  in  or  expended  in 
behalf  of  the  same  object. 

Since  the  writer’s  judgment  of  the  design  was  confirmed 
by  the  verdict  of  the  State  Capitol  Commission  of  Sculpture 
and  that  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  he  may  well  rest  content.  He  was  not  contending 
against  a  single  work  so  much  as  for  the  principle  of  placing 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  public  memorials  under 
the  direction  of  a  body  of  men  qualified  by  education,  training, 
travel  and  natural  taste  to  pass  upon  such  questions. 

Connecticut  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  refer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sculpture  to  a  permanent  Commission  of  Experts,  so 
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far  as  the  writer  is  informed.  Though  she  retreated  from 
that  position,  he  believes  she  will  ultimately  return  to  the 
common  sense  view  and  again  place  matters  requiring  expert 
knowledge  in  expert  hands. 


To  this  long  article  I  append  a  reproduction  of  the  cut 
(a  full  page  illustration)  accompanying  the  appeal  of  the 
Defenders’  Monument  Association  for  funds,  the  appeal  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  circular  letter  dated  December  6th,  1905. 


Note:  The  Defenders’  Monument  as  designed  by  Mr.  Kelly  was  duly 
erected  and  the  writer  is  content  to  wait  for  the  judgment  of  posterity 
upon  it  both  as  a  design  considered  by  itself  and  as  a  suitable  design  for 
the  site  in  question.  He  still  adheres  to  the  view  that  a  sculptor  of  the 
first  rank  would  not  have  attempted  three  figures  in  the  round  in  violent 
action  at  the  corners  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the  cannon  and  its  carriage 
and  that  the  real  defenders  would  have  had  their  gallantry  better  per¬ 
petuated  by  a  rugged  tower  of  masonry  or  a  tail  shaft  commanding  the 
situation  even  as  they  did.  The  placing  of  tall  memorials  on  low  places 
and  low  memorials  on  high  places  is  a  fairly  safe  rule  to  follow.  In 
placing  the  Civil  War  Memorial  on  top  of  East  Rock  we  have  an  example 
of  a  high  memorial  on  a  high  place.  The  writer  once  pointed  out  this 
memorial  to  a  distinguished  foreign  visitor  whose  laconic  comment  was 
“I  should  say  that  the  monument  has  far  too  fine  a  pedestal.” 


X 


A  PROPOSITION  TO  RESTORE  CENTER  CHURCH 
TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  APPEARANCE” 


“The  Churches  are  regularly  full ;  and  an  interest  is  apparently  felt  in 
the  concerns  of  religion,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  grateful  to  the  mind 
of  a  good  man.  Rarely  is  a  more  beautiful  object  presented  to  the  eye; 
(I  have  never  met  with  one)  ;  than  the  multitudes,  crossing  the  Green 
in  different  directions  to  the  House  of  God.  A  general  softness  and 
civility  of  manners  also  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  class. 
Their  hospitality  is  honourable  to  them;  and  is  not  excelled  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  unless  in  some  of  the  towns  along  the  Eastern  shore  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.”  Dwight’s  “Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York.”  New 
Haven,  1821-22,  p.  196. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal-Courier: 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  sending  you  a  letter 
by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  on  the  proposed  restoration  of  Center 
Church  to  its  original  exterior  appearance  as  a  structure  of 
red  brick  with  white  woodwork.  This  is  a  project  in  which 
I  have  long  been  interested,  and  which  I  suggested  in  an  open 
letter  published  in  June,  1906,  in  advocacy  of  securing  from 
experts  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  New  Haven. 

Having  talked  with  some  members  of  the  Church  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  would,  I  knew, 
be  particularly  interested  as  an  architect  and  would  be  able  to 
pass  upon  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  removing  the  paint 
from  the  brickwork.  He  wrote  me  the  letter  referred  to  and  I 
turned  it  over  to  the  Committee  of  the  Center  Church  Society. 
The  matter  of  restoring  the  church  to  its  original  design  as  a 
red  brick  church,  with  painted  white  woodwork,  is  now,  I 
believe,  under  advisement  by  the  Committee,  though  with  no 
definite  plans  as  to  when  the  work  will  be  undertaken,  if  at  all. 

The  project  is  one  in  which  the  entire  community  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  Center  Church  must  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  the  house  of  worship  of  the  First  Society — as 
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belonging  to  the  entire  community.  Beyond  question  it  is, 
both  architecturally  and  historically,  the  chief  public  monu¬ 
ment,  so  to  speak,  of  New  Haven  County,  and  one  of  the 
chief  buildings  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Hence  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  discussing  the  project  in  print. 

The  restoration  of  Center  Church  to  its  original  appear¬ 
ance — to  the  appearance  which  it  was  designed  to  have  by 
Ithiel  Town,  its  architect — would  do  more  than  any  one  thing 
to  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  old  Green,  and  to 
offset  the  loss  of  the  elms  which  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century  made  New  Haven  famous  as  The  City  of  Elms. 

When  the  three  churches  in  a  row  on  the  Green  were  built, 
I  am  confident  that  it  was  intended  that  Center  Church 
should  be  the  dominant  structure.  But  whether  that  was  the 
intention  or  not  is  immaterial.  The  fact  remains  that  it 
was  in  every  way  entitled  to  be  given  that  dominance,  since 
it  had  the  central  position,  since  it  was  the  oldest,  and  since  in 
its  great  traditions  and  services  it  outranks  all  New  Haven 
churches.  But  when  in  1845  it  was  submerged,  so  to  speak, 
woodwork  and  brickwork,  in  a  bath  of  colored  paint,  the 
structure  lost  much  of  its  artistic  value  as  a  design  as  well  as 
its  dominance  of  the  Green. 

Trinity  Church,  Center  Church  and  the  North  Church  were 
built  about  the  same  time;  Ithiel  Town  designed  the  two 
former,  and  David  Hoadley  the  latter.  The  three  buildings 
were  unquestionably  designed  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious 
group.  Center  Church  had  the  leading  position,  and  very  prop¬ 
erly  was  given  the  .leading  form.  Trinity  Church,  as  origin¬ 
ally  designed,  had  a  square  tower  furnished  with  a  Gothic 
parapet  which  brought  it  into  no  competition  with  the  graceful 
classical  spire  of  Center  Church.  The  belfry  of  the  North 
Church,  with  its  domical  cap,  avoided  all  conflict  with  the  spire 
of  the  Center  Church.  I  am  not  concerned  at  this  writing 
with  Trinity  Church,  but  may  say  in  passing,  that  when  it 
was  built  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  United  States.  The  first  President  Dwight 
praised  it,  and  it  was  extravagantly  lauded  by  Nathaniel 
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Parker  Willis  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Gothic  Church,  New 
Haven,”  in  an  elaborate  work  published  in  Europe  in  1839 
on  “American  Scenery.”  In  his  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven 
Green,”  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake  refers  to  the  regard  in  which 
the  church  was  once  held  as  a  piece  of  beautiful  architecture. 
No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  such  subjects  will  deny  that 
it  suffered  a  great  loss  when  in  1870  its  tower  was  rebuilt, 
carried  higher,  and  furnished  with  a  slate-covered  stunted 
spire  which  should  come  off. 

Ithiel  Town,  who  designed  Center  Church,  came  to 
New  Haven  to  practice  his  profession  in  1810,  and  died 
here  in  1844.  He  was  the  first  professional  architect  to 
live  in  New  Haven,  unless  we  except  Peter  Harrison,  who 
may  possibly  have  designed  the  “New  Brick  State  House” 
of  1763  and  who  died  here  in  1775.  Town  built  the  State 
House  on  the  Green  of  our  time  in  1829-31,  the  Salisbury 
house  on  Church  Street,  the  Merchants’  Exchange  and  the  old 
Astor  House  in  New  York,  Christ  Church  and  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  in  Hartford,  and  other  important  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  designing  Center  Church  he  followed  the 
design  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields  in  London,  built  in  1726 
by  James  Gibbs.  Center  Church  shows  a  number  of  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  design  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  which  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  whereas  Center  Church,  a  structure 
of  brick  and  wood,  required  quite  a  different  treatment.  Few 
people  in  the  community  realize  the  excellence  of  Town’s 
design  for  Center  Church.  That  is  not  surprising,  as  many 
of  its  best  qualities  were  lost  when  in  1845  the  brickwork  and 
the  woodwork  of  the  church  were  painted,  as  already  stated. 
At  this  time  also  the  interior  of  the  church  was  extensively 
remodeled. 

That  the  church  should  have  been  defaced  and  degraded  by 
having  its  woodwork  and  brickwork  enveloped  in  colored  paint 
only  thirty  years  after  it  was  built,  shows  how  rapidly  Ameri¬ 
can  taste  declined  in  this  country  after  the  forepart  of  the  last 
century.  Center  Church  and  the  North  Church  were  indeed 
among  the  last  buildings  of  supreme  interest  to  be  built  in  this 
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country  under  the  stimulus  acquired  during  the  Colonial 
period. 

For  some  years  Center  Church  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr. 
L.  W.  Robinson,  the  architect,  who  has  now  completed  a 
survey  of  the  entire  fabric.  That  is  to  say  he  made  a  complete 
set  of  measured  drawings  from  which  the  church  could  be 
restored  in  exactly  its  present  form  in  case  it  should  be 
destroyed.  This  survey  has  not  only  that  value,  but  must  be 
of  great  value  to  all  future  students  of  classical  architecture 
in  America. 

When  the  church  at  Old  Lyme  was  burned  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  another  one  like  it,  nothing  but 
photographs  of  the  old  church  could  be  found.  From  these, 
of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportions 
of  the  original  structure;  hence  the  importance  of  a  survey. 
Many  years  ago  the  spire  of  the  Farmington  Church  (according 
to  Professor  Hamlin  of  Columbia  College,  the  most  beautiful 
rural  spire  in  New  England)  was  carefully  surveyed  at 
the  charges  of  the  late  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  foundress  of  the 
Farmington  School  for  Girls. 

Preparatory  to  beginning  his  studies  for  the  Ives  Memorial 
Free  Public  Library,  now  building,  Mr.  Gilbert  sent  his  drafts¬ 
men  to  New  Haven  and  had  a  careful  survey  made  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Church.  This  survey,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  should  be  completed  by  the  authorities  of  the  church. 
The  expense  is  inconsiderable.  Until  such  a  survey  has  been 
made  everyone  interested  in  that  fabric  must  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  fire,  since  any  damaging  of  the  fabric  by  fire  would 
be  irreparable  in  the  absence  of  a  complete  set  of  measured 
drawings  of  the  church.  Not  to  have  them  is,  I  think,  a  grave 
mistake.  If  anyone  thinks  this  language  is  too  strong,  let  him 
consult  the  people  of  Old  Lyme,  or  any  of  the  artists  who  have 
made  Old  Lyme  their  home  for  many  summers.  The  Old 
Lyme  Church  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  drawings  cannot  be  replaced.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  replaced  by  a  new  building,  but  no  photographs  can 
supply  those  accurate  dimensions  which  gave  the  old  fabric  its 
distinction  and  the  full  measure  of  its  beauty  and  charm. 
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When  Mr.  Robinson  made  his  survey  of  Center  Church, 
many  unsuspected  architectural  refinements  were  discovered, 
such  as  the  lengthening  of  the  columns  in  the  tower  to  provide 
for  the  foreshortening  produced  by  looking  at  them  from 
below,  and  the  inclination  of  the  panels  in  the  tower  a  few 
inches  from  the  perpendicular  so  as  to  impart  the  desired 
tapering  effect  or  “spring.”  Moreover,  the  tower  instead  of 
being  framed  as  one  structure,  is  very  ingeniously  framed  in 
three  self-contained  structures  telescoped  one  within  the  other, 
the  object  being  to  better  adapt  the  tower  to  withstand  wind- 
pressures.  These  and  other  unsuspected  architectural  refine¬ 
ments  and  provisions  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  says  that  the  tower  in  particular  contains  many  beautiful 
details  which  are  only  to  be  found  by  close  examination  and 
study.  That  he  has  done  a  work  of  real  value  and  importance, 
no  one  can  doubt,  and  I  hope  that  some  future  time  lie  may 
embody  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  fabric  in  an  article 
of  which  all  architects  may  have  the  benefit. 

With  this  too  long  introduction,  I  may  now  introduce  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  letter,  which  I  will  quote  only  in  part : 

“New  Haven  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  two  such 
fine  churches  as  the  Center  Church  and  the  North  Church, 
and  I  know  of  no  instance  in  this  country  where  two  such 
church  buildings  can  be  found  in  the  same  group.  They  were 
evidently  designed  to  be  harmonious  in  architectural  form 
and  supplement  each  other,  although  each  is  distinctive  in  its 
own  particular  development  of  the  style.  In  my  study  of  New 
Haven  I  have  found  myself  again  and  again  considering  the 
proportions  of  these  churches  and  I  may  say  here  that  they 
have  had  a  most  distinct  influence  upon  my  design  for  the 
Public  Library.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of 
these  two  buildings,  the  library  design  would  have  been  upon 
distinctly  different  lines,  but  so  strongly  was  I  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  making  a  group  of  buildings  that  should 
have  architectural  unity,  I  could  not  escape  from  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  library  must  continue  the  harmony  which  had 
been  established  in  the  design  of  the  churches. 
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“The  beauty  of  the  Center  Church,  however,  has  been  much 
impaired  at  some  time  in  the  past  by  painting  the  woodwork 
a  dark  color  and  by  the  disfigurement  of  its  brickwork  by 
painting.  The  Colonial  architecture  from  which  this  design 
is  derived  is  of  such  refinement  and  so  nearly  akin  to  the 
classic  that  it  requires  that  its  detail  should  be  expressed  in 
a  white  material.  This  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  architects 
of  the  period  that  I  know  not  a  single  example  wherein 
they  varied.  In  all  architecture  derived  from  the  classic, 
the  mouldings  are  of  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement.  The 
columns  are  given  a  slight  taper,  or  entasis,  and  each  detail 
is  wrought  out  with  intimate  reference  to  each  other  detail; 
hence  the  effect  must  not  be  marred  by  dark  or  gloomy  colors, 
which  prevent  the  full  reaction  of  light  and  shade.  Dafcigns 
of  this  character  are  so  nicely  proportioned  that  an  ordinary 
onlooker  neither  understands  nor  appreciates  by  what  delicate 
adjustments  of  proportion  effects  of  beauty  are  secured. 
Reflected  light  and  reflected  shadow  have  a  far  greater  value 
when  the  material  is  white  than  when  it  is  of  any  other  color. 
The  nice  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  bringing  out  the 
rounded  surface  of  the  columns  and  emphasizing  the  details  of 
the  entablature,  give  a  charm  which  is  entirely  lost  in  a  duller, 
darker,  color.  In  other  words,  in  classical  architecture  a  white 
or  light  color  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  design. 

“Now,  to  restore  Center  Church  to  its  original  design  every 
portion  of  the  woodwork  must  be  painted  white.  When  the 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Ithiel  Town,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  saw  it  in  his  mind  as  a  red  brick  building  trimmed  with 
white  and  with  a  white  tower. 

“As  to  the  brickwork,  the  Colonial  architects  understood  and 
appreciated  the  value  of  red  brick  as  a  decorative  material. 
They  frankly  used  the  material  in  broad  simple  masses,  relying 
entirely  upon  the  good  proportions  of  their  designs  and  upon 
the  rich  texture  which  rough  brick  always  gives.  By  red 
brick  I  do  not  mean  the  plain,  hard,  smooth  surfaced,  pressed 
brick  of  later  times,  but  the  sturdy,  full  textured,  common 
brick  made  by  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Close  study 
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of  Colonial  buildings  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  naive  beauty  in  painted  brickwork  or  smooth 
surfaces,  that  was  so  easily  obtained  by  the  Colonial  architects. 

“The  plain  walls  had  character  and  charm  which  no  amount 
of  superficial  ornament  could  possibly  have  given  them. 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
fine  examples  of  a  period  a  little  earlier  than  the  Center  Church 
and  preserved  to  this  day  in  practically  its  original  condition, 
the  brickwork  unpainted  and  the  woodwork  painted  white. 
The  old  State  House  in  Boston  for  a  time  yielded  to  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  received  many  coats 
of  paint,  much  to  its  defacement,  but  within  the  last  year 
the  brickwork  has  been  entirely  cleaned  of  paint  and  the  result 
is  so  charming  that  it  has  been  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 
all  connoisseurs.  As  the  old  Boston  State  House  stands 
to-day,  it  represents  the  taste  and  architectural  skill  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  built. 

“Aside  from  all  these  technical  considerations,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  architecturally  the  Center  Church  would  appear 
far  more  important  in  white  and  red  and  hence  more  impos¬ 
ing.  It  would  have  greater  distinction,  and  would  be  in  finer 
harmony  with  its  setting  than  it  is  at  present.  I  have  examined 
the  brick  work  of  the  Center  Church  and  I  regard  it  as  a 
fine  example  both  in  the  material  and  the  method  in  which 
it  is  laid.  The  paint  can  be  completely  removed  by  a  chemical 
process  without  injuring  the  brickwork,  which  will  then 
reappear  in  all  its  original  beauty  of  color  and  tone.  It  would 
seem  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  at  this  time.  As 
it  would  never  need  repainting  the  ultimate  economy  is 
obvious. 

“When  you  first  began  to  write  about  the  improvement 
of  New  Haven  I  was  struck  with  your  comments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  remember  your  suggestion  that  the  brickwork  of  both 
the  Center  Church  and  the  North  Church  should  be  cleaned  of 
paint  and  restored  to  their  original  condition.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  your  suggestions  in  this  respect  will  prevail.” 
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After  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  letter,  I  opened  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Joseph  Everett  Chandler  of  Boston,  the 
architect  having  charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  State 
House.  That  building,  one  of  the  most  historic  in  Boston, 
has  had  its  brickwork  obscured  by  paint  for  many  years.  The 
paint  has  now  been  successfully  removed  and  the  work  of 
restoring  the  building  to  something  like  its  original  form  is 
going  forward  with  the  approval  of  all  citizens  who  are  at 
all  interested  in  preserving  the  memorials  of  old  Boston. 

Mr.  Maurer,  the  pastor  of  Center  Church,  told  me  recently 
that,  while  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  hardly  recognized 
the  old  State  House,  so  changed  and  improved  is  it  now  that 
the  paint  has  been  removed.  I  hardly  need  add  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  removing  the  paint  from  the  brickwork  of  Center 
Church.  I  have  also  recently  learned  through  Mr.  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow,  an  eminent  Boston  architect,  of  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  felt  in  Boston  with  Mr.  Chandler’s  work  in  restoring 
the  old  State  House  to  its  original  exterior  appearance.  Mr. 
Chandler  writes  me  that  he  has  long  been  familiar  with  the 
Center  and  United  churches  in  New  Haven,  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  help  forward  the  project  for  having  either  or  both 
of  them  restored.  He  has  given  me  the  names  of  two  firms 
who  are  prepared  by  some  chemical  process  to  remove  paint 
from  brickwork.  The  cost  of  removing  the  paint  from  the 
brickwork  of  the  old  State  House  in  Boston  was  about  $2 
per  square  yard,  but  there  were  some  unusual  difficulties  in 
connection  with  that  undertaking.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  cost  of  removing  the  paint  from  the  Center  Church  might 
be  considerably  reduced  below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Robinson  estimates  that  Center  Church  presents  about 
1,250  yards  of  superficial  brickwork.  The  cost  of  removing 
the  paint  from  this  amount  of  brickwork,  at  $2  per  square 
yard,  is  easily  figured.  The  cost  of  treating  the  cleaned  brick¬ 
work  with  paraffine  is  included.  The  cost  of  painting  the 
woodwork  white  would  not  be  substantially  more,  of  course, 
than  repainting  it  with  color,  and  everyone  knows  that  white 
paint  is  altogether  more  durable  than  paint  loaded  with 
pigment. 
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The  brickwork  of  Center  Church,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
first  painted  in  1845,  and  that  of  the  United  Church  in  1850. 
If  both  of  these  churches  could  be  restored  to  their  original 
appearance  of  red  brick  buildings  with  white  woodwork,  we 
should  then  begin  to  recover  for  New  Haven  something  of 
its  old-time  air.  The  two  buildings  would  then  harmonize 
finely  with  the  new  Public  Library  and  the  new  Court  House. 

Nothing,  as  I  have  already  said,  would  go  so  far  to  offset 
the  loss  of  our  once  famous  elms  as  the  restoration  of  the 
Center  and  North  churches  to  their  original  appearance — 
nothing  would  help  so  much  to  preserve  for  New  Haven  its 
old-time  distinction  or  to  impress  our  visitors  with  the  fact 
that  this  community  is  alive  to  its  obligations  to  preserve  for 
posterity  the  precious  monuments  handed  down  to  us  from 
a  generation  that  is  past. 

December  7,  1909. 


Notes  :  The  following  stanza  has  been  selected  for  quotation  from  some 
contemporary  verses  entitled  “The  Protest  of  the  Town  Born  to  the  Inter¬ 
loper” — These  verses  were  inspired  by  the  writer's  suggestion  to  restore 
Center  Church  to  its  original  appearance. 

“He  says  it’s  not  scientific — it  gives  high  art  a  taint — 

That  if  the  church  was  made  all  new  it  would  be  really  quaint — 

He  says  he  knows  most  everything — he  really  makes  me  faint — 

If  he  thinks  he’s  to  guide  Center — I  firmly  say  he  ain’t.” 

The  writer,  himself  an  “interloper,”  was  sharply  criticized  for  venturing 
to  “meddle”  with  the  affairs  of  “Center”  as  though  the  affairs  of  every 
church  on  the  Green  were  not  matters  of  public  concern,  since  they  stand 
on  public  ground  and  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  humorous  lines 
above  quoted  but  feebly  suggest  the  acerbity  of  the  attacks ;  his  cheque, 
sent  to  start  the  fund,  was  returned  though  subsequently  “whistled  back”. 
The  conservatives  of  Center  Church  were  later  joined  by  the  conservatives 
of  the  United  Church  who  viewed  the  writer’s  effort  as  nothing  less  than 
a  flank  movement  to  remove  the  paint  from  the  brickwork  of  the  United 
Church  which  a  few  years  earlier  the  writer  had  endeavored  to  restore  to 
its  original  exterior  appearance  but  got  no  further  than  having  its  exterior 
woodwork  painted  white.  The  writer  meanwhile  was  satisfied  to  stand  with 
the  late  Dr.  Munger  who  regarded  the  churches  on  the  Green  as  municipal 
churches  and  matters  of  proper  public  concern  and  whose  long  and  bene¬ 
ficent  pastorate  of  the  United  Church  was  marked  by  a  tireless  effort  to 
make  it  serve  the  city. 
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“ This  church  is  a  municipal  church ;  it  belongs  to  the  city  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  three  or  four  hundred  families,  who  see  fit  to  come  here  and 
rent  pews  in  which  they  sit  for  their  own  comfort  and  edification.  We 
grant  a  certain  legal  right  by  virtue  of  money  rental,  but  no  moral  right  to 
exclusive  use  of  the  pews.  Any  citizen  has  a  right  to  come  here  and  sit  any¬ 
where  in  this  church.  The  moment  this  is  denied,  the  moral  right  of  the 
church  to  stand  here  is  forfeited.  It  might  remain  by  sufferance,  and  by 
technical  right,  and  through  the  historic  sense  that  cherishes  landmarks  and 
reveres  sacred  usage,  but  not  by  moral  right.”  “The  Municipal  Church. 
A  sermon  preached  April  28,  1901,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger 
on  his  retirement  from  the  active  pastorate  of  the  United  Church.” 

“Speaking  of  brick  work,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of 
the  cleaning  of  the  Center  Church  at  New  Haven.  I  was  up  there  for 
the  Yale-Princeton  Game  a  fortnight  ago  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  it.  I  am  simply  delighted  with  the  result.  The  red  brick  and  white 
paint  of  the  Center  Church  has  brought  it  into  the  character  which  its 
designer  evidently  intended  and  has  done  more  to  beautify  the  Green  than 
anything  else.  It  is  a  positive  joy  to  see  it.  I  knew  the  cleaning  and 
painting  would  be  a  great  improvement  but  I  frankly  confess  I  did  not 
realize  that  it  would  be  so  charming.”  (Excerpt  from  a  letter  of  Dec. 
1st,  1912,  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  to  the  prime-mover  of  the  undertaking.) 

The  Amende  Honorable 

Despite  the  opposition  in  1909  the  progressive  faction  put 
the  thing  through  in  1912.  On  October  1st,  1916,  the  follow¬ 
ing  vote  was  passed : 

“The  undersigned  committee  from  the  board  of  deacons  and  from  the 
society’s  committee  of  Center  church  parish,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

“The  present  red  brick  meeting  house  of  Center  church  was  built  in 
1813-14  by  Ithiel  Town,  an  eminent  architect  of  that  period,  and  it  remains 
to-day  as  one  of  the  most  prized  church  structures  in  New  England,  as 
perhaps  the  chief  architectural  adornment  of  New  Haven.  Half  a 
century  ago  our  meeting  house,  with  many  other  brick  structures  fell 
victim  to  the  doubtful  taste  of  a  later  period,  and  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  and  until  1912  the  texture  of  its  brick  work  and  the  real  beauties 
of  the  edifice  remained  concealed  by  paint. 

“In  1912,  in  tardy  response  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Dudley 
Seymour,  not  a  member  of  our  parish,  but  a  public-spirited  citizen  of 
New  Haven,  and  under  his  generous  advice  and  helpful  supervision,  the 
paint  of  fifty  years  was  removed  from  our  church  building  and  the 
exterior  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The  recognition  of  this  restora¬ 
tion  and  the  appreciation  of  the  long-hidden  beauty  of  the  structure  was 
general  and  immediate.  New  Haven  has  taken  a  new  pride  in  the  meeting 
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house  of  the  First  Church,  the  building  is  again  what  its  architect  intended, 
and  our  interest  in  Ithiel  Town  is  freshly  stimulated. 

“It  is  to  Mr.  Seymour  that  we  owe  the  idea  of  the  restoration  and  he 
joined  with  us  in  providing  the  funds  for  the  undertaking.  He  has  now 
presented  and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  this  church  a  memorial  tablet  to 
fittingly  commemorate  Ithiel  Town’s  fame  as  one  of  the  foremost  archi¬ 
tects  of  early  New  England,  and  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  the 
exterior  of  our  meeting  house  as  its  architect  intended  it,  he  has  inscribed 
upon  this  tablet  the  date  of  1912. 

“It  Is  Therefore  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  Center  Church  Parish 
in  deep  appreciation  of  Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour’s  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  restoration  of  their  meeting  house,  and  especially  of  his 
gift  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  Ithiel  Town,  its  architect,  desire  to  spread 
upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  church  and  society  formal  recognition 
of  their  warm  and  sincere  thanks; 

“And  Resolved  Further,  that  a  copy  of  the  above  report  and  of  the  above 
resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Seymour  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parish. 

“For  the  church:  Frank  C.  Porter,  Leonard  M.  Tarr. 

“For  the  society:  Edwin  P.  Root,  Eliot  Watrous,  Thomas  Hooker,  jr.” 

The  Ithiel  Town  memorial  tablet  is  located  on  the  right  side 
of  the  vestibule.  It  is  a  beautiful  slab  of  blue  slate  and  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ITHIEL  TOWN 

THE  DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF  THIS  HOUSE 
AN.  DO.  l8l2-I4  AND  OTHER  NOTABLE 

BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
ELSEWHERE  DURING  THE  FORE  PART  OF  THE 
LAST  CENTURY.  BORN  AT  THOMPSON,  CON¬ 
NECTICUT,  IN  1784,  HE  LIVED  IN  NEW  HA¬ 
VEN  FROM  l8lO  UNTIL  HIS  DEATH  IN  1844. 

ONE  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 

AN  ADMIRER  OF  HIS  ART  PLACED  THIS 
TABLET  HERE  ANNO  DOMINI  1912,  THE  YEAR 
OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THIS  BUILDING  TO 
ITS  ORIGINAL  EXTERIOR  APPEARANCE. 

- o - 

Town  speaks :  “perhaps  the  situation  of  these  three  churches 
in  a  line,  nearly  equidistant,  and  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  other  buildings  round  the  public  square,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  in  this  Country.”  (From  a 
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description  by  Town  of  Trinity  Church,  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  sermon  preached  at  the  consecration  of  the  edifice  in 
1816  by  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York.)* 

ITHIEL  TOWN:  AN  OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

“In  this  city,  last  evening  (June  13th)  at  10  o’clock  Ithiel  Town,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Thompson,  in  this  State  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  energy  of  his  character,  rose  through 
many  obstacles  to  high  distinction  as  a  scientific  architect  and  civil  engi¬ 
neer.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  T.  has  been  well  known  throughout 
our  country,  by  the  numerous  edifices,  public  and  private,  erected  under 
his  superintendence;  and  more  especially  by  his  admirable  bridges,  which 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union  bear  witness  to  his  skill.  His  taste  for  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  associated  arts,  led  him,  many  years  since,  to  begin  a 
collection  of  works  relating  to  these  subjects,  which  he  rapidly  enlarged, 
until  it  had  become  in  these  departments  the  most  comprehensive  private 
collection  in  this  country.  Being  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and 
untiring  industry,  Mr.  T.  has  throughout  his  life  incessantly  labored,  until 
his  constitution  gradually  gave  way  under  such  severe  exertion.  We 
have  not  the  materials  for  an  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Town’s  life  and 
labors;  but  it  is  due  the  public  that  some  friend  should  furnish  an 
account  of  the  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  one  who  by  his  own  efforts 
attained  to  so  eminent  a  position  among  his  fellow  men. 

Funeral  to  take  place  Sunday  afternoon,  from  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Peters,  Hillhouse  Avenue,  at  5  o’clock.  Friends  and  acquaintances  are 
invited  to  attend.” — New  Haven  Daily  Palladium,  June  14,  1844. 

NOTE  ON  PETER  HARRISON. 

Peter  Harrison  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  professional  archi¬ 
tect  known  to  have  practiced  in  this  country.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
Redwood  Library,  the  Brick  Market  House,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
Newport;  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  Since 
he  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1761,  the  year  when  the  “New  Brick  State 
House”  was  begun,  it  is  possible  that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
building  the  designs  above  listed  may  have  resulted  in  his  being  invited 
to  New  Haven  to  design  the  building,  though  this  is  conjectural.  An 
investigation  now  on  foot  may  determine  the  point.  In  1768  he  was  made 
Collector  of  the  Customs  of  the  Port  of  New  Haven.  He  died  here  on  April 
30,  1775,  and  was  buried  on  May  7th.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1714. 
The  year  of  his  crossing  is  not  certainly  known,  but  he  was  of  Newport  in 
1745,  where  he  settled  with  his  brother,  Joseph,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
his  Grace  of  Newcastle.  His  obituary  in  the  Connecticut  Journal  describes 
him  as  “in  point  of  family  second,  perhaps,  to  very  few  in  America”  and 
he  certainly  seems  to  have  been  “bred  a  gentleman.”  The  following  are 
some  of  the  very  gentlemanly  items  appearing  in  the  inventory  of  his 
effects,  recorded  in  Vol.  12,  p.  57,  of  our  New  Haven  Probate  Records: 
Hat,  30s. ;  Eleven  caps,  33s.;  Wig,  30s.;  Negro  man  Appollo  &  bed,  £30; 
Negro  woman  Lucy,  £40;  Spy  glass,  £3;  Sundry  books,  £73-14-4;  Cane, 
10s. ;  Painted  Crucifix,  £20;  d°  St.  Frances  (Francis?),  £13.  Harrison’s 
dust,  no  doubt,  lies  under  the  Old  Green.  (G.  D.  S.,  1921.) 
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HILLHOUSE  DAY :  A  PROJECT  TO  REPLANT  THE 
GREEN  WITH  ELMS  ON  OCTOBER  TWENTY- 
FIRST,  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 
SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
JAMES  HILLHOUSE,  PRIME-MOVER  IN 
THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
ELMS.  PRESENTED  TO  THE  NEW 
HAVEN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
ON  MAY  24TH,  1910. 


“New  Haven  has  long  been  known  as  the  City  of  Elms,  and  it  far  sur¬ 
passes  any  other  city  in  America  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  these 
noble  elm  trees  which  shade  and  adorn  its  streets  and  public  squares. 
It  is  a  place  of  large  manufacturing  interests,  the  persevering  genius  and 
enterprise  of  its  people  having  made  New  Haven  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
prominent  in  industrial  pursuits.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  Cotton 
Gin,  Mr.  Goodyear  of  India  rubber  notoriety,  and  many  other  great  and 
good  men  who  by  their  ingenuity  and  perseverance  have  added  millions  to 
the  wealth  of  mankind,  were  citizens  of  New  Haven.”  Hon.  Chauncey 
Jerome,  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  1854-1855,  in  his  “History  of  the  American 
Clock  Business.”  New  Haven,  i860. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of 
Commerce :  For  several  years  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  been  cutting  down  the  historic  trees  of  New  Haven. 
To-day,  from  three  to  five  hundred  trees  have  been  condemned 
and  are  being  cut  down  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  carried  on. 
Many  of  these  trees  are  dead  or  dying  as  the  result  of  defolia¬ 
tions  by  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  estimates  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  elms  that  have  died,  have  died  from  this  cause. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  looks  at  the  Green  that 
the  only  possible  way  of  reclaiming  New  Haven  as  the  “City 
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of  Elms”  is  by  replanting.  Spraying  may  prolong  the  life 
of  the  already  weakened  old  trees,  but  replanting  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  is  what  New  Haven  must  look  to  for  the  elm  trees  of 
the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  fully 
replanting  the  old  Green  with  elms,  since  the  elms  planted  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  more  by  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse  and 
his  associates  are  dead  and  gone,  or  doomed  to  die. 

New  Haven’s  great  reputation  as  the  “City  of  Elms” 
was  due  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  the  public  spirit  and 
personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  whose  memory,  considering 
his  public  services,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  There  is  to-day 
no  fitting  memorial  to  him  in  all  New  Haven.  The  old  Hill¬ 
house  High  School  is  no  more,  and  his  name  is  preserved  in  a 
public  way  only  in  Hillhouse  Avenue  and  as  a  name  of  a  section 
of  the  New  Haven  High  School.  We  think  of  him  chiefly 
to-day  in  connection  with  the  elms,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
many  activities,  and  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  Republic 
in  his  time. 

To  start  a  movement  for  the  replanting  of  elms,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  James  Hillhouse, 
I  move  that  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  recommend  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  that  they  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  replant 
the  Green  with  elm  trees,  with  suitable  ceremonies,  on  October 
2 1st,  1910,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hillhouse, 
of  whom  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  said:  “He  brought  from  a  farm 
of  his  own  in  Meriden  and  planted,  partly  with  his  own  hands, 
the  elms  that  now  interlock  their  giant  arms  over  the  famous 
colonnade  of  Temple  Street.” 

In  connection  with  this  motion,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
have  made  a  careful  inquiry  and  learn  that  October  21st  is  a 
suitable  date  for  fall  planting,  though  a  few  days  later  might 
be  preferable.  I  am  informed  that  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  by  locating  the  sites  for  all  trees  to  be  planted,  digging 
holes  of  ample  size,  richly  fertilizing  them  and  then  closing 
them  until  the  day  of  the  planting.  In  that  way  the  earth 
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will  be  better  prepared  for  the  young  trees  and  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  preparing  for  placing  the  trees  in  position.  In  my 
opinion,  furthermore,  an  expert  should  be  employed  to  lay 
out  the  planting  with  respect  to  conditions  of  to-day,  since  it 
may  not  be  best  strictly  to  follow  the  old  arangement  of  the 
trees.  There  is  no  reason,  I  am  assured,  why  the  Green  may 
not  again  be  adorned  with  elms  as  fine  as  any  that  ever  adorned 
it  in  the  past',  though  not  as  many  of  course,  since  the  concrete 
walks  around  and  through  the  Green  restrict  the  area  favorable 
to  the  best  growth  of  trees.77 

77  The  above  letter  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  who,  on  June  21st,  1910,  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  it,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morrissey,  Chillingworth, 
Grodske,  Stoddard  and  Reilly.  This  special  committee  fixed  the  evening 
of  August  25th  for  a  public  hearing,  at  which  the  Special  Aldermanic  Com¬ 
mittee  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Morrissey,  Chillingworth  and  Grodske. 
The  following  citizens  appeared  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  project:  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Jenkins  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  Dr.  Wilton 

E.  Britton,  State  Entomologist,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Coe  of  the  Elm  City 
Nursery  Company,  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Welch,  Chairman  of  the  Town  and 
City  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  John 

F.  Galligan,  and  the  writer.  President  Ullman,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Julin,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber,  who 
read  a  letter  from  President  Ullman,  and  also  spoke  in  his  own  behalf. 
William  H.  Ayling,  City  Superintendent  of  Trees,  was  also  present.  Mr. 
James  Hillhouse,  grand-nephew  of  Senator  Hillhouse,  the  prime-mover 
in  the  planting  of  the  New  Haven  elms,  was  an  interested  spectator.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ullman’s  letter  was  as  follows : 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  24,  1910. 

To  the  Special  Committee  on  Trees,  Board  of  Aldermen,  City  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour  as  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Town 
and  City  Improvements  and  endorsed  by  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  that  October  21,  1910,  be  set  apart  for  municipal  observance  in  the 
matter  of  planting  elms  on  the  Central  Green.  The  date  I  am  told  is 
late  enough  for  proper  fall  planting,  and  the  sentiment  contained  in  the 
date  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James  Hillhouse  makes  it  doubly 
appropriate,  other  considerations  being  equal. 

The  trees  selected  should  not  be  too  small  but  large  enough  to  help 
out  a  present  plan  of  beautification,  though  not  so  large  that  the  expense 
will  be  excessive  and  the  chance  of  life  for  the  trees  small. 
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I  trust  that  your  Honorable  Committee  will  find  it  wise  to  report  favor¬ 
ably  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

Respectfully, 

Isaac  M.  Ullman, 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


On  Tuesday,  September  6th,  the  Special  Committee  on  Trees 
brought  in  the  following  report : 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  Haven: 

Your  Special  Committee  on  Trees,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
(communication)  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  replanting  of  the 
Central  Green  with  trees  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  “Tree  Day”  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  James  Hillhouse,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  business  assigned,  and  on  due  examination 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  said  petitioner  should  be  granted. 

They  therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
order : 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  F.  MORRISSEY,  Chairman. 


ORDERED,  That  the  New  Haven  Commission  of  Public  Parks  be  and 
they  are  hereby  requested  to  establish  and  maintain  a  nursery,  under  their 
management  and  control,  from  which  the  City  of  New  Haven  may  from 
time  to  time  obtain  shade  trees  for  public  purposes.  And  the  Board  of 
Finance  is  respectfully  requested  to  make  suitable  annual  appropriations 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  establishing,  furnishing  and  maintaining  said 
nursery. 

ORDERED,  That  the  Director  of  Public  Works  cause  to  be  prepared 
in  proper  places  on  the  Central  Green,  excavations,  to  remove  sand  and 
fill  in  with  loam  and  turfed  over  as  soon  as  possible,  to  receive  elm  trees 
to  be  provided  by  the  City  and  planted  on  October  21,  1910,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  James  Hillhouse,  to  the  full  extent  that  the  finances 
at  his  command  will  permit. 

Resolved,  That  October  21,  1910,  be  celebrated  with  proper  ceremonies 
under  the  direction  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  to  commemorate  the  memory 
of  James  Hillhouse  and  as  a  token  of  appreciation  by  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven  of  his  generosity  in  planting  elms  upon  the  green  which  has 
resulted  in  New  Haven  being  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  City  of 
Elms. 
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Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  this 
committee  at  its  public  hearing,  held  August  25,  1910,  of  the  large  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  shade  trees  of  the  City  by  the  unhitched  horses 
of  the  milk  men,  the  grocers  and  others,  the  Chief  of  Police  be  and  hereby 
is  directed  to  strictly  enforce  the  ordinances  relative  to  unhitched  horses. 


The  Elms  Planted  1910  and  1914. 

A  few  elms  were  planted  with  simple  ceremonies  on  “Hill- 
house  Day”  (October  21st,  1910),  but  the  impoverished  soil 
of  the  Green  was  not  suitably  enriched  preparatory  to  plant¬ 
ing  them,  and,  as  expected  (by  the  writer)  none  of  them 
survived. 

In  1914  double  rows  of  elms  were  planted  by  Mr.  Amrhyn, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  to  outline  the  mall  laid  out  on  the 
Elm,  Church  and  Chapel  Street  sides  of  the  Green  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted.  These  elms  are  alive,  but  despite  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  are  not  (1920)  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
being  seriously  infected  by  the  leopard  moth.  It  may  now 
be  questioned  if,  under  conditions  like  those  of  to-day,  the 
Green  can  be  again  adorned  with  elms  anything  like  those  of 
the  “Great  Days.”  There  never  was  another  “Hillhouse 
Day.” 


CENTRAL  GREEN  USED  BY  PUBLIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Union: 

I  noticed  in  Sunday’s  Union  an  article  highly  commending  the  mall, 
now  finished,  on  the  Elm  and  Church  Street  sides  of  the  lower  Green. 
In  the  article  in  question  the  planning  of  the  mall  was  attributed  to  our 
capable  City  Engineer,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford.  That  is  a  mistake.  The 
mall  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  New  Haven  City  Improvement  Report.  Subsequent  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Haven  report,  the  New  Haven  Park  Commission  employed 
Mr.  Olmsted  to  study  the  Green  and  make  recommendations  for  its 
improvement. 

Mr.  Olmsted  submitted  a  plan  for  the  park  commission  to  follow. 
The  grading  of  the  Green,  the  installation  of  irrigating  pipes,  and  the 
planting  of  a  double  row  of  elms  on  the  Chapel,  Church  and  Elm  Street 
sides  of  the  lower  Green,  are  all  recommendations  of  Mr.  Olmsted. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  personally  I  never  liked  the  idea  of  the  mall, 
though  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  that  ultimately  a  broad  walk 
between  double  rows  of  trees  will  have  a  fine  effect. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  after  a  residence  of  over  thirty 
years  in  New  Haven,  I  have  never  seen  a  sight,  on  the  whole,  so  impressive 
as  that  I  viewed  from  my  office  windows,  Saturday  night,  July  4th, 
when  I  saw  the  lower  Green  packed  with  an  immense  throng  of  people 
to  witness  the  fireworks.  Such  a  use  of  our  public  square  by  an  immense 
body  of  our  people  of  all  classes  and  all  ages,  certainly  justifies  its 
original  design  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  use  of 
the  Green  since  1638. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  saw  that  crowd  and  realized  its  significance, 
can  fail  to  enlist  himself  in  that  growing  body  of  citizens  who  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  invasion  of  the  Green  by  so  much  as  an  inch 
of  space,  by  any  private  interests.  The  Green  should  be  preserved  for 
all  time  for  just  such  uses  of  it  by  the  entire  public  as  New  Haven 
provided  in  its  historic  Green,  for  the  celebration  of  our  great  national 
holiday. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  6,  1914. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  GREEN. 

(From  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of  July  6th,  1918.) 

The  inspiring  use  made  yesterday  of  the  Green  justifies  the  wisdom 
of  the  Founders  of  New  Haven  in  setting  apart  a  great  public  square 
as  a  common  gathering  place,  and  also  calls  upon  us  to  thank  the 
generations  of  city  fathers  who  have  preserved  it  from  invasion  and 
handed  it  down  to  us  for  such  uses  of  it  as  were  made  yesterday.  Did 
Governor  Eaton  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  or  John  Brockett,  surveyor, 
have  any  vision  of  yesterday  as  they  laid  out  the  market  place  of  the  city 
they  were  founding?  Of  course  not;  but  what  a  monument  it  remains 
to  their  faith  in  God’s  purposes  !  I  doubt  if  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Green  extending  over  a  period  of  280  years,  a  more  notable  use  of  it 
was  made  than  was  made  of  it  yesterday,  when  a  great  part  of  our  citizens 
gathered  upon  it  and  around  it,  to  celebrate  Independence  Day,  and  to 
declare  our  common  purpose  in  the  war. 

Yesterday,  thanks  to  our  priceless  heritage  in  the  Green,  all  classes  of 
our  citizens  met  on  common  ground,  brought  together  by  a  common  bond 
to  declare  a  common  purpose.  Can  the  value  of  such  an  occasion  be 
over-estimated  in  binding  together  the  different  elements  of  our  hetero¬ 
geneous  life?  With  the  Green  encumbered,  such  a  public  gathering  could 
not  have  taken  place  under  conditions  anywhere  near  so  inspiring. 

Since  I  came  to  New  Haven  to  live,  in  1883,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
put  a  soldiers’  monument  upon  the  Green,  to  locate  a  combined  public 
library  and  natatorium  upon  the  Green,  to  put  a  city  hall  upon  the  Green, 
to  put  waiting  stations  and  comfort  stations  upon  the  Green,  to  plant 
the  Green  with  flower  beds,  to  ornament  it  with  statues  and  arches,  and 
lastly  to  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  a  parking  place  for  automobiles. 
Happily  none  of  these  projects  has  gone  through,  and  but  for  the  three 
churches,  the  Green  presents  an  unbroken  surface.  I  must  except  the 
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Bennett  Fountain,  which  I  believe  must  soon  be  removed  to  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  one  of  our  outlying  public  parks.  No  monument 
of  whatever  character  located  upon  the  Green  and  dedicated  to  public 
uses  could  symbolize  our  common  brotherhood  so  finely  as  does  the 
Green  itself.  Every  citizen  has  an  ownership  in  it,  and  feels  that  he 
can  enjoy  it,  not  by  sufferance,  but  by  right. 

Within  a  few  months  it  has  been  proposed  to  organize  a  Society  for 
the  Defense  of  New  Haven  Green.  Such  an  organization  should  be 
formed  and  every  one  of  our  citizens  should  be  a  member  of  it,  from 
the  mayor  down  to  our  humblest  habitant.  For  my  part,  the  use  of  the 
Green  from  time  to  time  by  great  bodies  of  our  citizens  of  all  nationalities 
is  by  far  the  most  inspiring  sight  that  New  Haven  offers,  and  its  most 
helpful  augury.  Every  lover  of  New  Haven  and  every  believer  in  free 
institutions  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  defend  the  old  Green  from 
invasions  of  whatever  character. 

G.  D.  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  July  5,  1918. 


THE  ELMS  OF  “DEAR  OLD  YALE.” 

. “you  loiter  away  under  the  trees.  The  monster  elms,  which 

have  bowered  your  proud  steps  through  four  years  of  proudest  life,  lift 
up  to  the  night  their  rounded  canopy  of  leaves  with  a  quiet  majesty  that 
mocks  you.  They  kiss  the  same  calm  sky  which  they  wooed  four  years 
ago ;  and  they  droop  their  trailing  limbs  lovingly  to  the  same  earth,  which 
has  steadily  and  quietly  wrought  in  them  their  stature  and  their  strength.” — 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  in  Dream  Life  (1851),  p.  130. 


CONSULE  PLANCO. 

In  Plancus’  days,  when  life  was  slow, 

We  dwelt  within  the  Old  Brick  Row 

Before  Durfee  or  Welch  was  built, 

Or  gilded  youths  in  Vanderbilt 
Looked  down  upon  the  mob  below, 

Then  Freshmen  did  not  use  to  go 
’Most  every  evening  to  the  show ; 

Quite  inexpensive  was  our  gift 
In  Plancus’  days. 

We  had  no  football  then,  you  know: 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

No  gore  was  shed,  no  ink  was  spilt, 

No  poet  got  upon  his  stilt 
To  write  these  frenchified  rondeaux, 

In  Plancus’  days. 

— Professor  Henry  Augustin  Beers,  Yale  1869. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  A  PROJ¬ 
ECT  TO  ERECT  A  WAITING  ROOM 
ON  THE  NEW  HAVEN  GREEN. 

“Facility  of  communication  is  the  very  basis  for  the  existence  of  cities; 
improved  methods  of  general  transportation  are  at  the  root  of  the  modern 
phenomenon  of  rapid  city  growth ;  and  the  success  of  a  city  is  more 
dependent  upon  good  means  of  circulation  than  upon  any  other  physical 
factor  under  its  control.”  Frederick  Law  Olmsted:  Address  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  May  2d,  1910. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  April  25th,  1913. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary : 

Your  letter  of  April  12th,  asking  me  to  be  one  of  several  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  project  of  a  waiting-room  on  the 
Green  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  April  27th,  is  before 
me.  Since  I  am  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  27th,  I  will  state 
my  views  in  writing. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  my  objection  to  the  erection 
of  a  waiting-room  of  any  character  on  any  place  on  the  Green. 
I  also  object  to  the  erection  of  any  shelter  of  any  description 
over  that  portion  of  the  sidewalk  around  the  Green.  I  object 
to  any  invasion  of  the  Green  and  the  streets  which  belong  to 
the  public,  on  principle;  I  also  object  to  a  waiting-room  on  the 
Green  or  any  shelter  over  the  sidewalk,  for  practical  reasons. 

It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  who  has  made  any  attempt 
to  count  the  people  who  wait  in  crowds  on  Chapel  Street  west 
of  Church  Street,  and  the  crowds  of  people  who  wait  on 
Church  Street  north  of  Chapel  Street,  that  no  waiting  station 
on  the  Green  can  possibly  accommodate  them  all,  since  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  located,  and  since  it  could  not  well  be 
made  large  enough,  without  passing  all  bounds. 
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Some  idea  of  the  size  which  a  waiting-room  on  the  Green 
would  have  to  be,  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
people  who  wait  on  Church  Street  on  the  north  side  of  Chapel 
Street,  may  be  derived  from  the  figures  presented  with  the  plan 
brought  forward  last  September  by  the  late  Alderman  Jensen 
for  widening  Church  Street.  His  scheme  included  a  waiting- 
room  on  the  Green  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide.  Alderman  Jensen,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  then 
one  of  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Consolidated  Road, 
whose  officials  must  have  been  familiar  with  his  plan.  If  we 
place  any  waiting-room  on  the  Green,  it  must  be  large  enough 
not  only  for  the  crowds  who  would  use  it  to-day,  but  for  the 
larger  crowds  of  the  future,  when  the  congestion  will  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  now,  unless  radical  steps  are  taken  to  solve 
our  ever  present  traction  problem.  What  I  want  to  make 
clear  is,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  locate  any  waiting- 
room  on  the  Green  so  that  it  would  accommodate  all  of  the 
people  who  would  wish  to  use  it  and  that  to  accommodate  even 
a  portion  of  the  people  who  would  wish  to  use  it,  it  would 
have  to  be  very  large. 

No  city  with  which  I  am  familiar,  American  or  foreign,  has 
a  waiting  station  or  a  sidewalk  shelter  in  its  congested  portion 
for  the  accommodation  of  pedestrians  waiting  for  trolley  cars 
or  busses.  On  the  other  hand,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  congested  portions  of  cities  as  free  from  obstructions  of  all 
sorts  as  is  possible. 

I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  advocate  of  a  waiting- 
room  on  the  Green  to  point  to  any  city  that  has  allowed  a 
private  corporation  to  take  public  ground  for  such  a  purpose. 
Where  waiting-rooms  have  been  established  in  cities,  they  have 
been  built  on  land  acquired  by  the  traction  companies,  as  in 
one  or  two  places  in  Boston;  but  even  these  waiting-rooms 
have  not  been  built  in  congested  places. 

Any  waiting-room  on  the  Green  would  deface  the  Green 
and,  in  my  opinion,  pave  the  way  for  its  invasion  by  larger  and 
larger  waiting-rooms  as  time  goes  on.  Any  structure  on  the 
Green  at  or  near  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  streets 
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would  block  the  view  of  our  new  Public  Library  and  County 
Court  House,  and  destroy  the  character  of  the  Green  as  a  great 
open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  City.  With  the  elms  a  thing  of 
the  past,  we  have  need  enough  to  beautify  the  Green  rather 
than  deface  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable,  but  I  do  not  see  why  this 
community  should  be  asked  even  to  consider  the  location 
of  a  waiting-room  on  the  Green,  until  it  is  perfectly  patent  that 
no  other  place  can  be  secured  which  would  reasonably  accom¬ 
modate  the  public ;  assuming  for  the  moment,  that  any  waiting- 
room  at  the  intersection  of  Church  and  Chapel  streets  can  be 
made  large  enough  really  to  accommodate  the  public  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  that  our  problem  is  a  problem  to 
which  a  waiting-room  offers  the  real  solution.  The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Railroad  is  by  all  odds  the  richest  citizen  of  the  State. 
It  secured  its  invaluable  franchise  for  running  its  tracks 
through  our  city  streets  for  nothing,  and  can  well  afford  to 
buy  a  waiting-room  site.  Such  a  site,  if  suitably  located,  might 
ultimately  be  used  as  an  entrance  for  the  subway  which  I  feel 
certain  will  some  day  pass  under  the  Green,  and  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  feasible  project  so  far  as  the  matter  of  water  levels 
is  concerned. 

The  real  problem  before  this  community  is  not  a  waiting- 
room  problem,  but  a  traction  problem.  While  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  waiting-room  on  the  Green,  we  should  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  blocking  of  traffic  on  Church  and  Chapel  streets  by  the 
trolley  cars,  and  the  interference  with  the  passage  of  pedes¬ 
trians  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  by  the  crowds  of  people 
who  are  all  the  time  getting  into  and  out  of  trolley  cars.  We 
already  have  a  congestion  problem  of  far  more  seriousness 
than  our  waiting-room  problem,  and  this  congestion  problem 
is  growing  more  and  more  pressing.  As  the  number  of  trolley 
cars  increases  and  as  the  cars  increase  in  size  and  in  frequency 
of  running,  and  as  the  number  of  automobiles  increases  and 
as  they  increase  in  size,  and  as  the  number  of  pedestrians 
increases,  as  that  number  is  increasing  all  the  time,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  be  worse  and  worse.  A  waiting-room  would 
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scarcely  palliate  the  trouble  at  all — would  in  fact  probably 
make  it  worse. 

New  Haven  to-day  is  a  cross-roads  town  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  but  one  distributing  point,  viz.,  the  intersection  of  Chapel 
and  Church  streets.  Following  the  inevitable  rule  of  growth, 
the  congestion  at  this  distributing  point  is  bound  to  increase. 
Land  will  increase  in  value  at  this  point  as  the  city  increases 
in  population ;  as  the  land  increases  in  value  the  taxes  assessed 
upon  it  will  be  put  higher.  As  the  taxes  increase,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  to  build  very  tall  buildings  on  the  properties 
adjacent  to  this  center  of  distribution.  The  taller  the  buildings 
the  more  people  to  use  them  and  the  greater  the  need  for  room 
in  the  streets  and  sidewalks. 

This  rule  of  growth  in  towns  with  one  center  of  distribution 
follows  an  inevitable  law,  and  results  in  a  city  inconvenient 
to  live  in  and  a  city  in  which  the  values  are  not  fairly 
distributed.  The  ideal  city  is  one  in  which  there  are  several 
distributing  points,  and  hence  several  points  where  a  large 
amount  of  business  is  done.  In  such  a  city  the  values  of  land 
are  better  equalized. 

We  have,  as  I  have  said,  a  traction  problem,  and  it  should 
be  studied  as  such,  so  as  to  provide  different  centers  of  distri¬ 
bution  for  the  traveling  public  moving  in  different  directions. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  where  these  centers  should  be,  more 
than  that  it  is  apparent  that  one  of  them  should  be  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Chapel  streets,  close  to  the  viaduct.  To-day 
trade  is  moving  westward  from  that  point  and  values  must 
ultimately  fall  if  they  have  not  already  fallen.  This  trade 
would  be  held  and  land  values  maintained  in  that  vicinity  if 
the  intersection  of  Chapel  and  State  streets  should  be  made  a 
station  for  the  exchange  of  traction  passengers.  I  need  not 
amplify  this  thought  as  it  illustrates  my  point.  No  reason 
can  exist  why  through  passengers  between  the  railway  station 
and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  should 
be  carried  through  Chapel  and  Church  streets,  or  transferred 
at  that  point  rather  than  at  some  point  to  one  side. 
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For  the  reasons  above  given,  and  for  others  which  I  might 
advance,  I  am  opposed  to  the  location  of  any  waiting  station 
on  the  Green,  or  to  any  shelters  over  the  sidewalks  adjoining 
the  Green,  which  belongs  to  the  entire  community  and  which 
should  be  guarded  by  the  entire  community  against  invasion 
of  any  sort.  The  very  fact  that  the  location  of  a  waiting  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Green — the  chief  ornament  of  New  Haven,  and 
its  most  historic  feature — is  before  this  Chamber  for  discussion, 
shows  how  far  we  are  to-day  in  New  Haven  from  appreciating 
the  Green  at  its  true  value  as  our  great  municipal  asset.  I 
venture  to  prophesy  that  twenty-five  years  hence  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  as  placing  a  waiting  station  on  the  Green  could  never  get 
a  hearing  in  the  hall  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  a  commission  appointed  to  study 
the  problem  as  a  traction  problem,  unless  assurances  can  be 
secured  from  the  officers  of  the  Consolidated  Road  that  they 
will  take  up  the  problem  as  a  traction  problem,  and  take  steps 
to  arrange  for  new  centers  of  distribution  by  a  re-routing  of 
their  tracks.78 

To  Charles  E.  Julin,  Esqr., 

Sec’y  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

78  This  project  was  earlier  discussed  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  held  at  the  Hotel  Taft  on  March  16,  1913.  Plans  prepared  by 
an  engineer  of  the  New  Haven  Road  for  two  waiting  stations  each  three 
hundred  feet  long  were  shown  and  their  erection  was  warmly  advocated 
by  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  many  others.  The  writer  was  the  only 
person  who  could  be  found  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the 
engineer  of  the  New  Haven  road. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  problem  as  a  traction  problem. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  commission  never  made  a  report.  A  full 
account  of  this  meeting  was  published  in  the  N.  H.  Evg.  Register  of 
Mch.  6th  and  in  the  Journal-Courier  of  Mch.  17th,  1913. 
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A  PROPOSITION  TO  REGULATE  ILLUMINATED 

SIGNS.79 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

I  have  been  asked  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  widespread  movement  for  the  regulation  of 
outdoor  advertising,  such  as  street  signs  and  billboards. 
France  has  for  years  closely  supervised  outdoor  advertising 
and  taxed  it.  Our  consul  general  to  France  states  in  a  late 
report  that  the  authority  over  all  advertising  displayed  in 
public  places  is  so  complete  that  the  abuses  prevailing  in  other 
countries  are  practically  unknown  in  France,  where  no  one  is 
permitted  to  deface  streets  and  public  places  with  crude 
announcements  of  business.  The  result  is  that  outdoor 
advertising  in  France  is  restrained  and  everywhere  charac¬ 
terized  by  better  taste  than  with  us  and  never  approaches  the 
glare  and  rudeness  characteristic  of  much  of  the  outdoor 
advertising  in  this  country.  In  Germany  outdoor  advertising 
is  closely  supervised  and  carefully  restricted.  Billboards  such 
as  line  the  streets  of  American  cities  are  unknown.  One  of 
the  great  reasons  why  the  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
impress  the  American  traveler  so  much  is,  that  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  advertising  signs  is  so  carefully  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled.  This  adds  more  to  the  attractiveness  of  foreign  cities 
than  the  average  traveler,  who  does  not  search  for  the  reasons, 
realizes. 

79  Read  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  24th,  1910,  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  opposed  by  two  citizens  who  spoke  against  it,  but  approved 
by  some  who  did  not  speak.  The  daily  papers  may  be  consulted  by  the 
curious  for  details.  For  suggestions  for  the  paper  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mayo  Fesler,  Secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis;  Lewis  S. 
Haslam,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  a  member  of  the  same  organization ;  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Watrous  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Carrere,  of  the  firm  of  Carrere  & 
Hastings  of  New  York  City. 
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In  the  South  American  cities,  such  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Lima  and  Valparaiso,  outdoor  advertising  is  strictly 
regulated  and  taxed.  Our  consul  general  writes  from  Rio : 

“The  element  of  freedom  from  unsightly  signs  and  ugly 
commercialism  is  so  strong  an  element  in  the  present  artistic 
appearance  and  attractiveness  of  the  city,  that  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  suggest  it  to  the  stranger  to  have  it  fully  appreciated.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  cities  are  almost  the  only 
cities  of  the  world  where  outdoor  advertising  is  practically 
uncontrolled,  where  it  is  untaxed,  sparingly  regulated  and 
practically  free  to  obtrude  itself  upon  an  unwilling  public.  But 
within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  American  cities  have 
actively  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  outdoor 
signs;  notably,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Cincinnati.  For  the  most  part  the 
efforts  made  in  these  cities  have  been  to  control  the  billboard 
nuisance,  to  advocate  the  taxation  of  signs,  to  regulate  street 
signs  as  to  size  and  position,  and  to  form  public  opinion. 

Considerable  litigation  has  grown  out  of  the  attempts  to 
control  and  regulate  outdoor  advertising  in  this  country  and 
an  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  makes  it  plain 
that  under  the  police  power  signs  may  be  enjoined  which 
menace  public  health,  public  morals  or  public  safety.  But  as 
yet  the  courts  have  not  placed  restrictions  upon  signs  objection¬ 
able  only  because  they  impair  the  appearance  of  streets  and 
parks,  and  constitute  an  offense  against  what  is  recognized  as 
good  taste. 

However,  in  the  current  report  of  the  Civic  League  of  St. 
Louis,  it  is  stated : 

“There  are  other  decisions  which  show  an  evident  growing 
tendency  to  recognize  the  fact  that  an  offense  to  the  eye  is 
just  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  an  offense  to  the  ear  or  nose, 
and  that  the  power  of  the  State  to  place  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  private  property  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  streets,  parks  and  buildings  is  as 
valid  an  exercise  of  authority  as  restrictions  against  offensive 
sounds  and  odors.” 
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In  support  of  the  statements  above  quoted,  reference  is 
made  to  the  litigation  in  Massachusetts  growing  out  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature  restricting  the  height  of  build¬ 
ings  about  Copley  Square  to  one  hundred  feet.  That  case 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  State  Court  decisions  favorable  to  the  law  were  affirmed. 
We  may  now  regard  it  as  settled  that  it  is  lawful  to  prevent 
unreasonable  encroachments  on  the  light  and  air  of  a  public 
park.  Baltimore  has  recently  adopted  a  similar  ordinance  for 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings  around  Monument  Square 
and  its  validity  has  been  sustained  by  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Without  going  into  the  legal  side  of  the  matter  further,  it 
would  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  courts  is  toward 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  property  owners  cannot 
abuse  the  privilege  of  outdoor  advertising,  though  no  one 
American  decision  has  definitely  decided  that  an  offense  to 
the  eye  is  enjoinable  equally  with  an  offense  to  the  nose  or  ear. 

With  regard  now  to  the  situation  in  New  Haven.  We 
have  been  here,  on  the  whole,  rather  free  from  objectionable 
signs,  partly  because  this  is  a  conservative  community,  and 
partly  because  public  sentiment,  led  by  a  small  group  of 
citizens,  has  held  the  cruder  forms  of  advertising  in  check 
and  upheld  the  city  authorities. 

We  have,  as  I  am  told,  a  reasonably  good  sign  ordinance, 
which,  however,  is  not  well  enforced.  Certainly,  one  need 
not  go  far  to  find  signs  projecting  over  the  building  line  more 
than  three  feet,  which  is  the  limitation  the  ordinance  imposes. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  New  Haven  is  under¬ 
going  a  considerable  transformation,  and  I  think  it  will  also 
be  admitted  by  all  that  it  is  important  that  here  in  New  Haven 
we  should  take  as  progressive  a  stand  as  any  American  city,  on 
the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  street  signs. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  question  of  electric  signs. 
That  electric  signs  have  come  to  stay  there  is,  in  my  mind, 
no  doubt;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  like  them,  since  they  make  our  city  streets  lively  and 
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stimulating  in  the  evening,  and  greatly  assist  in  street  illumi¬ 
nation.  They  are  expensive,  to  be  sure,  but  the  merchant, 
the  publican  and  the  theatrical  manager  find  in  them  the  best 
source  of  publicity,  which  is  legitimate  in  business  and  not 
to  be  deprecated.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  the  most  legitimate  places  for 
advertising.  People  can  choose  whether  to  read  or  skip  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  newspapers  or  magazines,  which  cannot  force  an 
advertisement  upon  a  person  against  his  wish.  On  the  contrary 
a  person  has  no  option  but  to  see  an  outdoor  sign,  which  fairly 
forces  itself  upon  his  attention  no  matter  how  little  it  interests 
him  or  how  offensive  it  is  to  him.  Thus  in  illuminated  signs, 
even  when  constructed  so  as  to  be  safe  against  fire  and  wind, 
there  is  a  great  menace  to  the  appearance  of  our  cities.  When 
we  go  down  to  New  York  or  out  to  Chicago,  to  Atlantic  City  or 
to  Coney  Island,  we  are  amused  for  an  evening  by  the  garish 
electric  signs,  flashing  all  kinds  of  information  on  us  from  the 
tops  of  buildings;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  citizen  of  New 
Haven  would  like  to  see  any  of  our  tall  buildings  surmounted 
by  some  of  the  flashing  signs  conspicuous  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  We  should  feel  outraged,  for  instance,  to  see  in 
New  Haven,  on  buildings  facing  the  Green,  signs  representing 
a  woman  beating  a  carpet,  or  twitching  her  skirts,  or  removing 
her  stays.  But  signs  of  this  character  are  spreading,  and  we 
shall  have  them  in  New  Haven,  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  reg¬ 
ulate  them  in  season. 

I  do  not  believe  that  gas  and  electric  signs  can  be  prohibited. 
That  indeed  does  not  to  me  seem  either  feasible  or  desirable, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  such  signs  should  not  be  regulated. 

The  subject  of  illuminated  signs  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  community  within  the  last  month  by  the 
erection  of  an  illuminated  sign  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
buildings  facing  the  Green.  I  think  I  am  not  violating  any 
confidence  by  saying  that  the  Mayor  and  Building  Inspector 
deplored  the  erection  of  this  sign,  but,  as  the  ordinance  did  not 
prevent  its  erection,  the  Building  Inspector  was  compelled  to 
grant  the  permit  for  it.  This  particular  sign  is  not  especially 
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aggressive  in  its  character  and  is  legitimate  in  its  advertising 
import;  but,  located  on  the  top  of  a  building  facing  our  great 
public  square,  it  constitutes  an  offense  against  taste  and 
injuriously  affects  the  square  as  a  public  place.  I  regret  to 
speak  in  this  way  against  the  business  enterprise  of  anyone, 
but  the  Green  belongs  to  the  entire  community,  and  therefore 
anything  that  affects  the  Green  is  a  matter  of  public  concern 
and  open  to  public  discussion  without  just  reproach.  What  I 
fear  is  that  this  comparatively  inoffensive  sign  is  but  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  signs  which  all  of  us  who  care  for  New  Haven  would 
regret  to  see  on  our  “Great  Square.” 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1907,  entitled,  “Advertisement  Regu¬ 
lation  Act,”  giving  to  legal  authorities  the  power  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  advertisements.  The  second 
clause  reads  as  follows  : 

“For  regulating,  restricting,  or  preventing  the  exhibition  of 
advertisements  in  such  places  and  in  such  manner,  or  by  such 
means,  as  to  affect  injuriously  the  amenities  of  a  public  park 
or  pleasure  promenade  or  to  disfigure  the  natural  beauty  of 
a  landscape.” 

The  principle  recognized  in  the  English  act  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  here.  I  believe  that  an  ordinance  preventing  the  erection 
of  any  signs  on  buildings  facing  the  Green  could  be  sustained  in 
court  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Green  was  in  any  way 
impaired  as  a  public  park  by  such  signs.  The  improvements 
now  in  progress  on  the  Green  are  of  an  important  and  dignified 
character.  The  new  Public  Library  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  the  new 
County  Court  House  will  before  it  is  finished  represent  an  out¬ 
lay  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  new  Federal  Building,  to  cost  as  much  more,  will  be  located 
on  a  site  facing  the  Green.  It  is  important,  then,  that  timely 
precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  any  defacement  or  impairment 
of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  our  public  square,  destined,  as  I 
believe,  to  be  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  beautiful  squares 
in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
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the  beauty  of  this  square  would  be  greatly  impaired  by  electric 
signs  on  the  top  of  business  buildings,  even  if  those  signs  were 
letter  signs  and  not  pictorial  flashlight  signs,  which,  however, 
would  soon  come  in.  Electric  signs  on  buildings  facing  the 
Green  may  be  allowed,  but  should  be  limited  in  height.  In 
many  foreign  cities  I  believe  electric  signs  are  strictly  limited  to 
the  second  story,  or  to  a  height  prescribed. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  am  agitating  no  campaign 
against  signs  or  legitimate  advertising,  but  am  advocating  the 
taking  of  steps  to  regulate  signs  in  New  Haven,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  impairment  of  the  appearance  of  our  City. 

I  therefore  move  that  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
outdoor  advertising  in  the  City  of  New  Haven,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  erection  of  any  illuminated  signs  upon 
the  tops  of  any  buildings  facing  the  Green,  or  any  of  our 
public  squares. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  earnestly  request  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  to  do  what  they  can  in  developing  in  this  community 
a  sentiment  against  illuminated  signs  on  the  roofs  of  buildings, 
particularly  on  the  roofs  of  any  buildings  facing  our  public 
squares  or  our  parks. 

Note.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  assured  by 
persons  who  have  given  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  signs 
much  attention,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  signs 
should  be  taxed  in  this  country,  the  same  as  they  are  taxed 
abroad.  The  argument  for  the  taxation  of  signs  when  dis¬ 
played  on  buildings  seems  to  be  unassailable.  If  a  building  is 
so  located  that  signs  placed  upon  it  secure  an  unusual  amount 
of  publicity,  and  hence  are  particularly  effective  as  mediums 
of  advertising,  it  follows  that  the  building  is  increased  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  its  additional  value  as  a  means  for  dis¬ 
playing  signs.  This  additional  value  should  pay  a  tax.  To 
make  a  local  application  of  this  principle,  if  it  be  found  that 
buildings  on  sites  facing  the  Green  or  any  of  our  public 
squares,  are  particularly  valuable  on  this  account  for  the  dis- 
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play  of  signs, 'such  buildings  should  be  revalued  so  as  to  yield  a 
larger  tax,  or  the  signs  upon  the  buildings  should  be  taxed  so 
as  to  yield  collectively  a  tax  corresponding  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  building.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  coming  in  this 
country  to  some  regulation  of  signs.  This  community  may 
not  be  ready  to  take  any  steps  in  that  direction,  but  forethought 
and  good  sense  would  suggest  that  some  steps  toward  the 
regulation  of  signs  should  be  taken  here  before  an  extensive 
use  of  illuminated  and  flashing  signs  makes  their  regulation 

difficult,  oppressive,  and,  perhaps,  unjust.80 

80  A  large  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  July  7,  1910,  “to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  unsightly  electric  signs  which  disfigure  Fifth  Avenue  and 
to  plan  how  those  who  have  put  up  these  signs  can  be  forced  to  take 
them  down.”  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  as 
published  the  following  day  in  the  New  York  Times  will  s^rve  to  show 
how  widespread  is  the  effort  being  made  throughout  the  country  to 
regulate  electric  signs.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  the 
“denunciations”  of  these  several  “reformers.”  I  print  the  extract  merely 
to  show  the  drift  of  public  opinion. 

“The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  who  presided,  read  a  resolution  adopted  recently 
by  the  association  disapproving  ‘of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
unsightly  electric  or  gas  advertising  signs,  or  signs  of  any  other  character, 
on  the  roofs,  or  against  the  walls,  or  affixed  to  any  part  of  the  premises 
of  buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  immediately  adjacent  thereto.’ 

“J.  Horace  McFarland  of  the  American  Civic  Association  then  denounced 
the  growing  use  of  large  electric  signs  as  ‘a  form  of  special  privilege 
and  a  violation  of  property  rights.’ 

“  ‘Electric  signs  have  been  made  a  nuisance  by  statute  in  California  and 
Missouri,’  said  Mr.  McFarland.  ‘They  ought  to  be  made  a  nuisance  on 
the  statute  books  of  New  York.  The  sign  business  is  essentially  parasitic. 
It  depends  on  the  good  salesmanship  of  men  who  persuade  merchants  to 
erect  the  signs.  The  merchants  have  not  discovered  yet  that  these  huge 
and  costly  electric  signs  really  don’t  bring  in  returns  proportionate  to  the 
cost.  They  can’t  be  “keyed.” 

“  ‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  electric  signs  have  become  so  numerous,  so  big, 
and  so  blinding,  that  people’s  attention  has  become  deadened  to  them  by 
their  continual  assault  on  the  optic  nerves.  Several  of  us  went  through  a 
railroad  station  arcade  recently  which  was  ablaze  with  signs.  We  found 
on  emerging  from  the  arcade  that  we  didn’t  remember  the  name  of  a 
single  one  of  the  signs  which  had  so  dazzled  us.’ 

“  ‘Efforts  are  being  made  all  over  the  country  to  restrain  the  electric 
sign  evil.  At  least  fifty  cities  have  passed  ordinances  against  them, 
among  them  Los  Angeles,  Tacoma,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago. 
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“Secretary  Israels  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  suggested  that  this  city 
might  regulate  the  sign  nuisance  by  getting  the  Aldermen  to  pass  an 
ordinance  taxing  each  sign  according  to  its  size. 

“‘The  City  of  Berlin  gets  an  income  of  $94,000  a  year  from  its  sign 
licenses/  Mr.  McFarland  suggested. 

“  ‘This  city  imposes  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  on  all  signs  which 
extend  out  at  right  angles  to  the  building/  said  Alderman  Johnson.  ‘But 
there  is  no  tax  on  the  height  of  signs.  Fifth  Avenue  is  excepted  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  city  in  having  a  special  ordinance  against  awnings.  Why 
not  use  this  as  a  precedent,  and  have  a  special  ordinance  passed  forbidding 
the  putting  up  of  electric  signs  in  Fifth  Avenue  The  most  objection- 
ble  feature  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  signs  is  that  almost  all  of  them  adver¬ 
tise  foreign  concerns,  which  are  connected  in  no  way  with  the  buildings 
on  which  are  the  signs/ 

“On  motion  of  Simon  Brentano  a  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  all 
the  reform  organizations  to  join  with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  in 
drafting  and  obtaining  suitable  legislation  against  all  unsightly  signs  on 
Fifth  Avenue.” 


A  Briton  s  View  of  New  Haven  and  Yale  in  1869. 

“Shortly  after  visiting  Harvard  I  went  to  the  no  less  celebrated  College 
of  Yale  at  New  Haven  in  Connecticut.  New  Haven  is  a  clean,  cheerful 
little  town,  situated  upon  land  which  slopes  gently  up  from  an  estuary, 
and  is  backed  by  wooded  hills,  two  of  which,  from  their  abrupt  rocky 
sides,  form  a  noble  feature  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  landscape.  At  the 
top  of  the  town  is  a  long  range  of  old-fashioned  red  brick  buildings, 
resembling  the  barracks  at  Hampton  Court.  This  is  Yale  College.  The 
buildings  are  divided  into  several  parts,  which  are  known  respectively  as 
South  College,  South  Middle  College,  North  College,  North  Middle  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Divinity  College.  The  hideous  chapel  stands  in  the  midst,  and 
behind  are  the  Geological  and  Art  Museums.  In  front  is  a  strip  of  grass 
bounded  by  a  beautiful  avenue  of  great  overarching  elms — an  Alameda 
worthy  of  Spain.  Beyond  this  again  is  a  large  expanse  of  grass,  dotted 
with  fine  trees,  and  sprinkled  with  the  prim  churches  and  chapels  of 
various  denominations,  with  the  ugly  whited  State  House  in  the  middle. 
The  College  buildings  and  their  surroundings  have  an  air  of  antiquated 
respectability,  rare  in  the  New  World,  and  though  the  buildings  are  in 
themselves  ugly,  they  look  comfortable  and  home-like.” — “Transatlantic 
Sketches,”  by  Greville  John  Chester  (B.A.  1869)  ;  reprinted  in  The  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly  of  Dec.  15,  1911. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  SCULP¬ 
TURAL  DECORATION  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE.81 


.  .  .  the  true  relationship  of  the  human  family  on  the  earth; 

the  conception  of  the  service  of  humanity  as  directing  and  centralizing 
life  and  giving  it  purpose — such  themes  have  yet  to  be  adequately  expressed 
or  symbolised  in  the  places  where  the  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a 
people  are  most  fittingly  and  enduringly  expressed — in  the  design  and 
decoration  of  noble  public  buildings.”  Walter  Crane  in  “Art  and  Life, 
and  the  Building  and  Decoration  of  Cities.”  London,  1897,  p.  166. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times-Leader: 

The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  a  native 
of  New  Haven  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  sculptors, 
should  be  commissioned  by  the  County  Commissioners,  with 
the  approval  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Williams,  the  architects  of 
the  building,  to  execute  a  pediment  and  two  large  groups  for 
the  new  County  Court  House,  is  an  admirable  one. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  though  still  a  young  man,  has  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  his  native  city  has  not  up  to 
this  time  taken  any  notice  of  him. 

Since  the  fine  design  for  the  Court  House  is  the  work  of  a 
local  firm  of  architects,  and  since  the  work  is  to  be  done  almost 
exclusively  by  local  contractors,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  a 
native  of  the  city  should  be  employed  to  furnish  the  sculpture 
called  for  by  the  design. 

Sculpture  of  the  right  kind  is  the  supreme  decorative 
adjunct  of  architecture,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  sculpture 
for  the  new  Court  House  should  not  fulfill  its  complete  mis- 

81  Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Times-Leader,  May  16,  1910.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  assured  his  readers  that  these  “Suggestions”  would 
“undoubtedly  be  warmly  supported.”  It  would  not,  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  surprise  the  writer  to  learn  that  the  subject  of  the  sculptural 
decoration  of  the  Court  House  was  settled  before  this  letter  was  written. 
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sion  in  that  respect,  since  the  sculpture  will  be  seen  in  full  light 
from  almost  every  portion  of  the  Green  east  of  Temple  Street. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  well  placed  just  at  this  time  for  undertaking 
the  execution  of  a  group  of  figures  for  the  pediment  of  the 
Court  House,  since  he  is  now  executing  a  great  pediment  for 
the  Capitol  of  Washington,82  a  task  for  which  he  prepared 
himself  by  a  study  of  the  best  pediments  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

If  the  suggestion  that  has  recently  been  made  of  securing 
Mr.  Bartlett  to  do  the  sculpture  for  the  new  Court  House  is 
followed  (and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  Commissioners 
regard  it  with  favor),  the  Commissioners  and  all  others  in 
authority  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens,  since  Mr. 
Bartlett  may  be  relied  upon  to  adorn  the  Court  House  with 
sculpture  so  fine  that  it  will  form  one  of  the  chief,  and  perhaps 
the  chief,  art  treasure  of  New  Haven,  and  of  all  the  more 
interest  because  executed  by  a  native  of  the  city. 

The  design  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Williams,  calls 
for  two  huge  groups  at  the  foot  of  the  main  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  building.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  these 
groups  should  be  replaced  by  two  figures,  on  a  suitably  large 
scale,  of  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Roger  Sherman.  It 
would  be  eminently  proper  that  these  two  notable  personages 
connected  with  the  history  of  New  Haven  should  be  associated 
with  the  Court  House. 

Governor  Eaton  was  the  lawgiver  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  in  its  earliest  days ;  our  oldest  records  are  heavy  with 
his  name.  He  might  well  be  represented  in  the  costume  of 
the  period,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  tablets  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  for  a  brief  time  he  sought  so  earnestly  to  enforce  here. 

Roger  Sherman,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  portrayed 
bearing  three  rolls,  symbolical  of  the  three  great  charters  of 
American  liberty,  which  he  assisted  in  framing,  and  all  of 

82  See  “Mr.  Bartlett’s  Pediment  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.”  by  William  Walton,  Scribner’s  Magazine,  Vol. 
XLVIII,  No.  1,  p.  125. 
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which  he  signed.83  Roger  Sherman  grows  more  and  more  in 
stature  as  his  part  in  the  constructive  work  of  his  time  is  better 
understood,  and  he,  too.  can  be  most  fittingly  memoralized  by 
a  statue  connected  with  the  Court  House. 

In  the  hands  of  a  master-sculptor  of  the  rank  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  these  two  figures  could  be  made  fully  as 
decorative  as  symbolic  groups,  and  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
greatly  heighten  the  interest  of  New  Haven  for  visitors  and 
increase  the  historic  significance  of  the  Court  House.  It  is 
time,  moreover,  that  honor  was  paid  to  Governor  Eaton  and 
to  Roger  Sherman.  Both  men  have  many  descendants  in 
this  community.  Governor  Eaton  was  a  man  of  lofty  char^ 
acter,84  and  Roger  Sherman  has  long  been  a  figure  of  national 
importance. 

I  make  this  suggestion  to  the  architects  of  the  building  and 
to  our  County  Commissioners.  I  hope  they  will  consider  it 
at  the  time  an  artist  is  commissioned  to  execute  the  sculpture 
for  the  Court  House. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May,  1910. 

- o - 
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(From  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  United  Church.) 

1721  IN  MEMORY  OF  ROGER  SHERMAN  1793 

A  MEMBER  OF  THIS  CHURCH  FROM  1761  UNTIL  HIS  DEATH 

HE  SERVED  THIS  CITY  AS  ITS  FIRST  MAYOR  YALE  COLLEGE  AS  ITS  TREASURER 
THE  COLONY  AND  STATE  AS  AN  ASSISTANT  &  JUDGE 
OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  &  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ERRORS 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  EVERY  CONGRESS  FROM  1774  TO  1793 

WHEN  HE  DIED  A  SENATOR 

ONE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  WHICH  DREW  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THAT  WHICH  REPORTED  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION 
OF  THE  CONVENTION  WHICH  FRAMED  THE  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTION 
AND  A  SIGNER  OF  THESE  THREE  CHARTERS  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY 


84  “Eaton,  so  famed,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so  just, 

The  Phoenix  of  our  world,  here  hides  his  dust. 

His  name  forget  New  England  never  must.” 

(Epitaph  on  Governor  Eaton’s  altar  tomb  removed  in  1821  from  the  Green 
to  the  Grove  St.  Burial  Ground.) 
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“This  man,”  says  Hubbard,  “had  in  him  great  gifts,  and  as  many  excel¬ 
lencies  as  are  usually  found  in  any  one  man.  He  had  an  excellent  princely 
face  and  port,  commanding  respect  from  all  others.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  traveler,  a  great  reader ;  of  an  exceeding  steady  and  even  spirit ; 
not  easily  moved  to  passion ;  and  standing  unshaken  in  his  principles  when 
once  fixed  upon.  Of  a  profound  judgment;  full  of  majesty  and  authority 
in  his  judicatures,  so  that  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  offer  to  brave  him  out.” 

In  the  “Magnalia,”  the  pungent  first  “Who’s  Who  in  New  England,” 
Cotton  Mather  says  of  Eaton :  “Mr.  Eaton  being  yearly  and  ever  chosen 
their  governour,  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  spectators  to  behold  the 
discretion,  the  gravity  and  the  equity  with  which  he  still  managed  all 
their  publick  affairs.  He  carried  in  his  very  countenance  a  majesty  which 
cannot  be  described.  .  .  .  Thus  continually  he,  for  about  a  score  of 

years,  was  the  glory  and  pillar  of  New  Haven  Colony.  He  would  often 
say,  ‘some  count  it  a  great  matter  to  die  well,  but  I  am  sure  ’tis  a  great 
matter  to  live  well’  ” 

THE  MEMORY  OF  GOVERNOR  EATON  NEGLECTED. 

I  share  the  regret  of  an  earlier  writer  that  the  altar-tomb  of  Governor 
Eaton  was  removed  in  1821  to  the  Grove  Street  Burial  Ground.  His 
monument  should  have  been  left  on  the  Green,  in  the  center  of  the  city  of 
which,  in  any  view  of  the  evidence,  he  was  co-founder  with  Davenport, 
above  whom  he  was  placed  by  Cotton  Mather  in  the  “Magnalia,”  and 
Mather,  writing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  and  more  ago,  must 
have  known  facts  better  than  later  writers.  Eaton  was  noted  for  his 
modesty  and  his  descendants  have  not  been  jealous  to  keep  his  name  in 
the  forefront,  while  the  “horn”  of  Davenport  has  been  constantly 
“exalted,”  and  now  Davenport  appears  alone  upon  the  Harkness  Memorial 
as  founder  of  New*  Haven,  the  inscription  reading,  “John  Davenport, 
Founder  of  New  Haven  in  1638,  moved  as  early  as  1648  for  having  a 
College  here.”  Mr.  F.  B.  Dexter’s  inscription  is  misleading  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  recognize  Governor  Eaton  as  co-founder  of  New  Haven  with 
Davenport.  My  conviction  is  that  it  is  to  Governor  Eaton  that  New 
Haven  is  indebted  for  the  first  systematic  town-plan  created  on  the 
American  continent.  (G.  D.  S.  1921.) 


[The  sculptural  decoration  of  the  County  Court  House  was  entrusted 
to  J.  Massey  Rhind,  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  education.] 
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HENRY  AUSTIN  :  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  OLD 
YALE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY.83 

The  Architectural  Record  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  “ Architecture  of  American  Colleges.”  The  second 
paper  of  the  series,  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Record  for 
December,  1909,  and  written  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler, 
is  devoted  to  the  architecture  of  Yale  College.  This  article, 
profusely  illustrated,  contains  much  interesting-  information, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  attribution  of  the  design  of  the  old 
College  Library,  begun  in  1842,  to  Alexander  Jackson  Davis, 
should  not  go  unchallenged.  Davis  supplied  the  design  for 
Alumni  Hall,  built  in  1853,  but  the  credit  of  having  designed 
the  old  College  Library  should  not  be  taken  away  from  Henry 
Austin  of  New  Haven,  unless  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that 
he  did  not  supply  the  design.  The  merit  of  the  design  hardly 
warrants  the  extravagant  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it  almost  ever  since  it  was  built,  but  that,  of  course,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  design.  As 
designed,  the  building  fairly  bristled  with  pinnacles,  the  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  execute  them  in  wood  and  to  paint  them  to 
imitate  the  reddish  brown  masonry  of  the  building.  In  the 
“forties”  the  application  of  wooden  ornaments  to  masonry  was 
not  felt  to  be  an  incongruity  by  a  people  who  had  for  nearly 
a  century  been  embellishing  their  public  buildings  and  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  with  classical  details  executed  in  wood.  The  early 
engravings  show  these  pinnacles  in  bewildering  profusion  and 
it  has  long  been  supposed  that  they  were  once  placed  on  the 
building.  It  is  probable  that  the  design  was  never  fully  exe¬ 
cuted  and  that  the  building  was  never  essentially  different 
from  what  it  is  to-day  and  that  we  have  been  misled  by  engrav¬ 
ings  made  from  the  architect’s  drawings  rather  than  from 
the  building  itself.  Indeed,  the  first  engravings  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  building  was  finished  for  occupancy.  At 

65  From  the  New  Haven  Evening  Register  of  June  19,  1910. 
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least  this  is  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  evidence. 

The  College  Library  had  at  least  the  great  merit  of  being 
very  small  in  scale — the  quality  to  which  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
attributes  so  much  of  the  peculiar  charm  and  fitness  and 
beauty  of  English  collegiate  architecture.  The  vaulting  is 
of  lath  and  plaster,  but  nevertheless  the  interior  of  the  building 
is  singularly  pleasing. 

In  Atwater’s  “History  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1887,  the  following  notice  of  Henry  Austin  occurs 
under  the  heading  of  “Architects”  : 

“Henry  Austin  began  business  in  1837,  and  has  since  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  ‘Father  of  Architects.’  Nearly  all  of  the  present 
architects  of  the  city  have  served  time  under  his  teaching, 
and  he  has  left  the  marks  of  his  skill  in  almost  every  street 
in  the  city.  Among  the  first  of  Mr.  Austin’s  works  was 
Mitchell’s  building  in  Chapel  Street.  Among  the  more 
prominent  buildings  of  the  city  designed  by  him  during  the 
forty-five  years  he  has  been  in  business,  are  College  Library, 
City  Hall,  Yale,  Tradesmens,  Mechanics,  and  Merchants 
banks,  the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank  (one  of  the  finest  bank¬ 
ing  rooms  in  the  country),  Eaton  .School,  Trinity  Home  in 
George  Street,  New  Haven  House,  entrance  to  the  City 
Burial  Ground,  and  The  Register  Building  in  Crown  Street. 
Among  the  more  notable  private  residences  of  the  city 
designed  by  Mr.  Austin  are  those  of  O.  B.  North.  Willis 
Bristol,  H.  M.  Welch  and  Nelson  Hotchkiss  in  Chapel  Street, 
and  the  Sheffield  residence  in  Hillhouse  Avenue.  In  1881, 
Mr.  Austin  admitted  his  son,  Fred  D.  Austin,  to  the  firm,  the 
title  being  Henry  Austin  &  Son.” 

Austin  was  living  in  1887  when  Atwater’s  history  came  out, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  furnished  the  compiler  with 
the  data  for  the  paragraph  quoted.  I  daresay  that  much 
earlier  statements  in  print  might  be  found  to  the  effect  that 
Austin  designed  the  old  College  Library.  The  testimony  of 
persons  told  by  Austin  himself  that  he  designed  the  building 
is  not  wanting.  Two  witnesses  will  answer  the  present 
purpose,  though  presumably  more  might  readily  be  found. 
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Leoni  W.  Robinson,  an  architect  himself,  is  certainly  a 
competent  witness.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Austin, 
and  during-  his  student-day  vacations  worked  in  Mr.  Austin’s 
office.  This  was  in  1 866  or  1867.  When  so  employed  Mr. 
Austin  showed  him  the  original  drawings  for  the  old  College 
Library  and  told  him  that  he  designed  the  building.  Mr. 
Robinson  remembers  the  circumstance  distinctly.  He  never 
saw  the  drawings  again,  and  does  not  know  what  became  of 
them.  Mr.  Robinson  says  that,  when  he  worked  in  Mr.  Austin’s 
office,  the  tradition  of  the  office  was,  that  when  Austin 
designed  the  old  College  Library  he  had  in  his  employ  a 
skilled  English  draftsman  who  worked  on  the  drawings.  As 
Mr.  Robinson  worked  in  Mr.  Austin’s  office  only  twenty-five 
years  after  the  library  was  built,  this  tradition  undoubtedly 
rested  on  the  statement  of  persons  who  knew  all  the  facts. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Robinson  believes  that  many  of  the  older  New 
Haven  architects  would,  if  they  were  alive,  testify  that  a  skilled 
English  draftsman  worked  for  Austin  on  the  drawings  for  the 
old  College  Library.  The  point  is  significant.  Mr.  Austin 
designed  a  good  many  houses  and  a  few  churches  in  the 
“Gothic  taste,’’  all  for  execution  in  wood.  An  examination 
of  these  designs  does  not  indicate  that  Mr.  Austin  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  true  Gothic,  or  that  he  understood  it.  His  taste,  such 
as  it  was,  was  of  a  different  sort.  He  was  not  a  schoolman; 
he  had  no  such  training  as  architects  here  and  in  Europe  have 
to-day;  and  he  never  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  first 
hand  the  architectural  monuments  of  the  old  world. 

I  am  thus  led  to  doubt  if  Austin  unaided,  could  have  done 
as  g-ood  a  piece  of  designing-  in  the  Gothic  style  as  the  College 
Library.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  his  library  two  volumes  of  Pugin,86 

“No  more  wine?  then  we’ll  push  back  chairs  and  talk. 

A  final  glass  for  me,  though :  cool,  i’  faith ! 

We  ought  to  have  our  Abbey  back,  you  see. 

It’s  different  preaching  in  basilicas, 

And  doing  duty  in  some  masterpiece 

Like  this  of  brother  Pugin’s,  bless  his  heart !” 

Robert  Browning,  in  “Bishop  Bloughram’s  Apology.” 
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which  he  procured  from  Austin,  who  in  turn  bought  them  at 
the  sale  of  the  architectural  library  of  Ithiel  Town — supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  collections  of  books  on  architecture 
brought  together  in  this  country  up  to  that  time,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  dispersed  at  his  death.  These  two  books  of  Pugin's 
are  superbly  illustrated  with  copperplate  drawings  of  English 
and  French  Gothic  work,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Austin  got 
ideas  from  them  in  designing  the  old  library.  I  do  not  mean 
to  claim  that  the  English  draftsman  designed  the  library,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  Austin  had  in  his  office  at  the 
time  an  English  draftsman  of  training,  helps  to  account  for 
the  merit  of  the  design.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  conclude 
that  this  is  so,  because  the  old  College  Library  is  the  only 
design  of  Austin’s  in  what  may  be  called  the  Gothic  style. 
The  presence  in  Austin’s  office  of  a  trained  designer  might 
well  account  for  the  correctness  of  the  interior  design  and  the 
rather  exceptional  four-center  arches  of  the  main  hall  of 
the  building — arches  that  President  Hadley  says  are  perfect 
of  their  kind,  and  show  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  not  com¬ 
mon,  at  least,  in  this  country  in  the  “forties.”  Even  if  it 
were  definitely  known  that  the  drawings  were  made  by  the 
English  draftsman  under  Austin’s  direction,  Austin  would  not 
be  the  less  entitled  to  be  called  the  architect  of  the  building,  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  design  was  on  his  shoulders  and  he 
undoubtedly  directed  the  work.  The  public  do  not  generally 
understand  that  many  of  our  best  architects  spend  little  time 
at  the  drawingboard,  but  express  themselves  very  largely 
through  expert  draftsmen. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  nearly  twenty  years  later  another 
man  in  Austin’s  office,  the  late  David  Russell  Brown,  should 
have  made  another  Gothic  design.  I  now  refer  to  our  City 
Hall,  which  Brown  in  fact  designed  though  the  tablet  in  the 
building  bears  Austin’s  name,  and  properly  so,  as  Austin  was 
responsible  for  the  work  rather  than  Brown.  Brown’s  original 
drawing  has  been  presented  to  the  New  Haven  Colony  His¬ 
torical  Society  by  his  partner,  Ferdinand  Von  Beren;  the 
design  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  citizens  of  that  day.  The 
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contrast  between  the  old  College  Library  and  the  City  Hall  is 
significant  to  a  student  of  design.  The  design  of  the  Library 
was  founded  on  old  work  and  related  in  a  way  to  the  study  of 
Gothic  buildings  by  English  architects,  following  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Pugin.  The  City  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
imitation  of  Victorian  Gothic  which  was  a  very  feeble  and 
perverted  imitation  of  Italian  Gothic.  Mr.  Brown  himself 
told  me  not  long  before  his  death,  that  he  founded  the  design 
for  the  City  Hall  on  a  picture  he  saw  in  an  English  illustrated 
paper  or  magazine  to  which  Austin,  his  employer,  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  library  was 
designed  before  Victorian  Gothic  “laid  waste”  England  itself. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Austin  died  he  asked  Willis  K.  Stetson, 
librarian  of  the  New  Haven  Public  Library,  to  call  at  his 
house  with  reference  to  some  books  which  he  planned  to  give 
to  the  Public  Library.  Mr.  Stetson  tells  me  that  during  this 
call  Mr.  Austin  told  him  that  he  designed  the  old  College 
Library  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  design  was 
made. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Austin  on  his  return  from  a  business 
trip  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  met  by  a  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Yale  College,  who  told  him  that  the  Corporation 
had  determined  to  build  a  library.  Mr.  Austin  was  invited 
to  submit  designs  to  the  Corporation,  which  was  to  meet  in 
just  three  weeks.  Mr.  Austin  laid  aside  all  other  work  and, 
by  applying  himself  unremittingly  to  the  task,  was  able  to 
place  before  the  Corporation  on  the  day  of  their  meeting  three 
weeks  later,  a  full  set  of  plans  for  the  Library.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  accepted  the  plans  and  the  Library  was  built  forthwith. 

From  Duncan  MacArthur,  now  employed  in  the  drafting 
department  of  the  Consolidated  Road,  I  learn  that  he  worked 
as  an  apprentice  in  Mr.  Austin’s  office  in  the  “seventies.”  He 
well  remembers  the  drawings  of  the  old  College  Library,  kept 
by  Mr.  Austin  in  his  office  library  of  which  Mr.  Austin  was 
very  proud  and  which  contained  many  books  bought  at  the 
sale  of  the  famous  library  of  Ithiel  Town.  Mr.  MacArthur 
recalls  that  Mr.  Austin  often  spoke  to  him  of  the  English 
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draftsman  (Henry  Flockton)  as  a  genius.  Flockton  was 
then  a  man  of  middle  age  and  tradition  describes  him,  with¬ 
out  reproach,  as  “uncommon  shiftless.”  Without  reproach, 
I  say,  since  shiftlessness  was  once  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
genius — a  delusion  thrown  aside  by  our  commercial  age. 
He  was  one  of  many  Englishmen  of  training  who  sought 
their  fortunes  in  this  country  in  those  early  days.  Upjohn, 
the  architect  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was  another. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  since  Trinity  Church  was  begun  in  1841 
and  finished  in  1845,  its  erection  was  cotemporaneous  with 
the  building  of  the  College  Library.  He  too  seems  to  have 
drawn  inspiration  from  Pugin,  whose  books  had  revived  in 
England  an  interest  in  true  Gothic  architecture.  Flockton  was 
also  a  water-colorist  and  made  the  water-color  drawings  con¬ 
tained  in  two  volumes  of  Austin’s  designs  now  in  the  College 
Library.  Some  of  these  water  colors  by  Flockton  are  dated 
in  the  “forties,”  and  in  this  way  the  fact  is  established  that 
Flockton  was  working  for  Austin  at  that  time.  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur  considers  that  Flockton  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
design  of  the  Old  Library,  which  he  thinks  Mr.  Austin  could 
not  have  done  alone.  The  persistence  of  the  tradition  that 
an  English  draftsman  had  a  hand  in  the  design  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  design  itself,  gives  color  to  Mr.  MacArthur’s 
claim  that  Flockton  should  have  a  large  share  of  the  credit  of 
the  design. 

Mr.  MacArthur  does  not  recall  that  Austin  ever  claimed 
to  him  that  he  made  the  design  and  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
the  two  volumes  referred  to  do  not  contain  the  design  for  the 
College  Library.  However,  that  is  probably  a  matter  of  coinci¬ 
dence  rather  than  of  significance.  I  may  add  that  Austin’s 
sister-in-law,  who  is  still  living,  was  always  led  to  understand 
by  him  that  he  designed  the  building.  His  son  David  makes 
the  same  claim,  and  his  niece  says  that  “Uncle  Harry  did  it.” 

What  ever  became  of  the  original  drawings  made  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Corporation  of  the  College  in  1842,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  Austin  showed  them  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
as  already  narrated.  These  drawings  may  yet  come  to  light, 
though  that  is  unlikely.  If  they  could  be  found,  they  would 
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probably  settle  once  for  all  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  design  of  the  building.  If  signed,  they  would  be  the  best 
evidence  to  be  had.  But  evidence  of  almost  equal  persuasive¬ 
ness  we  have  in  the  full  page  steel  engraving  published  in 
1843  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  This  engraving  shows 
the  Library  complete,  and  I  am  confident  was  made  from  the 
architect’s  drawing  rather  than  from  the  building  itself.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  drawn  by  D.  C.  Hinman,  a  New  Haven 
engraver,  and  engraved  by  Daggett,  Hinman  &  Co.,  a  New 
Haven  firm,  and  on  the  plate  appears  the  name  “Henry 
Austin,  Arch.”  This  engraving  conclusively  settles  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  own  mind,  and  completely  disposes  of  Mr.  Schuy¬ 
ler’s  attribution  of  the  design  to  Alexander  Jackson  Davis. 
Hinman  was  himself  living  in  New  Haven  and  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  well  known  by  Austin  and  secured  the  original  draw¬ 
ing  from  him.  Moreover,  the  Library  was  even  then  in  the 
course  of  erection  and  the  name  of  the  designer  of  a  building 
then  going  up  must  have  been  a  matter  of  common  report. 
The  engraving  referred  to  was  used  again  and  again  in  differ¬ 
ent  publications,  and  no  one  ever  challenged  its  attribution 
of  the  design  to  Austin.  I  understand  that  Mr.  F.  B.  Dexter, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  College  buildings,  says  that  the  invariable 
tradition  has  been  that  Henry  Austin  was  the  architect  of  the 
old  Library.  The  venerable  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury87  of 
Waterbury,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  writes  me :  “I 
was  in  college  when  the  Library  was  built  and  I  always  under¬ 
stood  Austin  to  be  the  architect.  I  should  have  said  so  without 
any  hesitation  had  I  been  asked.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it  any  more  than  I  have  that  Ithiel  Town  was  architect  of  the 
Old  State  House.”  *  *  *  “Austin  and  Stone  were  the 

87  Born  in  Waterbury  Jan.  1,  1823;  Yale  Coll.  1846.  LL.D.  Yale  1899. 
Died  at  Litchfield  Sept.  30,  1910.  The  writer  was  privileged  for  many 
years  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  correspondents  and  is  indebted  to  him 
for  many  facts  of  interest  regarding  “old  times.”  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  greatly  interested  in  colonial  architecture  and  helped  the  writer  in 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  David  Hoadley,  of  which  a  summary  is 
printed  in  this  book. 
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architects  of  New  Haven  for  many  years.  Square  Grecian 
stucco88  seems  to  have  been  the  specialty  of  Austin.” 

The  writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  the  build¬ 
ings  designed  by  Austin,  but  to  the  list  already  given  in  the 
text  may  be  added  the  old  Chapel  Street  railway  station  ( 1848) 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  classify  as  to  style.  He  had  a 
wide  reputation  and  received  commissions  from  all  over  the 
State  and  from  the  South  and  middle  West.  He  built  the 
present  Kingsbury  house  in  Waterbury,  as  well  as  the  house 
now  owned  by  the  Hon.  Irving  H.  Chase — by  some  considered 
the  most  dignified  private  residence  in  Waterbury  to-day, 
though  even  more  notable  in  purity  of  style  and  in  elegance 
was  the  Colonel  William  Leavenworth  house,  built  in  1800 
by  David  Hoadley  and  torn  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way 
for  the  Hotel  Elton.  The  Scovill  house,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Chase,  was  designed  by  Austin  for  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  father-in- 
law,  William  H.  Scovill,  Esq.,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
Waterbury  for  many  years,  and  the  founder  of  the  great  con¬ 
cern  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Austin  also  designed  many  churches.  The  most  notable  of 
them  was,  perhaps,  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  built  1857-8,  destroyed  by  fire  May  6th,  1907,  and 

88  “New  Haven  abounds  with  tasteful  residences.  Hillhouse  Avenue,  in 
particular,  is  remarkable  for  a  neat  display  of  Tuscan  or  Italian  Suburban 
Villas.  Moderate  in  dimensions  and  economical  in  construction,  these 
exceedingly  neat  edifices  may  be  considered  as  models  for  this  kind  of 
dwelling.”  (Andrew  Jackson  Downing  in  “A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,  Adapted  to  North  America.”  Fifth 
Edition,  N.  Y.  1854,  p.  388.) 

Downing’s  characterization  of  the  Hillhouse  Avenue  mansions  of  that 
day  as  “exceedingly  neat”  must  have  seemed  nothing  less  than  spiteful 
to  a  provincial  community  complacently  accustomed  to  regard  the  avenue 
as  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  dignified  and  the  most  aristocratic  street 
in  the  country,  “if  not  in  the  world.”  Where,  indeed,  was  any  street 
having  quite  its  spaciousness  and  air  of  “refinement  and  repose”  to  be 
found?  The  side  streets  of  New  Haven  undoubtedly  contained  some 
“exceedingly  neat”  dwellings ;  but  the  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  description 
of  the  “stately  homes”  of  Hillhouse  Avenue  as  “Moderate  in  dimensions 
and  economical  in  construction”  and  “exceedingly  neat”  must  have  been 
regarded  as  almost  malicious — a  thrust  at  Connecticut  from  New  York. 
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replaced  by  the  present  structure  on  Deer  Hill  Avenue,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes  of  New  York.  “In  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  fires  that  this  city  has  ever  witnessed,  the 
historic  old  First  Congregational  Church  with  its  proud  spire 
towering  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  Main  Street,  the 
most  notable  of  all  the  city’s  landmarks,  was  swept  out  of 
existence  last  night.”  (Danbury  Evening  News ,  Tuesday,  May 
7,  1907.)  I  include  this  item  about  the  burning  of  the  “pride 
of  Danbury”  as  a  reminder  that,  although  the  tower  of  the 
United  Church  on  our  Green  is  claimed  to  have  been  on  fire  not 
less  than  three  times  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  church  is  not 
fireproof,  and  there  may  be  cause  enough  to  regret  that  the 
church  was  never  surveyed.  A  careful  set  of  drawings  of 
the  church  should  be  made  immediately.  Every  day  is  a  risk. 
Without  such  drawings  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  the 
tower  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

I  am  satisfied  to  rest  here.  In  the  face  of  such  proofs 
as  I  have  been  able  to  adduce,  Mr.  Schuyler’s  attribution  of  the 
design  of  the  old  College  Library  to  Alexander  Jackson  Davis 
must  be  withdrawn  and  the  credit  given  to  a  lesser  man — to  our 
local  architect,  Henry  Austin,  who,  although  wholly  self-taught 
and  in  no  sense  a  great  designer,  did  creditable  work  and  was  in 
the  line  of  succession  from  Ithiel  Town  and  David  Hoadley. 
Austin  was  well  entitled  to  be  called  the  “Father  of  Architects,” 
since  most  of  the  men  who  followed  him  were  at  one  time  or 
another  in  his  office,  in  which  he  sometimes  had  as  many  as 
twelve  assistants — so  greatly  were  his  services  in  demand.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  personal  qualities,  genial,  generous,  large- 
minded,  helpful ;  his  work  was  thorough  and  honest,  and  bears 
witness  for  him  to-day.  Henry  Austin  was  born  at  Mt.  Carmel 
December  4,  1804,  and  died  in  New  Haven  December  17,  1891. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery. 


At  about  the  time  the  above  article  was  written,  I  visited 
the  Grove  Street  Cemetery  to  inspect  the  grave  of  Austin 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  own  name  and  dates  had 
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never  been  cut  upon  the  ornate  brownstone  monument  which 
in  his  own  lifetime  he  erected  as  a  family  memorial  and 
which  presumably  he  designed  himself.  I  then  drafted  the 
following  inscription  and  had  it  cut  upon  the  monument  with 
the  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  cemetery,  the  charge 
being  shared  with  Mr.  Leoni  N.  Robinson,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  student  in  Austin’s  office. 

Henry  Austin,  Architect, 

born  at  Mount  Carmel  December  4,  1804, 

died  at  New  Haven,  December  17  ^  1891. 

A  good  designer  and  a  sound  builder. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  the 
leading  architect  of  this  region. 

A  pupil  of  Ithiel  Town. 


Note.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  stumbled  upon 
a  reference  to  the  College  Library  in  a  work  entitled,  “His¬ 
tory  of  Architecture,  from  the  Earliest  Times;  Its  Present 
Condition  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Tuthill,  published  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1848.  Mrs.  Tuthill89  was  born  in  New  Haven  and  lived  here 
many  years.  A  veritable  blue-stocking  and  the  Mrs.  Montagu 
of  her  day,  she  wrote  with  equal  facility  on  an  amazing  range 
of  subjects — gardening,  architecture,  calisthenics,  deportment, 
and  “Tales  for  the  Young.”  Mrs.  Tuthill  shows  herself  to  be 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Henry  Austin,  several  of  whose 

89  Mrs.  Tuthill  should  also  have  a  place  in  our  gallery  of  New  Haven 
Worthies;  she  was  “town  born”  and  is  credited  with  having  been  the 
first  to  characterize  New  Haven  as  the  “City  of  Elms.”  Literary,  relig¬ 
ious,  sentimental  and  serious,  she  was  indeed  what  her  generation  was 
pleased  to  call  “a  superior  female.”  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
about  her,  I  fancy  that  the  haute  noblesse  of  the  old  town  found  her 
superior  learning  and  “exalted  worth”  rather  fatiguing.  The  range  of 
her  literary  activity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  titles  of  her  books. 
An  incomplete  list  is  given  in  the  notice  of  her  in  Lamb’s  “American 
Biographical  Dictionary.”  Her  most  important  work  seems  to  have  been 
the  “History  of  Architecture”  referred  to  in  the  text.  This  elab¬ 
orate  work,  published  in  1848  after  the  author’s  removal  to  Princeton, 
is  dedicated  to  the  “Ladies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Acknowledged  Arbiters  of  Taste.”  In  her  preface,  Mrs.  Tuthill  observes  : 
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designs  are  illustrated  in  her  big  book,  including  a  full  page 
engraving  of  the  College  Library  almost  exactly  following  the 
engraving  already  referred  to  above  as  having  been  published 
in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  In  her  text,  Mrs.  Tuthill  says : 

“Yale  College  Library  is  built  of  rough  freestone,  and  is  a 
symmetrical  effective  building,  in  the  Gothic  style  (Plate 
XXVII).  The  main  building  is  devoted  to  the  hall  for  the 
library  of  the  College,  the  wings  to  rooms  for  the  society 
libraries.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  beautifully  arranged ; 
the  windows  of  the  clere-story  and  the  large  windows  at  the 
end  let  in  the  light  from  above,  upon  the  clustered  columns 
and  well-filled  alcoves.  This  beautiful  edifice  was  completed 
in  1847.  Henry  Austin,  Architect.” 

According  to  Mrs.  Tuthill  the  Library  was  not  completed 
until  1847,  only  a  year  before  her  book  was  issued.  If  this  is 
correct,  my  surmise  that  the  engraving  was  made,  not  from 
the  building  but  from  a  drawing,  is  supported.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  this  writer,  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  the  fact, 

“ This  writer  considers  a  taste  for  architecture  as  adding  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life,  such  as  a  taste  for  flowers,  or  furniture,  and  as  suitable 
for  women  as  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  or  Astronomy.” 

Her  classification  of  architecture  among  the  “innocent  pleasures  of 
life,”  paints  Mrs.  Tuthill’s  portrait  at  a  stroke.  The  naive  commingling 
of  flowers,  furniture,  architecture,  chemistry  and  astronomy,  makes  us  of 
to-day  smile  at  yesterday’s  “pursuit  of  culture.” 

But  let  us  suffer  no  delusions.  We  may  be  no  more  secure  than  was  she. 
The  “pursuit  of  culture”  remains,  though  we  have  a  different  quarry. 
In  Mrs.  Tuthill’s  time,  sixty  odd  years  ago,  the  quarry  was  science  and 
art — now  it  is  philosophy.  Sixty  years  hence  will  not  our  successors 
smile  as  they  read  our  “highbrow”  talk,  even  as  we  smile  to-day  over 
the  “aspirations”  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Tuthill.  Listen  to  this  aspiring 
language  from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  everyone 
with  any  pretensions  to  culture  struggled  with  Pragmatism  as  with  a 
new  discovery  and  never  learned  that  Confucius  was  the  great  founder 
of  the  Cult !  “Pragmatism  in  its  all  aroundness  must  consider  pluralism. 
Monism  must  establish  unity,  otherwise  it  is  a  failure.  Pluralism  may 
easily  be  satisfied  with  a  small  number.  Pragmatism  abjures  absolute 
monism,  also  absolute  pluralism.  Since  monism  is  devoted  to  one,  then 
pragmatism  must  be  classed  with  pluralism.”  It  is  not  given  to  many  to 
understand  that.  Mrs.  Tuthill’s  portrait  should  hang  in  the  same  gallery 
with  portraits  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Mrs.  Perez  Morton,  Mrs.  Emma 
Hart  Willard  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  the  “American  Hemans.” 
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must  be  regarded  as  conclusive ;  or  at  least,  of  such  force  that 
it  can  be  disturbed  only  by  the  statement  of  someone  in  an 
equally  good  position  to  know  the  fact,  and  writing  equally 
near  the  date  of  the  event. 

I  daresay  that  my  effort  to  ascertain  the  fact  about  the 
authorship  of  the  design  of  the  old  College  Library  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  thing,  but  there  is  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  putting  credit  where  it  belongs  and  a  pleasure  in  such 
an  investigation  apart  from  the  result. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June,  1910. 


LINONIAN  AND  THE  OLD  LIBRARY 
(Reprinted  from  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  Feb.  21,,  1918.) 

Sir: — I  learn  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  that  the  old  College  Library 
is  to  be  radically  reconstructed  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities,  so  that  the 
present  Dwight  Hall  building  may  be  torn  down  to  provide  a  site  for  a 
new  recitation  building  which  is  greatly  needed,  and  for  which,  as  I  am 
told,  money  is  available  as  soon  as  a  site  can  be  found.  But  why  recon¬ 
struct  and  so  ruin  the  old  College  Library,  the  most  admired  of  all  Yale 
buildings?  Osborn  Hall  could  well  be  spared  as  a  recitation  building  and 
would  better  serve  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  than  the  Old  Library, 
both  as  regards  size  and  location.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  in  some 
quarters  to  scoff  at  Dwight  Hall.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
witnesses  to  its  usefulness.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  side  with  those 
who  have  thought  giving  space  to  it  upon  the  Old  Campus  a  mistake. 
I  learn  that  the  representative  of  the  donor  of  Dwight  Hall  insists  on 
its  retention  on  the  Old  Campus.  The  sentiment  must  be  respected,  if 
agreement  cannot  be  given  it.  If  the  point  of  location  on  the  Old  Campus 
cannot  be  waived  for  a  more  central  location,  why  cannot  Osborn  Hall 
as  above  suggested  be  used  instead  of  the  Old  College  Library?  The 
representatives  of  the  donor  of  Osborn  Hall  would  certainly  welcome  the 
devotion  of  the  building  to  so  worthy  a  use,  since  the  character  of  the 
structure  and  its  location  have  made  it  less  and  less  available  as  a  recitation 
hall. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  who  has  devoted  much  study  to  library 
facilities  and  needs,  that  a  far  better  use  of  the  Old  College  Library  would 
be  to  restore  it  to  its  original  exterior  form  (replacing  in  stone  its  original 
wooden  parapets  and  finials),  and  entirely  to  reconstruct  its  interior  on 
the  alcove  plan,  to  house  some  fifty  thousand  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Academical  students  who  will,  as  it  is  surmised,  be  far  removed  from 
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library  privileges  when  the  new  Sterling  Library  is  built.  I  am  assured 
that  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  Academical  students  would  provide  all  the  books  required  up 
to  some  85  per  cent  Certainly  it  would  be  no  hardship  for  Academical 
students  to  seek  15  per  cent  of  their  books  in  the  Sterling  Library,  even  if 
located  some  distance  from  the  Old  Campus.  The  Old  Library,  so  this 
library  expert  says,  would  easily  accommodate  50,000  volumes  with  room  to 
spare  for  papers  and  magazines. 

The  Old  College  Library  in  its  original  form  was  the  most  admired 
of  all  the  Yale  buildings,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  building  con¬ 
structed  since  it  was  constructed  has  greater  architectural  merit,  though 
I  have  no  idea  that  considered  strictly  as  a  Gothic  design,  it  would  pass 
muster  with  the  modern  students  of  the  Gothic  style.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Old  Library  was,  and  is,,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  best  of  the  old  Yale 
College  tradition,  and  as  such  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it.  It  was  designed 
by  Henry  Austin,  a  pupil  of  Ithiel  Town,  the  designer  of  Center  Church 
and  many  other  famous  buildings.  Austin  was  the  nominal  designer, 
perhaps  not  the  actual  designer.  Up  to  this  time  his  designs  had  been 
largely  in  the  pseudo  classical  style.  It  is  suspected  that  the  Old  Library 
design  was  largely  the  work  of  an  English  draftsman,  Flockton  by  name, 
employed  by  him  at  the  time — a  man  of  education  and  training  who  had 
drifted  to  America.  Presumably  this  draftsman  had  studied  the  works 
of  Pugin  whose  studies  in  the  Gothic  were  at  the  time  attracting  great 
attention  in  England.  Austin  had  in  his  library  two  volumes  of  Pugin’s 
works,  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Town,  his  master.  King’s 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Old 
Library,  whether  the  design  was  the  work  of  Austin  or  his  educated  but 
shiftless  assistant. 

If  the  Old  Library  were  restored  to  its  original  exterior  form,  and  its 
interior  were  constructed  on  the  alcove  plan  and  filled  with  books,  as 
suggested,  I  am  confident  that  we  should  shortly  see  a  great  return  to 
the  use  of  books  by  the  academical  students,,  and  I  think  it  will  be  agreed 
that  nothing  is  more  desirable,  since  the  ideals  of  life  are  drawn  from 
books  more  than  from  any  other  source.  Should  the  Old  Library  build¬ 
ing  be  so  reconstructed,  the  scattered  books  of  Linonian  and  Brothers 
libraries  should  be  reassembled  in  it,  of  course,  and  new  force  and  life 
given  to  those  great  and  valuable  traditions.  Such  a  library  might  hence¬ 
forth  be  known  as  the  Linonian  and  Brothers  Library,  and  the  statue  of 
Hale,  who  more  than  anyone  else  founded  the  Linonian  Library,  might 
be  removed  from  its  present  location  in  front  of  Connecticut  Hall  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  library  building. 

I  believe  that  the  project  above  outlined,  if  carried  out,  would  do  more 
to  strengthen  the  old  foundations  of  Yale  College  and  reaffirm  its  best 
traditions  than  any  other  one  thing  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  It  is 
clear  that  in  all  this  welter  of  reconstruction  plans,  the  alumni  body 
throughout  the  country  view  with  some  apprehension,  the  possible  loss 
of  something  of  the  prestige  which  Yale  College  has  justly  enjoyed  since 
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its  pious  foundation  now  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  While  our  Masters 
are  busy  with  “articulations”  and  rearticulations  and  what  not,  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Collegiate  School  in  danger  of  being 
lost  sight  of — while  the  steps  of  the  altar  are  being  mended  may  not  the 
fires  burn  lower  and  lower  instead  of  brighter? 

If  the  College  authorities  had  been  wise  enough  years  ago,  to  have 
had  the  entire  holdings  of  the  University  studied  as  one  proposition  and 
a  plan  prepared  for  the  physical  development  of  the  University,  the  new 
library  would  never  have  been  located  on  the  Old  Campus.  It  is  fortunate 
that  only  a  fragment  of  it  has  been  built.  That  mistake,  and  it  was  a 
great  mistake,  certainly  proceeded  from  tfhe  absence  of  that  large 
perspective  which  would  have  been  secured  by  a  carefully  considered 
plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  institution.  Princeton  long  ago 
had  such  a  plan  prepared  and  is  now  building  to  it  to  incalculable  advan¬ 
tage  and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  the  place.  The  preparation  of 
such  a  plan  was  heavily  imposed  upon  Yale  when  the  Hillhouse  property 
was  acquired,  but  no  plan  was  secured;  since  then  the  holdings  of  the 
University  have  been  largely  increased,  but  still  no  plan  has  appeared. 
It  would  seem  clear  that  until  such  a  plan  has  been  prepared,  no  site 
should  be  chosen  for  the  new  Sterling  Library.  The  very  fact  that  several 
different  sites  are  now  advocated,  shows  how  much  such  a  plan  is  needed. 
I  think  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  should  be  invited  to  prepare  such 
a  plan  in  conjunction  with  an  architect  familiar  with  such  undertakings. 
There  is  a  great  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  on 
the  subject  of  the  art  of  planning — the  grouping  of  buildings  on  a  given 
area  of  whatever  size.  In  such  work  aesthetics  play  but  a  minor  part; 
practical  considerations  control.  The  preparation  of  any  working  plan 
for  Yale  should  be  preceded  by  the  collection  from  every  department  of 
the  fullest  available  data  as  to  number  of  students,  courses,  character 
of  courses,  etc.,  etc.  Above  everything  team-work  is  needed,  that  there 
may  be  the  fullest  interchange  of  plans  and  projects  before  the  actual 
work  of  building  is  begun.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  current  rumor  that 
for  above  a  year  and  a  half  a  plan  has  been  in  course  of  preparation,  but 
have  yet  to  learn  who  is  preparing  it  or  that  any  or  all  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  University  have  been  in  any  way  consulted  or 
have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  data  as  to  the  present,  and  suggestions 
as  to  prospective,  needs  of  their  departments.  Is  Yale  preparing  to 
abandon  team-work?  I  cannot  think  so! 

Connecticut  Hall  narrowly  escaped  demolition  only  a  few  years  ago. 
But  for  the  efforts  of  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam,  this,  the  most 
historic  of  all  Yale  buildings,  would  to-day  be  mourned  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  To-day  the  feeling  regarding  it  is  such  that  any  building  on 
the  Old  Campus  would  be  spared  before  it.  Is  there  no  one  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  Old  College  Library — to  save  it  from  further  mutilation, 
to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  beauty  and  rededicate  it  to  its  original  use? 
Are  there  no  sons  of  Yale  foresighted  enough  to  insist  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  foremost  experts  available  of  a  well-reasoned  plan  for  the 
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physical  development  of  the  University  now  entering  upon  a  new  era? 
In  default  of  such  a  plan  the  alumni  can  expect  nothing  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  building  blunders  and  makeshifts  of  the  past.  Will  Y"ale  be 
wise  in  time? 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  February  15,  1919. 

- O - 

AS  TO  SHARING  YALE  PRIVILEGE 
(Reprinted  from  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  Jan.  9,  1920.) 

“December  19,  1919 

“An  open  letter : 

“To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Yale  Corporation: 

"  Gentlemen: 

“I  have  for  several  years  urged  upon  University  officials  two  projects 
which  I  am  now,  at  length,  constrained  to  present  to  you  directly.  The 
first  project  relates  to  the  University  Library,  and  the  second  to  the 
Carnegie  Swimming  Pool. 

“1.  I  desire  to  suggest  that  the  Corporation  shall,  by  a  formal  vote, 
extend  to  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  the  privilege  of  using  the  University 
Library. 

“I  am  well  aware  that  citizens  having  no  connection  with  the  University 
have  long  had  the  privilege  of  consulting  and  even  withdrawing  books 
from  the  Library;  the  number  of  persons  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege  has  been  small.  The  privilege  has  rested  upon  a  social 
basis  more  than  any  other ;  has  been  a  courtesy  rather  than  a  right,  and, 
in  consequence,  has  been  restricted  in  its  scope.  I  should  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  however,  if  I  gave  the  impression  that  the  Librarian  has  not  been 
gracious  and  accommodating  to  persons  not  of  the  college  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Library  is  exempted  from  taxation  by  this  com¬ 
munity.  The  University,  by  accepting  this  exemption,  assumes  at  the  same 
time  a  heavy  obligation  to  make  the  Library  useful  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  not  only  to  members  of  the  University,  but  also  to  the  New 
Haven  public.  Moreover,  if  the  ‘maintenance  of  free  institutions  depends 
upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge/  there  would  seem  to  be  an  additional 
reason  why  the  utmost  use  of  the  Library  as  an  instrument  of  education 
should  be  made.  I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  withdrawing  of  books  from 
the  Library  by  citizens  except  in  a  limited  way,  nor  that  the  Library  should 
be  used  as  a  means  of  purveying  current  fiction,  but  rather  as  a  students’ 
library.  That  section  of  the  community  depending  upon  a  library  for 
works  of  fiction,  may  resort  to  the  public  library,  which  might  easily  be 
strengthened  in  that  direction.  I  apprehend  that  a  large  use  of  the  library 
would  be  made  by  our  citizens,  if  formally  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  My  belief  is  that  the  relations  between  the  University  and 
the  city  would  be  put  on  a  better  footing  by  the  extension  of  a  definite 
invitation  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  to 
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avail  themselves,  under  restrictions,  of  the  books  in  the  Library.  What 
the  self-respecting  citizen  desires  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege,  not 
by  sufferance,  but  as  a  right.  There  should  be  nothing  equivocal  about 
his  status,  as  at  present;  it  should  be  defined. 

“2.  I  urge  you,  by  an  appropriate  formal  vote,  to  put  the  Carnegie 
Swimming  Pool  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  of  New  Haven,  say  from  the 
first  of  July  until  the  fifteenth  of  September,  each  year  hereafter,  unless 
a  trial  proves  that  the  plan  is  not  workable. 

“The  Carnegie  Swimming  Pool,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  and  exempted  from  taxation  by  this  community,  lies  idle  all 
summer.  Its  use  would  be  a  great  boon,  in  particular,  to  the  young  men 
of  the  city,  which  has,  thus  far,  provided  no  public  baths  near  the  center 
of  the  town.  During  the  summer,  no  public  bathing  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  nearer  than  Savin  Rock  on  the  one  side,  or  Fort  Hale  Park  on  the 
other.  These  places  are  so  far  away  that  the  time  required  to  reach 
them  and  return,  makes  their  use  almost  prohibitive.  What  is  needed 
is  a  public  bathing  place  in  the  center  of  the  city  where  bathing  may  be 
enjoyed  without  a  too  great  loss  of  time  and  at  a  small  expense.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  specify  the  regulations.  Small  boys,  of  course,  should  be 
excluded;  a  charge,  perhaps,  of  ten  cents  should  be  made  toward  the 
expenses,  which  should  be  borne  either  by  the  bathers  or  the  city,  unless 
the  University  considers  it  wise,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  bear  the  expense, 
which  would  not  be  great. 

“The  putting  into  operation  of  these  two  projects  would  certainly  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  feeling  and  a  better  understanding  between  ‘Town  and 
Gown.’  But  I  should  prefer  to  place  these  projects  on  higher  ground  than 
the  ground  of  policy  or  of  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  moral  obligation 
exists,  which  can  be  discharged  only  along  the  lines  above  suggested. 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  first  suggest  and  press  upon  the  University 
authorities  the  opening  of  the  Art  School  and  Peabody  Museum  collec¬ 
tions  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  and  also  the  giving  of  free  concerts  on 
the  Newberry  Organ.  These  enterprises  have  so  far  succeeded  that  it 
would  seem  that  these  other  enterprises  herein  suggested  are  worthy  of  your 
careful  consideration. 

“Respectfully, 

“George  Dudley  Seymour. 

“P.  S. — I  find  in  my  files  a  letter  dated  1913,  in  which  Mr.  Schwab 
agreed  to  invite  the  public  to  use  the  Library.  This  was  never  done.” 

- O - 

NEW  HAVEN  APPOINTS  A  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALITY 

IN  1784. 

“The  city  was  disposed  to  foster  immigration,  and  an  elaborate  welcome 
was  prepared  for  visitors  of  a  lower  degree  than  the  French  nobility.  A 
City-Meeting,  held  September  23,  1784,  appointed  a  Committee  of  Hos¬ 
pitality,  consisting  of  Charles  Chauncey,  Pierpont  Edwards,  James 
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Hillhouse,  Timothy  Jones,  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  David  Austin,  and  Isaac 
Beers,  Esqrs.  Their  duties  were  ‘To  assist  all  such  strangers  as  shall 
come  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  therein,  in  procuring  houses 
and  land  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  to  prevent  such  persons,  so 
far  as  possible,  from  being  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  rent  and  the 
value  of  houses  and  lands,  and  to  give  them  such  information  and  intel¬ 
ligence  with  respect  to  business,  markets,  commerce,  mode  of  living, 
customs  and  manners,  as  such  strangers  may  need ;  and  to  cultivate  an 
easy  acquaintance  of  such  strangers  with  the  citizens  thereof,  that  their 
residence  therein  may  be  rendered  as  agreeable  and  eligible  as  possible.’ 
If  this  programme  was  carefully  followed,  the  home-seeker  must  have 
thought  New  Haven  a  true  Arcadia.”  (P.  238,  Levermore’s  Republic  of 
New  Haven.) 


“THE  NEW  BRICK  STATE  HOUSE.” 

“Chief  among  these  buildings  was  an  elegant  and  commodious  brick  State 
House  or  County  Court  House,  built  in  1761-64  by  the  State  and  County 
jointly,  and  standing  a  little  to  the  north  of,  and  much  nearer  Temple 
street  than  the  present  Trinity  church;  it  had  both  east  and  west  doors, 
furnished  with  stone  steps ;  the  first  floor  was  devoted  to  court  rooms  and 
offices,  and  the  second  to  the  use  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  October  sessions,  while  the  third  floor  was  an  open  hall.  The  judge 
of  the  County  Court  was  Col.  James  Wadsworth,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
1748,  of  whose  college  days  an  interesting  reminiscence  is  preserved  in  the 
plan  which  he  drew  of  New  Haven  in  his  senior  year  and  which  was 
engraved  in  1806.”  “New  Haven  in  1784.”  By  F.  B.  Dexter. 

NEW  HAVEN  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1808  TO  ALEXANDER 
WILSON,  THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

“The  breeze  increasing  to  a  gale,  in  eight  hours  from  the  time  we  set 
sail  the  high  red-fronted  mountains  of  New  Haven  rose  to  our  view.  In 
two  hours  more  we  landed;  and,  by  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of  the 
streets,  recollected  we  were  in  New  England,  and  that  it  was  Sunday,  which 
latter  circumstance  had  been  almost  forgotten  on  board  the  packet-boat. 

“This  town  is  situated  upon  a  sandy  plain ;  and  the  streets  are  shaded 
with  elm  trees  and  poplars.  In  a  large  park  or  common,  covered  with 
grass,  and  crossed  by  two  streets,  and  several  foot  paths,  stand  the  church, 
the  State  house  and  college  buildings,  which  last  are  one  hundred  and 
eighty  yards  in  front.  From  these  structures  rise  four  or  five  wooden 
spires,  which  in  former  times,  as  one  of  the  professors  informed  me,  were 
so  infested  by  woodpeckers,  which  bored  them  in  all  directions,  that  to 
preserve  their  steeple  from  destruction,  it  became  necessary  to  set  people 
with  guns  to  watch  and  shoot  these  invaders  of  the  sanctuary.  Just  about 
the  town  the  pasture-fields  and  corn  look  well,  but  a  few  miles  off,  the 
country  is  poor  and  ill  cultivated. 

“The  literati  of  New  Haven  received  me  with  politeness  and  respect; 
and  after  making  my  usual  rounds,  which  occupied  a  day  and  a  half,  I 
set  off  for  Middletown,  twenty-two  miles  distant.” 
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ITHIEL  TOWN:  ARCHITECT:  BRIDGE-BUILDER 
1784-1844.  PATRON  OF  THE  ARTS: 

HIS  FAMOUS  LIBRARY. 

Ithiel  Town,  the  first  trained  architect  to  work  in  New 
Haven,  was  born  in  1784  in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  where 
the  family  had  been  settled  for  several  generations,  originally 
coming  from  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  Towns  were  farmer  folk  of  the  plainer  sort.  Arche- 
laus  Town,  Ithiehs  father,  belied  his  name,  and  died  young, 
leaving  a  large  family  and  a  small  estate.  Ithiel  was  eight 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  with  no  alternative  but  to  be 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  or  go  without  one.  Of 
schooling  he  can  have  had  but  little.  He  was  soon  working 
as  a  house-carpenter.  Then  he  went  to  Boston  and  presently 
attracted  attention  by  planning  some  improvements  in  Bul- 
finch’s  State  House..  The  effort,  as  tradition  asserts,  gave 
him  a  start,  but  what  he  then  did  we  are  not  told.  He  must 
have  made  rapid  progress  at  all  events,  since  in  1810,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  he  came  to  New  Haven 
prepared  to  do  designing  and  building  work.  What  led  him 
to  come  to  New  Haven  the  writer  has  not  learned.  Two  years 
later  (1812)  he  was  chosen  to  design  and  build  Center  Church, 
and  that  work  was  hardly  begun  before  he  was  chosen  to 
design  and  build  Trinity  Church.  Both  of  these  structures 
were  finished  in  1815  when  Town  was  thirty-one  years  old. 
They  placed  him  at  the  very  front  rank  of  the  profession  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  when  he  first 
came  to  New  Haven,  he  built  his  own  designs,  and  this 
practice  as  far  as  work  in  New  Haven  was  concerned,  he 
seems  to  have  continued  for  many  years.  He  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  first  trained  architect  to  settle  in  New  Haven, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  followed  the  custom  of 
the  time  and  built  his  own  designs  and  is  listed  among  early 
New  Haven  builders. 
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He  was  also  noted  as  a  bridge  engineer.  The  “Town 
Truss,”  which  he  patented,  was  extensively  used  in  New 
England  and  also  in  the  South.  In  addition  to  Center  and 
Trinity  churches,  he  designed  the  old  State  House,90  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salisbury  house  (about  1839),  and  other  buildings  for 
New  Haven  as  well  as  some  other  private  residences.  His 
design  for  the  Eagle  Bank  is  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society.  It  was  to  have  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange  Building,  but  the  failure 
of  the  bank  frustrated  the  plan.  The  design  called  for  a 
building  in  the  classical  style.  Town  designed  and  built  about 
1843  f°r  John  Sanford  a  house  with  a  classical  portico  on 
Temple  Street  near  Elm.  The  United  Church  acquired  the 
property  in  1877  and  used  it  as  a  chapel.  In  1885  an 
auditorium  designed  by  L.  W.  Robinson  was  added  at  the 
rear.  In  1912  the  fine  portico  was  removed  and  the  present 
front,  designed  by  R.  W.  Foote,  erected. 

For  Hartford  he  designed  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
Christ  Church,  and  the  old  City  Hall,  which  formerly  stood  on 
Kingsley  and  Market  streets  where  the  police  building  now 
stands. 

For  New  York  he  designed  the  Astor  House  on  Broadway 
and  the  Merchants  Exchange  on  Wall  Street.  From  1829  to 
1843  he  was  in  partnership  with  Alexander  J.  Davis  with 
offices  in  the  Merchants  Exchange.  Together  with  Davis  he 
designed  the  State  Capitol  buildings  for  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana  and  many  other  public  buildings. 

His  library  of  architectural  and  art  books  was  famous — 
probably  the  richest  and  most  complete  that  had  been  brought 
together  in  America  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was 
dispersed  at  his  death,  one  section  being  sold  in  New  Haven, 
another  in  Boston,  and  another  in  Philadelphia.  A  partial 

90  “This  building  (State  House),  constructed  of  stone  and  marble,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ithiel  Town,  an  architect  of  cultivated  taste 
and  talents,  forms  a  prominent  ornament  of  the  city.  It  presents  one  of 
the  best  copies  of  ancient  models  which  our  country  affords,  and  is  worthy 
of  an  artist  who  has  evinced  his  fondness  for  his  profession  by  visiting 
the  best  schools  in  Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.”  Lambert’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  1838,  p.  79. 
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list  of  the  books  is  included  in  the  inventory  of  his  effects. 
(See  New  Haven  Probate  Records,  Vol.  57.)  For  references 
to  his  library  see  Dunlap’s  “History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,’’ 
New  York,  1834,  pp.  299  and  300,  and  410-11.  Atwater’s 
“History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,’’  pp.  536  and  548,  has 
a  brief  and  altogether  inadequate  account  of  Town. 

Town  spent  his  last  days  in  a  house  which  he  built  about 
1832  on  Hillhouse  Avenue.  It  was  sold  to  and  remodeled  by 
Joseph  Earl  Sheffield,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  Town  died  in  New  Haven  January  13, 
1844,  and  is  buried  in  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery,  where  a 
plain  marble  slab  marks  his  grave ;  but  Center  Church  remains 
as  his  monument.  He  left  a  fair  estate;  in  his  will  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  annuity  for  his  aged  mother,  who  married  a 
Tourtellot  after  the  death  of  Archelaus  Town,  his  father. 
He  seems  to  have  inherited  his  gifts  from  her.  His  bust  in 
the  Yale  Art  School  by  Chauncey  B.  Ives,  a  native  of  Hamden, 
was  greatly  admired  when  made.  (See  pp.  193- 194.) 

Town  wrote  several  books,  among  them  “Improvement 
in  the  Construction  of  Wood  and  Iron  Bridges,”  New  Haven, 
1821;  a  pamphlet  with  plates  and  a  frontispiece  engraved  by 
S.  S.  Jocelyn  and  showing  “Town’s  Bridge.”  Presumably 
this  was  the  old  covered  bridge  over  Lake  Whitney.  He  edited 
“A  Detail  of  Some  Particular  Service  Performed  in  America 
during  the  Years  1776-1779.” 

Town  had,  as  the  inventory  on  file  in  the  Probate  Office 
shows,  not  only  a  remarkable  collection  of  fine  books,  but 
also  a  house  full  of  paintings,  engravings,  busts,  casts,  cabinets 
of  curios  and  whatever  else  an  artist  collects.  The  place  was 
a  veritable  museum  and  was  so  called  by  the  townspeople.  It 
was  one  of  the  show  places  of  New  Haven  and  the  privileged 
citizens  took  their  visitors  there  to  see  these  wonders.  In 
those  early  days  the  collector  of  “old  things”  was  not  abroad 
in  the  land  and  the  spoils  of  Europe  had  not  reached  our 
shores  except  as  great  rarities.  For  many  years  a  pair  of 
curious  stone  lions — perhaps  they  were  dogs — bought  at  “Mr. 
Town  s  auction  ’  stood  in  front  of  Dr.  Levi  Ives’  house  on 
Temple  Street;  but  they  were  taken  indoors  long  since  lest 
they  should  find  their  way  to  the  Campus. 
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DAVID  HOADLEY.  THE  “SELF-TAUGHT” 
ARCHITECT.  1774-1839. 

David  Hoadley — styled  “the  self-taught  Architect” — was 
born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in  1774.  His  father,  Lemuel 
Hoadley,  was  a  farmer;  Urania  Mallory,  his  mother,  was 
a  daughter  of  Peter  Mallory  of  Stratford.  He  can  have  had 
no  schooling  to  speak  of,  since  he  began  as  a  boy  to  learn  the 
trade  of  house-carpenter.  His  ability  and  aptitude  brought 
him  to  the  front  almost  before  he  was  of  age,  since  in  1795 
he  seems  to  have  been  taking  a  prominent  part  in  designing  and 
building  a  Congregational  meeting  house  and  an  Episcopal 
church  for  Waterbury.  Just  to  what  extent  Hoadley  was 
responsible  for  these  buildings  cannot  now  be  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained.  But  he  seems  to  have  impressed  himself  upon  both 
structures  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  credited  with  being 
the  virtual  designer  of  both  of  them.  They  were  greatly 
admired  at  the  time  and  were  famed  throughout  the  State. 
Both  have  long  since  disappeared  and  there  is  no  adequate 
representation  of  either  building  in  existence.  From  what 
I  can  gather  about  them,  I  judge  that  though  naive  in  other 
respects,  the  slender  spire  of  the  church  and  the  graceful  open 
belfry  of  the  meeting  house  gave  these  buildings  their  charm. 
Whatever  Hoadley’s  connection  with  these  two  churches  was, 
his  work  upon  them  seems  to  have  at  once  put  him  at  the  head 
of  the  local  designers  and  builders,  though  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy.  In  1800  he  was  employed  to  build  a  mansion  for 
Colonel  William  Leavenworth.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  until  the  house  was  demolished  in  1905  to  make 
way  for  the  Hotel  Elton,  it  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  dignified  and  architecturally  beautiful  house  in  Water¬ 
bury.  In  1800-2  Hoadley  built  in  New  Haven  the  Bristol 
house,  which  has  just  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Ives 
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Memorial  Public  Library  building.  This  house  was  built  by 
“Squire”  Simeon  Bristol  of  Hamden  for  his  son,  William 
Bristol,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  our  Superior  and  Supreme 
Courts,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  Member  of  Congress.  In  1805  Hoadley 
built  in  Waterbury  a  house  for  Judge  John  Kingsbury,  grand¬ 
father  of  the  venerable  Hon.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury  of  the 
present  day.  In  1813  Hoadley  was  invited  to  New  Haven 
to  build  the  United  Church,  which  was  finished  in  1815 — his 
master  work  and  a  work  of  which  any  architect  might  be 
proud.91  At  the  same  time  Hoadley  was  finishing  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Norfolk.  This  has  undergone  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  changes  and  mutilations,  but  it  remains  to-day  one  of 
the  finest  designs  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  About  1815 
Hoadley  was  employed  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Smith  in  build¬ 
ing  what  this  generation  had  known  as  the  “Edwards  House,” 
perhaps  the  most  admired  private  residence  in  New  Haven. 
In  1819-1821  he  built  an  “elegant  mansion”  for  “Don  David 
Cortez  DeForest,”  who  broke  in  upon  the  “academic  calm”  of 
New  Haven  life  at  about  that  time.  If  “Don”  DeForest  was 
not  a  pirate,  or  at  least  in  cahoots  with  pirates,  it  was  not 
because  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  did  not  do  their  best 
to  give  him  that  character.  This  house  in  its  exterior  design, 
by  the  “Don’s”  order,  followed  “Hoppin’s  Folly”  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  a  beautiful  house  designed  by  John  Holden  Green,  the 
noted  self-taught  carpenter-architect  of  that  region.  Hoadley 
supplied  the  design  for  the  Congregational  Church  in  Milford, 
built  in  1823.  This  was  followed  by  the  Professor  Kingsley 
house  on  Temple  Street,  now  occupied  by  Henry  T.  Blake. 
This  was  built  in  1824-25.  Between  1824  and  1827  he  built 

91  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Society,  held  in  the  State  House 
November  29,  1815,  after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee  under 
whose  supervision  the  “New  Brick  Meeting  House”  was  erected,  it  was — 

“Voted,  that  David  Hoadley,  the  Architect  employed  in  the  erection  of 
said  House,  merits  the  approbation  of  this  Society  for  the  substantial, 
elegant  and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  contract, 
and  that  he  be  recommended  to  the  public  for  his  skill  and  fidelity  in  his 
profession.” 
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the  “Tontine  Coffee  House,”  for  which  a  design  seems  to 
have  been  furnished  by  Ithiel  Town,  though  whether  the 
design  of  Town  was  used  or  not  is  not  clear.  Hoadley  was 
the  builder,  at  any  rate,  and  seems  always  to  have  been  credited 
with  being  both  designer  and  builder.  I  have  met  with  no 
instance  where  Hoadley  was  employed  to  build  from  designs 
by  Town,  who  commonly  built  his  own  designs.  The  Tontine 
may  have  been  an  exception.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
Tontine  records  might  determine  the  point.  They  show  at 
least  that  Town  was  paid  $50.00  for  drawing  a  plan.92  It  is 
claimed  also  that  Hoadley  designed  and  built  the  Jonas  Blair 
Bowditch  house,  still  standing  on  Orange  Street.  Hoadley 
also  designed  and  built  the  Dexter  house  on  Church  Street,  now 
known  as  the  Law  Chambers,  and  a  great  farm  house  (now 
demolished)  for  Colonel  Daniel  Beecher  at  Naugatuck.  The 
Russell  mansion  on  High  Street,  Middletown,  was,  as  I  judge, 
Hoadley’s  last  important  design.  This  house,  completed  in 
1828,  has  happily  escaped  alterations  and  is  to-day  perhaps 
the  most  notable  piece  of  domestic  architecture  in  its  locality. 
Hoadley  must  also  be  credited  with  the  design  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Bethany  and  the  Darius  Beecher  house  in  the  same 
town.  Hoadley  ultimately  returned  to  Waterbury,  where  he 
died  in  July,  1839.  An  obelisk  inscribed  “D.  Hoadley” — 
nothing  more — marks  his  grave.  But  the  United  Church 
is  his  real  monument,  even  as  Center  Church  is  the  real  monu¬ 
ment  of  Ithiel  Town.  Bronson,  in  his  “History  of  Water¬ 
bury,”  said  of  Hoadley :  “As  a  self-taught  architect,  Mr. 
Hoadley  had  few  superiors.  He  broke  down,  however,  while 
still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  returned  to  Waterbury  to 
spend  the  remnant  of  his  days.  He  had  a  sound  judgment, 
a  well-balanced  mind  and  a  generous  and  honest  heart.”  An 

92  The  Company  was  incorporated  in  1824  and  between  that  date  and 
1827  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  was  built.  Ithiel  Town  was  paid  fifty 
dollars  for  drawing  the  plans.  A  lease  was  made  to  Drake  &  Andrews 
at  $750  for  the  first  year.  The  building  then  contained  a  Masonic  Lodge 
Room  and  a  ball  room  on  the  upper  floor.  In  1831  the  basement  was 
fitted  up  for  the  post  office  which  later  was  moved  to  Chapel  and  Union 
streets.  Bassett’s  ‘‘New  Haven  Almanac  for  the  Year  1910.” 
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estimate  of  Hoaclley  as  a  designer  is  without  the  compass  of 
this  notice.  But  I  may  say  that  his  work  was  not  academic  or 
“bookish”  (though  he  taught  himself  from  books),  but  was 
vigorous  and  free — Georgian  rather  than  Italian  in  feeling; 
his  designs  were  appropriate  and  graceful  and  his  details  were 
always  elegant  and  refined  in  character  and  in  scale.  With  no 
such  advantages  of  education  and  travel  as  had  Town,  Hoadley 
surpassed  him  in  refinement  and  taste,  though  Town  was  tech¬ 
nically  a  better  designer  and  secured  a  more  monumental 
effect.  But  Town  had  greater  opportunities.  His  designs 
were  generally  for  masonry  buildings,  while  Hoadley’s  designs 
were  generally  for  execution  in  wood.  Town  and  Hoadley 
were  born  within  a  decade  of  each  other;  both  were  sons  of 
farmers ;  both  began  life  as  house-carpenters ;  both  were  build¬ 
ers  as  well  as  designers;  one  was  wholly  self-taught  and  the 
other  largely  so;  and  both  surpassed  any  work  that  has  since 
been  done  in  the  State,  at  least  by  native  designers. 

When  in  1915,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Church  on  New  Haven  Green  is  celebrated,  I 
hope  that  a  memorial  tablet  to  Hoadley  may  be  placed  in  the 
vestibule,  and  that  it  may  bear  an  inscription  something  like 
this : 

“To  the  Memory  of  David  Hoadley,  the  Designer  and 
Builder  of  this  Church.  Self-taught,  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  architects  of  his  day.  Born  in  Waterbury,  1774,  he 
died  there  1839.  He  had  a  sound  judgment,  a  well  balanced 
mind,  and  a  generous  and  honest  heart.” 


Note:  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  place  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church  a  tablet  designed  by  the  late  Henry  Charles  Dean 
of  Boston,  executed  in  Vermont  slate  and  bearing  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription : 
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TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF 

DAVID  HOADLEY 

DESIGNER  &  BUILDER  OF  THIS 
HOUSE  ANN0  DOM1  1813-1815 
SELF-TAUGHT  HE  ROSE  TO  BE  ONE 
OF  THE  FOREMOST  ARCHITECTS 
OF  HIS  TIME.  HE  WAS  FOR  MANY 
YEARS  A  RESIDENT  OF  NEW  HAVEN 
WHICH  HE  GREATLY  ENRICHED 
WITH  HIS  GENIUS  AN  ATTEND 
ANT  UPON  THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS 
CHURCH  BORN  IN  WATERBURY 
1774  HE  DIED  THERE  1 839 

“He  had  a  sound  judgment  a 
well  balanced  mind  and  a 
generous  and  honest  heart” 

This  tablet  is  placed  here  An.  D°. 
1915  by  an  admirer  of  his  art. 


Voted ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  United  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  George 
Dudley  Seymour  for  his  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  in  placing  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  church  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  David  Hoadley  the  archi¬ 
tect,  on  the  centennial  of  the  dedication  of  the  building.  (Vote  passed 
May  10,  1916.) 

Waterbury,  where  Hoadley  was  born  and  where  he  began  his  notable 
career,  retains  unfortunately  no  example  of  his  art  and  still  lacks  a 
memorial  to  him  though  now  enriched  by  several  designs  by  Cass  Gilbert 
and  a  statue  of  Franklin  by  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  a  native  of  New 
Haven.  The  writer  hopes  that  his  repeated  efforts  to  induce  the  Water¬ 
bury  public  authorities  to  erect  a  tablet  to  Hoadley  in  its  beautiful  new 
City  Hall  (designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert)  may  bear  fruit.  (G.  D.  S.  1921.) 
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SIDNEY  MASON  STONE:  180J-1882:  HOUSE- 
CARPENTER;  MASTER-BUILDER; 
ARCHITECT. 

Sidney  Mason  Stone  was  born  in  Milford,  Connecticut, 
August  3rd,  1803.  He  came  to  New  Haven  as  a  young  man 
and  worked  as  a  house-carpenter.  He  soon  became  a  master- 
builder  and  was  so  engaged  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  During 
this  period  he  built  St.  Paul’s  Church  (1829-1830)  as  a  Chapel 
of  Ease  for  Trinity  Church;  the  Doric  structure  (1832)  form¬ 
ing  the  nucleus  of  the  Connecticut  General  Hospital ;  the  Sol¬ 
omon  Collis  house  on  Wooster  Street,  long  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Harry  G.  Lewis;  the  “Elizabethan  Gothic”  Gerard 
Hallock  house  at  City  Point,  and  the  house  on  Crown  Street 
long  owned  and  occupied  by  Caleb  B.  Bowers,  but  built  for 
the  Rev.  Harry  G.  Croswell,  for  forty  years  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church. 

After  working  ten  years  or  so  as  a  master-builder  and  con¬ 
tractor,  Stone  determined  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  an  architect,  preparing  drawings  and  specifications 
and  superintending  work  in  behalf  of  the  owner.  To  better 
qualify  himself  for  this  work  he  took  a  short  course  of  study 
at  the  New  York  University — there  was  not  for  many  years 
after  this  time  a  school  of  architecture  in  the  entire  country. 
According  to  Atwater’s  “History”  he  began  to  work  as  an 
architect  in  1833.  In  an  appendix  to  his  “History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  in  the  United  States”  (N.  Y.,  1834)  Dunlop  says: 
“Mr.  Stone  of  New  Haven,  a  promising  young  architect,  is  just 
rising  to  notice  in  that  city.”  Ithiel  Town  was  still  practising, 
but  probably  by  this  time  Town’s  time  was  largely  diverted 
from  New  Haven  to  his  New  York  office.  Austin  did  not  open 
his  office  until  1837.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Stone’s  career 
as  a  master-builder  overlapped  into  his  career  as  an  architect. 
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To  what  extent  he  designed  the  work  he  constructed  prior  to 
1833,  cannot  now  be  determined, — probably  most  of  it,  bar¬ 
ring  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Mrs.  Tuthill,  in  her  “History  of 
Architecture,”  puts  him  down  as  the  designer  of  the  Gerard 
Hallock  house  as  stated.  Stone  designed  a  great  number  of 
buildings,  including,  it  is  said,  over  one  hundred  churches. 
No  record  was  kept  of  these  designs,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
After  his  death,  an  immense  pile  of  his  drawings  was  sold  for 
old  paper.  I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  material  in 
existence  for  compiling  a  complete  list  of  his  designs,  even  if 
that  were  important.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  give  a  suffi¬ 
cient  list  to  indicate  the  character  and  the  range  of  his  work, 
though  I  am  not  able  to  place  the  designs  in  chronological 
order.  That  task  must  be  left  to  some  other  investigator,  if 
it  be  thought  worth  the  while. 

Among  the  churches  designed  by  Mr.  Stone,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Third  Congregational  Church  on  Court 
Street  (1841),  sold  in  1856  for  use  as  a  Hebrew  synagogue  by 
the  Mishkan  Israel  Congregation ;  The  Third  Congregational 
Church  on  Church  Street  (1856),  a  brownstone  fabric  in  a 
pseudo  Norman  style,  remodeled  in  1890  by  Clarence  H.  Still- 
son,  for  use  as  a  Public  Library;  Mr.  Stillson  removed  the 
original  tower  and  replaced  it  by  a  tower  of  greatly  inferior 
design;  The  College  Street  Church  (1850),  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Mr.  Stone’s  designs;  The  Wooster  Place  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  built  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Hon. 
Chauncey  Jerome;  this  congregation  was  soon  disbanded, 
and  the  church  bought  by  the  First  Baptist  Society  and  long 
known  as  the  First  Baptist  Church;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
an  Italian  church;  The  South  Church  (1851),  also  known  as 
the  Gerard  Hallock  Church;  this  was  subsequently  exten¬ 
sively  remodeled  and  is  now  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  To  this  list  St.  Patrick’s  Church  on  Grand 
Avenue  should  be  added.  Mr.  Stone  also  built  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  West  Haven,  a  dignified  design;  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Essex,  and  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  built  the  New  Haven  Orphan 
Asylum,  New  Haven  Alms  House,  New  Haven  County  Jail 
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and  the  State  Reform  School  in  Meriden.  Among  other 
dwelling  houses  in  New  Haven,  he  designed  the  Pelatiah  Perit 
house  on  Hillhouse  Avenue,  now  occupied  by  Henry  L.  Hotch¬ 
kiss;  the  greatly  admired  Thomas  Trowbridge  house  on  Elm 
Street,  facing  the  Green;  the  Ezekiel  Trowbridge  house  on 
Temple  Street,  now  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  for  Center 
Church,  and  the  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin  house  on  Church 
Street,  for  many  years  occupied  by  Governor  Baldwin’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  William  Dwight  Whitney.  This  is  only  a  partial  list. 

Mr.  Stone  remodeled  the  interior  of  the  United  Church  in 
1850,  and  designed  the  present  highly  ornate  rosewood  pul¬ 
pit,93  which  so  completely  takes  the  place  of  the  altar  of  the 
“primitive  church”  that  before  it  one  is  led  to  exclaim  with 
Matthew  Arnold :  “O,  the  protestantism  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  dissidence  of  Dissent.” 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  man  of  marked  executive  ability,  and  not 
only  carried  on  a  large  business,  first  as  a  master-builder  and 
then  as  an  architect,  but  engaged  in  real  estate  operations, 
not  only  in  New  Haven,  but  also  in  Meriden,  and  accumulated 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  for  a  long  number  of  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  New  Haven  Grays 
and  served  that  command  as  its  Captain.  After  his  death  a 
great  volume  of  his  drawings  was  destroyed  as  already  stated. 
His  working  library  was  sold  as  being  of  no  particular  value, 
while  a  few  architectural  books,  evidently  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Ithiel  Town  in  New  Haven  in  1844,  were 
kept  by  his  family.  This  small  collection  included  two  superb 
large  volumes  of  the  works  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  His 
drawings,  if  they  could  have  been  preserved,  together  with  his 
working  library,  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  future 
historian  of  the  progress  of  building  and  architecture  in  the 
United  States,  since  Mr.  Stone  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  self-taught 
architect,  who  learned  the  trade  of  house-carpenter,  who 
moved  on  from  that  to  take  contracts  as  a  master-builder,  and 

03  This  pulpit  remains  a  monument  to  the  craftmanship  of  John  N.  San¬ 
ford,  a  stairbuilder,  who  executed  it  from  Stone’s  designs.  He  lived  where 
Mr.  Frederick  Thornton  Hunt  now  lives,  on  the  corner  of  Trumbull  and 
Lincoln  Streets. 
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who  finally  became  a  prominent  and  admirable  designer  by 
careful  attention  to  the  handbooks  which  took  the  place  in  the 
early  days  of  American  architecture  of  schools  of  architectural 
design. 

Stone  seems  to  have  studied  the  classical  models  to  advan¬ 
tage;  his  work  in  the  classical  style  was  creditable,  if  not  nota¬ 
ble.  He  had  a  good  sense  of  scale,  his  designs  were  well 
balanced  and  had  a  solidity  of  effect  which  the  architect  of 
to-day  often  fails  to  secure.  His  design  for  the  College  Street 
Church  was  one  of  his  best  churches.  His  Governor  Baldwin 
house  was  much  admired  and  widely  copied.  He  died  in  New 
Haven,  August,  1882. 

I  daresay  that  an  architect  of  our  day,  trained  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  “finished”  at  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome,  would  find  little  to  praise  in  the  work  of 
our  carpenter-architects — Town,  Hoadley,  Austin  and  Stone — 
barring  always  the  Center  and  old  North  Church  designs. 
They  would  criticise  the  work  of  these  men  as  faulty  in  design. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  architects  of  to-day — the  schoolmen — 
will  ever  surpass,  while  few  will  equal,  the  men  of  long  ago  in 
solidity  of  effect.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  older 
men  were  first  of  all  builders  of  buildings  in  stone  and 
brick  and  timber,  while  the  men  of  to-day  are  first  of  all 
builders  of  “houses  of  cards,”  builders  of  houses  on  paper.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  carpenter-architects  had  one  advantage,  at 
least,  over  their  school-trained  successors — an  advantage, 
moreover,  which  led  them  to  excel  in  solidity  of  effect,  one  of 
the  greatest  qualities  of  all  architectural  work.  The  work  of 
our  New  Haven  men  of  the  old  time  illustrates  this  point  and 
enforces  it.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  the  self-taught  man 
was  rarely  bizarre  or  strained.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
invent  new  styles,  or  by  combining  all  styles  to  produce 
striking  effects.  Hence  in  sobriety  and  dignity  of  effect,  they 
often  surpassed  their  successors  who  had  the  advantages  of 
training  in  the  schools.  A  comparison  here  in  New  Haven 
between  the  work  of  the  self-taught  men  of  half  a  century 
and  more  ago  and  recent  work,  supports  this  view. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  TRUMBULL  AND  HIS  WELL-KEPT  SECRET. 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  the  painter,  may  be  admitted  into  our  little  gallery 
of  New  Haven  architects  with  his  design  of  the  small  gallery  erected  by 
Yale  College,  in  1831,  to  contain  his  paintings.  It  is  written  that  “the 
artist  himself  designed  the  building,  the  plan  of  which  included  a  crypt 
for  his  own  remains.”  As  became  a  painter  of  his  period  and  school,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  architecture,  and  made  a  number  of  designs, 
some  of  which  the  writer  once  saw.  In  his  “Reminiscences,”  Trumbull 
claims  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  retention  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  as  originally  designed.  So  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  long  known  as  “The  Treasury,”  is  the  only 
design  of  Trumbull’s  ever  executed.  His  remains,  with  those  of  his  wife, 
at  first  interred  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  Gallery,  were  subsequently  removed 
to  a  vault  beneath  the  Art  School.  The  original  tablet  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

Col.  John  Trumbull  Patriot  &  Artist,  Friend  &  Aid  of  Washington 
A.E.  88  He  reposes  in  a  Sepulcher  Built  by  himself,  beneath  This  Monu¬ 
mental  Gallery,  where  in  Sept.,  1834,  He  deposited  the  remains  of  Sarah 
his  wife  who  died  in  N.  Y.  April  12,  1824,  A.E.  51  To  his  country  he  gave 
his  Sword  and  his  Pencil. 

Few  people,  as  they  daily  pass  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  realize 
that  under  it  repose  the  ashes  of  Col.  John  Trumbull  and  his  Lady,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  England  in  1800.  She  was  a  creature  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  as  long  as  she  lived,  but  the 
secret  of  her  birth  he  kept  and  it  died  with  him.  Not  even  a  member 
of  his  own  family  ever  knew  who  she  was. 

I  got  some  details  of  this  story  from  the  artist’s  grandniece,  Miss  Jane 
Lathrop  Trumbull,  during  a  call  I  made  upon  her  not  long  before  her 
death.  Though  born  in  the  forepart  of  the  last  century,  she  was  still 
unquenchably  vivacious  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century.  Some  remark 
of  mine  pressed  the  spring  of  memory  and  she  had  begun  a  story  about 
“Uncle  John,”  told  so  naturally  (as  though  Uncle  John  were  in  the  next 
room)  that  I  did  not  realize  at  first  that  “Uncle  John”  about  whom  she  was 
talking  was  none  other  than  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  the  portrait  painter, 
aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  and  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  our  epic 
age.  She  remembered  him  well,  though  she  was  but  a  little  girl  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Her  father,  John  Mason  Trumbull,  himself  a  grandson  of  the 
first  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  had  gone  to  London  to  join  his 
Uncle  John,  who  proposed  to  make  an  artist  of  his  namesake.  This  project 
failed,  but  the  nephew  brought  home  the  story  of  his  uncle’s  marriage. 
Miss  Trumbull  related  this  story  as  derived  from  her  father.  As  the 
story  ran,  Sir  Joshua  and  other  friends  urged  Colonel  Trumbull  to  marry. 
At  length  Colonel  Trumbull  told  these  solicitous  gentlemen  that  if  they 
would  come  to  a  certain  church  in  London  at  a  day  and  hour  named,  he 
would  introduce  them  to  Mrs.  Trumbull.  They  agreed  and  met  in  the 
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church  as  directed.  As  they  waited  within,  a  mean  vehicle,  described  as 
for  all  the  world  like  a  ‘‘green  grocer’s  cart,”  drew  up  at  the  church  steps 
and  a  beautiful  woman  alighted  from  it.  Colonel  Trumbull,  ready  on  the 
instant,  hurried  her  to  the  altar,  where  they  were  speedily  made  man  and 
wife.  The  gallant  groom  then  turned  to  his  astonished  friends  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  “Mrs.  Trumbull.”  Her  maiden  name  was  thus  concealed! 
Who  she  was  no  one  ever  found  out.  She  came  to  America  with  Colonel 
Trumbull  and  here  she  died.  Some  record  of  her  marriage  and  her  burial 
may  lie  hid  in  parish  records  in  London  or  on  this  side  of  the  water,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  found,  they  would  disclose  her  real 
identity  or  provide  any  key  to  this  well-kept  secret.  Her  portrait  by  her 
husband  is  one  of  the  canvases  included  in  the  Trumbull  Collection  in  the 
Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  represents  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
distinction.  Other  portraits  of  her  by  the  same  hand  are  in  existence,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  he  often  introduced  her  head  into  his  historical  composi¬ 
tions.  Colonel  Trumbull  himself,  as  tradition  asserts,  and  as  several 
portraits  bear  ample  testimony,  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man.  A 
beautiful  miniature  of  an  engaging  young  officer  in  a  red  coat  is  said  to 
represent  his  son.  This  gem  of  the  art  of  the  miniaturist  is  a  cherished 
possession  in  one  branch  of  the  Trumbull  family,  which,  as  a  family,  has 
shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  Annals  of  Connecticut. 

Though  attended  on  her  earthly  pilgrimage  by  considerable  pride  and 
prejudice,  Miss  Trumbull  could  always  laugh  at  her  pride: — As  a  young 
woman  she  visited  her  uncle,  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  another  distin¬ 
guished  scion  of  the  family,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  then  living  in  a  modest  way,  with  fortunes  looking 
upward  perhaps,  but  with  no  hint  of  the  tremendous  part  he  was  to  play 
on  the  world’s  stage.  During  this  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  an 
evening  party  or  reception,  which  Miss  Trumbull  attended  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trumbull.  When  the  refreshments  were  served 
there  was  not  room  enough  for  all  to  sit  down  except  by  opening  a  down¬ 
stairs  bedroom,  wherein  Miss  Trumbull  presently  found  herself  eating  her 
ice  cream  and  cake.  At  the  time  she  felt  this  to  be  an  indignity — that  a 
daughter  of  the  Trumbulls  forsooth  should  go  to  a  reception  and  be  asked 
to  eat  ice  cream  and  cake  in  a  bedroom !  In  later  years  she  recalled  her 
discomfiture  on  that  occasion  with  captivating  reflections  on  her  pride. 
Still  later,  when  her  Uncle  Lyman  was  in  the  United  States  Senate,  she 
passed  some  time  in  his  Washington  house,  and  saw  something  of  Wash¬ 
ington  society,  but  she  was  not  so  much  given  to  recalling  those  days  as 
those  of  her  girlhood,  when  Colchester  was  the  center  of  a  refined  and 
cultivated  society  and  Bacon  Academy  an  institution  of  great  repute. 
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DAVID  RUSSELL  BROWN:  1831-1910:  DESIGNER 
OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  HALL  AND 
OLD  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 

David  Russell  Brown  was  born  in  New  Haven  May  30, 
1831,  and  died  there  February  21st,  1910.  His  father,  Charles 
Brown,  a  soap  maker,  lived  in  New  Haven.  His  mother, 
Lucretia  Russell,  was  a  native  of  North  Branford.  In  1847, 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Henry 
Austin,  a  leading  architect  of  New  Haven  at  that  time.  In 
a  conversation  with  him  a  few  months  before  his  death,  the 
writer  received  the  impression  that  at  the  time  he  entered 
Austin’s  office  he  had  no  definite  intention  of  becoming  an 
architect.  He  probably  did  duty  as  an  office  boy  before  he 
was  promoted  to  the  drawing-board.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
showed  such  aptitude  for  the  work  that  some  years  later  he 
was  entrusted  by  his  employer  with  the  design  for  our  present 
City  Hall  (1861),  getting  the  idea,  as  he  once  told  the  writer, 
from  an  illustration  he  found  in  an  English  illustrated  publi¬ 
cation  devoted  to  architecture.  The  building  is  certainly  open 
to  criticism  as  a  design  and  is  badly  planned ;  but  it  was  at  the 
time  regarded  as  a  remarkable  performance  and  is  admired  by 
many  to-day,  probably  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  structure, 
due  to  its  size  and  location  more  than  to  anything  else,  though 
it  has  beauty  of  color  and  combines  with  the  County  Court 
House  to  produce  a  fine  mass.  The  bulk  of  the  tower  and 
the  very  large  window-openings,  few  in  number,  also  give  the 
building  an  imposing  character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
design  for  the  City  Hall  was  founded  on  the  Town  Hall  at 
Manchester,  England.  I  questioned  Mr.  Brown  on  the  point, 
but  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  name  or  location  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  which  he  founded  his  design,  which  is  of  course  to  be 
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classified  with  Victorian  Gothic.  Brown  worked  with  Mr. 
Austin  until  1865,  when  he  opened  an  office  on  his  own  account. 
In  1871  he  designed  and  built  the  present  County  Court  House. 
From  1880  to  1884  Mr.  C.  H.  Stillson  was  associated  with 
him.  In  1895  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Ferdinand  Von 
Beren,  which  he  continued  until  his  retirement  from  business  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  after  a  creditable  career  of  nearly 
sixty  years  as  an  architect.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  West  Haven  and  a  communicant  of  Christ  Church.  He  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  new  church  designed  by  Cram, 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

Among  his  works,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  are  the 
Glebe  Building,  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  (1870),  the  Insurance  Building  on  Chapel  Street, 
the  Armory  on  Meadow  Street,  and  the  Connecticut  Building 
for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  He 
also  produced  three  designs  for  the  Soldiers’  Memorial,  but  was 
not  successful  in  winning  the  competition.  One  of  these  was 
an  ornate  column  designed  to  be  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
Meadow  and  George  streets ;  another  a  tower  to  be  placed  on 
East  Rock,  and  another  a  Memorial  Library. 

Brown  did  not  have  the  training  that  Austin  and  Stone  had 
as  carpenters  and  builders,  and  his  designs,  therefore,  lack  the 
solidity  characteristic  of  their  work.  But  his  designs  were 
graceful  and  generally  in  good  taste.  He  did  not  understand 
the  use  of  ornament.  His  aptitude,  it  might  be  said,  was  far 
superior  to  his  equipment.  The  City  Hall  and  County  Court 
House  are  his  notable  designs,  though  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  does  him  more  credit.  The  same  hand  is  plainly 
apparent  in  these  three  designs.  His  initials,  D.  R.  B.,”  may 
be  seen  in  the  keystone  of  the  arched  gateway  uniting  the  City 
Hall  with  the  County  Court  House. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  of  fair  color¬ 
ing.  He  had  in  his  later  years  a  faded  indoors  look.  He  was 
a  quiet  man,  of  few  words — one  pictures  him  as  always  bending 
over  his  drawing-board. 
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ALEXANDER  JACKSON  DAVIS:  180M892  :  PART¬ 
NER  OF  1TH1EL  TOWN;  DESIGNER  OF  THE 
HILLHOUSE  AND  HENRY  WHITNEY 

MANSIONS. 

A  notice  of  Davis  himself  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
list  of  New  Haven  architects,  since  he  was  from  1829  to  1843 
a  partner  of  Ithiel  Town  and  designed  Alumni  Hall  for  Yale 
College,  the  Manor  House  at  “Sachem’s  Wood”  (1828-30) 
for  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  the  poet,  and  in  1837  the  Whit¬ 
ney  house  on  Whitney  Avenue  for  Henry  Whitney,  Esq.  He 
also  assisted  Town,  it  is  said,  in  designing  our  Old  State  House 
( 1829),  I  transcribe  the  notice  of  him  in  Lamb’s  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  United  States. 

Davis,  Alexander  Jackson,  architect,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
July  24,  1803 ;  son  of  Cornelius  Davis,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Theological  Magazine.  He  began  to  study  architecture  in  the 
antique  school  in  1823,  and  opened  an  office  in  his  native  city  in  1826. 
He  conducted  the  business  from  1829  to  1843  in  partnership  with  Ithiel 
Town.  He  was  founder  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  afterward  known  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Noteworthy  among  the  public  buildings 
designed  by  him  are  the  executive  department  and  patent  office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  the  capitols  at  Springfield,  Ill.  (1837),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(1837),  Columbus,  Ohio  (1839),  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (1840)  ;  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1827.  He  died  at  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1892. 

Davis  began  life  as  an  engraver,  and  an  engraving  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  of  the 
“Residence  and  Library  of  Ithiel  Town”  is  signed  “A.  J. 
Davis.”  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  dated. 

The  writer  owns  Davis’  annotated  and  extra-illustrated 
copy  of  Dunlap’s  “History  of  the  Arts  of  Design.”  2  Vols. 
N.  Y.  1834.  Vol.  2  of  this  work  contains  an  extended  notice 
of  Davis,  for  which  he  supplied  the  material.  In  this  article, 
Town  is  given  the  credit  with  Davis  of  several  designs  not 
included  in  my  list  of  Town’s  designs.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  includes  some  designs  the  sole  credit  for  which  I  have  given 
to  Town. 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  RELOCATION  OF  THE 
BUILDING  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  COLONY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

While  I  am  in  no  wise  advised  of  the  purposes  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  His¬ 
torical  Society,  I  am  informed  that  the  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  to  acquire  the  site  of  the 
present  Historical  Society  building  and  so  complete  the  present 
square,  has  led  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  consider  other 
sites.  The  present  building,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Henry  F.  English,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  E.  English,  stands  on  the  historic  spot  once 
occupied  by  the  famous  barn  of  Robert  Newman,  which  the 
fathers  of  New  Haven  seem  to  have  made  use  of  as  a  town 
hall,  and  where  on  June  4,  1639,  the  assembled  planters  ratified 
and  signed  the  “fundamental  agreement”  which  determined 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  of  the  plantation. 

The  subject  of  the  removal  of  a  public  building  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  donor  is  a  delicate  but  by  no  means  a  novel  one 
in  this  hustling  country  of  ours.  When  the  present  site  was 
chosen  for  the  Historical  Society  building  it  was  thought  ideal. 
No  one  then  dreamed  that  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
would  convert  the  square  bounded  by  Temple,  College,  Wall 
and  Grove  Streets  into  a  campus,  nor  that  the  University 
would  acquire  the  Hillhouse  place — the  “domain  of  Sachem’s 
Wood.”  But  all  this  has  happened,  and  the  ultimate  removal 
of  the  Historical  Society  to  another  location  seems  inevitable. 
Therefore,  the  sooner  a  new  site  is  secured  the  better,  since 
central  sites  are  rapidly  being  taken  up. 

I  desire  to  propose  a  site,  recently  twice  suggested  to  me; 
namely,  the  Eli  Whitney  property  on  the  corner  of  Orange 
and  Elm  Streets.  The  suggestion  is  that  this  property  be 
acquired  if  possible.  The  location  is  central  (as  close  to  our 
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public  square  as  any  site  that  is  ever  likely  to  become  available) 
and  fronts  on  Elm  Street,  which  seems  destined  to  become  in 
the  near  future  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  New 
Haven.  The  Whitney  plot  is  amply  large  for  the  proposed 
purpose  and  desirable  on  account  of  facing  south.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  corner  plot  and  hence  ensures  for  the  buildings  upon 
it  an  immunity  from  fire  which  no  inside  lot  can  offer.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  a  high  degree  of  safety  is  indispensable 
to  the  building  in  which  valuable  collections  are  housed. 
Nothing  so  draws  gifts  to  a  museum  as  a  guarantee  of  security 
against  fire.  Furthermore,  buildings  on  the  Whitney  plot 
would  be  ensured  abundant  light  and  air.  The  Whitney 
property  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  site  for  a  building 
designed  to  provide  a  sanctuary  for  the  records  and  relics  of 
New  Haven’s  past,  since  it  is  the  site  of  the  great  mansion 
built  upon  it,  as  is  supposed  about  1640,  by  Governor  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton,  whose  memory,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  greatly 
neglected. 

The  Governor  Eaton  house  was  the  largest  and  the  finest 
of  the  four  great  houses  built  in  New  Haven  at  the  very 
beginning  of  its  history,  and  believed  to  have  surpassed  any 
houses  built  in  New  England  during  the  earlier  days  of  our 
colonial  period. 

The  other  houses  are  those  which  were  built  by  the  Rev,. 
John  Davenport,  Captain  Isaac  Allerton,  Mayflower  pilgrim 
and  the  foremost  merchant  of  his  time  in  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Gregson,  merchant,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  the 
“great  shipped’ 

In  Lambert’s  quaint  and  rare  “ History  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven  ”  published  in  New  Haven  in  1838,  I  find:  “Gov¬ 
ernor  Eaton  built  his  house  on  the  site  which  is  now  the  north 
corner  of  Elm  and  Orange  Streets.  It  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  capital  E,  was  large  and  lofty,  and  had  twenty-one  fire¬ 
places.” 

Lambert  supplies  a  view  of  the  house,  but  fails  to  state 
on  what  authority  the  cut  is  based. 
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The  Rev.  William  Hubbard  of  Ipswich,  himself  born  in 
1621  and  therefore  partly  a  contemporary  of  Eaton,  saw  fit  in 
his  “General  History  of  New  England”  to  criticize  the  found¬ 
ers  of  New  Haven  colony  for  building  houses  so  much  beyond 
their  requirements.  He  says  : 

“They  laid  out  too  much  of  their  stocks  and  estates  in 
building  far  too  stately  houses  wherein  they  at  the  first  outdid 
the  rest  of  the  country,  which  had  been  much  better  reserved 
till  afterwards  when  they  could  have  found  the  matter 
feasible.” 

Isham,  in  his  work  on  “Early  Connecticut  Houses”  (Provi¬ 
dence,  1900),  gives  an  interesting  account  (pp.  97-11 1)  of 
the  Governor  Eaton  house  and  reprints  a  portion  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  inventory  which,  on  account  of  its  particularity,  has 
made  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  house  possible.  From 
this  inventory  it  appears  that  Governor  Eaton’s  house  was 
handsomely,  and  even  splendidly,  appointed.  The  governor 
had  at  times  some  thirty  persons  in  his  household.  We  are 
assured  by  Hubbard  (and  gratified  to  learn)  that  Eaton 
“maintained  a  port  in  some  measure  answerable  to  his  place.” 

Governor  Eaton  was  co-founder  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
its  chief  magistrate  from  the  arrival  of  the  planters  here  in 
1638  until  his  death  in  January,  1658.  Eaton  was  a  man 
of  high  character  and  force,  and  it  is  said  that  no  one  name 
appears  on  the  early  records  as  often  as  his.  He  has,  more¬ 
over,  no  memorial  in  the  city  which  he  helped  to  found,  and  in 
which  he  died.  ITis  lady  was  extremely  peeved  at  having  to 
exchange  London  for  Quinnipiac,  and  urged  him  to  return. 
“You  may  go,”  he  said  (and  she  did),  “I  shall  die  here.” 

The  Eli  Whitney  mansion,  formerly  occupying  the  site  of 
Governor  Eaton’s  house,  was  also  of  historic  interest  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  American  inventors. 
However,  Whitney  did  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  ever  live 
in  the  Whitney  mansion.  He  lived  for  many  years,  and  in 
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1825  died,  at  No.  275  Orange  Street,  a  house  designed  and 
built  about  1800  by  David  Hoadley,  the  architect  of  the 
United  Church,  for  Jonas  Bowditch.  This  house,  though  of 
unassuming  exterior,  is  quite  spacious  and  contains  exquisite 
interior  woodwork,  in  designing  which  Hoadley  excelled. 
Not  long  before  his  death  Mr.  Whitney  acquired  the  Elm 
Street  property  and  secured  the  plans  for  the  present  Whitney 
mansion,  which  was  built  immediately  after  his  death  by  his 
express  wish.  In  it  Madam  Whitney,  his  widow,  lived  until 
her  death.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Pierrepont 
Edwards. 

Without  a  strictly  fireproof  building,  such  as  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Historical  Society  is  soon  to  have  in  Hartford,  owing  to 
the  interest  and  munificence  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  cannot  expect  con¬ 
siderable  accessions  of  supreme  historical  interest  or  high 
intrinsic  value.  Such  things  will  naturally  gravitate  into 
places  where  the  protection  from  fire  is  as  complete  as  the 
modern  art  of  building  can  secure.  The  most  approved  prac¬ 
tice  at  present  is  to  plan  buildings  designed  for  museums  so 
as  to  secure  numerous  small  rooms  for  special  collections.  A 
great  number  of  ill-assorted  objects  cannot  be  well  arranged 
and  studied  in  one  or  more  large  rooms,  for  they  inevitably 
produce  a  confused  and  distracting  appearance. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  building  on  the  site  proposed  might 
not  be  made  to  constitute  a  fitting  and  worthy  memorial  of 
the  late  Governor  James  E.  English,  whose  genius  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  one  and  who  brought  a  sort  of  triumphant  common  sense 
to  the  consideration  of  any  problem.  He  would,  I  think,  have 
been  very  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  site  now  proposed 
-  for  the  building  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  sensible  also  of  the  opportunity  which  may  now  be 
present,  of  thus  utilizing  the  homestead  of  the  first  and  great¬ 
est  governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

If  the  project  herein  discussed  is  favorably  received,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  architect  selected  for  the 
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work  to  consider  the  modeling  of  a  new  building  upon  the 
design  of  Governor  Eaton’s  house,.  If  he  found  that  feasible, 
I  conceive  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  project  would  be 
immensely  heightened.  The  project,  then,  in  its  ideal  form 
is  a  fireproof  building  for  the  collections  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society  upon  the  homestead  of  the  first  and 
greatest  governor  of  the  Colony  and  reproducing  his  mansion 
as  far  as  consistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  safety  and  the 
greatest  measure  of  utility. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  writing  the  foregoing  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  Theophilus 
Eaton  and  Eli  Whitney  in  this  connection,  but  they  are  figures 
of  historic  interest,  and  are  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  concerns  itself  with  our  local  history 
from  the  planting  of  New  Haven  in  1638  down  to  to-day. 

I  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Governor  English  and  his  wife.  The 
proposition  in  its  essence  is  the  removal  of  the  English  memo¬ 
rial  from  one  historic  spot  to  another  historic  spot.  In  case 
a  new  building  should  be  erected  on  the  proposed  site,  of 
course  the  large  memorial  tablet  placed  over  the  fireplace  in 
the  main  room  of  the  present  building  would  be  given  an 
equally  prominent  place  in  the  new  building.  My  project,  in 
a  word,  is  to  place  a  memorial  to  a  distinguished  governor 
of  Connecticut  on  a  site  where  lived  a  distinguished  governor 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

Note.  This  article,  now  reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Chronicle  of  May 
22,  1915,  was  prepared  for  publication  in  a  New  Haven  daily  paper, 
whose  editor  was  constrained  to  decline  it  with  appropriate  thanks.  The 
article  was  timely,  but  the  spectacle  of  an  “interloper”  laying  hands  upon 
an  institution  so  revered,  so  integral,  as  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society,  was  not  to  be  borne.  Some  time  afterwards  the  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  hard  up,  as  I  remember,  for  “copy,”  printed  the  article  with 
some  changes,  about  which  I  was  not  consulted.  The  original  MSS. 
was  never  returned  to  me,  and  so  I  am  unable  to  print  the  paper  as 
written.  G.  D.  S.,  1921. 
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NEW  HAVEN  IN  THE  FORTIES:  HOW  WE 
APPEARED  TO  A  DISTINGUISHED 
SCIENTIST,  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 

(Published  in  the  Saturday  Chronicle  of  February  io,  1917.) 

Dear  Mr.  Editor : 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  readers  might  be  interested 
in  the  following  description  of  New  Haven  as  it  appeared 
seventy-five  years  ago  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
trustworthy  of  English  travelers  who  has  ever  visited  our 
country  and  written  about  it.  I  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the 
geologist,  who  traveled  in  this  country  in  1841-2.  Sir  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  agreeably  impressed  by  New  Haven,  as 
well  he  might  have  been,  since  he  saw  it  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Professor  Silliman,  the  elder,  and  James  Gates 
Percival,  chiefly  known  as  a  poet,  but  one  of  the  best  geologists 
of  his  time  in  this  country.  If  Sir  Charles  were  to  visit  us 
to-day,  I  suppose  that  he  would  be  shown  around  by  Professor 
Gregory,  who  has  been  recently  talking  to  the  women  of  the 
New  Haven  Saturday  Morning  Club  on  the  “Geology  of  New 
Haven  and  its  Environs.”  The  fact  that  Sir  Charles,  who 
was  a  Scotchman,  should  have  found  so  much  in  New  Haven 
to  remind  him  of  Scotland,  is  rather  amusing.  He  writes : 

“The  city  of  New  Haven,  with  a  population  of  14,000  souls, 
possesses,  like  Springfield,  fine  avenues  of  trees  in  its  streets, 
which  mingle  agreeably  with  the  buildings  of  the  university, 
and  the  numerous  churches,  of  which  we  counted  nearly  twenty 
steeples.  When  attending  service,  according  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  form,  in  the  College  chapel  on  Sunday,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  I  was  not  in  Scotland. 

“In  an  expedition  to  the  north  of  the  town,  accompanied  by 
Professor  Silliman,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Percival,  a  geologist  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  State  Survey  of  Connecticut  was 
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entrusted,  I  examined  the  red  sandstone  (New  Red)  and 
intrusive  volcanic  rocks  (basalt  and  greenstone)  of  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Dykes  of  various  sizes  intersect  the  stratified  rocks, 
and  occasionally  flow  in  great  tabular  masses  nearly  parallel 
to  the  strata  so  as  to  have  the  picturesque  effect  of  cappings 
of  columnar  basalt,  although  Mr.  Percival  has  shown  that  they 
are  in  reality  intrusive,  and  alter  the  strata  in  contact  both 
above  and  below.  The  East  and  West  Rocks  near  New 
Haven,  crowned  with  trap,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  their 
outline  and  general  aspect  to  Salisbury  Crags,  and  other  hills 
of  the  same  structure  near  Edinburgh. 

“We  saw  in  Hampden  parish,  lat.  41  degrees,  19  minutes, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  of  sandstone,  a  huge  erratic  block 
of  greenstone,  100  feet  in  circumference,  and  projecting  11 
feet  above  ground.  Other  large  transported  fragments  have 
been  met  with  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  everywhere  straight  parallel  furrows  appear  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  rocks,  where  the  superficial  gravel  and  sand  are 
removed. 

“In  a  garden  at  New  Haven  (August  13,  1841)  I  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  a  humming  bird  on  the  wing.  It  was  fluttering 
round  the  flowers  of  a  gladiolus.  In  the  suburbs  we  gathered 
a  splendid  wild  flower,  the  scarlet  Lobelia,  and  a  large  sweet- 
scented  water-lily.  The  only  singing  bird  which  we  heard  was 
a  thrush  with  a  red  breast,  which  they  call  here  the  robin. 
The  grass-hoppers  were  as  numerous  and  as  noisy  as  in  Italy. 
As  we  returned  in  the  evening  over  some  low  marshy  ground, 
we  saw  several  fire-flies  showing  an  occasional  bright  spark. 
They  are  small  beetles  resembling  our  male  glow-worms 
(Lampyris  Linn.,  Pyrolampis  scintillans  Say). 

“Aug.  13. — A  large  steamer  carried  us  from  New  Haven 
to  New  York,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles,  in  less  than 
six  hours.  We  had  Long  Island  on  one  side,  and  the  main 
land  on  the  other,  the  scenery  at  first  tame  from  the  width  of 
the  channel,  but  very  lively  and  striking  when  this  became  more 
contracted,  and  at  length  we  seemed  to  sail  into  the  very  sub- 
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urbs  of  the  great  city  itself,  passing  between  green  islands, 
some  of  them  covered  with  buildings  and  villas.  We  had  the 
same  bright  sunshine  which  we  have  enjoyed  ever  since  we 
landed,  and  an  atmosphere  unsullied  by  the  chimnies  of  count¬ 
less  steam-boats,  factories,  and  houses,  of  a  population  of  more 
than  300,000  souls,  thanks  to  the  remoteness  of  all  fuel  save 
anthracite  and  wood.” 

(Pp.  10-12,  Travels  in  North  America,  by  Charles  Lyell, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  in  the  years  1841-2,  with  Geological  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.) 

Sir  Charles  was  so  much  pleased  with  New  Haven  and  New 
Haven  hospitality,  that  on  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States 
(1845-1846),  he  came  again  to  New  Haven  and  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Professor  Silliman,  the  elder,  and  by  his  son,  almost 
as  well  known,  Professor  Silliman,  the  younger.  Of  his 
second  visit  he  writes  : 

“We  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  our  speed  the  next  day,  for 
we  were  twelve  hours  in  going  sixty-two  miles  to  New  Haven 
[from  Springfield].  The  delay  was  caused  by  ice  on  the  rail 
and  by  our  having  to  wait  to  let  the  New  York  train  pass  us, 
there  being  only  one  line  of  rail.  A  storm  in  the  Sound  had 
occasioned  the  New  York  cars  to  be  five  hours  behind  their 
time.  We  saw  many  sleighs  dashing  past  and  crossing  our 
road.  It  was  late  before  we  reached  the  hospitable  house  of 
Professor  Silliman,  who  with  his  son  gave  me  many  valuable 
instructions  for  my  southern  tour.  Their  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  however,  though  most  useful,  were  a  small  part  of  the 
service  they  did  me  both  in  this  tour  and  during  my  former 
visit  to  America.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  states  most  remote 
from  New  England,  I  met  with  men  who,  having  been  the 
pupils  of  Professor  Silliman,  and  having  listened  to  his  lectures 
when  at  college,  had  invariably  imbibed  a  love  for  natural 
history  and  physical  science. 

“In  the  morning,  when  we  embarked  in  the  steamer  for 
New  York,  I  was  amused  at  the  different  aspect  of  the  New 
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Haven  scenery  from  that  which  I  remembered  at  the  autumn 
of  1841.  The  East  Rock  was  now  covered  with  snow,  all  but 
the  bold  precipice  of  columnar  basalt.  .The  trees,  several  of 
which,  especially  the  willows,  still  retained  many  of  their 
leaves,  were  bent  down  beneath  a  weight  of  ice.  I  never  saw 
so  brilliant  a  spectacle  of  the  kind,  for  every  bough  of  the  large 
drooping  elms  and  the  smallest  twigs  of  every  tree  and  shrub 
were  hung  with  transparent  icicles,  which,  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  reflected  the  prismatic  colors  like  the  cut-glass  drops  of 
a  chandelier.  As  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  which  was 
crowded  with  vessels,  we  saw  all  the  ropes  of  their  riggings 
similarly  adorned  with  crystals  of  ice.  A  stormy  voyage  of 
nine  hours  carried  us  through  Long  Island  Sound,  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles,  to  New  York.” 

(A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  pp.  179-180.) 

Professor  Gregory  assures  me  that  to-day  we  do  not  at  all 
realize  how  intensely  interesting  the  geology  of  this  region  was 
to  foreign  students  of  geology.  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see, 
as  did  Sir  Charles  back  in  1845-6,  our  harbor  “crowded  with 
vessels.” 

G.  D.  Seymour. 

Feb.  6,  1917. 


THE  DISCRIMINATING  MR.  piNSMORE 

Nat.  Willis  did  not  hesitate  in  1838  to  characterize  New 
Haven  Society  as  “one  of  the  most  elegant  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  world.”  Mr.  Dinsmore  admitted  no  rivals  in 
lauding  the  beauty  of  the  town.  In  Dinsmore’ s  Guide  (March 
1848)  I  find : 

“New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  New  Haven  Bay, 
about  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound  and  is  one  of  the  principal  towns 
on  the  railroad  lines  between  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is  the  handsomest 
city  in  the  United  States.” 


XXIII. 


NEW  HAVEN  IN  18  JO. 

(A  paper  prepared  in  1910  and  read  before  ‘The  Dissenters” ;  now  mainly 

printed  for  the  first  time.) 

One  does  not  have  to  be  antediluvian  to  remember  the  Civil 
War,  though  most  of  the  men  who  are  now  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  day  were  born  after  the  War  was  over,  and  have  no 
memories  of  it  except  those  of  gradually  diminishing  ranks  of 
veterans  marching  the  streets,  or  riding  in  carriages  on 
“Decoration  Day.”  Most  men  born  after  the  close  of  the 
War,  look  upon  the  year  1850  as  belonging  to  the  far  and 
fading  past,  but  to  the  antiquarian,  the  date  1850  wears  a 
decidedly  modern  air,  and  to  students  of  American  Colonial 
history,  anything  after  1800  seems  rather  recent.  I  suspect 
that  one  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
bulks  so  large  in  the  consciousness  of  native-born  citizens, 
that  it  dwarfs  everything  down  to  the  Civil  War.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  first  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  rather  featureless,  despite  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War,  (1846-1849)  ;  the  long 
gap  between  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  is  not  filled  with  historic  mile¬ 
stones  of  sufficient  prominence  to  impress  the  imagination  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

In  his  delightful  and  informing  brochure,  entitled  “New 
Haven  in  1784,”  Professor  Dexter  was  happy  in  giving  to  his 
picture  that  air  of  vernal  freshness  that  really  belonged  to  it. 
New  Haven  was  then  just  assuming  the  role  of  a  city,  and 
shared  the  morning  hopes  of  the  new  Republic.  I  cannot 
expect  to  do  as  much  for  my  picture  of  New  Haven  in  1850, 
when  New  Haven  was  a  small  self-contained  and  self-satisfied 
community,  nearly  homogeneous  in  stock,  with  its  roots  still 
deep  in  the  Old  England  many  of  its  citizens  affected  so 
much  to  despise. 
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I  shall  base  my  sketch  almost  entirely  upon  the  New  Haven 
Directory  of  1850.  Published  only  sixty  odd  years  ago,  this 
little  book  brings  to  view  the  tremendous  and  varied  changes 
the  intervening  years  have  wrought  in  the  life  of  the  place. 
A  well  printed  volume  of  i6mo  size,  it  contains  4,294  names; 
the  population  of  New  Haven,  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
was  22,529.  The  proportion  of  names  in  the  Directory  of 
1850  to  the  entire  population  is  strikingly  high.  The  number 
of  names  listed  in  city  directories  instead  of  keeping  up  with 
the  increase  in  population,  grows  steadily  smaller ;  at  what  rate 
I  do  not  know. 

The  New  Haven  Directory  of  1850  contains  an  excellent 
map,  and  has  about  the  same  make-up  as  the  New  Haven 
Directory  of  to-day.  The  surnames  show  that  the  population 
of  New  Haven  was  then  of  almost  pure  New  England  stock. 
Our  first  Irish  immigrants  came  here  about  1825,  with  the 
building  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  though  the  great  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  “Green  Isle”  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
terrible  famine  of  1842.  Many  “wearers  of  the  Green”  came 
to  New  Haven  in  the  late  “Forties”  to  work  on  the  railway, 
but  the  tide  of  Irish  immigration  did  not  reach  its  full  height 
until  a  few  years  later.  Celtic  names  do  not  figure  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  Directory  of  1850,  and  do  not  occur  in  the 
lists  of  city  officials.  The  few  Irishmen  then  here  had  not 
had  time  to  make  themselves  greatly  felt.  In  such  a  conserva¬ 
tive  New  England  community  as  they  found  here,  they  had 
not  won  much  recognition  as  citizens. 

It  is  significant  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
not  only  here  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  since 
1850,  that  we  do  not  commonly  think  of  our  citizens  of  Irish 
ancestry  as  foreigners,  so  completely  have  they  become  assim¬ 
ilated.  Their  places  as  foreigners  have  now  been  taken  by 
Italians,  Russian  Jews  and  Poles,  whose  unpronounceable, 
though  picturesque,  names  we  trip  and  stumble  over  in  our 
daily  papers.  The  police  columns  of  the  papers  bristle  with 
them ;  and  what  is  far  more  significant,  the  columns  recording 
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transfers  of  realty.  Within  the  decade  even,  these  last  acces¬ 
sions  to  our  polygot  citizenship  have  begun  to  figure  very 
largely  in  the  life  of  the  city.  When  they,  too,  shall  have 
become  assimilated,  who,  in  turn,  will  take  their  places  as  our 
foreigners? 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  were  rather  ungracious  in 
so  deeply  branding  the  Irish  as  “foreigners”  when  they  first 
began  to  “come  over”  about  1825,  since  men  of  their  race 
had  fought  so  gallantly  with  us  only  a  few  years  before  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  One  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  War 
of  Independence  was  an  Irishman — General  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whose  name  rang  everywhere  in  the  Western  World 
up  to  his  untimely  death  before  Quebec  in  1775. 

The  Irishmen  who  took  prominent  parts  in  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  struggle  were  of  a  different  class  from  the  Irish  laborers 
who  came  here  half  a  century  later.  Green  and  uncouth,  these 
new  citizens  were  strong,  willing  to  work,  and  light-hearted. 
Their  ready  and  abundant  humor  added  incalculably  to  the 
life  of  a  community  devoted  to  trade,  interested  in  religion, 
and  disposed  to  take  itself  far  too  seriously.  A  bogey 
feature  of  the  situation  was,  that  these  new  citizens  were  all 
staunch  Catholics  and  adhered  to  their  religion  with  a  faith¬ 
fulness  which  might  well  have  shamed  the  “town  born” 
Protestants.  All  New  Englanders  of  that  time  had  an 
ingrained  fear  of  Rome,  and  resented  the  building  of  Catholic 
Churches  and  the  appearance  of  Catholic  priests  on  the  streets. 
I  am  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  persons  of  the  rigidest  New 
England  traditions  viewed  the  Episcopalians  with  almost  as 
much  dread  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  haute  noblesse  of 
1850  was  mostly  Congregationalist.  It  looked  down  upon 
Methodists  and  Baptists  as  scarcely  of  the  socially  elect. 
The  Episcopalians  escaped  that  arraignment,  but  were  feared 
as  in  some  way  leagued  with  Rome.  Even  the  symbols  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  viewed  with  aversion.  Somehow  a 
cross  surmounting  the  tower  or  spire  of  an  Episcopal  Church 
had  a  vague  menace  about  it,  so  thorough  had  been  the  work 
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of  the  English  Puritans  in  breeding  distrust  of  all  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  historic  church.  All  this  is  not  so  long  ago, 
and  yet  the  other  day  when  President  Taft  appointed  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  fact  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
our  history)  was  passed  practically  without  comment  by  the 
people,  and  was  even  scarcely  noticed  in  newspapers  on  the 
lookout  for  sensational  copy. 

After  seventy-five  years,  roughly  speaking,  we  have  prac¬ 
tically  assimilated  the  Irish.  Whether  we  shall  assimilate  the 
foreigners  of  to-day  with  the  same  rapidity  and  completeness 
remains  to  be  seen  and  is  at  least  doubtful.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  unfortunate  for  the  body  politic  that  the  new  comers 
are  not  the  devout  Catholics  that  were  our  Irish  immigrants  of 
seventy-five  years  ago,  so  completely  have  we  changed  in  our 
point  of  view  toward  the  Roman  Church. 

In  1850,  Henry  Peck  was  Mayor  of  the  City.  In  the  long 
list  of  familiar  names,  I  note  on  the  Common  Council,  Minott 
Osborn,  father  of  Colonel  Norris  G.  Osborn,  Charles  B. 
Whittlesey  and  Henry  Trowbridge,  Jr.  Gardner  Morse  was 
Collector  of  Taxes,  and  Henry  Dutton,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  grandfather  of  our  George  Dutton  Watrous, 
was  City  Attorney. 

The  self-contained  character  and  simplicity  of  the  life  of 
the  community  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  City  Officials. 
Charles  Peterson  and  Luman  Cowles  were  “Inspectors  of  Pot 
and  Pearl  Ashes” ;  Harmanus  M.  Welch,  afterwards  Mayor 
of  New  Haven,  the  founder  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
father  of  the  late  Pierce  N.  Welch,  was  one  of  the  “Inspectors 
of  Boards,  Shingles  and  Timber”;  Adonijah  Parrot  was  one 
of  the  “Inspectors  of  Shooks,  PIoops  and  Heading” ;  Cyprian 
Willcox,  Harry  Prescott  and  four  others  were  “Weighers  of 
Hay” ;  Mariner  Beecher  and  E.  Dickerman  are  listed  among 
the  “Pound  Keepers.”  In  his  Christian  name,  Mariner  Beecher 
reminds  us  of  the  sea-going  element  in  the  population  of  that 
day.  Willard  Lyon,  Nehemiah  Treat  and  John  Munson  are 
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included  in  the  list  of  “Impounders.”  There  were  also  five 
“Inspectors  of  Distilled  Spirits,”  three  “Inspectors  and  Meas¬ 
urers  of  Flour  and  Grain,”  and  four  “Inspectors  of  Oils.” 
Seventeen  men  are  listed  as  “Inspectors  and  Measurers  of 
Wood  and  Charcoal”  ;  but  Willard  Lyon  was  the  only  “Sexton 
and  Hearse  Leader.”  The  election  of  a  “Hearse  Leader” 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  that  lugubrious  vehicle 
was  then  vested  in  the  city,  just  as  in  earlier  and  simpler  days 
each  church  society  owned  a  bier  on  which  the  dead  were 
borne  to  the  grave.  In  England  the  parishes  owned  biers 
which  were  kept  in  the  parish  churches.  When  New  Haven 
“set  up”  its  own  hearse,  I  cannot  say.  Hartford  had  done 
so  as  early  as  1800.  Lyman  Bissell  was  “Captain  of  the 
Watch  and  Special  Constable,”  while  William  Daggett,  George 
Baldwin  and  four  others  were  “Watchmen  and  Special 
Constables.”  In  the  list  of  eighteen  “Special  Constables”  I 
notice  the  names  of  James  T.  Hemingway,  Peter  Arbuckle, 
Reuben  Doolittle,  Amos  Bradley,  Jobamah  Gunn  and  Benjamin 
Webster.  For  the  choicest  examples  and  curiosities  of 
Puritan  nomenclature  we  must  go  back  to  the  England  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  abundant  sprinkling  of  scriptural 
names  in  New  Haven  in  1850  shows  us  that  Puritanism  had 
not  entirely  spent  its  force  at  the  turning  point  of  the  last 
century. 

In  1850  the  consolidation  of  the  City  and  Town  had  not 
taken  place;  that  did  not  occur  until  long  afterwards.  In 
that  year  Alfred  Terry  was  Assistant  Town  Clerk — popular, 
but  all  unconscious  of  the  great  role  he  was  to  play  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  of  the  immense  popularity  he  was  to  achieve  as  New 
Haven’s  martial  hero.  Eli  Ives,  Henry  White,  Thomas  R. 
Trowbridge  and  Levi  Gilbert  were  on  the  “Committee  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Common  and  Undivided  Lands.” 

Joseph  Trumbull  of  Hartford  was  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  Abijah  (“Bige”)  Catlin  of  Harwinton,  Controller  of 
Public  Accounts.  The  Governor  drew  a  salary  of  $1,100 
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per  annum,  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  $1,300 
per  annum.  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  father  of  our  present  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  one  of  our  Senators  in  Congress;  Zachary  Taylor 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
writer  to  find  that  the  name  of  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New 
York,  as  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  listed  with  the  President 
and  Cabinet  Officers,  indicating  the  importance  attached  at 
that  time  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Six 
Temperance  Societies  with  long  lists  of  officers  record  the 
great  temperance  movement  which  had  started  some  years 
before — I  think  about  1838. 

In  the  list  of  “Public  Places”  appear  the  “Alms  House,”  the 
“Bathing  House,”  the  “Cabinet  of  Minerals,  rear  of  College 
buildings,”  the  “Cholera  Hospital,”  the  “Trumbull  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  rear  of  College  buildings,”  and  the  “Young  Men’s 
Institute.”  The  “Cholera  Hospital”  should  by  rights  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  contagious  disease  hospital  which  this 
generation  fought  over  so  long.  The  listing  of  the  “Trumbull 
Gallery”  and  the  “Cabinet  of  Minerals”  among  “Public 
Places,”  makes  us  curious  to  know  when  they  lost  their  public 
character,  which  they  have  regained  only  within  three  or  four 
years.  Of  the  “Bathing  House”  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  later. 

In  1850  the  “Columbian  Register”  was  an  evening  paper, 
and  the  “Journal  and  Courier”  a  morning  paper  as  at  present, 
but  the  “Palladium”  was  then  an  evening  paper.  “The  Church 
Review,”  the  “New  Englander”  (quarterly),  “Silliman’s 
American  Journal  of  Science  &  Arts”  (quarterly),  and  the 
“Yale  Literary  Magazine,”  impart  a  serious  tone  to  the  list 
of  “Newspapers  and  Periodicals.” 

Much  information  is  given  with  regard  to  Railways,  etc., 
but  I  will  only  note  that  in  1850  the  fare  from  New  Haven  to 
New  York  was  $1.50.  The  fare  to  New  York  has  never  fallen 
‘below  $1.50,  though  in  sixty  years  it  has  undergone  many 
fluctuations,  rising  at  one  time  to  something  over  two  dollars. 
During  the  last  few  years  it  has  remained  at  $1.50  until  within 
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a  few  months  it  has  been  advanced  to  $1.55.*  A  page  is 
devoted  to  the  “New  York  &  Boston  Telegraph  Association”; 
“The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company”  (from  New  York  to 
Washington  City)  ;  the  “Washington  &  New  Orleans  Tele¬ 
graph” ;  and  the  “New  York,  Albany  &  Buffalo  Telegraph 
Co.”  “Price  Tariffs”  are  given  at  length. 

Two  Homeopathic  Physicians,  one  Botanic  Physician,  and 
one  Indian  Doctor  are  ranged  by  themselves,  carefully  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  “Physicians  and  Surgeons.” 

In  1850  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  depended  upon  wells 
and  reservoirs  for  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  fire 
protection.  No  less  than  22  city  wells  and  25  reservoirs  are 
listed  and  located.  This  same  year,  however,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation  for  waterworks,  culminating  in 
1862  when  waterworks  were  inaugurated.  The  railroads  to 
Plainville  and  to  New  York  were  completed  in  1848;  the  tele¬ 
graph  came  in  1849.  Street  paving  was  begun  in  1852;  the 
horse  railroad  appeared  in  i860.  The  sale  of  playing  cards 
was  prohibited  by  law  until  1848.  To  offset  that  relaxation  of 
morals,  in  the  same  year  it  was  made  unlawful  to  own  a  billiard 
table  even  for  private  use.  Theatres  and  theatrical  exhibitions 
were  forbidden  until  1852,  and  then  permitted  only  when 
specially  approved  and  licensed.  Most  of  these  curious  items 
I  have  gleaned  from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake’s  address,  on  the 
occasion,  April  25,  1888,  of  the  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Haven. 

The  advertisements  in  the  Directory  of  1850  are  interesting 
from  many  angles— economic,  social  and  artistic.  They  show 
us,  for  one  thing,  that  the  girandoles  and  candelabra  and  old 
lamps  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  antique  shops  to-day,  were 
common  enough  in  all  the  stores  sixty  years  ago.  Skinner 
&  Sperry  combine  the  sale  of  “fancy  goods  in  the  stationery 

*  During  the  World  War,  the  fare  from  New  Haven  to  New  York  was 
advanced,  reaching  its  high  mark  on  Aug.  28,  1920  when  it  was  fixed  at 
$2.64,  the  present  fare. 
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line”  with  “sheet  music,  musical  publications  and  musical 
instruments  of  all  kinds”;  Alfred  Walker  offers  furniture, 
piano  fortes,  mattresses,  hollow  ware,  wooden  ware,  Britannia 
and  cutlery.  E.  Benjamin,  the  predecessor  of  the  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  of  to-day,  calls  particular  attention  to  “Spectacles  with 
Pari  focal  and  every  other  variety  of  glass,  Silver  plated  Cake 
Baskets,  Tea  Setts,  Castors,  Spoons  and  Forks;  Ivory,  Buffalo- 
horn,  ebony,  buck  and  cocoa-wood  handle  Knives  and  Forks.” 
Benjamin  also  invites  attention  to  “Solar  Lamps  of  the  most 
modern  style,  for  churches,  parlors  and  offices,  Candelabras, 
Candle  Brackets,  Girandoles  and  Flower  Vases  and  other 
mantle  ornaments,  in  great  variety;  together  with  a  large 
stock  of  Britannia  and  German  silver  goods.  Also  Com¬ 
munion  Service  constantly  on  hand.”  Lamps  of  all  sorts  were 
pushing  candles  into  the  background,  but  they  did  not  reach 
their  greatest  popularity  until,  as  I  judge,  along  in  the  eighties. 
In  1850  there  was  no  kerosene  oil.  This  came  in  later.  Gas 
was  introduced  in  1849  and  “gas  fixtures”  and  “gas  burners” 
are  advertised  but  not  yet  “featured”  to  any  extent.  Brown 
&  Kirby  offer  a  great  variety  of  Jewelry,  Silverware  and  a  full 
assortment  of  “Lamps  and  Girandoles”  including  “Glass 
Lamps  for  burning  Fluid  or  Camphene,  a  superior  article.” 
William  Augur  offers  “A  great  variety  of  curly  maple,  fancy 
and  Windsor  chairs”;  while  S.  and  R.  Blair  extol  the  merits 
of  “Blair’s  Premium  Patent  Sofas”  with  “Coffins  and  Shrouds 
always  on  hand,  and  every  article  required  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  furnished  at  short  notice.” 

Reuben  Doolittle,  “Keeper  of  the  City  Baths”  at  27  and  29 
Orange  Street,  announces  that  he  “Has  arranged  his  establish¬ 
ment  so  as  to  accommodate  Fifty  at  once,  with  a  Fresh  or 
Salt  Bath  of  any  temperature.”  This  establishment  I  have 
already  referred  to  as  being  included  with  the  Alms  House, 
the  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  the  Young 
Men’s  Institute,  etc.,  in  the  list  of  “Public  Places.”  Of  course 
this  was  before  the  days  of  city  water  and  plumbing  and  set 
tubs.  Hence  these  extensive  city  baths  of  sixty  years  ago. 
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Presumably  the  establishment  was  abandoned  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  city  water  in  1862.  The  application  of  the  poetry 
with  which  Mr.  Doolittle  sets  off  the  advantages  of  his  estab¬ 
lishment  is  not  quite  clear,  though  perhaps  not  inconsistent 
with  baths  “of  any  temperature.”  The  verses  are  obviously 
not  his  own. 

“This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health, 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats ; 

Nor,  when  cold  winter  chills  the  bright’ning  flood, 

Would  I,  weak,  shiv’ring,  linger  on  the  brink.” 

Lockwood  Sanford,  “Engraver  on  Wood,”  advertises 
“Drawings  taken  for  Patents”;  D.  S.  Cooper  at  No.  79  State 
Street  offers  “St.  Croix  Molasses — Sperm  Oil — Sperm  Can¬ 
dles,  New  Haven  Hams,”  etc.,  “Goods  delivered  free” ;  Charles 
Bostwick,  Jr.,  offers  “Patent  folio,  Hard  Leather  &  Common 
Trunks,  Valises,  Ladies’  Hat  Cases,  Carpet  Bags,  Fire  Buckets, 
Whips,  Bitts,  Stirrups  and  Buffalo  Robes.”  In  those  days 
no  one  was  too  poor  to  have  a  buffalo  robe,  since  great  herds 
of  buffalo  then  roamed  the  Western  prairies.  Now  a  few 
dispirited,  half-breed  moth-eaten  specimens  are  cherished  in 
our  Zoological  Gardens,  while  buffalo  skins  are  sought  for 
by  museums.  “Fire  buckets”  suggest  the  great  volunteer 
organizations  of  citizens  who,  equipped  with  small  leather 
buckets,  were  largely  depended  upon  to  put  out  fires. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hullfish,  “Manufacturer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Cigars,”  has  constantly  on  hand  the 
following  brands, — “La  Norma,  Cazadoras,  Yara,  Principe, 
Pellon  Regalias,  Havanna,  Primera  and  Palo  Alto.” 

Whittaker  and  Frisbie  announce  that  “Having  purchased 
the  right  to  manufacture  Carhart’s  Highly  Improved  Melo- 
deon,”  they  “are  now  prepared  to  supply  orders  for  the  same, 
either  at  wholesale  or  at  retail.”  “Melodeon,  that  poor 
creature,”  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  parlor  organ  which  long 
ago  moved  westward  with  the  square  piano.  The  family 
melodeon,  once  inseparably  associated,  as  some  one  has 
observed,  with  “Shall  we  Gather  at  the  River,”  was  by  the 
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ruthless  onward  rush  of  civilization,  swept  back  into  the 
country,  and  but  few  specimens  have  survived.  Professor 
Gregory  [’96]  reports  that  on  one  of  his  tours,  as  school- 
inspector,  he  found  in  a  schoolhouse  in  the  Valley  of  the  Pom- 
peraug,  several  decrepit  melodeons  masquerading  as  desks,  not 
quite  voiceless  but  of  greatly  impaired  articulation.  To-day, 
self-playing  pianos  are  as  common  as  melodeons  were  once 
unusual  and  prized ;  grand  opera  performed  in  New  York  may 
be  heard  by  pressing  the  ubiquitous  electric  button. 

F.  W.  Gilbert  at  43  Orange  Street  sold  confectionery,  kept 
a  dining  saloon,  was  agent  for  Patent  Ice  Cream  Freezers  and 
a  “dealer  in  German  Canary  Birds” — a  pretty  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness  indeed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  tabulate  the  names  listed  in  the 
directory  proper  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven  in  1850  bore  the  names  of  the  original  settlers  of 
1638,  but  such  an  effort  would  far  transcend  my  original  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  list  of  names  I  shall  mention  but  one — that  of 
James  Gates  Percival,  the  poet,  who  in  his  old  age  retired 
to  the  top  floor  of  the  State  Hospital,  which  is  given  as  his 
address.  It  is  a  pity  that  Percival  did  not  somewhere  write 
down  his  own  reminiscences.  As  a  young  man  in  1821  he 
had  been  induced  by  “Don  David  Cortez  De  Forest”  to  grace 
a  celebration,  in  his  elegant  new  mansion  (known  to  this  gen¬ 
eration  as  the  “Sargent  House”),  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  Perci¬ 
val  read  some  uncommonly  poor  poetry  on  that  occasion. 
However,  the  poor  quality  of  the  poetry  did  not  prevent  its 
being  received  “with  unmingled  applause.”  The  piratical  host 
was  noted  for  offering  refreshments  of  an  inspiring  character, 
and  patriotism  warmed  with  wine  does  not  flinch  at  poetry 
however  poor.  Percival’s  excessive  shyness  is  traditional; 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  enlivening  evening  parties  with  a 
few  selections  on  the  accordeon,  which  it  thus  appears  was 
then  received  in  the  best  houses.  The  late  Mr.  Eli  Whitney, 
father  of  Eli  Whitney,  3rd,  [’69]  of  our  day,  once  told  me 
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of  hearing  Mr.  Percival  play.  He  did  not  mention  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  poet’s  long  blue 
cloak  did  not  shelter  a  violin  as  he  flitted,  as  Professor  Beers 
pictures  him,  through  our  elm-shaded  streets  after  dusk.  Now 
I  learn  that  Percival’ s  chosen  instrument  was  none  other 
than  the  accordeon,  outranking  perhaps,  but  not  much  higher 
in  the  scale  of  musical  instruments  than  what  a  recent  writer 
has  called  “that  unpretending  instrument,  the  concertina.” 
We  of  New  Haven  cling  to  “Our  Own  Percival,”  author  of 
“The  Coral  Grove,”  “The  Consumptive,”  “Seneca  Lake”  and 
“The  Suicide,”  because  local  pride  must  be  maintained  at  full 
pitch.  Still  the  thought  of  our  poet  caressing  an  accordeon 
at  the  social  gatherings  of  the  long  ago  cannot  fail  to  be 
distressing  to  the  pride  of  those  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  exalt 
the  elegance  of  social  life  in  New  Haven  in  the  early  lustrums 
of  the  Republic.  Let  us  hope  that  in  1850,  when  we  find 
Percival  a  resident  rather  than  an  inmate  of  the  State 
Hospital,  he  had  given  up  music  and  laid  his  unpretending 
instrument  aside  with  his  old  blue  cape.  He  hardly  belonged 
to  the  New  Haven  of  1850,  but  I  cannot  forbear  this  notice  of 
Percival,  since  he  more  than  any  one  else  connected  the  city 
of  that  time  with  an  earlier,  and  perhaps  more  interesting 
community.  Anyone  who  would  make  his  closer  acquaintance 
should  read  Professor  Beers’  delightful  essay,  entitled,  “Our 
Own  Percival,”  to  be  found  in  “The  Ways  of  Yale,”  and 
Cogswell's  “James  Gates  Percival  and  his  Friends”  (1902). 

In  1850  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  were  pluming  themselves 
upon  what  was  then  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  addition 
to  the  architectural  embellishments  of  the  city.  I  refer  to  the 
old  Chapel  Street  Railway  Station,  completed  in  1849.  This 
building,  three  hundred  feet  long,  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
Union  Streets,  was  built  from  designs  by  Henry  Austin  in 
the  so-called  Italian  style,  provided  at  either  end  with  a 
tower,  that  at  the  Chapel  Street  end  of  the  building  rose  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  pavement,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  bell  and  a  clock.  The  clock  was  given  to 
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the  Railway  Company  by  Mr.  James  Brewster,  one  of  the 
chief  builders  of  the  Road,  its  first  President  and  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  enterprise.  The  main  floor  of  the  Station 
was  suspended  from  a  trussed  roof  by  numerous  iron  rods. 
This  was  an  innovation  in  architecture,  and  viewed  by  many 
with  considerable  alarm.  The  students,  in  particular,  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  suspended  platform,  as  it  were,  and 
visited  it  under  the  direction  of  Tutor  Backus,  who  wisely 
explained  to  them  the  principles  underlying  this  extraordinary 
engineering  feat.  Graduates  of  Yale  prior  to  1874,  when  the 
building  was  abandoned,  have  many  recollections  of  the  “Old 
Depot,”  as  it  was  called,  since  it  was  the  scene  not  only  of  their 
arrival  and  departure,  but  also  of  many  mysterious  rites  con¬ 
nected  with  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  secret  societies.  The 
Directory  from  which  I  have  so  freely  quoted  contains  a 
capital  woodcut  of  the  building  as  viewed  from  Union  Street, 
and  an  ample  and  somewhat  florid  description  of  it,  furnishing 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  city  as  it  appeared  in  1850  from  the 
tower.  “From  the  belfry  of  this  lofty  tower,”  says  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  “lifted  140  feet  above  the  neighboring  streets,  a  most 
extensive  and  picturesque  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  may  be  had.  The  spectator  looks  down  on  a  forest  of 
luxuriant  elms,  maples,  etc.,  intermingled  with  which  are  the 
stately  mansions,  beautiful  cottages,  towering  spires,  and 
tasteful  gardens  of  our  silvan  city.”  Rising  high  above  the 
New  Haven  plain,  this  “lofty  tower”  was  a  striking  feature  of 
the  landscape,  and  a  landmark  for  all  who  “went  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.” 

Mr.  Brewster,  President  of  the  Railway  Company  and  donor 
of  the  “depot  clock,”  was  founder  of  the  Brewster  carriage 
industry  which  for  years  made  New  Haven  famous  but  which 
is  now  almost  forgotten.  His  son,  the  Reverend  James 
Brewster,  was  for  many  years  Rector  of  Christ  Church. 
Bishop  Brewster  of  Connecticut  and  Bishop  Brewster  of 
Colorado  are  his  grandsons. 

Mr.  Brewster  lived  for  a  time  in  the  long,  low  romantic 
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house  of  sweeping  roof-lines  and  many  diamond-paned  win¬ 
dows,  which  stood  until  the  other  day  on  Water  Street,  facing 
the  harbor  from  a  large  lot  between  Hamilton  and  Franklin 
Streets.  Modeled,  it  is  said,  on  the  mansion  of  a  West  India 
planter,  it  never  quite  belonged  in  the  New  Haven  scene.  It 
was  built  about  1770  by  Ralph  Isaacs,  a  rich  Jewish  merchant 
of  many  ships,  who  soon  moved  to  Branford. 

Isaacs  sold  the  house  in  1784  to  Samuel  Broome,  who  in 
turn  sold  it  about  1792  to  Daniel  Green,  during  whose  owner¬ 
ship  it  was  the  center  and  scene  of  a  lavish  hospitality.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  after  Mr.  James  Brewster,  it  was  occupied  for  a 
time  by  Mayor  Chauncey  Jerome,  and  then  for  some  years 
by  a  family  of  Hoadleys,  by  whose  name  it  was  known  when 
the  writer  first  saw  it,  and  was  impressed  by  its  unusual  and 
romantic  character  and  admired  its  winding  mahogany  stair¬ 
case,  ornamented  with  delicate  turned  spindles. 

One  of  Ralph  Isaac’s  daughters  married  Judge  Jonathan 
Ingersoll,  and  their  son,  Hon.  Ralph  Isaacs  Ingersoll,  built  in 
1830,  the  Ingersoll  mansion  facing  the  Green  on  the  corner  of 
Elm  and  Temple  Streets,  long  the  residence  of  Governor 
Charles  R.  Ingersoll  of  our  day.  Governor  Ingersoll,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  the  writer,  was  fond  of  recalling  the  old  days 
when  New  Haven  was  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  especially 
for  Southerners,  who  crowded  the  old  Pavilion  Hotel,  also  on 
Water  Street,  then  a  gay  promenade  bordered  along  the  water’s 
edge  with  overhanging  willows. 

The  hotel  was  built  about  1800  (I  do  not  verify  the  date)  by 
Kneeland  Townsend  and  David  Tomlinson,  and  in  1850,  was 
drawing  to  the  close  of  its  career  as  the  fashionable  summer 
resort  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  was  in 
the  southern  plantation  style,  with  pillared  portico  and  ample 
windows,  and  was  framed  in  a  setting  of  willows  and  other 
trees,  while  in  front  a  sandy  beach  invited  to  bathing  and  other 
water  sports.  Here  came  such  magnates  as  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  and  Southern  families  whose  boys  were  in  college. 

I  cannot  specify  just  what  buildings,  public  or  private,  were 
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erected  in  New  Haven  in  1850.  About  that  time  many  build¬ 
ings  were  put  up  from  designs  by  Henry  Austin,  the  “Father 
of  Architects/’  and  Sidney  Mason  Stone.  Both  of  these  men 
were  self-taught  architects,  and  both  had  worked  as  builders 
before  they  took  up  designing.  Their  work,  therefore,  had 
that  air  of  solidity  which  proceeds  from  intimate  knowledge 
of  actual  building  operations  and  which  is  often  absent 
from  the  work  of  better  trained  architects  whose  experience 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  drawing-board.  Both  Austin  and 
Stone  built  many  houses  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  in  what 
passed  for  the  Italian  style.  Downing,  in  his  book  entitled, 
“Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture,”  of  which  the 
fourth  edition  was  published  in  1849,  illustrates  one  of  these 
New  Haven  houses.  In  a  footnote,  he  says:  “New  Haven 
abounds  with  tasteful  residences.  Hillhouse  Avenue,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  is  remarkable  for  the  neat  display  of  Tuscan  and  Italian 
Suburban  villas.  Moderate  in  dimension  and  economical  in 
construction,  these  exceedingly  neat  edifices  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  models  for  this  kind  of  dwelling.”  We  are  too  apt 
to-day  to  sneer  at  the  admirable  work  of  Austin  and  Stone; 
it  was  well  proportioned  and  scaled,  solid,  sincere,  finely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  was,  however,  almost  invariably 
bad  in  the  matter  of  ornament,  which  was  hardly  ever  organic 
or  constructional;  little  understood,  if  at  all.  The  houses  of 
that  period  were,  I  venture  to  say,  far  superior  in  almost  all 
that  counts  in  domestic  architecture,  to  the  houses  built  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  indeed,  far  superior  in  point 
of  design  to  many  of  the  houses  being  erected  to-day.  The 
middle  of  the  19th  Century  is  often  described  as  the  period  of 
the  lowest  pitch  in  the  architectural  taste  of  this  country;  I 
should  place  the  period  of  the  greatest  architectural  depravity 
at  about  1875. 

In  1850,  the  Green  presented  a  wholly  different  and  far  more 
beautiful  picture  than  it  does  to-day.  The  elms  on  the 
Green — that  great  elm-gallery  once  so  famous  and  now  a  thing 
of  the  past — did  not,  as  I  think,  reach  their  greatest  perfection 
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until  as  late  as  1865,  but  their  beauty  had  been  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  travelers  for  many  years  prior  to  1850. 
Not  to  go  too  far  away  from  1850,  I  may  mention  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  who  came  to  New 
Haven  in  1849,  and  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  came  here  in 
1842.  In  writing  of  New  Haven  he  said  in  his  famous 
“American  Notes”  : 

“New  Haven,  known  also  as  the  City  of  Elms,  is  a  fine 
town.  Many  of  its  streets  (as  its  alias  sufficiently  imports) 
are  planted  with  rows  of  grand  old  elm-trees;  and  the  same 
natural  ornaments  surround  Yale  College,  an  establishment  of 
considerable  eminence  and  reputation.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  Institution  are  erected  in  a  kind  of  park  or 
common  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  they  are  dimly 
visible  among  the  shadowing  trees.  The  effect  is  very  like 
that  of  an  old  cathedral  yard  in  England;  and  when  their 
branches  are  in  full  leaf,  must  be  extremely  picturesque.  Even 
in  the  winter  time,  these  groups  of  well-grown  trees,  clustering 
among  the  busy  streets  and  houses  of  a  thriving  city,  have  a 
very  quaint  appearance;  seeming  to  bring  about  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  town  and  country;  as  if  each  had  met 
the  other  half-way,  and  shaken  hands  upon  it;  which  is  at 
once  novel  and  pleasant.”  (Dickens’  “American  Notes”.) 

In  1850,  Center  Church  had  already  been  disfigured  by  what 
we  of  this  generation  must  regard  as  an  act  of  the  grossest 
vandalism  in  having  the  beautiful  fabric  of  its  Flemish  bond 
brickwork  submerged  in  colored  paint.  At  the  same  time  the 
woodwork,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  painted  white  as 
required  by  its  classical  architectural  character,  was  painted  of 
a  color  to  match  the  colored  paint  on  the  brickwork.  I  am 
told  that  there  is  no  more  striking  example  of  the  decline  of 
taste  in  the  United  States  during  the  forepart  of  the  19th 
century  than  that  of  the  painting  in  1845  °f  the  brickwork  of 
Center  Church,  which  had  been  built  only  so  recently  as  1814. 
In  other  words,  the  same  generation  that  in  1814  built  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  classical  architecture  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  masked  its  beauty  with  colored  paint 
in  1845. 

Up  to  1850  the  United  Church  presented  its  original  and 
beautiful  appearance  of  a  red  brick  structure  with  white  wood¬ 
work.  The  pernicious  example  of  Center  Church  now  had 
its  baneful  effect;  within  the  year  the  United  Church  also 
received  its  bath  of  colored  paint. 

In  1850,  Trinity  Church  retained  the  original  form  in  which 
it  had  been  finished  in  1815  from  designs  by  Ithiel  Town.  It 
was  still  greatly  admired,  though  perhaps  it  did  not  evoke  the 
enthusiasm  produced  when  it  was  first  built  and  so  highly 
praised  by  Timothy  Dwight,  the  elder.  N.  P.  Willis  gave  a 
chapter  to  Trinity  Church  in  an  elaborate  work  called  “Amer¬ 
ican  Scenery,”  published  in  London  in  1839,  for  which  he 
furnished  the  text  and  W.  H.  Bartlett  the  illustrations.  Willis 
was  indeed  ready  to  assert  that  there  was  scarcely  a  House  of 
Worship  in  Christendom  to  equal  it.  In  the  greatly  altered 
form  in  which  we  see  the  church  to-day,  and  shorn  of  its 
beautiful  investiture  of  trees,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
why  in  the  old  days  it  should  have  made  so  great  an  impres¬ 
sion  as  it  unquestionably  did.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
buildings  in  the  Gothic  taste  were  comparatively  rare  in  this 
country  when  it  was  built,  that  it  was  churchly,  in  good  taste, 
and  had  a  wonderful  setting  in  its  place  under  the  elms  on 
the  Green.  No  architect  of  to-day  would  design  a  structure 
like  Trinity  Church  as  originally  designed  by  Town,  but 
undeniably  the  church  had,  in  its  original  form,  great  charm. 

In  1850,  the  western  portion  of  the  Green  between  the  backs 
of  the  three  churches  and  College  Street  was  dominated  by 
the  State  House  designed  and  built  by  Ithiel  Town  to  imitate, 
it  was  claimed,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  Though 
fine  in  proportions,  this  Doric  structure  was  so  cheaply  built 
(in  1828)  that  it  presented  a  much  better  appearance  by  moon¬ 
light  than  by  daylight.  Its  position  there  on  the  Green  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fact  that  New  Haven  was  one  of  the  twin  capitals 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  resort  alternate  Springs  of 
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bucolic  solons,  who  feasted  at  the  Tontine  Hotel  without  stint 
on  the  toothsome  shad,  which  then  ran  in  unnumbered  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  unpolluted  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  Green  in  1850,  the  white  house  of 
Chief  Justice  Daggett  with  its  two  wings  (one  at  each  end) 
was  still  standing.  The  old  Chief  Justice  died  in  1851.  Then 
his  house  was  sawn  in  two  and  drawn  off  to  a  site  on  Columbus 
Avenue,  where  in  a  greatly  mutilated  form  it  may  be  seen 
to-day.  Mrs.  Daggett  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Eneas  Munson, 
at  whose  house  in  New  Haven  during  his  student  days  Nathan 
Hale  was  so  often  a  welcome  guest.  The  Trowbridge  house 
was  built  in  1851-2  for  Mr.  Thomas  Trowbridge  from  designs 
by  Sidney  Mason  Stone.  The  Trowbridge  family  had  long 
been  in  the  West  India  trade  and  had  learned  the  hospitable 
traditions  of  the  planters.  Here  in  his  New  Haven  house 
Mr.  Trowbridge  entertained  Sir  Thomas  Briggs,  merchants 
from  Trinidad,  Martinique,  Demerara  and  the  Spanish  Main. 
No  house  in  New  Haven  is  more  identified  with  the  Civil  War 
than  the  Trowbridge  house.  It  was  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  “Underground  Railroad,”  a  system  for  assisting  the  escape 
of  slaves  to  Canada.  In  this  house  Mr.  Trowbridge  enter¬ 
tained  Lincoln,  President  Hayes,  James  G.  Blaine  (the  Plumed 
Knight),  Minister  Washburn  and  many  other  men  prominent 
in  public  life;  from  its  front  porch  all  the  Northern  victories 
were  celebrated.  Already  crowded  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
New  Ives  Memorial  Library,  on  the  site  of  the  Bristol  house, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  new  New  Haven  County  Court 
House,  on  the  sites  of  the  Smith  and  DeForest  houses,  the 
Trowbridge  house  is  soon  to  come  down,  but  its  beautiful 
columns  are  to  be  again  set  up,  it  is  said,  as  a  front  to  the 
Ezekiel  Trowbridge  house  on  Temple  Street,  now  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  chapel  for  Center  Church. 

In  1850,  the  Judge  William  Bristol  house,  which  we  all 
remember,  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Daggett  house,  which 
was  built  a  few  years  earlier,  and  which  it  followed  in  design, 
in  so  far  as  it  presented  a  balanced  composition  with  a  wing 
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at  each  end.  Who  has  not  stopped  to  examine  the  exquisite 
classical  portico  of  the  Bristol  house  and  gazed  with  admira¬ 
tion  on  its  charming  old-time  garden  laid  out  in  formal  beds 
bordered  with  box?  All  this  was  swept  away  only  the  other 
day  to  make  way  for  our  new  Ives  Memorial  Library.  The 
Bristol  house  was  built  in  1800  by  David  Hoadley,  the  “self- 
taught  architect,”  who  in  1813  came  here  from  Waterbury 
to  build  the  United  Church — his  masterpiece. 

The  Daggett  and  Bristol  houses  were  unique  in  design  for 
this  part  of  the  country,  though  a  house  with  wings  at  either 
end  was  the  common  design  in  the  South.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  houses  were  not  copied  from  any  Southern 
houses.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  design  was  obtained 
from  one  of  the  numerous  books  on  architecture  then  used  by 
New  England  builders. 

In  1850  the  Smith  house,  later  known  as  the  Edwards 
house,  stood  next  on  the  east  to  the  Daggett  house.  Of  all 
New  Haven  houses  this  one,  with  its  beautiful  Renaissance 
front,  has  been,  I  think,  the  most  admired.  Lafayette 
reviewed  the  troops  on  the  Green  from  the  steps  of  this  house 
on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit  in  1824.  The  DeForest 
house,  later  known  as  the  Sargent  house,  stood  next  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Smith  house,  the  Smith  and  DeForest  houses  having 
also  been  built  by  David  Hoadley. 

These  four  houses,  the  Bristol,  Daggett,  Smith  and 
DeForest  houses,  standing  side  by  side,  were  dignified  resi¬ 
dences,  and  if  they  were  not  pretentious  enough  to  have  the 
grand  air,  they  were  beyond  all  peradventure  unusually  ele¬ 
gant  and  refined  specimens  of  architecture  for  this  part  of 
the  world.  For  pure  charm  New  Haven  will  never  surpass 
them;  for  the  outward  expression  of  the  inward  grace  of  a 
still  earlier  day,  they  were  adequate  in  substance  and  perfect 
in  form,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  treasure  their  recollection  with 
whatever  else  we  hold  most  precious. 

Of  the  Ingersoll  house  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Temple 
Streets,  I  shall  not  attempt  an  account,  since  it  hardly  falls 
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within  the  purview  of  my  title  and  since  it  merits  a  more 
extended  notice  than  I  could  here  give  to  it.  I  may  merely 
say  in  passing  that  it  was  built  about  1830  by  Hon.  Ralph  I. 
Ingersoll,  father  of  Governor  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  and  it  pre¬ 
sented  in  1850  much  the  same  appearance  that  it  does  to-day. 
For  wealth  of  association  and  for  treasures,  I  venture  to  think 
no  last  century  New  Haven  house  surpassed  it.  The  Inger- 
solls  were  always,  as  I  judge,  more  identified  with  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  city  and  state  and  the  country  at  large 
than  with  Yale  College.  For  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  an  Ingersoll  had  a  law  office  looking  out  on  New  Haven 
Green. 

In  1850,  the  Tontine  Hotel,  built  in  1824  by  David  Hoadley, 
probably  from  designs  furnished  by  Ithiel  Town,  was  the 
main  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green.  The  City  Hall 
with  its  vague  architectural  ancestry  had  not  yet  been  built; 
its  place  was  occupied  by  the  old  County  Jail,  chiefly  memor¬ 
able,  perhaps,  as  the  abiding  place  for  many  months  of  the 
captives  of  the  Amistad,  whose  defense  by  the  Hon.  Roger  S. 
Baldwin,  father  of  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  is  perhaps 
the  most  notable  page  in  the  legal  annals  of  Connecticut. 
Their  story  has  been  told,  and  well  told,  by  Governor  Baldwin 
in  his  paper  entitled,  “The  Captives  of  Amistad.”  After  these 
blacks  were  brought  here  in  1839,  forty-four  of  them,  male 
and  female,  were  crowded  into  four  rooms  in  the  County  Jail, 
where  they  received  so  many  visitors  that  they  had  little  time 
for  ennui.  Governor  Baldwin  says  of  them: — “On  pleasant 
days  the  captives  were  taken  out  on  the  Green  for  exercise, 
and  performed  many  wild  feats  of  agility  to  the  delight  of 
crowds  of  spectators.”  Life  was  not  as  strenuous  in  New 
Haven  in  1839  as  it  is  to-day,  and  naturally  the  gambols  on  the 
Green  of  these  great  black  men  from  the  west  coast  “drew 
like  a  circus.”  The  negroes  were  provided  with  pantaloon, 
very  appropriately  as  it  would  seem,  since  they  were  abducted 
in  a  barracoon.  The  “girls  were  given  shawls  which  they 
at  once  wound  up  into  turbans  for  their  heads.”  What  a 
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picture  this  scene  would  make : — in  the  foreground  the  open 
Green  already  adorned  with  splendid  elms ;  in  the  background 
the  three  churches  in  a  row,  Trinity  with  its  low  tower  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  delicate  openwork  parapet,  and  the  Center  and 
North  Churches  with  as  yet  unpainted  brickwork;  and  in 
the  middle  distance,  the  huge  black  captives  performing  their 
“many  wild  feats  of  agility”  before  a  crowd  of  citizens — ladies 
and  gentlemen — in  the  early  Victorian  costumes,  which  seem 
so  grotesque  to  us  of  to-day. 

In  1850,  the  Chapel  Street  side  of  the  Green  between  Church 
and  Temple  Streets  was  occupied  by  stores  and  by  the  Park 
House — a  hostelry  famous  for  cuisine  and  home-like  hospi¬ 
tality.  Here  two  years  later  in  an  old  dwelling,  a  stripling  by 
the  name  of  Edward  O’Malley  began  to  “keep  store,”  with 
what  success  there  is  in  this  generation  ample  evidence.  On 
the  upper  corner  of  Chapel  and  Temple  Streets  on  the  site  of 
the  “Boston  Store,”  stood  the  home  of  Augustus  R.  Street, 
Esq.,  whose  daughter  married  Commodore,  afterward  Rear- 
Admiral  Andrew  PIull  Foote.  Above  the  Street  house  on 
the  rise  of  the  hill,  were  the  stately  facades  of  the  Shipman, 
the  Ebenezer  Johnson  and  the  Darling  houses.  The  old  New 
Haven  House  was  in  process  of  erection  on  the  corner  of 
Chapel  and  College  Streets,  from  designs  by  Henry  Austin. 
The  hotel  was  opened  in  1851  with  great  eclat.  A  highly 
laudatory  account  of  the  structure  and  its  palatial  appoint¬ 
ments  appeared  in  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  and  since  I 
have  so  recently  printed  another  account,  I  will  not  enter  upon 
the  subject  here. 

College  Street,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Green,  was  adorned 
in  1850  with  elms,  not  indeed,  competing  with  those  on  Temple 
Street,  but  still  fine  enough  to  be  notable  anywhere  but  in 
New  Haven.  Nearly  up  to  this  time  the  Green  had  been  used 
as  a  public  playground,  particularly  by  the  College  students, 
who  by  some  ancient  prescription  were  allowed  to  have  their 
games  of  wicket,  football,  and  two-old-cat  on  the  very  Green 
itself,  chiefly  using  for  this  purpose  the  space  in  front  of  the 
old  State  House.  The  use  of  the  Green  as  a  playground  for 
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College  students  goes  back  to  an  early  day,  probably  to  the 
removal  of  the  College  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven  in  1716. 
The  space  in  the  rear  of  Center  Church  is  the  traditional  scene 
of  Nathan  Hale’s  astonishing  feats  of  broad  jumping.  In 
the  Dean’s  office  in  “Connecticut  Hall”  hangs  an  old  print  of 
the  College,  engraved  by  Amos  Doolittle,  published  in  1807. 
This  shows  a  group  of  students  playing  football  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Green  “just  over  the  fence”  from  College  Street. 
When  this  ancient  prescription  of  the  students  was  first  chal¬ 
lenged  I  cannot  say.  In  his  Chronicles,  Mr.  Blake  says: 

“In  1848,  when  the  Methodist  Church  was  removed  from 
the  Green,  a  vote  was  passed  in  city  meeting  that  that  part  of 
the  Green  ‘should  never  be  occupied  by  the  students  of  any 
institution  or  any  other  individuals  as  a  play-ground.’  In  the 
same  year  the  Common  Council  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  college  authorities  for  the  suppression  of 
football  playing  on  the  Green  altogether,  but  the  faculty 
objected  so  strenuously  that  the  movement  was  not  pursued. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  the  blow  could  no  longer  be  averted, 
and  in  February,  1858,  a  city  by-law  was  passed  which  forbade 
not  only  the  playing  of  football  but  of  all  other  athletic  games 
in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city.  By  this  ordinance  the 
record  of  the  Green  as  a  public  playground  for  the  practice 
of  games  or  sports  was  brought  to  a  final  and  abrupt  con¬ 
clusion.” 

I  have  it,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Governor  Baldwin 
that  the  old  game  of  wicket  was  played  by  the  students  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Green  from  1857  to  about  i860.  A 
student  then,  he  was  one  of  the  players.  The  police  finally 
stopped  the  game.  There  was  a  tradition  among  the  students 
that  they  had  a  prescriptive  right  as  students  to  play  on  the 
Green,  and  young  Baldwin  was  deputed  to  consult  his  father, 
Senator  Baldwin,  on  the  point.  The  elder  Baldwin  decided 
against  the  students.  It  is  probable  that  this  incident,  in  which 
our  own  Governor  figured  as  a  wicketer,  took  place  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1858. 

In  1850,  back  from  College  Street,  stood  the  famous  “Old 
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Brick  Row,”  of  which  only  “Connecticut  Hall”  (long  known 
as  “South  Middle”)  remains.  This  famous  row  of  brick 
buildings  once  constituted  about  all  there  was  of  Yale  College, 
and  around  them  were  clustered  the  most  cherished  memories 
of  Yale  men  down  to,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago.  What  recol¬ 
lections,  indeed,  their  very  names  call  up — South  College, 
Atheneum,  South  Middle,  Lyceum,  North  Middle,  Old  Chapel 
(1824),  North  College  (1821).  Beyond  North  College  in 
line  with  the  “Old  Brick  Row,”  stood  the  old  Divinity  School 
building  (1835).  In  front  of  the  space  between  North  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Divinity  School  building  stood  the  President’s 
house,  built  for  Timothy  Dwight,  the  elder,  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  President  Day.  They  were,  as  I  judge,  rather 
below  the  average  of  similar  buildings  of  the  time.  The 
Chapel,  built  in  1824,  had  attached  to  the  base  of  its  tower  a 
beautiful  portico,  torn  down  some  years  before  the  building 
itself,  and  apparently  never  greatly  valued  or  admired  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  merits,  if  the  photographs  of  it,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  do  not  greatly  exalt  it,  which  is  not  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  these  buildings  had  the  supreme  merit  of  being 
just  right  in  pitch — they  exactly  suited  their  purpose  and  the 
genius  of  the  place.  Their  correctness  of  pitch,  their  nice 
adjustment  to  the  situation,  their  felicity  of  expression,  their 
relation  to  the  common  life  of  the  day  but  lifted  just  above  it, 
all  combined  to  give  them  a  charm  and  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  the  scene  such  as  none  of  their  successors  has  had. 

The  New  Haven  of  1850  had  the  character  of  an  overgrown 
village  occupied  by  a  home-bred,  home-loving,  homogeneous 
people,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors  for  what  Willis 
had  a  few  years  earlier  described  as  its  “simple  and  pure 
society,”  and  its  “air  of  refinement  and  repose.”  But  the 
greatest  asset  that  New  Haven  ever  had  was  its  noble  elms  and 
particularly  the  great  “elm-gallery”  on  the  Green.  The  “City 
of  Elms”  was  known  the  world  over. 


George  Dudley  Seymour. 


XXIV. 


NEW  HAVEN  RAILWAY  STATIONS: 
PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Morning  Journal-Courier  of  February  u,  1911.) 

In  an  article  published  last  June  to  claim  for  Henry  Austin, 
“Father  of  New  Haven  Architects,”  the  credit  of  designing 
the  old  College  Library,  the  design  for  which  had  been  attrib¬ 
uted,  in  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler, 
to  Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  I  referred  to  the  old  Chapel 
Street  railroad  station  as  having  been  one  of  Austin’s  designs. 
At  that  time  I  found  a  full  page  water-color  drawing  of  the 
station  design  in  one  of  the  two  volumes  of  Austin’s  designs 
preserved  in  the  College  Library.  This  water-color  drawing 
is  dated  1848,  and  was  made,  as  I  can  have  no  doubt,  by  Henry 
Flockton,  an  Englishman,  who  was  employed  in  the  “forties” 
in  Austin’s  office,  and  who,  according  to  an  almost  unvarying 
tradition,  contributed  largely  to  Austin’s  design  for  the  old 
College  Library.  In  my  researches  I  did  not,  however,  hit 
upon  any  contemporary  description  of  the  old  “depot,”  as  the 
building  was  generally  called.  I  am,  therefore,  greatly  pleased 
to  find  in  Bassett’s  “New  Haven  Almanac  for  the  Year  1911,” 
an  admirable  cut,  by  Irving  Hurlburt,  of  the  old  railroad 
station,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  structure  from 
the  leading  article  in  Benham’s  “New  Haven  Directory  and 
Annual  Advertiser,”  for  1849-50,  a  small  but  very  creditable 
compilation  of  its  kind. 

The  appearance  and  history  of  the  old  Chapel  Street  railroad 
station  is  particularly  interesting  to  us  just  now,  when  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  great  structure  soon  to  be  begun  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect  of  the  Ives  Memo¬ 
rial  Public  Library.  New  Haven  sixty  years  ago  was  as  proud 
of  its  railroad  station,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  as 
New  Haven  three  or  four  years  hence  will  be  proud  of  its  new 
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railway  station,  which,  it  is  reported,  will  by  itself  cost  about  a 
million  dollars,  to  which  three  or  four  millions  may  be  added 
for  further  improvements  of  all  sorts  in  other  equipment  of 
the  road  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Bassett  kindly  loaned  me.  the  little  old  volume  referred 
to,  and  from  it  I  have  transcribed  the  entire  account  contained 
in  it  of  the  old  Chapel  Street  Station,  which  was  finished  in 
1849.  The  directory  contains  a  woodcut  of  the  old  station, 
by  Lockwood  Sanford,  whose  place  of  business  was  in 
Mitchell’s  building  on  Chapel  Street,  which  Austin  also 
designed.  Hurlburt  used  Sanford’s  woodcut  in  making  his 
plate  for  Bassett’s  almanac;  but  for  the  illustration  of  this 
article,  I  have  had  Flockton’s  original  water-color  drawing 
photographed  for  reproduction  by  the  usual  half-tone  method. 
The  directory  account,  which  here  follows,  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  the  “advance  agent  of  prosperity,”  of  that  time,  and 
would  do  any  modern  newspaper  reporter  credit: 

“This  beautiful  edifice,  an  engraved  representation  of  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page,  is  situated  in  Union  Street  and 
occupies  the  entire  square  from  Chapel  to  Cherry  Street, — 
being  300  feet  in  length.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  toward  the  East,  with  a  Tower  at 
either  end,  each  25  feet  square, — the  one  at  the  South  end 
being  82  feet  in  height,  while  that  at  the  North  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  140  feet  above  the  pavement  in  Chapel  Street,  and 
156  feet  above  the  track  of  the  railroad.  In  this  latter  Tower 
are  the  Engineer’s  room,  and  the  office  of  the  Company,  as 
also  other  convenient  and  useful  apartments.  The  main  or 
center  edifice  is  a  parallelogram,  100  feet  in  depth,  with  a  floor 
or  platform  76  by  82  feet,  suspended  from  the  roof  by  numer¬ 
ous  strong  iron  rods.  This  portion  of  the  building  is  united  to 
the  North  and  South  Towers,  by  connecting  Wings  52  feet 
in  width. 

“The  grand  entrance  for  passengers  is  from  Union  Street, 
by  a  spacious  doorway  into  the  center  building.  On  either 
side  of  the  main  hall  or  platform  are  extensive  Parlors, — that 
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on  the  left  being  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  profusion  of  rich  and  costly  sofas,  divans, 
chairs,  ottomans,  mirrors,  etc.,  with  convenient  dressing  rooms 
attached.  Obliging  servants  are  always  in  attendance.  The 
Parlor  on  the  right  is  for  gentlemen’s  use,  and  is  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  a  Reading  Room. 

“The  railroad  track,  which  is  16  feet  below  the  floor  of  the 
building,  is  reached  by  easy  flights  of  stairs  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  principal  entrance,  inside  the  building.  The  descent 
to  the  track  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  (or  the 
Canal)  railroad,  is  from  the  West  side  of  the  platform,  directly 
opposite  the  main  entrance.  The  Ticket  Office  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  grand  hall,  with  ornamental  windows  of  ground 
glass,  one  of  which  opens  into  the  Ladies’  Parlor. 

“Beside  the  Parlors,  there  are,  in  the  connecting  Wings  and 
South  Tower,  several  large  and  commodious  rooms,  to  be 
occupied  for  various  purposes  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  company. 

“The  height  of  the  building,  from  the  pavement  in  Union 
Street  to  the  eaves,  is  21  feet,  with  a  spacious  square  dome  in 
the  center,  rising  to  the  height  of  64  feet  above  the  floor. 

“In  the  North  Tower,  at  an  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the 
street,  is  a  clock,  with  glazed  faces  8  feet  in  diameter,  looking 
toward  the  four  cardinal  points.  This  clock  is  to  be  illumin¬ 
ated  with  gas,  so  that  the  hour  of  the  night  may  be  distinctly 
seen  from  all  directions.  Twenty  feet  above  the  clock,  a  large 
bell  is  suspended,  the  ringing  of  which  indicates  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  trains  of  cars  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven,  as  well  as  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  and  the 
New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroads,  all  of  which 
radiate  from  this  central  point.  A  watchman  being  stationed 
in  the  building  at  night,  this  bell  is  usually  the  first  to  sound 
its  note  of  alarm  in  cases  of  fire. 

“From  the  belfry  of  this  lofty  tower,  lifted  140  feet  above 
the  neighboring  streets,  a  most  extensive  and  picturesque  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  The  spec- 
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tator  looks  down  on  a  forest  of  luxuriant  elms,  maples,  etc., 
intermingled  with  which  are  the  stately  mansions,  beautiful 
cottages,  towering  spires,  and  tasteful  gardens  of  our  sylvan 
city. 

“The  design  of  this  beautiful  structure,  which  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  architect,  the  builders,  the  Company,  and 
the  City,  was  furnished  by  Henry  Austin,  Esq.,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Miller.  Its  cost  to  the 
Railroad  Company  was  upwards  of  $40,000.  Long  may  it 
stand,  as  an  enduring  monument  to  the  taste,  the  liberality  and 
the  enterprise  of  its  projectors.” 

I  call  particular  attention  in  the  directory  account  of  the 
building,  to  the  “extensive  Parlors”  (with  a  capital  P),  the 
Parlor  to  the  right  being  “for  gentlemen’s  use”  and  “to  be 
furnished  as  a  Reading  Room,”  and  that  to  the  left  “being  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  is  furnished  with  a  profusion 
of  rich  and  costly  sofas,  divans,  chairs,  ottomans,  mirrors,  etc., 
with  convenient  dressing  rooms  attached.  Obliging  servants 
are  always  in  attendance.”  The  gallantry  of  the  officials  of 
the  railroad  in  providing  all  those  “rich  and  costly”  oriental 
appointments  for  the  ladies  (Place  aux  dames)  before  they  got 
around  to  furnishing  the  Parlor  for  “gentlemen’s  use”  as  a 
“reading  room”  should  not  be  overlooked.  And  those  “oblig¬ 
ing  servants!”  Were  they  “always  in  attendance,”  and  did 
they  really  serve  the  public,  or  stand  red-hatted  in  readiness  to 
receive  a  consideration  expressed  in  silver?  The  whole  thing 
reads  like  an  oriental  romance — like  a  chapter  torn  out  of 
“Vathek.” 

When  I  came  upon  the  water-color  drawing  in  the  old 
volume  of  Austin’s  designs  in  the  College  Library,  I  concluded 
that  the  design  could  not  be  put  down  to  any  school  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  must  be  characterized  as  eclectic,  and  decidedly 
eclectic  at  that.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  old  directory 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  design 
Italian.  I  think  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Italy  its  pro¬ 
totype,  though  I  daresay  the  design  comes  nearer  to  being 
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Italian  than  anything  else.  The  point  is  of  no  consequence. 
Italian  or  Dravidian — it  was  all  the  same  to  our  citizens  of  that 
day.  The  colonial  tradition  had  by  1849  completely  expired, 
and  architecture  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  was  approach¬ 
ing  its  lowest  ebb. 

Referring  to  the  structure  itself,  the  suspension  of  the 
floor  or  platform  from  the  roof  “by  numerous  strong  iron 
rods,”  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  building,  and  one  that  gave 
some  cause  for  alarm,  since  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
roof  trusses  were  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  load.  Mr. 
Theodore  Weston,  of  the  famous  Yale  class  of  ’53,  tells  me 
that,  when  he  was  an  upper  classman,  the  structure,  then 
relatively  new,  was  studied  as  a  problem  in  engineering  by 
him,  and  some  of  his  fellow  students,  who  looked  forward  to 
careers  as  civil  engineers.  He  well  recalls  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  building  with  Tutor  Backus.  This  was  before  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  had  been  opened,  though  Mr.  Sheffield’s 
gift  had  been  announced  and  preparations  had  been  begun 
for  opening  the  school,  when  the  Sheffield  Mansion  on 
Hillhouse  Avenue  should  be  vacated.  Mr.  Sheffield  had 
only  a  few  years  before  (in  1844)  bought  the  man¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  built  about  1832  by  Ithiel  Town,  and 
had  remodeled  it  in  much  its  present  external  form.  Mr. 
Weston  thinks  that  an  examination  of  the  college  publications 
of  the  time,  the  “Lit,”  the  “Tomahawk,”  or  the  “Banner,” 
would  bring  to  light  articles  on  the  old  station  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  college  students.  But  that  investigation  must  be 
left  to  other  hands. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  Austin  got  the  idea 
of  suspending  the  floor  or  platform  of  the  structure  by  iron 
rods  from  a  trussed  roof.  While  that  was  not  altogether  new 
in  American  practice,  it  was  far  from  common,  and  so  marked 
a  novelty  as  to  be  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  to  Austin’s  credit  that  his  courage  and  resources 
were  equal  to  the  trial  of  such  a  new  thing  in  building  as  this 
suspension  principle,  especially  as  he  was  neither  a  trained 
engineer  nor  a  trained  architect. 
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Mr.  Weston,  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  civil 
engineer,  looks  back  upon  New  Haven  as  he  knew  it  in  the 
“fifties,”  with  lively  interest,  and  could  supply  many  items 
about  the  old  town,  if  he  would. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  for  many  years  past,  New  Haven, 
and,  indeed,  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
owned  “body  and  soul”  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  about  it,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  beginning, 
the  attitude  of  the  road  was  one  of  gratitude  for  favors 
received,  and  of  a  desire  to  reciprocate  them.  The  concessive 
language  employed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  road  in 
those  old  days,  is  worthy  of  note.  I  quote  from  Mr.  George 
Dutton  Watrous’  article  on  “Travel  and  Transportation”  in 
Atwater’s  History  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  p.  369 : 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  three  leases  conveyed 
lands  south  of  Chapel  Street,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  station  house.  Upon  these  was  erected  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Old  Depot,  which  was  used  as  a  passenger 
station  by  the  principal  roads  of  the  city,  until  the  building 
of  the  new  depot  at  the  foot  of  Meadow  Street  in  1874. 
Admirers  of  that  artistic  structure  may  be  interested  in  the 
allusion  to  it  made  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  1849. 

“The  liberal  treatment  and  high  consideration  extended  to 
this  company  by  the  government  and  intelligent  citizens  of 
New  Haven,  have  induced  the  only  departure  from  a  strict 
rule  of  economy  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  directors,  and  have  led  to  the  erection  of 
a  station-house,  from  a  design  of  a  popular  architect  of  the 
city,  of  more  ornament  and  elegance  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  built. 

“The  clock  was  presented  by  an  owner  of  one  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings. 

“There  were  further  delays,  which  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  station  until  the  winter  of  1849.” 
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How  great  the  changes  in  the  city  have  been  since  the  old 
station  was  built  in  ’49  may  be  gathered  from  the  description 
in  the  old  directory,  of  the  view  of  the  city  from  the  main 
tower : 

“From  the  belfry  of  this  lofty  tower,  lifted  140  feet  above 
the  neighboring  streets,  a  most  extensive  and  picturesque  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  The  specta¬ 
tor  looks  down  on  a  forest  of  luxuriant  elms,  maples,  etc., 
intermingled  with  which  are  the  stately  mansions,  beautiful 
cottages,  towering  spires,  and  tasteful  gardens  of  our  sylvan 
city.” 

Those  were  “happy  days.”  New  Haven  was  not  much 
more  than  an  overgrown  village,  the  elms  were  at  or  nearing 
the  very  height  of  their  glory,  the  automobile  and  the  flat¬ 
wheeled  trolley  car  were  not  as  yet,  work  was  a-plenty,  living 
was  cheap,  trusts  were  unheard  of,  germs  and  flies  were  not 
the  bugbears  they  now  are.  New  Haven  was  still  a  capitol 
city,  and  the  resort  of  bucolic  solons  who,  with  each  recurring 
spring,  filled  our  classic  State  House,  and  feasted  at  the  Ton¬ 
tine  Hotel  without  stint  on  the  toothsome  shad,  which  then  ran 
in  unnumbered  thousands  in  the  unpolluted  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  We  shudder  at  the  “walnut  and  rep”  and 
the  silver-plated  ice  pitcher  of  those  simple  days,  but  the 
telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  wireless  telegraph,  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  aeroplane,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie,  ragtime 
music,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  with  his  great  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  have  not  brought 
complete  happiness  to  mankind  after  all,  unless  we  except  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who,  with  all  his  inhuman  activity,  not  long  ago 
announced  from  the  portals  of  the  White  House  that  he  had 
had  a  “perfectly  corking  time.” 

One  does  not  have  to  be  the  “oldest  inhabitant”  to  remember 
when  the  old  station  was  in  use.  Below  stairs,  at  the  level  of 
the  tracks,  it  was  a  cavernous  place,  dark,  confused  and  filled 
with  smoke.  I  remember  very  well  the  effect  made  upon  my 
youthful  imagination  when,  in  that  murky  atmosphere,  I 
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encountered  a  large  sign,  “Beware  of  pick-pockets.”  It 
seemed  to  me  that  ruffians  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring 
upon  me  out  of  the  smoke.  The  few  surviving  Yale  graduates 
of  those  early  days  may  recall  being  met  in  that  cavernous 
place  on  their  arrival  in  New  Haven  by  the  advance  agents  of 
the  Sophomore  Societies,  now  passed  into  limbo  with  the 
station  itself.  That  sulphurous  underground  hole  was  the 
true  birthplace  of  the  time-honored  and  protean  story,  which 
has  had  so  many  habitats  and  so  many  costumes  since.  The 
version  I  offer  has  at  least  all  the  hallmarks  of  veracity. 

A  little  boy  journeying  to  New  Haven  with  his  father,  got 
off  the  train  and  found  himself  engulfed  in  the  clamour  and 
smoke  and  stygian  darkness  of  the  old  New  Haven  “Depot.” 
Now  this  little  boy,  as  I  should  here  remark,  had  been  carefully 
reared  in  the  belief  that  hell  was  a  place  of  fire  and  brimstone; 
such  were  the  advantages  of  “Christian  Nurture”  under  the 
Calvanistic  scheme  of  salvation.  He  clung  to  the  parental 
hand.  “Father,  is  this  hell?”  said  he.  “No,  my  son,”  was 
the  reply,  “this  is  New  Haven.” 

No  wonder  that  the  passengers,  confused  and  half  strangled 
in  those  lower  regions,  fell  easy  victims  to  the  shrieking  hack- 
men  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  out  of  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions,  and  whose  chorus  of  yells  was  as  characteristic 
of  the  place  as  the  dirt,  confusion,  noise  and  smoke. 

A  New  Haven  lady  of  the  old  noblesse  recalls  the  “fearful 
joy”  she  knew  as  a  child  in  peering  into  a  glass  showcase  in 
the  ladies’  parlor  of  the  old  station,  and  examining  the  pathetic 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  children  of  the  New  Haven  Orphan 
Asylum.  Embalmed,  as  it  were,  in  that  glass  sarcophagus 
were  worsted  caps  and  mittens  and  strange  dolls,  pincushions, 
needle-cases,  housewives,  flatiron  holders  and  sontags,  all 
offered  for  sale  to  a  compassionate  traveling  public.  This 
appeal  for  the  orphans  was  not  in  vain,  though  the  little 
souvenirs  de  la  ville  seemed  always  the  same — seemed  always 
to  have  been  handed  down  from  a  day  long  past,  wearing  the 
pallid  look  of  handiwork  from  which  all  value  has  perished 
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save  that  of  sentiment.  The  Afrite  woman  who  purveyed 
this  merchandise  was  not  less  degagee  than  her  wares.  The 
show  case  kept  its  place  year  after  year,  and  finally  when  the 
old  station  was  abandoned,  the  orphans  followed  the  Road  to 
the  new  station,  where,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  a  glass 
case  with  the  same  artless  products  of  orphan  industry,  stood 
on  a  large  flat-topped  radiator  in  the  ladies’  end  -of  its  wind¬ 
swept  and  dirty  waiting  room.  Some  of  the  articles  enumer¬ 
ated  sound  too  adult  for  orphan  manufacture  and  doubtless 
were  not,  but  “sweet  charity”  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
it  were  heartless  indeed  to  censure  the  sale  of  a  few  trifles 
made  by  other  than  orphan  hands,  so  long  as  the  orphans  got 
the  benefit  of  the  transaction.  And  who  can  tell  what  a  son- 
tag  is,  or  was?  Did  Henrietta  invent  the  sontag  and  give  it 
vogue?  There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  lingering  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  city  that  a  sontag  was  a  sort  of  chest  protector. 
This  seems  plausible,  since  Henrietta  Sontag  was  a  singer. 
But  these  are  idle  speculations  in  a  busy  world.  The  orphans 
are  still  with  us,  and  every  Sabbath  day  file  into  and  out  of 
the  north  gallery  of  the  United  Church;  but  whether  or  not 
they  still  practice  their  pretty  arts  the  writer  is  not  informed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  present  railway  station,  in  1874, 
the  old  building  was  converted  into  a  public  market  and  so 
used  until  1894,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  most  spectacular 
fire,  as  some  say,  that  New  Haven  has  ever  witnessed.  Many 
will  recall  the  burning  of  the  Chapel  Street  tower,  the  wooden 
superstructure  of  which  fell  with  a  great  crash  at  the  feet  of 
an  immense  throng  of  spectators. 

John  B.  Judson,  the  fruiterer,  claims  to  have  made  the  first 
and  the  last  sale  that  was  ever  made  in  the  old  city  market. 
The  fire  began  in  his  store  and  he  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  it : 

“It  had  been  a  quiet  ‘Fourth/  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  front  of  my  store  when  Chief  Kennedy,  of  the  fire 
department  (they  called  him  ‘King  Kennedy’),  drove  by  with 
his  old  grey  horse.  I  called  out  to  him  and  said,  ‘Chief,  this 
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has  been  a  quiet  day  for  you,’  and  he  called  back,  ‘Yes,  but 
the  “Fourth”  isn’t  over  yet.’  That  evening  at  about  half  past 
eleven,  a  boy  standing  on  the  old  Chapel  Street  bridge,  touched 
off  a  rocket  which  had  been  given  him  by  a  dealer  in  fireworks. 
This  rocket  was  one  of  those  rockets  which  are  provided  with 
a  tripod,  of  which  one  leg  was  broken,  so  that  when  the  boy 
touched  it  off,  the  rocket,  instead  of  going  up,  tilted  over  and 
drove  directly  through  my  front  store  window  into  a  lot  of 
fireworks  I  had  displayed  there.  A  general  explosion  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  that  is  how  the  fire  began.  The  timbers  of  the 
building  were  dry,  many  of  them  were  loaded  with  grease,  and 
the  fire  swept  through  the  market  so  rapidly  and  was  so  hot 
that  the  department  had  great  difficulty  in  controlling  it  and 
preventing  it  from  spreading  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  Chief 
Kennedy  told  me  afterwards  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  most 
difficult  fire  to  handle  that  New  Haven  had  experienced  in 
his  time.” 

From  the  fire  the  two  towers,  stripped  of  all  incongruous 
woodwork,  emerged  as  ruins  of  real  dignity — as  masses  of 
fine  brick  masonry,  standing  above  the  entrance  to  regions  truly 
infernal.  The  two  ruined  towers  long  remained  as  striking 
and  interesting  features  of  that  portion  of  the  city  and  readily 
rise  before  the  imagination.  Mr.  Judson  has  in  his  present 
store  two  photographs  taken  the  day  after  the  fire,  showing 
the  great  mass  of  the  brickwork  of  the  main  tower  with  but 
a  few  shreds  of  wood  still  clinging  to  the  top  of  it. 

The  present  station  at  the  foot  of  Meadow  Street  was  built 
in  1874,  from  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Danforth,  who  was  not  an 
architect,  but  who  was  then  employed  as  a  draftsman  in  the 
offices  of  the  engineer  of  the  road.  The  French  mansard  was 
then  in  full  vogue  and  furnished  the  motive  for  this  design, 
which  had  little  enough  to  commend  it,  even  before  the  building 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  which  left  us  the  shabby  and 
deformed  structure  by  which  we  are  now  so  widely  known. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  design,  with  which  the  public  are  now  familiar, 
is  for  a  monumental  structure  of  cut  granite  in  the  classical 
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style,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  fabric  will  be  worthy  of  his 
great  reputation. 

But  the  new  structure  will  fail  to  serve,  as  it  should,  as  a 
splendid  vestibule  for  the  city,  unless  our  citizens  provide  for 
it  a  broad  approach  leading  from  it  to  the  spacious,  historic 
Green.  We  have  already  made  a  fine  beginning,  in  the  group¬ 
ing  of  our  public  and  semi-public  buildings  around  the  Green, 
and  we  are  at  work  enlarging  our  park  areas  and  acquiring 
playground  sites.  When  we  seriously  take  up  the  creation  of 
an  adequate  approach  between  the  railway  station  and  the 
Green,  we  shall  indeed  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  civic 
improvement  movement,  which  our  citizens  to-day  are  so 
warmly  supporting. 

And  now,  at  last,  I  return  to  my  little  book — the  New  Haven 
Directory  of  1849-50 — to  renew  my  acknowledgments  to  it. 
In  the  preface,  I  read  this  notice : 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  embellish  his  work 
from  year  to  year,  with  one  or  more  of  the  most  prominent 
public  edifices  in  the  city. 

“The  accomplishment  of  this  design  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense;  yet  he  trusts  that  the  spirit  which 
induced  the  outlay  will  be  appreciated  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  secure  a  more  extended  sale  of  the  work.  The  first  of 
the  series  is  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  Station 
House  (see  description  page  7),  which  will  be  recognized  as 
a  correct  likeness  of  the  building.  The  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lockwood  Sanford,  of  this  city,  the  delineator,  for  the 
correctness  of  the  view  of  this  magnificent  structure;  so 
creditable  to  the  company  under  whose  direction  it  was  built.” 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1911. 


XXV. 


“ALLERTON  AVENUE”  SUGGESTED  AS  THE 
NAME  FOR  THE  ORANGE  STREET 
APPROACH  TO  THE  RAILWAY 
STATION. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Journal-Courier  of  August  23d,  1920.) 

Hon.  David  E.  FitzGerald, 

City  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

My  Dear  Mayor  FitzGerald : 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  you  and  the  honorable 
Board  of  Aldermen  with  due  formality,  I  write  to  suggest  that 
the  new  station  approach  be  named  “Allerton  Avenue,”  in 
honor  of  Isaac  Allerton,  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  three 
hundred  years  ago  this  year.  Allerton  was  the  only  passen¬ 
ger  on  the  Mayflower  who  ever  lived  in  New  Haven.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  Mayflower  band.  His  name  was 
the  fifth  name  subscribed  November  11,  1620,  to  the  May¬ 
flower  compact,  on  which  it  appears  between  the  names  of 
Elder  William  Brewster  and  Captain  Standish.  Allerton  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  active  of  all  of  the  New  England  colonists  of 
his  time  in  commercial  undertakings,  and  was  long  ago  given 
the  name  of  “The  Father  of  New  England  Commerce.”  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  imagination;  a  man  of  restless 
spirit.  He  came  to  New  Haven  in  1646  and  died  here  in  1659, 
when  he  was  buried  on  the  Green.  The  exact  spot  of  his  grave 
is  not  known,  but  his  burial  place  is  supposed  to  be  between 
Center  Church  and  the  flag  staff.  In  the  article  on  “Com¬ 
merce,”  contributed  by  Thomas  R.  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  in 
Atwater’s  History  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  he  says  in  part 
of  Allerton : 
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“He  built  by  the  creek  his  famous  ‘House  of  the  Four  Por¬ 
ticos.’  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  Fair  and  Union  streets. 
His  warehouse  was  opposite  his  residence  and  stood  as  ware¬ 
houses  generally  did  at  that  time,  on  the  brink  of  the  creek  over 
the  bed  of  which  now  run  the  trains  of  the  Consolidated  road. 
It  was  accessible  by  such  small  vessels  as  were  used  at  that  time 
and  long  afterwards,  comprised  in  the  sea-going  fleet  of  New 
Haven.  He  sent  his  vessels  from  this  port  to  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Virginia,  Delaware  Bay  and,  after,  to  ‘The  Barbadoes.’  ” 

Allerton,  as  long  as  he  lived  here,  was  the  foremost  man  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  place,  and  might  well  be  adopted  by 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  its  Patron  Saint.  He  has  no 
memorial  of  any  description  in  New  Haven,  and  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  approach  affords  an  opportunity  to  honor  his  name.  By  so 
doing,  New  Haven  would  do  its  bit  in  commemorating  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  anniversary  being  generally  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  New  England. 

On  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  Allerton  Avenue  is 
easy  to  speak,  not  readily  confounded  with  names  of  other 
streets,  and  looks  exceedingly  well  in  print.  For  the  foregoing 
reasons  I  strongly  urge  upon  you  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
the  naming  of  the  new  station  approach  Allerton  Avenue. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  long  been  in  correspondence  with  an 
antiquarian  and  historian,  who  is  writing  a  comprehensive 
“Life”  of  Allerton  for  which  he  has  collected  the  material. 
He  had  hoped  to  publish  his  book  this  year,  but  the  time  has 
been  unfavorable  for  its  publication :  I  mention  this  merely  to 
give  some  further  idea  of  Allerton’ s  stature  among  the  early 
New  England  worthies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  Aug.  21. 
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Note  :  City  Hall  took  no  steps  toward  securing  the  land  required  for  the 
approach  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Green,  proposed  in  my  “Open 
Letter”  of  1907  and  defined  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Olmsted  in  their  “Report” 
of  1910.  But  meanwhile  land  values  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  region 
indicated  as  to  make  the  cost  to  the  city  prohibitive.  It  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  delay  of  the  city 
to  provide  suitable  access  to  the  proposed  new  railway  station,  delayed  action 
by  the  Railroad  Company,  and  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  new  station. 

Finally,  under  Acting-Mayor  Campner,  the  Orange  Street  approach  was 
laid  out  by  the  then  city  engineer,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford,  approved  by  the 
Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  and  the  land  acquired.  While  this  approach 
will  not  be  in  any  way  as  convenient  or  as  dignified  as  the  approach  first 
contemplated,  it  will  in  a  measure  serve  the  purpose,  though  never  take  the 
place  of  an  approach  opening  into  the  Green  through  Temple  Street,  or 
joining  College  Street. 


XXVI 


THE  PASSING  OF  TWO  FAMOUS  HOTELS. 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Palladium  of  Jan.  30,  1911O 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Palladium. 

Sir: — In  looking  over  Benham’s  “New  Haven  Directory 
and  Annual  Advertiser”  for  the  years  1851-2  (No.  12  in  the 
series  of  New  Haven  Directories),  I  have  stumbled  upon  an 
account  of  the  New  Haven  House  then  just  opened,  and  but 
yesterday  leveled  to  the  ground.  As  this  account  of  what  has 
now  become  an  historical  memory  was  first  published  in  the 
“Daily  Palladium”  of  sixty  years  ago,  it  may  interest  your, 
readers  of  to-day.  If  any  New  Haven  paper  of  to-day  has 
upon  its  staff  a  reporter  who  can  do  better,  or  as  well,  by  any 
modern  public  enterprise,  let  him  try  his  hand  on  the  new 
hotel  when  it  is  done;  and  let  us  hope  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  write  up  the  new  building,  it  will  bear  the  traditional 
name  “The  New  Haven  House,”  and  not  be  called  the  “Hotel 
Taft.”  We  surely  have  better  ways  of  showing  our  patriotism 
than  by  calling  our  new  hotel  after  our  President,  who,  modest 
gentleman  that  he  is,  would  undoubtedly  prefer  that  the  old 
name  should  be  retained  for  the  new  structure. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  of  the  old  New  Haven  House  that 
“Even  the  garret  chambers,  are  good  enough  for  a  prince.  All 
the  lodging  rooms  are  carpeted,  and  the  parlor  chambers,  with 
fine  Brussels,  besides  being  furnished  with  sofas,  divans,  etc. 
The  bedsteads  are  generally  of  the  cottage  style  and  of  black 
walnut  graining.”  Those  were  happy  days  when  princely 
luxury  was  predicated  upon  ingrain  carpets  and  bedsteads  of 
the  “cottage  style  and  of  black  walnut  graining.”  Princes  who 
come  to  our  shores  in  these  days  are  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  “golden  fleece.”  I  do  not  know  that  the  old  New 
Haven  House  ever  had  a  prince  under  its  roof,  but  the  distin¬ 
guished  visitors,  American  and  foreign,  whose  names  were 
entered  upon  its  old  registers  would  form  an  interesting  list. 
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Not  long  ago  in  conversation  in  New  York  with  Mr.  Heath, 
who  was  for  several  years  clerk  of  the  New  Haven  House, 
and  who  is  now  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Hotel  Belmont,  he 
told  me  that  when  he  went  to  work  in  the  New  Haven  House 
he  was  taken  upstairs  and  shown  what  he  described  as  a 
“roomful  of  old  registers”  which  had  been  preserved  from  the 
opening  of  the  house;  but  these  old  volumes,  even  before  he 
left  the  New  Haven  House,  were  gathered  together  and  taken 
down  stairs  and  burned.  This  reminded  me  that  when  the 
Graduates’  Club  moved  into  its  Chapel  Street  home  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  found  under  the  eaves  in  the  garret,  some 
of  the  earliest  registers  of  the  Tontine  Hotel.  How  they  came 
there  I  have  no  idea.  I  reported  my  discovery  to  the  late 
Governor  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
antiquarian  matters.  He  said  that  if  I  examined  the  old  books 
I  would  find  in  them  the  autographs  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  ever  came  to  New  Haven — many  men  prom¬ 
inent  in  public  affairs  in  the  old  days.  The  books  were  pre¬ 
served,  and  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Graduates’  Club, 
having  been  moved  from  the  garret  of  the  old  house,  No.  954 
Chapel  Street,  to  the  garret  of  the  present  quarters  of  the  Club, 
No.  77  Elm  Street.  The  old  Tontine  registers  have  particular 
interest  just  at  this  time,  when  the  demolition  of  the  Tontine 
Hotel  seems  so  imminent.  They  bid  fair  to  be  soon  the  only 
surviving  memorials  of  the  place.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  for  the  President  and  Governors 
of  the  Graduates’  Club  to  vote  to  have  the  shattered  bindings 
of  the  books  put  in  order,  and  then  to  present  the  books  to  the 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  for  preservation  in 
its  library. 

In  conversation  about  New  Haven  the  other  day  with  Mr. 
Loyal  Farragut,  he  said  that  in  1859  (I  think  that  was  the 
date  mentioned),  his  father,  Commodore  Farragut,  being  at 
sea,  he  was  brought  to  New  Haven  by  his  mother  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  by  a  Yale  tutor. 
They  spent  some  weeks  at  the  Tontine  Hotel,  and  he  remem- 
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bered  that  the  main  parlor  of  the  hotel  impressed  his  boyish 
fancy  as  being  a  room  of  exceptional  grandeur.  He  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  the  visit  to  the  Tontine  of  Cobden,  the  great  English 
reformer,  who  spent  a  few  days  in  the  house. 

But  I  will  not  compete,  being  only  an  “interloper”  here,  with 
“town-born”  writers  far  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  write  of 
the  New  Haven  House  as  it  was  years  ago;  and  so  without 
further  comment  I  will  append  the  extract  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  from  the  old  City  Directory  for 
1851-2. 

“This  elegant  and  commodious  Hotel,  recently  erected  by 
Augustus  R.  Street,  Esq.,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
visitors  under  the  proprietorship  of  George  D.  Ives,  Esq.  It 
has  a  commanding  site,  being  built  on  elevated  ground,  on 
the  corner  of  Chapel  and  College  Streets,  fronting  the  State 
House  and  Public  Square,  and  near  the  Colleges.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  we  copy  from  the  Daily  Palladium: 

“Its  exterior  is  in  graceful  proportions — with  just  ornament  enough  to 
give  the  whole  pile  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  beauty,  without  any  approach 
to  gaudiness.  The  interior  is  all  in  harmony  with  the  general  view  from 
without.  The  hall  is  paved  with  light  colored  marble  in  diamond  shaped 
blocks.  On  the  left  is  the  gentlemen’s  reception  room,  handsomely  furnished 
and  upholstered ;  ascending  two  heavy  marble  steps  and  passing  the  porter’s 
room,  you  approach  the  office  desk,  surrounded  by  a  black  walnut  counter. 
From  this  spot,  by  bells  and  speaking  tubes,  the  clerk  may  call  or  converse 
with  any  of  the  waiters  or  chamber  maids,  upon  either  of  the  five  floors 
above.  Immediately  adjoining  the  office  is  a  spacious  dining  room  56  by  40 
feet  in  dimension,  where  more  than  two  hundred  persons  may  be  seated  at  the 
table.  At  the  foot  of  the  hall  are  pantries,  and  a  spaceway,  with  rear  stairs 
for  servants  and  others.  Both  the  front  and  rear  stairs  ascend  to  the  upper 
stories,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  while  they 
afford  great  protection  to  all  in  the  event  of  a  fire. 

“There  are  from  125  to  130  rooms  in  the  house,  which  is  seven  stories  high, 
including  the  attic  and  basement.  Even  the  attic  chambers  are  good  enough 
for  a  prince.  All  the  lodging  rooms  are  carpeted,  and  the  parlor  chambers, 
with  fine  Brussels,  besides  being  furnished  with  sofas,  divans,  etc.  The 
bedsteads  are  generally  of  the  cottage  style  and  of  black  walnut  graining. 

“On  the  second  floor  is  a  reception  room  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a  little 
more  elegant  than  that  below,  which  is  designed  for  gentlemen  exclusively, 
and  opposite  is  the  ladies’  parlor,  of  course  the  finest  and  most  spacious 
parlor  in  the  house. 

“The  views  from  nearly  all  the  rooms  are  exceedingly  pleasant;  in  the 
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rear  is  a  fine  prospect,  generally  of  well  cultivated  gardens,  and  from  the 
upper  stories,  the  harbor  is  seen,  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  From  the 
front  rooms  is  an  open  view  of  the  Public  Square,  with  the  Churches  and 
State  House  upon  it,  the  shade  trees  and  the  other  attractions  of  this 
beautiful  spot. 

“On  the  top  of  the  Hotel  is  a  spacious  observatory,  protected  from  the 
cold  and  wet  by  glass,  which  may  be  removed  if  desired;  and  here  you  are 
as  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple,  where  the  whole  city,  girded  about  with 
mountains,  and  laved  on  its  southern  shores  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Sound,  may  be  grouped  almost  into  one  view  more  pleasing  than  pencil  could 
paint.” 

I  hope  Mr.  Butterworth  and  his  associates  in  their  praise¬ 
worthy  enterprise,  realize  how  heavy  is  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  of  maintaining  the  traditions  of  the  old 
New  Haven  House  for  comfort  and  hospitality.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else  it  grew  old,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  start  as  much  of  an  addition  to  New  Haven  of  that  day, 
as  the  new  hotel  will  be  to  the  New  Haven  of  to-morrow. 


George  Dudley  Seymour. 


XXVII. 


THE  THOMAS  TROWBRIDGE  MANSION,  18*2-1912 
SIDNEY  MASON  STONE,  ARCHT.;  UNDER¬ 
GROUND  RAILROAD  STATION  FOR 
FUGITIVE  SLAVES;  LINCOLN  AND 
BLAINE  ITS  GUESTS;  FATE  OF 
THE  CORINTHIAN  COLUMNS 
OF  ITS  FACADE. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Journal-Courier  of  May  9,  1911.) 

Few  houses  in  the  city  of  New  Haven  have  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  history  than  has  the  Trowbridge  mansion  on  Elm 
Street,  which  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  city  and  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  ultimately  be  removed.  The  house  faces  the 
Green  and  stands  between  the  new  County  Court  House  and 
the  Ives  Memorial  Library. 

Upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Daggett  in  1851,  his  place 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Trowbridge,  who  had  the  house 
sawed  in  two  and  moved  down  Church  Street  to  its  present 
site  on  Columbus  Avenue,  a  few  doors  from  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  where  the  house  in  mutilated  form,  still 
stands.  Mr.  Trowbridge  at  once  began  the  erection  of  the 
present  Trowbridge  house  after  designs  of  Air.  Sidney  Mason 
Stone,  the  leading  architect  of  New  Haven  at  that  time,  and 
the  designer  of  many  excellent  buildings.  The  Trowbridge 
house  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1852. 

No  house  in  the  city  is  perhaps  more  identified  with  the 
Civil  War  than  the  Trowbridge  house.  While  not  himself 
an  office  holder,  Air.  Trowbridge  became  keenly  interested  in 
public  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fremont  campaign. 
Here  he  entertained  Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  congressional 
campaign,  and  during  1858,  1859  and  i860  his  house  was  one 
of  the  stations  for  the  so-called  “Under-Ground  Railroad” — 
a  system  for  assisting  the  escape  of  slaves.  In  this  enterprise 
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Mr.  Trowbridge  co-operated  with  a  committee  in  New  York, 
and  with  Governor  Washburn  of  Massachusetts,  who  made 
several  visits  to  Mr.  Trowbridge  in  this  house.  Governor 
Washburn  was  then  and  later,  a  prominent  figure  in  national 
affairs,  and  was  one  of  our  ministers  to  France.  All  of  the 
northern  victories  during  the  war,  including  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  were  celebrated  from  the  front  porch  of  the  house,  and 
speeches  of  encouragement  to  soldiers  going  to  the  front  and 
congratulations  to  soldiers  coming  from  the  front,  were  made 
under  its  colonnade. 

In  this  house  Mr.  Trowbridge  entertained  President  Hayes 
for  some  days.  James  G.  Blaine,  the  “Plumed  Knight,”  as  he 
was  then  called,  was  also  entertained  there  by  Mr.  Trowbridge, 
and  from  its  portico  he  made  his  first  denial  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  Dr.  Burchard’s  speech,  which,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  cost  Mr.  Blaine  the  election.  I  refer  to  the  famous 
speech  in  which  Dr.  Burchard  denounced  the  other  party  as  the 
friend  of  “Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.” 

The  writer  remembers  that  visit  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  though  it 
were  yesterday.  His  visit  to  New  Haven  to  make  a  campaign 
speech  had  been  on  the  cards  for  days  and  the  speech  looked 
forward  to  with  anticipation,  but  the  complexion  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  entirely  changed  by  the  receipt  of  the  morning  papers 
containing  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Burchard’s  inconceivably  foolish 
speech  the  night  before  in  New  York.  The  entire  country 
rang  with  the  fatal  alliteration  of  “Rum,  Romanism  and  Re¬ 
bellion,”  and  it  was  seen  that  the  “Plumed  Knight”  had  been 
dealt  a  mortal  blow  by  a  friend.  That  eventful  morning  after, 
all  citizens  of  both  parties  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  how  Mr. 
Blaine  would  bear  up  under  this  terrible  blow;  what  reply 
he  would  make  to  Dr.  Burchard’s  speech. 

He  came  up  from  New  York,  as  I  remember  it,  that  very 
morning.  He  was  presumably  met  at  the  station  by  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  but  I  recall  only  Mr.  Blaine,  who  dominated  every 
one  and  everything.  Entering  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  spirited  horses,  they  clattered  up  State  Street  to  Chapel 
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Street  at  a  rapid  gait,  and  then  swung  into  Church  Street  and 
up  to  the  Trowbridge  house.  In  front  of  the  house  the  candi¬ 
date  made  a  speech  to  a  considerable  crowd.  He  carried  off 
his  entry  into  the  city  with  such  dash  and  spirit  that  every  one 
was  forced  to  admire  his  courage  and  nerve.  He  was,  I  think, 
equally  successful  in  his  speech.  Every  one  agreed  that  he 
could  not  have  handled  the  situation  better,  but  no  man  could 
have  recovered  from  that  alliteration  of  Dr.  Burchard’s.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  “Rum,  Romanism  and  Re¬ 
bellion”  cost  Mr.  Blaine  his  election,  but  that  it  helped  to  lose 
the  Presidency  for  him,  can  hardly  be  denied.  This  and  more 
may  be  told  of  the  Trowbridge  house  on  the  political  side. 

The  Trowbridge  family  had  long  been  in  the  West  India 
trade  and  had  learned  the  hospitable  traditions  of  the  West 
Indian  planters,  and  here  too  in  his  New  Haven  home  Mr. 
Trowbridge  entertained  his  business  friends  with  southern 
hospitality — Sir  Thomas  Briggs,  merchants  from  Trinidad, 
Martinique,  Demerara  and  the  Spanish  Main,  resounding  and 
romantic  names. 

Architecturally  the  Trowbridge  house  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  essay  in  domestic  architecture  of  Sidney  Mason  Stone. 
With  this  house  the  classical  sequence  may  be  said  to  have 
ended.  The  correct  proportions  of  the  four  columns  of  the 
portico  have  never  been  properly  seen,  however,  owing  to  their 
shroud  of  heavy  brown  paint  which  kills  classical  details. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  house  is  torn  down,  the  portico 
may  be  used  as  a  new  front  for  the  Center  church  chapel  on 
Temple  Street. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

Note:  When  the  house  was  torn  down  in  1912,  the  four  imposing 
fluted  columns  of  its  fagade  were  saved  and  stored  in  a  shed  back  of  the 
Center  Church  Chapel,  and  there  they  lay,  rotting,  until  they  were  chopped 
up  in  1919-1920  to  feed  the  fires  of  Center  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  the  builder  of  the  house,  was  a  pillar.  For  all  that,  his  shade  must 
bewail  the  chopping  up  of  those  fine  fluted  columns,  even  to  keep  the  “home 
fires  burning.”  G.  D.  S.,  1921. 
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NEW  HAVEN’S  ROLL  OF  HONOR:  NAMES 
OF  NEW  HAVEN  WORTHIES  SELECTED 
FOR  THE  MEMORIAL  ARCH  OF  1912. 

(Reprinted  from  New  Haven  newspapers  of  the  time.) 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 

Ecclesiasticus  44 :  i. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  New  Haven  Week  celebration 
of  1912  was  the  Court  of  Honor,  arranged  in  front  of  the 
churches  on  the  Green,  and  the  leading  feature  of  this  Court 
of  Honor  was  a  memorial  arch,  for  which  I  was  asked  to 
compile  a  list  of  names  of  New  Haven’s  most  famous  citizens 
from  its  foundation  up  to  the  present  time.  The  compilation 
of  this  list  required  a  careful  review  of  New  Haven’s  past 
history  and  the  balancing  of  many  conflicting  claims.  As  was 
expected,  the  list  provoked  considerable  discussion  and  rivalry, 
but  it  was  placed  substantially  without  change  upon  the  tablets 
of  the  arch.  I  also  prepared  a  list  of  names  considered  but 
not  included.  The  original  list  was  offered  as  representative, 
rather  than  definitive.  The  letter  of  transmittal  to  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  firm  erected  the  arch,  and  the  list  and  addenda  here 
follow : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1912. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  : 

I  enclose  herewith  a  proposed  list  of  names  to  be  placed  upon  the  tablets 
of  the  Memorial  Arch  to  form  the  central  feature  of  the  “Court  of  Honor” 
on  the  Green  for  the  “New  Haven  Week”  celebration.  I  have  added  to  the 
list  of  names  sufficient  descriptive  text  to  suggest  my  reason  for  choosing 
each  name.  Of  course  these  notes  might  be  greatly  amplified  if  it  were 
thought  necessary  or  desirable,  but  I  believe  that  the  names  chosen  will 
justify  themselves,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  at  least,  without  explana¬ 
tion.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  list  as  broadly  representative  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  in  this  way  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  names  of  many  old 
New  Haven  families  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  include,  as  well 
as  names  of  prominent  citizens  of  more  recent  times. 
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As  I  told  you  when  you  called  upon  me,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  the  person 
to  compile  New  Haven's  Roll  of  Honor  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  get 
Governor  Baldwin,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake,  or  Professor  Franklin  B.  Dexter 
to  pass  upon  the  list.  I  think,  however,  that  these  gentlemen  would  probably 
endorse  most  of  the  names  on  my  list.  Any  pupil  of  our  schools  who  could 
be  induced  to  look  up  each  name,  would,  when  he  got  through,  be  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  New  Haven  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day. 

If  the  list  is  too  long,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  cut  down.  If  you  have 
space  for  more  names,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  them. 


Mr.  Jabez  Amesbury  Smith, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Very  truly  yours, 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 


PROPOSED  LIST  OF  NAMES. 

Eaton  and  Davenport — Co-founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

Dixwell,  Goffe  and  Whalley — Regicides;  names  affixed  to  death  warrant 
of  Charles  I,  and  perpetuated  in  three  of  our  streets. 

Brockett — Surveyor;  laid  out  the  “Market  Place,”  now  called  the 
“Green” ;  a  subscriber  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

Gilbert — Magistrate;  merchant;  deputy  governor. 

Allerton — Mayflower  Pilgrim;  leading  merchant  of  New  England  of  his 
time.  (Sometimes  styled  the  Father  of  American  Commerce.  He  lies  buried 
on  the  Green  near  the  site  of  the  flag-pole.) 

Saltonstall — Governor  of  Connecticut;  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall ;  built  house  near  Lake  Saltonstall,  then  called  “Furnace  Pond,”  in 
1708. 

Lamberton — Captain  of  the  “Great  Shippe”  lost  at  sea  in  1646  and  known 
as  the  “Phantom  Ship.” 

Yale — Father  of  Elihu  Yale. 

Hopkins — Governor  of  the  Colony ;  founder  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School. 

Cheever — First  school  teacher  of  New  Haven. 

Ingersoll — Lawyer;  prominent  in  stamp  act  controversy;  admiralty  law¬ 
yer;  first  of  a  line  of  lawyers  of  the  name  to  have  offices  facing  New  Haven 
Green  for  160  years. 

Hillhouse — United  States  Senator;  prime  mover  in  the  planting  of  the 
New  Haven  elms;  reclaimed  and  saved  the  Connecticut  school  fund.  Treas¬ 
urer  for  fifty  years  of  Yale  College,  indebted  to  him  for  securing  the  land 
necessary  to  complete  the  College  Street  front  of  the  old  Campus. 

Wooster — Major-General  in  Revolutionary  Army;  took  part  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Louisburg  in  the  “Old  French  War”;  succeeded  General  Richard 
Montgomery  in  command  at  Quebec;  born  1711;  mortally  wounded  at 
Ridgefield  in  a  skirmish  with  General  Tryon  after  the  burning  of  Danbury 
in  1777. 
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Sherman— Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  United  States 
Senator;  framer  of  United  States  Constitution;  first  Mayor  of  New  Haven. 

Baldwin — Governor  of  Connecticut;  United  States  Senator;  defender  of 
the  captives  of  the  Amistad,  “the  most  famous  case  ever  tried  in  Connecticut” 
(1739-1818). 

Daggett — Chief  justice  of  Connecticut;  United  States  Senator. 

Hooke — Associate  pastor  of  Center  Church  with  Davenport,  and  later 
domestic  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Pierpont — Minister  of  Center  Church;  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  ;  accredited  with  drafting  the  “Saybrook  Platform.” 

Bacon — Minister  of  Center  Church;  noted  preacher;  abolitionist. 

Beecher — The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher;  eminent  preacher  and  theo¬ 
logian;  early  abolitionist;  father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  and  Catherine  E.  Beecher.  Dr.  Beecher 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  on  George  Street,  and  is  buried  in  the  Grove 
Street  Cemetery. 

Munger — Minister  of  United  Church ;  progressive  theologian ;  essayist. 

Dwight  (the  elder) — President  of  Yale;  Yale’s  greatest  teacher;  theolo¬ 
gian;  writer;  foremost  American  educator  of  his  generation. 

Woolsey — President  of  Yale;  writer  of  works  on  international  law. 

Brush — First  director  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  eminent  educator. 

Whitney,  Wm.  Dwight — Scholar  of  international  reputation. 

Dana,  James  Dwight — Geologist;  writer  of  text  books. 

Whitney,  Eli — Inventor  of  cotton  gin. 

Blake — Inventor  of  ore  crusher  in  use  throughout  the  world. 

Goodyear — Inventor  of  vulcanized  rubber. 

Trumbull — Artist;  friend  of  Washington;  patriot;  diplomat. 

Doolittle — Early  American  engraver ;  patriot ;  “Paul  Revere  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.” 

Town — Architect  and  builder  of  Center  Church,  Trinity  Church  and  Old 
State  House;  bridge  builder. 

Hoadley — Architect  and  builder  of  United  Church  and  many  other  fine 
designs  in  New  Haven  and  through-out  the  state. 

Augur — One  of  the  earliest  American  sculptors ;  to  be  ranked  with  Rush 
and  Frazee. 

Jocelyn — Portrait  painter  and  engraver;  pupil  of  John  Trumbull. 

Lovell — Lancasterian  school  teacher.  His  famous  school,  opened  in  1822, 
was  continued  to  1857,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  New  Haven  graded 
schools. 

Russell — Proprietor  of  famous  military  school. 

Webster — Author  of  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Percival — Poet  and  scientist;  made  geological  survey  of  Connecticut. 

Mitchell — Writer;  landscape  architect;  laid  out  East  Rock  Park. 

Gregson — Merchant;  lost  in  “Phantom  Ship”;  benefactor  of  Trinity 
Church. 

Townsend — Representative  sea  Captain;  made  the  famous  voyage  of  the 
“Neptune”  around  the  world  in  1796-99. 
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Terry — Hero  of  Fort  Fisher. 

Foote— Rear  Admiral  United  States  Navy. 

Winthrop — Civil  War  hero;  author  of  “Cecil  Dreeme,”  “Saddle  and 
Spur,”  etc. 

Bushnell — Builder  of  “Monitor.” 

Sperry — Friend  of  Lincoln;  coadjutor  with  Bushnell  in  building  the 
“Monitor.” 

Lewis — Progressive  Mayor  of  New  Haven. 

Osborn — Founder  of  New  Haven  Evening  “Register”;  journalist  of  wide 
influence  and  reputation;  advocate  of  important  public  works;  descendant 
of  old  New  Haven  families. 

Sheffield — Founder  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Winchester — Manufacturer  of  arms  of  world-wide  use. 

Sargent — Manufacturer  of  hardware  of  world-wide  use. 

Farnam — Benefactor  of  Yale  and  New  Haven. 

Trowbridge — Benefactor  of  Yale  and  New  Haven. 

English — Benefactor  of  Yale  and  New  Haven. 

Welch — Benefactor  of  Yale  and  New  Haven. 

Marett — Benefactor  of  Public  Library,  New  Haven  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Ives — Foundress  of  Public  Library  building. 

Addis — Benefactor  of  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum. 

Boardman — Foundress  of  Boardman  High  School. 

ADDENDUM  NO.  i. 

I  am  certain  that  the  list  is  open  to  criticism.  I  am  equally 
certain  that  no  list  could  be  made  on  which  there  would  be 
agreement  as  to  all  of  the  names,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  an  “interloper'’  may  be  relied  upon  to  look  at  the  subject 
more  fairly  and  in  a  broader  way  than  any  “town-born”  person, 
whose  prejudices  would  lead  him  to  place  old  New  Haven 
names  above  names  recognized  by  outlanders  as  standing  for 
real  distinction  or  achievement.  I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  list  must  be  viewed  as  largely  representative,  and  in  no 
sense  inclusive. 

On  the  New  Haven  side  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
included : 

Henry  Austin :  “Father  of  Architects,”  architect  of  our  City  Hall,  the 
old  College  Library,  the  gateway  to  Grove  Street  Cemetery,  etc. 

Sidney  Mason  Stone:  Architect.  Mr.  Stone  designed  the  Thomas  Trow¬ 
bridge  house,  soon  to  be  demolished;  the  old  Third  Church,  which  was  torn 
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down  only  a  few  months  ago  to  make  way  for  the  new  Second  National 
Bank;  the  College  Street  Church;  the  Ezekiel  Trowbridge  house,  and  so  on. 

Robert  Newman:  One  of  the  foremost  men  among  the  planters  of  New 
Haven,  Governor  of  New  Haven  Colony,  and  the  owner  of  the  famous  barn 
in  which  the  first  town  meetings  were  held. 

Major  Nathan  Whiting:  A  gallant  officer  in  the  “Old  French  War”  and 
present  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg. 

Postmaster  Mitchell :  Entitled  to  remembrance  as  having  had  progressive 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  postal  service  for  his  time,  and  as  being  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  postmasters  in  this  country  to  use  postage  stamps. 

Augustus  R.  Street,  Esq. :  Mr.  Street  built  the  old  New  Haven  House 
and  was  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Bancroft  Foote:  Mr.  Foote  is  entitled  to  rank  with  New  Haven  bene¬ 
factors  on  account  of  his  large  bequests  to  the  Boys’  Club  and  the  General 
Hospital. 

On  the  college  side  I  should  like  to  have  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  names : 

Prof.  William  Brewer:  Co-laborer  with  Brush,  Whitney  and  Lounsbury, 
Lyman  Norton  and  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  in  building  up  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School ;  teacher,  investigator,  arctic  explorer,  writer,  naturalist. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  elder:  In  the  fore  part  of  the  last  century 
Professor  Silliman  was  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  New  Haven 
but  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  the  scientific  world  in  America.  He  was 
a  good  scientist  for  his  time  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of 
science  in  this  country.  He  edited  and  published  “Silliman’s  Journal,”  one 
of  the  foremost  scientific  publications  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

Prof.  Hubert  G.  Newton :  Eminent  as  a  mathematician  and  physicist  spe¬ 
cializing  in  celestial  mechanics,  and  one  of  the  few  college  professors  ever 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  New  Haven’s  municipal  affairs. 

Prof.  Othniel  Marsh :  A  noted  scientist,  but  more  eminent  as  a  collector. 

Prof.  Johnson:  Professor  Johnson  lived  so  retired  a  life  here  for  many 
years  that  this  community  never  realized,  perhaps,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  “Father  of  Agricultural  Chemistry”  in  this  country.  His  investi¬ 
gations  in  plant  foods  paved  the  way  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  William  Graham  Sumner :  The  greatest  Yale  teacher  of  recent 
years  and  noted  as  the  apostle  of  free  trade  and  as  a  writer  on  economic 
and  social  questions. 

But  the  inclusion  of  so  many  Yale  names  would  justly  be 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  they  disturbed  the  balance  of  a 
list  to  be  considered  as  representing  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
Nor  would  the  list  be  complete  on  the  Yale  side  without  the 
names  of  James  Hadley,  Elias  Loomis  and  Thomas  Day 
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Seymour.  The  Yale  names  already  on  the  list  must  in  a  sense 
represent  these  other  distinguished  names. 

On  the  purely  New  Haven  side  I  regret  not  to  have  included 
such  old  New  Haven  names  as  Winston,  Ailing,  Atwater, 
Bradley,  Tuttle,  Hotchkiss,  Ives,  Betts,  Mansfield,  Hotchkiss, 
Townsend  and  Pardee. 

In  writing  the  name  Pardee,  I  am  thinking  in  particular  of 
George  Pardee,  the  school  teacher,  who  is  but  dimly  seen 
through  the  mists  of  time.  He  took  the  place  of  Ezekial 
Cheever  as  the  teacher  of  the  New  Haven  boys,  after  Cheever 
turned  his  back  on  New  Haven  and  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  for  his  activities  in  Boston. 

I  have  certainly  written  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
compilation  of  any  list  is  attended  with  immense  difficulty,  and 
that  some  of  the  names  must  always  be  debatable. 

G.  D.  S. 

ADDENDUM  NO.  2 

My  local  pantheon  was  already  somewhat  overcrowded  but 
the  end  was  not  yet.  Space  was  found  on  the  tablets  being 
prepared,  for  six  more  names,  and  birds  freighted  with  sug¬ 
gestions,  if  I  may  so  characterize  the  situation,  began  to  flutter 
through  my  open  window.  My  position  grew  more  delicate — 
six  places  to  be  filled  and  no  more. 

The  Journal-Courier  of  September  19th  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  article : 

When  the  panels  containing  the  names  on  New  Haven’s 
“Roll  of  Honor’’  were  completed  and  ready  to  be  put  in  place 
on  the  arch  in  the  center  of  the  Green,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  still  room  for  six  more  names.  Word  was 
conveyed  to  George  Dudley  Seymour,  whose  selections  for 
the  roll  had  been  heartily  approved,  and  he  prepared  a  list 
for  the  additional  spaces.  He  has  added  a  number  of  names 
also  considered  worthy  of  being  honored,  telling  why  they 
could  not  be  included.  The  selections  and  data  follow : 
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Zunder — Leading  Hebrew  citizen  of  his  day.  During  long  service  on  the 
Board  of  Education  he  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the  New 
Haven  public  schools. 

Carmody — Minister  of  St.  John’s  R.  C.  Church  for  a  long  period.  The 
leading  representative  in  New  Haven  for  many  years  of  a  race  which  has 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years  enriched  the  life  of  the  city.  A  man  of  intel¬ 
lectual  force,  dignity  and  benevolence.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon. 
He  received  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity  degree  from  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome. 

Brewster — Prime  mover  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  carriage  industry 
of  New  Haven;  first  president  of  the  Consolidated  Road;  active  in  public 
affairs.  Father  of  the  Rev.  James  Brewster  of  Chirst  Church,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Bishop  Brewster  of  Connecticut  and  Bishop  Brewster  of  Colorado. 

Smith — Dr.  Nathan  Smith  did  more  for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  practice  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries 
in  this  country.  The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  first  medical  faculty 
of  Yale.  Recognized  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  last  century. 

Silliman  the  Elder — Pioneer  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  a  man  of  national  fame.  Father  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
at  Yale.  Conducted  the  Connecticut  Journal  of  Science.  Professor  at  Yale 
for  over  half  a  century.  “A  man  of  letters  and  of  manners,  too.”  Member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  President  of  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Croswell — Minister  for  forty-three  years  of  Trinity  Church,  which  under 
him  took  the  foremost  place  in  the  diocese.  Brilliant  and  witty  controver¬ 
sialist.  Before  coming  here  in  1815,  he  was  editor  of  a  paper  published  at 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  An  ardent  federalist,  he  was  finally  prosecuted  for  libel  and 
defended  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  convicted,  but  the  trial  resulted 
in  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  whole  city  as  no  New  Haven  minister  had  done  before  or  since 
his  time. 

These  six  names  are  selected  from  a  much  larger  list.  The 
name  of  Father  Carmody  was  not  selected  without  considering 
the  names  of  Colonel  Healey  and  Colonel  Cahill,  both  gallant 
New  Haven  Irishmen  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  No  mis¬ 
take  would  have  been  made  in  including  the  names  of  either 
Bernard  Reilly  or  Major  Maher,  had  that  been  possible. 
Alexander  Troup  has  also  high  claims  to  a  place  on  account 
of  his  support  of  the  labor  movement,  not  popular  with  New 
Haven  conservatives,  but  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  sig- 
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nificant  social  movements  of  the  century.  Mr.  Troup  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  New  Haven,  and  in  placing 
the  administration  of  city  affairs  on  a  business  basis.  He 
advocated  the  city  improvements  then  under  way. 

The  medical  profession  is  now  represented  on  the  list  by 
the  name  of  Nathan  Smith,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  his  profession  who  ever  lived  here.  In 
selecting  his  name  I  have  reluctantly  passed  over  the  names 
of  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  the  Elder,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  a 
prominent  citizen,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Association  and  its  second  president.  In  the  same 
connection  I  should  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Knight  and  Drs.  Eli  and  Levi  Ives.  Dr.  Munson  was  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  Yale  1773. 

With  the  name  of  Mayor  Lewis  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  associated  the  name  of  Mayor  Skinner,  one 
of  the  most  public  spirited  and  progressive  mayors  New  Haven 
ever  had. 

Eli  Whitney,  2d,  might  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  his  father,  the  distinguished  inventor,  for  his  services 
in  introducing  water  into  New  Haven,  which  he  did  against 
the  determined  opposition  of  many  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  that  time.  His  plan  was  to  make  the  introduction 
of  water  a  public  enterprise,  but  the  opposition  was  so  great 
it  was  finally  put  through  as  a  private  undertaking. 

Among  the  artists  the  names  of  Rossiter  and  Ives  might 
have  been  included.  Ives  was  a  native  of  Hamden  but  closely 
associated  with  New  Haven. 

Louisa  Cornelia  Huggins,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Tuthill, 
a  native  of  New  Haven,  was  a  writer  of  note  and  also  the 
first  to  call  New  Haven  the  “City  of  Elms.” 

Among  New  Haven  writers  Colonel  DeForest  should  have 
been  included.  William  Dean  Howells  placed  him  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  American  novelists.  The  scene  of  his  most  famous 
novel,  “Miss  Ravanel’s  Conversion,”  was  laid  in  New  Haven. 

Not  to  make  this  list  longer,  I  may  say  in  leaving  the  whole 
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subject  that  I  regret  more  than  anything  else  not  having 
included  the  name  of  Willard  Gibbs,  who  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  spent  his  entire  life  here,  and  died  here,  though  he 
lived  in  such  retirement  that  even  many  members  of  the  Yale 
faculty  did  not  know  him  by  sight.  He  is  recognized  by 
many  as  the  greatest  American  in  the  field  of  science,  and 
Lord  Kelvin,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Stokes, 
expressed  the  view  that  Professor  Gibbs  was  easily  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  ten  greatest  Americans.  I  should  like  to 
see  Lord  Kelvin’s  list.  He  might  well  have  said  that  for 
sheer  intellectual  power,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Willard  Gibbs 
(both  born  in  Connecticut)  were  never  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  men  of  American  birth. 

After  the  original  list  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mattoon  and  by  him  turned  over  to  Mr.  Tosi,  the  sculptor, 
I  received  a  long  cablegram  from  Mr.  Seymour  C.  Loomis, 
then  at  Charlottenburg,  urging  the  claims  of  Prof.  Elias 
Loomis  to  a  place  on  the  list.  I  had  already  considered  the 
name  of  Professor  Loomis,  who  is,  I  believe,  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  “Father  of  the  Weather  Bureau,”  just  as 
Professor  Johnson  is  entitled  to  be  considered  “Father  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.”  But  the  list  was  already 
heavy  with  college  names,  and  I  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to 
include  these  two  distinguished  citizens,  who  have  brought 
so  much  honor  to  New  Haven  and  to  Yale. 

The  compiler  hopes  that  his  “Roll  of  Honor"  may  at  least 
earn  Florio’s  terms  of  approbation : — 

“  Since  honour  from  the  honourer  proceeds, 

How  well  do  they  deserve,  that  memorize 
And  leave  in  books  for  all  posterities 
The  names  of  Worthies  and  their  virtuous  deeds ; 

When  all  their  glory  else,  like  water-weeds 
Without  their  element,  presently  dies, 

And  all  their  greatness  quite  forgotten  lies, 

And  when  and  how  they  flourished,  no  man  heeds  !” 


G.  D.  S. 
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THE  VERSE  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  THE  NAMES 
OF  THE  “SEVEN  PILLARS”  AND  THE  EIGHT 
NOTED  CITIZENS  CUT  INTO  THE  STONE 
OF  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  BUILDING. 


One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh. — Ecclesiastes,  i,  4. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  interview  given  to  a  reporter 
of  the  New  Haven  Evening  Register  and  printed  August  14, 
1 915,  explains  itself: 

“The  names  placed  upon  the  Post  Office  were  selected  from  the  so-called 
‘Roll  of  Honor’  that  I  prepared  for  the  memorial  arch  erected  in  front  of 
Center  Church  on  the  Green  during  the  New  Haven  week  celebration  in 
September,  1912.  At  that  time  I  published  a  brief  statement  of  the  claims 
of  the  bearers  of  the  names,  which,  in  my  opinion  entitle  them  to  be  included 
in  the  ‘Roll  of  Honor.’  Of  course,  there  was  not  room  for  all  of  these 
names  upon  the  new  Federal  Building,  and  a  selection  covering  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  interest  had  to  be  made.  I  hope  that  the  architect  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  tablet  to  be  located  in  the  main  vestibule,  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
New  Haven  postmasters,  together  with  the  dates  during  which  they  held 
office. 

“As  to  the  verse  of  Scripture,  ‘Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath 
hewn  out  her  seven  pillars’  (Proverbs  IX  :  1),  I  suggested  it  to  the  architect, 
after  submitting  the  verse  to  Judge  Baldwin,  who  approved  it.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  names  of  the  ‘seven  pillars,’  who  were  Theophilus  Eaton,  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  Mr. 
Matthew  Gilbert,  Thomas  Fugill,  John  Punderson  and  Jeremiah  Dixon. 

“The  verse  of  scripture  was  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport’s  cele¬ 
brated  sermon  in  Newman’s  barn  where  on  June  14th,  1639,  the  ‘Free 
Planters’  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  went  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
ecclesiastical  order  and  their  government.” 

In  addition  to  the  verse  of  Scripture  and  the  names  of  the 
seven  pillars  cut  in  the  frieze,  the  following  names  were  placed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Court  within  the  building: 

Woolsey,  1801-1889;  Hillhouse,  1754-1832;  R.  Sherman,  1721-1793; 
Baldwin,  1793-1863;  Ingersoll,  1722-1781. 
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THE  “SEVEN  PILLARS” 

These  five  names  are  placed  in  as  many  cartouches,  arranged 
high  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Court.  On  the  south  wall  appears 
the  name,  “Whiting”;  on  the  north  wall,  “Wooster,”  and  on 
the  east  wall,  “Terry.”  The  eight  names  thus  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Court  were  chosen  as  representative  New  Haven 
names,  following  down  from  the  “seven  pillars”  through  the 
Civil  War. 

It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  apply  the  invidious  term 
“interlopers”  to  the  “seven  pillars,”  founders  and  first  settlers 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  although  they  were  doubtless  so 
regarded  by  the  aborigines  whom  they  found  here.  It  is, 
however,  pertinent,  though  it  may  be  also  painful,  to  reflect 
that  of  the  eight  star-citizens  of  later  years,  whose  names  are 
cut  in  the  stonework  of  the  building,  only  Baldwin  was  “town 
born,”  and  at  that  his  was  not  an  old  New  Haven  family. 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  born  at  New  York  City,  October  31st,  1801; 
citizen  of  New  Haven  from  1831  until  his  death  in  1889;  Yale’s  great 
scholar-president;  writer  of  books  on  International  Law. 

James  Hillhouse,  born  at  Montville  near  New  London,  October  20,  1754; 
citizen  of  New  Haven  from  1761  until  his  death,  1832;  patriot,  planter  of 
New  Haven  Elms,  United  States  Senator,  saved  Connecticut  School  Fund ; 
promoter  of  public  works;  treasurer  of  Yale  College  for  half  a  century. 

Roger  Sherman,  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  1721 ;  citizen  of  New  Haven 
from  1761  until  his  death,  1793;  first  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  United  State 
Senator ;  statesman ;  framer  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  National  Constitution. 

Roger  Baldwin,  born  at  New  Haven,  1793;  citizen  of  New  Haven  until 
his  death,  1863;  Governor  of  Connecticut;  United  State  Senator;  eminent 
jurist;  defender  of  the  captives  of  the  Amistad,  “the  most  famous  case 
ever  tried  in  Connecticut.” 

Jared  Ingersoll,  born  at  Milford,  1722;  citizen  of  New  Haven  1742  to 
1771  and  1777  until  his  death  in  1781 ;  noted  lawyer,  diplomat,  King’s  Attor¬ 
ney,  1757;  agent  of  the  Colony  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain;  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  in  the  Middle  Colonies ;  first  of  a  line  of 
Ingersolls,  to  have  offices  facing  New  Haven  Green  for  160  years. 

Nathan  Whiting,  born  at  Windham,  1724;  citizen  of  New  Haven  from 
1740  until  his  death,  1771 ;  in  the  expeditions  against  Cape  Breton  and  Crown 
Point,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Louisburg  and  Ticonderoga;  promoted  colonel  in 
1756;  the  “knightly  soldier”  of  his  time. 

David  Wooster,  born  at  Stratford,  1710;  citizen  of  New  Haven  from  1724 
until  his  death,  1777;  distinguished  soldier;  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg; 
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succeeded  General  Richard  Montgomery,  in  command  at  Quebec ;  first 
Major  General  of  Connecticut  militia,  1776;  mortally  wounded  at  Ridgefield 
during  “Tryon’s  Invasion.”  (The  State  Capitol  Commission  on  Sculpture, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  commissioned  Mr.  Hermon  McNeill,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  to  execute  a  statue  of  Major  General  Wooster  to  be  placed 
on  the  North  front  of  the  Capitol.) 

Alfred  H.  Terry,  born  at  Hartford,  1827;  citizen  of  New  Haven  from 
boyhood  until  his  death,  December  16,  1890.  Martial  hero  of  New  Haven 
during  the  Civil  War,  Major  General  of  Volunteers;  won  great  fame  for 
his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher. 

Note:  My  recollection  is  that  I  furnished  Mr.  James  Gamble  Rogers,  the 
architect,  several  more  names  for  which  he  found  no  place  or  which  at  least 
were  not  chosen — I  was  asked  to  submit  names ;  the  final  choice  lay 
elsewhere. 


XXX. 


A  NEGLECTED  SON  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

“To  attend  to  the  neglected,  and  to  remember  the  forgotten.” — Burke. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Forum,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier : 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  admirable  editorial,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  morning’s  Journal-Courier,  on  the  subject  of  a 
statue  in  New  Haven  to  Charles  Goodyear,  in  whom  I  have 
lono-  been  interested  as  one  of  New  Haven’s  most  distin- 

o 

guished,  but  entirely  neglected,  sons.  Last  July  when  plans 
for  the  New  Haven  week  celebration  were  being  shaped,  I 
strongly  urged  the  committee  on  floats  to  adopt  a  plan  which 
should  project  New  Haven  in  the  field  of  invention  and  art. 
This,  I  thought,  would  be  eminently  appropriate,  as  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  primarily  of  an  industrial,  rather  than  of  an  histor¬ 
ical,  character.  I  thought,  moreover,  such  a  plan  would  have 
the  merit  of  novelty.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  attempted.  I  outlined  a  series  of  floats, 
projecting  the  inventions  and  creations  of  Charles  Goodyear, 
Eli  Whitney,  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  Noah  Webster,  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Chauncey  Jerome,  Oliver  Winchester,  Amos 
Doolittle,  Hezekiah  Augur,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  proposition,  I  compiled  a  brief 
account  of  the  persons  named,  and  I  venture  to  append  here 
what  I  had  to  say  about  Charles  Goodyear,  including  a 
suggestion  that  we  should  have  in  New  Haven  a  statue  to 
Goodyear.  My  view  of  Goodyear  is  taken  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  from  that  presented  in  your  editorial,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers.  I  hope  you 
will  use  the  columns  of  your  paper  to  urge  this  project  of  a 
statue  to  Goodyear.  I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  my  list.  My  suggestions  were  not 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  floats,  who  decided  upon  floats 
of  an  historical  character.  Sometime  I  hope  that  New  Haven 
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may  in  someway  see  fit  to  recognize,  as  she  has  not  yet  done, 
her  inventors  and  artists.  I  now  quote  from  the  plan  I  out¬ 
lined  at  that  time : 

“First  Float — Charles  Goodyear  inventing  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber. 

“Goodyear’s  invention  easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost 
inventions  of  modern  times.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
few  places  in  the  world  where  rubber,  vulcanized  in  accordance 
with  his  invention,  is  not  in  use  in  some  form  or  other. 

“Charles  Goodyear,  a  descendant  of  the  historical  New 
Haven  family  of  the  name,  was  born  here  December  29,  1800. 
His  father,  Amasa,  was  also  an  inventor,  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  hardware  in  America.  When  Charles 
was  a  small  boy,  the  family  removed  to  Naugatuck,  and  there 
in  the  late  “twenties,”  he  addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  treating  India  rubber  so  that  it  could  be  made 
into  merchantable  articles  that  could  stand  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  Goodyear  devoted 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  was  reduced  to 
distressing  poverty  and  suffered  imprisonment  for  debt,  being 
subjected  also  to  every  sort  of  ridicule.  But  with  indomitable 
persistence  and  high  courage,  he  kept  at  it,  and  finally,  at 
Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1839,  he  accidentally  discovered  the  secret 
of  vulcanizing  rubber,  by  dropping  on  a  hot  kitchen  stove  some 
of  the  material  mixed  with  sulphur.  To  that  discovery  the 
world  owes  what  we  know  to-day  as  vulcanized  rubber,  without 
which  the  modern  world  could  hardly  do  business,  and  without 
which  the  automobile  would  be  virtually  useless.  Goodyear 
perfected  and  patented  his  process,  but  his  patents  were 
infringed  and  he  derived  but  little  profit  from  his  invention. 
To-day  his  name  is  all  but  forgotten  as  one  of  New  Haven’s 
great  sons.  He  died  in  New  York,  July  1st,  i860.  During 
all  of  his  trials,  Goodyear  was  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  devotion  of  his  wife. 

“Daniel  Webster  made  one  of  his  greatest  forensic  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Goodyear,  in  an  argument  made  in  March,  1852,  in 
the  suit  brought  by  Goodyear  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
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States  for  the  infringement  of  his  patents  granted  in  1839  and 
1849. 

“New  Haven  may  well  be  proud  of  Goodyear,  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  here  is  scarcely  remembered,  notwithstanding 
his  paramount  claim  to  remembrance  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind.  It  would  be  a  handsome  thing  if 
the  New  Haven  Automobile  Club  would  undertake  to  raise  a 
fund  from  the  automobilists  of  America  to  erect  a  fitting 
monument  to  Goodyear  in  New  Haven. 

“As  for  this  float,  it  could,  with  propriety,  be  given  a  dra¬ 
matic  character  by  representing  Goodyear  in  the  very  act  of 
making  his  discovery, — accidentally  dropping  rubber  and  sul¬ 
phur  upon  the  kitchen  stove.  The  float  could  be  set  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  old-fashioned  kitchen  with  primitive  furniture, 
intermingled  with  the  belongings  of  a  chemical  laboratory.” 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  October  31,  1912. 


Note:  Goodyear  was  a  descendant  of  Stephen  Goodyear,  an  enterprising 
merchant  who  lived  on  the  Southeast  corner  of  Chapel  and  Temple  Streets. 
A  small  marble  tablet  affixed  to  the  back  of  Center  Church  bears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “in  MEMORY  OF  STEPHEN  GOODYEAR  FIRST  DEPUTY  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
COLONY  OF  NEW  HAVEN  AND  ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  CHURCH. 
DIED  IN  LONDON  ENGLAND  1658.” 

Affixed  to  the  back  of  the  Church,  opposite  the  Goodyear  tablet,  is  a  still 
smaller  tablet  inscribed :  “in  memoriam  theophilus  eaton  first  gov¬ 
ernor  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  COLONY.  DIED  JAN.  7,  1 657,  AND  LIES  BURIED 

near  this  spot/”  Eaton  has  no  suitable  memorial  (see  p.  218)  though, 
happily,  he  lies  near  the  center  of  the  Green  which  we  probably  owe  to  his 
foresight.  But  no  man  could  have  a  finer  memorial  than  our  Green.  I 
wish  his  altar  tomb,  or  so  much  as  is  left  of  it,  might  be  brought  back  from 
the  Grove  Street  Cemetery  and  re-erected  back  of  the  Church,  where  “gentle 
and  simple”  might  read  and  ponder  its  famous,  quaint  inscription :  “eaton 

SO  FAIMED,  SO  WISE,  SO  JUST.  THE  PHOENIX  OF  OUR  WORLD  HERE  HIDES  HIS 
DUST,  THIS  NAME  FORGET,  N.  ENGLAND  NEVER  MUST.” 
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LIST  OF  “MONUMENTS,  TABLETS,  STATUES,” 
FURNISHED  THE  NEW  HAVEN  COUNCIL  OF 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  HERE  PRINTED 
AS  A  TRIBUTE  TO  GILBERT  N.  JEROME, 
SCOUT  EXECUTIVE,  WHO  GAVE  HIS 
LIFE  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  5,  1915. 

Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour, 

129  Church  St., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  the  suggestion  of  Ex-Governor  Baldwin,  I  am  planning  to  arrange 
some  system  by  which  the  local  Boy  Scouts  will  periodically  inspect  the 
various  monuments,  tablets,  statutes,  and  similar  works  of  art  around  New 
Haven,  with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  vandalism.  My  tentative  plan  is 
to  assign  to  each  troop  of  scouts  a  certain  list  of  monuments,  etc.  in  their 
vicinity,  towards  which  they  would  have  responsibility,  and  concerning  the 
condition  of  which  they  would  report  at  stated  intervals.  The  benefits  of 
such  a  scheme  appear  to  be  two-fold ;  first,  the  public  announcement  that 
the  scouts  were  exercising  this  kind  of  vigilance  would  tend  to  discourage 
depredations,  and  second,  such  guardianship  would  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
civic  pride  and  responsibility  among  the  boys. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  able  to  furnish,  or  tell  me  where  I 
can  obtain,  a  complete  list  of  such  monuments,  tablets,  etc.,  as  would  lend 
themselves  to  this  sort  of  protection.  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

Gilbert  N.  Jerome, 

Scout  Executive. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1915. 

Mr.  Gilbert  N.  Jerome, 

Scout  Executive, 

New  Haven  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

818  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

My  Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  deferred  answering  your  letter  of  November  5th  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  find  a  book  which  I  thought  would  be  of  assistance  in  the 
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matter;  but  failing  to  find  it,  I  will  answer  your  letter  as  well  as  I  can, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  either  Judge  Baldwin  or  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blake 
could  furnish  you  a  completer  list  than  I  can,  of  “monuments,  tablets, 
statues,”  etc.,  in  and  about  New  Haven  for  the  Boy  Scouts  to  protect. 
The  following  list  will  furnish  a  beginning,  at  least. 

1.  The  headstone  of,  and  marble  monument  to  John  Dixwell,  the  Regi¬ 

cide,  back  of  Center  Church. 

2.  The  Lincoln  Oak,  the  Theophilus  Eaton  Oak,  and  the  Davenport 

Oak  on  the  Green. 

3.  The  Bennett  Fountain  on  the  Green. 

4.  The  Defenders’  Monument. 

5.  The  Memorial  to  Campbell,  the  British  soldier  who  was  killed  at 

Allingtown  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  New  Haven  in  1779. 

6.  The  Bushnell  Memorial  in  Bushnell  Park. 

7.  The  Soldiers  Monument  on  East  Rock  Park. 

8.  The  bust  of  Mayor  Lewis  in  East  Rock  Park. 

9.  The  Bowers  Drinking  Fountain  in  East  Rock  Park. 

10.  The  Fisher  Memorial  Seat  at  the  corner  of  the  Hillhouse  Place  and 

Edwards  Street. 

11.  Judges’  Cave  in  West  Rock  Park. 

12.  The  Soldiers  Memorial  Gateway  in  Westville. 

13.  The  memorial  tablet  and  boulder  placed  by  the  D.  A.  R.  near  the 

Whalley  Avenue  entrance  to  Edgewood  Park. 

14.  The  Old  Morris  Homestead,  Morris  Cove. 

15.  The  Memorial  Cannon  at  Lighthouse  Point. 

16.  The  Old  Stone  Lighthouse,  Lighthouse  Point. 

17.  The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  in  front  of  Christ  Church. 

18.  The  Columbus  Monument  on  the  lower  Green. 

19.  The  Memorial  tablet  on  the  Hotel  Taft  erected  by  the  D.  A.  R. 

20.  The  Roger  Sherman  Tablet  on  the  Union  League  Club  House. 

21.  The  Memorial  Tablet  on  Osborn  Hall. 

22.  The  Memorial  Tablet  marking  the  site  of  John  Davenport’s  first 

sermon,  on  the  side  of  a  building  near  the  corner  of  George  and 

College  Streets. 

For  many  years  the  marks  of  a  celebrated  broad  jump  made  by  Captain 
Nathan  Hale  when  a  Yale  student  (1769-1773),  were  preserved  on  the 
Green.  The  location  of  this  jump  is  now  not  known,  but  I  judge  it  to 
have  been  on  the  upper  Green,  across  the  way  from  where  Osborn  Hall  now 
stands,  since  in  Hale’s  time  Yale  students  utilized  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Green  as  a  playground.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  record  of  the  feat 
no  longer  remains,  since  it  would  be  interesting  to  all  the  Boy  Scouts,  who 
are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  youthful  national  hero,  who 
has  become  the  American  symbol  of  patriotism. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Dudley  Seymour. 
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Sketch  of  Lieut.  Jerome  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Orville  A. 

Petty,  Captain  A.  E.  F. 

Gilbert  Nelson  Jerome,  the  first  Boy  Scout  and  later  the 
first  Scout  Executive  in  New  Haven,  was  descended  on  his 
mother’s  side  from  old  New  England  stock.  Matthew  Gil¬ 
bert  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  was  an  ancestor.  Jerome 
graduated  from  the  New  Haven  High  School  with  honors  in 
1907,  and  from  Yale  (Shelf.)  1910  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
During  his  Freshman  year  in  Yale  he  won  the  first  prize  in 
French. 

He  graduated  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1914,  and  spent  a  year  in  boys’  work  in  New 
York  City,  returning  to  New  Haven  in  1915  to  lead  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement  of  his  native  city. 

During  his  High  School  course  he  contributed  an  article  to 
one  of  the  school  papers  bearing  the  title,  “The  Battle  of  the 
Air  Ships.”  When  the  United  States  entered  the  Great  War, 
he  at  once  volunteered  for  the  Flying  Service.  He  sailed  for 
France  September  8th,  1917,  where  he  studied  in  aviation 
schools  at  Tours,  Issoudun  and  Cazaux.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  First  Lieutenant  February  14,  1918,  in  the  Aviation 
Section,  Signal  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Assigned  to 
Lafayette  Escadrille — a  French  Fighting  Squadron — he  was 
on  patrol  duty  as  a  fighting  pilot  at  the  front,  where  he  was 
killed  in  action  over  the  German  lines  near  Blamont  on  July 
11,  1918.  Driving  a  single-seater  pursuit  plane,  he  and  a 
French  flier  were  attacked  by  four  German  planes,  which  they 
were  able  to  shake  off,  and  were  returning  when  Jerome’s  Spad 
was  hit  by  a  shell  from  the  ground.  In  August,  1921,  his 
remains  were  brought  home  and  interred  in  New  Haven. 
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THE  MITCHELL  MEMORIAL  BOOK-PLATE. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Chronicle  of  July  12,  1913.) 

Although  Donald  G.  Mitchell  died  less  than  five  years  ago, 
his  familiar  figure  and  benevolent  countenance  already  seem  to 
belong  to  a  vanishing  past.  He  properly  belonged  to  an  earlier 
and  quite  different  New  Haven,  when  the  university  was  by 
everyone  spoken  of  as  “the  college,”  and  when  the  Green  was 
still  adorned  with  its  magnificent  investiture  of  elms.  Many 
of  us  can  remember  Mr.  Mitchell,  not  alone  as  we  saw  him  sit¬ 
ting  “of  an  afternoon”  in  the  vine-covered  porch  of  his  house 
of  Edgewood,  but  also  as  driving  in  his  easy-going  and 
picturesque  old  carriage  through  the  elm-embowered  streets 
of  the  city,  which,  in  his  time,  still  retained  much  of  that  air 
of  “refinement  and  repose”  which  “Nat”  Willis  wrote  about 
with  such  enthusiasm,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  now  taken  a  place  among  the  immortals; 
his  books  are  ranked  among  the  American  classics,  and  his 
home  of  Edgewood  has  become  one  of  the  chief  of  American 
literary  shrines. 

It  was  natural  and  fitting  that  soon  after  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
death  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  Westville  should  take  steps 
to  create  some  memorial  there  of  their  distinguished  fellow- 
townsman.  Various  projects,  including  those  of  a  statue  and 
of  a  drinking  fountain,  were  discussed,  but  someone  had  the 
happy  thought  of  having  the  memorial  take  the  form  of  a 
library,  since  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  own  life  was 
spent  among  books.  The  plan  for  a  memorial  library  was 
finally  carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  the  Edgewood  Civic 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  was  an  honorary  member. 

Subscriptions  came  in  from  friends  and  admirers  in  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  Westville,  whose  citizens  responded 
handsomely.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  they  have  shown  a 
determination  to  create  and  maintain  the  Mitchell  Memorial 
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Library  to  the  full  extent  of  their  resources,  though  the  memo¬ 
rial  should  obviously  not  be  local,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
so.  The  Beecher  property  in  the  center  of  Westville  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  on  December  17,  1910,  the  library  was  opened. 
Its  success  has  already  exceeded  all  expectations.  Nothing 
would  have  pleased  Air.  Mitchell  more.  The  present  building, 
the  old  Beecher  mansion,  has  been  found  to  answer  admirably 
the  present  requirements.  Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  structure 
designed  to  provide  all  of  the  practical  facilities  of  a  modern 
circulating  library,  as  well  as  to  afford  fireproof  protection  to 
choice  books  and  memorabilia. 

In  order  that  all  of  the  books  of  the  library  might  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Air.  Mitchell,  it  was  determined  to  secure  a  fitting 
book-plate.  The  designing  of  this  plate  was  entrusted,  after 
careful  investigation,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Spencerly  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  foremost  designers  of  ex  libris  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Spencerly  forthwith  came  to  New  Haven  and  visited 
“Edgewood”  and  Westville,  to  put  himself  in  touch  with  his 
subject.  After  duly  considering  the  material  collected  at  that 
time,  the  artist  chose  as  the  central  feature  of  his  design,  a 
highly  characteristic  photograph  of  Air.  Mitchell,  standing- 
cane  in  hand,  just  within  the  porch  of  his  now  historic  home, 
so  well  known  to  us  all  here,  and  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
his  works  under  the  name  of  “Edgewood.”  There,  in  this 
porch  covered  with  its  tracery  of  vines,  Mr.  Mitchell  might 
often  be  seen  by  those  who  drove  through  Forest  Street  to  see 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  his  place,  laid  out  and  largely  planted 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  photograph,  taken  by  Miss  Isabel  Blake,  happily  met 
just  the  requirements  for  the  central  feature  of  the  plate.  It 
preserved  Mr.  Mitchell  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  rambling,  home-like  house,  which  he  designed 
and  built  not  long  after  he  bought  the  estate  of  Edgewood. 
Air.  Spencerly  placed  this  picture  in  a  classical  frame  of  the 
Ionic  order,  bearing  upon  its  base  the  inscription : 
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“Donald  G.  Mitchell  Memorial  Library.”  Upon  the  entabla¬ 
ture  is  written,  “Ik  Marvel,  1822-1908.”  Upon  a  ribbon 
below  the  entablature  are  inscribed :  “Reveries  of  a  Bachelor 
1850;  Dream  Life  1851.”  On  a  ribbon  applied  to  the  base  at 
a  point  directly  below  the  figure  is  inscribed :  “My  Farm  of 
Edgewood,  1863.”  The  entire  design  is  executed  in  line  on 
copper,  and  even  apart  from  its  association,  is  a  distinct  contri¬ 
bution  to  American  ex  libris. 

Some  objection  was  made  to  the  design  as  first  submitted 
by  Mr.  Spencerly,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  incongruity 
between  a  Gothic  porch  and  a  classical  frame,  but  Mr. 
Spencerly  insisted  that,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  assigned  a 
place  among  the  classical  writers  of  the  country,  the  plate 
should  be  given  a  classical  character.  His  reasoning  was 
accepted,  and  it  is  agreed  that  he  solved  his  difficult  problem 
with  such  success  that  no  one  would  now  wish  that  he  had  used 
a  Gothic  frame  for  his  central  motif,  or  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  so  characteristic  and  charming  a  motif  as  was 
provided  by  Miss  Blake’s  photograph.  In  executing  the 
design,  Mr.  Spencerly  has  achieved  a  real  triumph  in  his  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  veil-like  tracery  of  vines  overhanging  the 
porch.  It  is  rarely  that  a  book-plate  is  so  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  and  dignified  as  this  work  of  Mr.  Spencerly’s. 

Prints  made  by  hand  directly  from  the  original  copper  will 
be  placed  in  the  choicest  of  the  books  in  the  library,  while 
process  reproductions  will  be  placed  in  the  books  designed  for 
circulation. 

It  may  be  pressing  the  point  of  suggestiveness  too  far,  but 
the  porch,  with  the  door  opening  into  the  long,  wide  central 
hallway  of  the  house  will  recall  to  many  its  charming  interior 
and  the  old-time  hospitality  of  its  occupants.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  himself  connected  with  some  of  the  oldest  of  our  Connecti¬ 
cut  families.  Mrs.  Mitchell  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  his¬ 
toric  families  of  South  Carolina,  and  spent  her  girlhood  in  the 
famous  Bull-Pringle  house  in  Charleston.  These  rich  ances¬ 
tral  traditions  were  represented  at  Edgewood  in  an  unusual 
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number  of  early  portraits,  rare  pieces  of  furniture,  plate, 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Here  also  the  literary 
memorials  of  a  lifetime.  Everything  combined  to  produce  a 
scene  of  elegance  and  unfading  charm.  No  New  Haven  house 
of  to-day  presents  quite  such  a  picture,  and  none  probably  ever 
will  again. 

The  family  and  immediate  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
were  pleased  to  have  his  memorial  take  the  form  of  a  public 
library  at  Westville,  where  he  lived  so  many  years  and  was  so 
much  beloved.  They  gave  the  project  their  cordial  endorse¬ 
ment  and  assistance. 

Following  a  suggestion  made  to  the  directors  when  the 
library  was  first  opened,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  collect 
memorials  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  first 
editions  of  his  works,  pictures  of  himself  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  of  his  different  homes.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is 
believed  that  a  collection  of  great  interest  and  importance  may 
be  made,  which  will  give  the  library  a  distinctive  historic,  as 
well  as  literary  character,  and  attract  many  visitors  from  all 
over  the  state  and  country. 

The  permanent  building  will,  of  course,  be  fireproof  in  its 
character,  and  contain  a  special  room  devoted  to  memorials 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  literary  contemporaries,  so  as  to  form 
in  a  sense  a  picture  of  his  literary  period  and  record  of  its 
activities. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  existence,  but  if  so,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  Mr.  Mitchell’s  plans  for  East  Rock  Park 
placed  in  the  memorial  room  at  Westville,  whenever  a  perma¬ 
nent  building  is  erected  there.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Mitchell  for  the  present  beauti¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  plan  for  the  development  of  East  Rock 
Park,  his  services  having  been  secured  for  that  work  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Farnam,  then  a  member,  and  now  the  President 
of  the  New  Haven  Park  Commission. 


George  Dudley  Seymour. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  PRINTING  THE  RECORDS  OF 

CENTER  CHURCH. 


(Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of  June  24,  1913*) 

The  following  communication  regarding  the  dispute  over 
the  use  of  the  Center  Church  records  speaks  for  itself : 

To  The  Journal-Courier: 

An  antiquarian  all  my  life,  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  recent  communications  to  The  Journal-Courier,  of  Mr. 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  the  genealogical  expert,  and  of  Dr. 
Oscar  E.  Maurer,  the  minister  of  the  First  Church,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  church,  constituting  a  body  of 
historical  and  genealogical  material  of  the  highest  interest  and 
of  incalculable  value. 

The  old  church  records  of  Connecticut  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  vital  statistics  of  Connecticut,  and  are  all  the  more 
valuable,  since  from  about  1750  to  1850  the  vital  statistics  kept 
by  the  town  authorities  of  the  state,  are  so  incomplete  and 
inadequate  that  recourse  must  often  be  had  to  church  records 
to  supply  omissions  and  deficiencies. 

What  is  true  of  the  church  records  and  of  the  town  records 
of  the  state  at  large,  is  true  of  the  records  of  the  First  Church 
and  of  the  town  records  of  New  Haven.  I  therefore  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Jacobus  in  viewing  the  Center  Church  records 
as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  public  records.  I  also  agree  with 
Dr.  Maurer  in  the  view  that  the  records  should  be  carefully 
safeguarded,  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is 
proper  to  charge  a  fee  for  their  examination,  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  time  the  attendant  must  spend. 

Some  persons  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  have  any  one 
present  every  moment  during  an  examination  of  old  records. 
It  does  not  speak  well  for  human  nature,  but  town  and  church 
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records  have  been  so  frequently  altered,  mutilated,  and  even 
stolen,  that  the  precaution  of  an  attendant  is  necessary.  I 
would  even  take  a  precautionary  step  beyond  anything  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Maurer,  and  refuse  permission  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  old  records  of  the  First  Church,  to  anyone  not 
properly  vouched  for  or  known  to  be  skillful  in  reading  early 
handwriting,  and  deft  and  scrupulously  careful  in  handling  old 
books  and  documents.  Anyone  not  accustomed  to  work  of 
this  sort,  does  not  realize  that  the  earliest  of  our  colonial 
records  are  written  in  seventeenth  century  script,  which  it 
requires  training  and  almost  special  aptitude  to  read;  that 
they  contain  many  abbreviations  which  are  meaningless  except 
to  an  expert,  and  that  they  are  written  on  paper  that  has  now 
become  so  brittle  that  it  has  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost 
care. 

The  fact  is  that  the  interest  in  family  history  growing  out 
of  the  formation,  since  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  in 
Philadelphia,  of  many  patriotic  societies,  has  placed  a  great 
tax  upon  our  early  records,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  actually  worn  out  from  over  use,  especially  from  being 
handled  by  persons  who  are  clumsy,  careless,  or  do  not  fully 
realize  their  value.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  interest  in  these  subjects  increases,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  the 
records  of  the  Center  Church  and  of  all  other  New  England 
churches  are  bound  to  attract  more  and  more  attention.  If 
“All  roads  lead  to  Rome/’  as  the  old  saying  is,  it  is  true  as  to 
the  United  States,  that  most  roads  in  our  parallel  of  latitude 
lead  back  to  New  England.  If  we  could  have  all  of  the  lines 
leading  from  New  Haven  and  Center  Church  visualized,  we 
should  have  such  a  network  as  would  astonish  us. 

Now  the  answer  to  all  this  is,  and  I  am  surprised  that  neither 
Dr.  Maurer  nor  Air.  Jacobus  has  suggested  it,  that  the  records 
of  the  First  Church  from  1638  down,  let  us  say  to  1850,  should 
be  printed.  I  understand  that  the  late  Mr.  Henry  White  copied 
them  down  to  1800,  and  that  this  copy  is  available  for  exam¬ 
ination  in  the  offices  of  White  Brothers  on  Center  Street;  but. 
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of  course,  few  people  can  consult  that  copy.  What  should  be 
done,  as  I  venture  to  suggest,  is  to  have  the  copy  made  by 
Mr.  White  continued  to  1850,  and  this  extended  copy  set  up  in 
type  and  then  compared  with  the  original  records  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  expert,  and  the  entire  record  printed  on  linen  paper  made 
especially  for  such  purposes  and  bound  to  outlast  the  pulp 
papers  on  which  most  of  our  current  books  are  printed.  The 
original  documents  should  then  be  placed  in  a  special  safe  or 
vault,  and  their  examination  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  committee  of  the  church,  and  permitted,  never  to  gratify 
curiosity,  but  only  to  settle  questions  of  dispute,  which  would 
rarely  arise,  provided  the  work  of  transcribing,  comparing, 
proofreading  and  printing  be  thoroughly  done.  Considering 
the  great  traditions  of  Center  Church  and  the  number  of  noted 
American  families  that  have  been  connected  with  it,  such  a 
work  would  be  an  historic  monument  of  the  greatest  value, 
libraries  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to  California  would 
be  obliged  to  have  it  upon  their  shelves,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
“town  born”  would  swell  with  pride  and  rejoicing. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  member  of  Center  Church, 
or  interested  citizen,  to  perform  a  distinct  service  for  New 
Haven,  and  to  make  a  valuable  historical  and  genealogical  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  literature  by  underwriting  this  undertaking. 

Many  of  the  town  and  church  records  of  Connecticut  have 
already  been  printed  and  other  work  of  the  same  character  is 
projected  or  in  progress.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  which  the  First  Church  is  to  hold  this  fall,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  275th  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  could  not  be 
signalized  in  a  better  or  more  enduring  form  than  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  these  invaluable 
records.  I  might  add  that  probably  there  is  no  one  in  the  state 
more  competent  to  conduct  the  genealogical  side  of  the  work 
than  Mr.  Jacobus,  who  has  a  wide  familiarity  with  generations 
of  the  old  New  Haven  families,  is  an  expert  in  reading  seven¬ 
teenth  century  handwriting,  and  has  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  records  themselves.  I  would  make  the  same 
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recommendation  as  to  the  town  records  of  New  Haven.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  seen  and  examined  them,  realizes  how  frail  and 
perishable  they  are,  and  how  imperative  it  is  for  their  preser¬ 
vation  that  they  should  be  transcribed  by  an  expert  and  printed. 

To  show  how  far  New  Haven  is  behind  in  these  matters,  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  list  of  Connecticut  records  that 
have  been  separately  printed  and  published : 

Bolton  and  Vernon  Town  Records  to  1854. 

East  Hampton  Church  Records  to  1900. 

Extracts  from  Colchester  Records. 

Coventry  Town  and  Church  Vital  Records  to  1844. 

Derby  Town  Records  1655-1710,  and  Church  Records  1736- 
1784. 

Durham  Town  and  Church  Vital  Records  1710-1840. 

East  Granby  Society  Records  1737-1791;  Church  Records 
1776-1858;  School  Records  1796-1855. 

Enfield  Records  of  all  kinds  to  1850 — a  magnificent  work  in 
three  volumes  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  this  country. 

Fairfield  Church  Records  1694-1806. 

Haddam  Church  Records  to  1899. 

Hartford  First  Church,  Second  Church  and  Christ  Church 
Records  from  the  beginning  to  1885  ;  Town  Votes  1635-1716, 
Distribution  of  Land  in  1639. 

New  London  First  Church  Baptisms  1670-1821. 

Preston  Church  Records  1698-1897. 

Oxford  Church  Records  1754-1814. 

Sharon  Vital  Records  1721-1879. 

Simsbury  Town  Vital  Records  1670-1830;  First  Church 
Records  1697-1710;  St.  Andrews  Church  Records  1763-1800. 

Storiington  Church  Records  1674-1874. 

Suffield  Town  Votes,  1671-1749. 

Waterbury  Proprietors  Records  1677-1761. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  seven  small  volumes  of  marriages 
previous  to  1800,  taken  from  the  records  of  various  churches, 
have  been  published,  and  a  number  of  early  church  records 
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have  been  printed  in  various  historical  magazines.  The  list 
might  be  extended  and  made  complete,  if  that  were  necessary, 
but  a  complete  list  forms  no  part  of  our  present  purpose.  I 
am  indebted  for  the  above  list  of  publications,  to  Mr.  Albert  C. 
Bates  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Bates,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  known  antiquarians  in  New  England,  and 
has  had  much  experience  in  these  matters,  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  sales  of  the  Center  Church  Records,  if  carefully  tran¬ 
scribed  and  printed,  would  defray  the  cost. 

In  closing,  I  repeat  my  suggestion  that  the  Center  Church 
Records  from  1638  to  1850  (at  least)  be  transcribed,  edited 
and  printed  to  commemorate  the  275th  anniversary,  occurring 
this  year,  of  the  founding  of  New  Haven  and  the  ‘‘gathering” 
of  the  First  Church. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  June  14,  1913. 


Note:  In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  above  article,  an 
“Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  A.  D.  1639-1914”  was  published.  In  1917  “New 
Haven  Town  Records  1649-1662,”  (Vol.  I.)  was  published,  followed  in 
1919  by  “New  Haven  Town  Records  1662-1684”  (Vol.  11).  These  three 
books  were  compiled  and  edited  by  the  late  Franklin  B.  Dexter.  Center 
Church  records,  barring  ihe  catalogue  of  the  members  of  the  church, 
remain  unprinted,  though  they  have  been  transcribed  and  type  written,  and 
are  accessible  to  the  public  in  that  form. 

G.  D.  S.,  1921. 

Note  2:  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Jacobus’s  “New  Haven  Genealogical 
Magazine”  will  eventually  include  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  recorded 
in  the  Center  Church  Register,  complete  to  1800. 


G.  D.  S.,  July,  1922. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  SCALE  DRAWINGS  OF  OLD  CON¬ 
NECTICUT  CHURCH  AND  DWELLING  HOUSES: 
EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE 
CONNECTICUT  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL 
DAMES,  DELIVERED  AT  NEW  HAVEN, 

DEC.  1,  1915,  AT  HOME  OF  MRS. 
ELFORD  PARRY  TROWBRIDGE. 

(Reprinted  from  New  Haven  Evening  Register  of  December  7,  1915.) 

My  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Old  House  Committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  is  so  great 
as  in  some  degree  to  disqualify  me  as  a  witness,  but  all  the 
same  I  am  going  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  work  of  this 
committee  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  constitute  a  most  valuable 
contribution  of  the  society  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social, 
artistic  and  economic  history  of  our  Colonial  forbears,  whose 
lives  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  old  houses  scattered 
throughout  the  state,  but  diminishing  in  number  every  year. 
It  has  long  been  the  impression  that  the  records  secured  by 
photography  were  ample.  Such  is  not  the  case,  since  photog¬ 
raphy  distorts  rather  than  measures.  Even  the  best  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  old  house  does  not  furnish  a  record  from  which 
accurately  measured  drawings  can  be  obtained.  Photographs 
have,  indeed,  their  proper  place,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
but  the  scientific  student  of  architecture  must  have  measured 
drawings.  Hence  the  distinct  contribution  made  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  Colonial  period  by  the  large  body  of 
scale  drawings  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall  by  Mr.  Kelly,  whose  interest  and  experience  admirably 
qualify  him  for  the  work.  Sometime  I  hope  that  all  of  the 
papers  may  be  restudied  with  respect  to  their  attributions  of 
dates  of  the  old  houses.  There  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon 
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tradition.  Old  deeds  and  probate  records,  and  particularly  old 
tax  lists  will  often  supply  data  not  otherwise  determinable  with 
accuracy. 

It  would  be  a  pity  for  your  committee  to  stop  here;  there 
are  so  many  houses  yet  to  be  studied.  Mrs.  Trowbridge,  your 
energetic  chairman,  has  asked  for  some  further  suggestions. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  completer  set  of  measured  drawings  made 
of  representative  houses,  say,  one  in  each  county,  since  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  studies  made,  no  one  book 
contains  more  than  drawings  of  details  of  the  house  recorded. 
I  would  also  like  to  have  your  committee  take  up  some  of 
the  more  important  churches,  particularly  the  rural  churches, 
such  as  the  church  of  Farmington  with  its  incomparable  spire, 
the  most  beautiful  rural  spire  in  New  England,  according  to 
Professor  Hamlin;  and  such  as  the  very  beautiful  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  Norfolk  and  Moodus,  the  former  for  its 
tower,  and  the  latter  for  its  interior,  and  the  superb  early 
wrought  iron  strap-hinges  and  the  massive  latch-plates  on  its 
front  doors. 

To  round  out  the  record  and  present  a  completer  picture  of 
Colonial  life,  I  hope  you  will  sometime  decide  to  enrich  the 
collection  with  scale  drawings  of  representative  pieces  of 
furniture.  There  again,  photographs,  while  attractive,  are  of 
little  use  to  the  student,  particularly  if  he  is  a  cabinet  maker. 
All  of  the  truly  scientific  books  on  furniture  give  measure¬ 
ments.  Photographs  of  old  woven  fabrics  of  strictly  domestic 
manufacture  are  also  important.  The  late  Mr.  George  M. 
Curtiss,  of  Meriden,  catalogued  the  Connecticut  silversmiths. 

Your  society  may  wish  some  time  to  take  up  the  study  of 
the  Connecticut  potteries  of  West  Hartford  and  Norwich, 
whose  products,  never  as  fine  as  those  of  Bennington,  are  now 
attracting  attention.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  is  beginning 
to  collect  American  pottery.  The  Connecticut  Historical  soci¬ 
ety  also  has  a  fine  collection,  but  no  special  study  has  been 
made,  that  I  am  familiar  with,  of  Connecticut  potteries.  Then 
there  is  the  first  of  old  glass  which  was  produced  in  Willing- 
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ton,  in  Manchester,  in  South  Coventry  and  I  dare  say  in  other 
localities.  Here  is  also  opportunity  for  investigation. 

I  cannot  close  without  inviting  your  particular  attention  to 
the  Glebe  House  in  Woodbury  in  which  Bishop  Seabury,  the 
first  bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  the  first  American  bishop,  was 
elected  to  go  abroad  for  consecration.  This  building  though 
long  the  property  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  has  been 
neglected  and  is  in  a  state  of  discreditable  repair.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  interest  the  public  in  it,  but  so  far 
without  success.  If  your  committee  should  take  the  matter 
up,  I  am  sure  that  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  state  would 

speedily  be  removed. 

Note:  The  compiler  has,  for  many  years,  bombarded  the  “Seats  of  the 
Mighty”  (Diocesan),  in  an  effort  to  have  the  Glebe  House  redeemed  from 
its  neglect  and  disrepair,  and  a  responsible  care-taker  put  in  charge  of  it. 
A  gambrel  roof  house  of  the  central-chimney  type,  built  about  1750,  it 
became,  a  few  years  later,  the  rectory  of  the  Rev’d  John  Rutgers  Marshall, 
the  virtual  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Woodbury.  In  a  secret  closet 
in  this  house  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  near  neighbors,  who  dragged 
him  from  his  pulpit  and  beat  him  for  his  Toryism.  In  one  of  its  panelled 
chambers,  the  leading  Church  of  England  clergy  of  Connecticut  secretly 
met  late  in  March,  1783,  and  chose  Dr.  Jeremiah  Learning  (Yale  1745),  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  (Yale  1748)  as  an  alternate,  to  go  to  England  for 
Episcopal  consecration.  Dr.  Learning  declined  on  account  of  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  Seabury,  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  great  ability,  sailed  in  June  for  England,  where  for  political  reasons 
the  English  bishops  refused  to  consecrate  him.  Bishop  Kilgore,  of  Aberdeen 
( Primus  Scotius  Episcopus) ,  had  more  courage,  however,  and  on  November 
14,  1784,  Seabury  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  him,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  and  Moray  and  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Aberdeen.  The  following 
June  Seabury,  now  a  Bishop,  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  attended  the  Yale 
Commencement  Exercises  of  that  year,  but  no  place  was  found  for  the 
Primate  by  President  Stiles  in  the  seats  reserved  for  distinguished  guests. 
Nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later,  however,  he  entered  the  Yale 
Dining  Hall  with  his  mitre  over  his  head. 

To  students  of  early  American  architecture,  the  Glebe  House  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  document  which  should  be  preserved.  By  all  churchmen  in  this  country, 
it  may  well  be  viewed  as  a  shrine.  “America  has  none  too  many  historic 
places,  and  if  this  cradle  of  the  American  Church,  as  an  independent  organi¬ 
zation,  is  lost  through  the  neglect  of  those  who  should  take  pride  in  its 
preservation,  it  will  be  a  needless  and  lasting  disgrace.”  ( The  Living 
Church,  November  23,  1912.) 
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A  CHURCH  BELL  BROUGHT  HOME  FROM  THE 
PHILIPPINES  HUNG  IN  THE  BELFRY  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH. 

(I  insert  the  following,  in  order  to  preserve  some  record  of 
the  old  bell,  forming,  as  it  does,  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
our  “far-flung”  Island  possessions.) 

One  pleasant  evening  in  August,  1908,  the  Rev.  James 
Dewolf  Perry,  then  minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  New 
Haven, — now  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island, — showed  me  plans 
by  Mr.  Goodhue,  of  the  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson, 
for  the  proposed  re-building  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
The  blue-prints  spread  out  before  us  showed  a  small  belfry, 
upon  which  I  commented.  Mr.  Perry  then  said,  “St.  Paul’s 
Church  has  never  had  a  bell,  and  I  am  determined  that  it  shall 
have  one  now,  even-  though  it  be  a  bell  small  enough  for  such 
a  little  belfry.”  I  replied,  “St.  Paul's  already  has  a  bell.” 
“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  he  said.  “I  mean  that  I  have 
just  presented  you  with  a  bell  for  St.  Paul’s  Church.”  I  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  during  a  trip  around  the  world  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1901-1902,  with  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  I 
made  an  excursion  with  him  to  a  military  post  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Our  troops  were  quartered  in 
an  old  monastery,  through  which  I  was  shown  by  one  of  the 
soldiers.  Among  the  military  stores,  I  espied  a  small  bell  on 
the  floor,  which  he  said  he  had  “swiped,”  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  in  the  capture  and  burning  of  a  native  village  in 
the  neighborhood,  some  time  before  our  visit.  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  name  of  the  village  now,  but  recalled  reading  about 
the  incident  at  the  time.  The  bell  soon  changed  hands  for  a 
few  pesos ,  and  thereafter  it  traveled  with  me  all  over  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  and  to  Borneo,  Formosa,  Japan,  and 
home  via  Honolulu.  Arrived  home,  the  bell  was  hung  up  for 
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a  time  in  the  apartment  I  then  occupied  on  Humphrey  Street 
with  Professor  Graves,  then  and  now  again  Dean  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry.  When  I  removed,  a  little  later  to  the 
Via  Salci,  the  bell  was  relegated  to  the  garret,  where  it  was 
when  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Perry,  who  came  for  it  in  a  cab  the  next 
day  after  our  talk,  as  I  well  remember. 

The  cross  above  the  crown  cast  into  the  bell  has  its  own 
significance.  The  bell,  which  bears  the  marks  of  long  service, 
is  so  beautiful  in  the  quality  of  its  tone  that  I  have  always 
thought  that  considerable  silver  must  have  been  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot  when  it  was  cast  by  some  Malay  founder,  for 
the  Malays,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  are,  as  Sir  Purdon  Clarke 
once  told  me,  great  experts  in  the  art  of  casting.  As  long  as 
the  relic  was  in  my  possession,  I  never  sounded  it  without  a 
picture  rising  before  my  eyes  of  that  far-away  Philippine  vil¬ 
lage  where  I  found  it,  and  another  picture — purely  imaginary, 
of  course — of  a  burning  nipa-thatched  church  and  a  distracted 
padre  consigning  the  Americanos  to  hotter  fires  than  those  that 
reduced  his  church  to  ashes. 

Note:  A  Connecticut  “horn-blower”  (the  writer  has  been  so  called) 
is  proud  to  claim  as  a  native  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor 
Goodhue  (Fellow  A.I.A. ;  A.N.A.),  born  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  April  28, 
1869,  and  connected  with  the  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Grosvenors  of 
that  locality.  New  Haven  may  also  claim  Mr.  Goodhue  as  one  of  her  sons, 
since  he  began  his  education  here  in  General  Russell’s  Collegiate  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Institute,  a  famous  school  in  its  day,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lower  Green.  Mr.  Goodhue  has  built  many  notable  designs  which  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  architects.  “Connecticut  may  well  be  proud 
of  him,”  as  Cotton  Mather  would  say. 


CONNECTICUT* 

“And  still  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 
That  crouches  at  their  feet,  a  conquered  wave; 

’T  is  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree, 

Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave; 

Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands,  are  bold  and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 

And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven  they  pray, 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way.” 

Fitz-Green  Halleck;  1790-1867. 

*  Halleck  wrote  this  characteristic  poem  in  Guilford  “in  an  ancient  house  built  in 
1786  on  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Shelleys,  ancestors  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.” 
See  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Am.  Biog.,  Vol.  3,  p.  47. 
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FORT  HALE  PARK,  1921. 

Foreword:  The  Congress  having  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  dispose  of  Federal  reservations  no  longer  useful 
for  defensive  purposes,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  certain 
interests  were  in  correspondence  with  the  War  Department 
regarding  the  purchase  of  the  Fort  Hale  reservation  on  the 
East  shore  of  New  Haven  harbor,  with  the  intention  of 
buying  it  and  converting  it  into  an  amusement  park.  Fear¬ 
ful  that  while  we  were  resting  in  fancied  security,  such  a  sale 
might  take  place,  I  acted  on  my  personal  responsibility  and 
in  June  1921  asked  our  Congressman,  the  Hon.  John  Q. 
Tilson,  to  introduce  a  bill  into  Congress,  authorizing  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  to  transfer  the  title  to  the  reservation  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  or  the  City  of  New  Haven,  agreeing 
at  this  time,  to  provide  speakers  when  the  bill  came  to  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Tilson  promptly  introduced  House  Bill  8749,  and  later, 
also  at  my  request  H.  R.  9778,  which  latter  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  small  Federal  reservation  known  as  ‘‘Light¬ 
house  Point”  to  the  City,  this  reservation  having  been  a 
feature  of  the  City  Improvement  Plan  of  Messrs.  Cass  Gilbert 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  begun  in  1907,  the  subject 
of  the  first  paper  in  this  volume.  These  two  bills  came  on 
for  hearing  January  19,  1922.  At  the  time  H.  R.  8749  was 
introduced,  I  interested  Former  President  Taft  and  Colonel 
Isaac  M.  Ullman  in  my  project,  bespeaking  their  presence 
at  the  hearing.  Before  the  hearing  came  on,  Mr.  Taft  having 
been  appointed  Chief  Justice,  it  was  doubted  if  he  would  break 
a  precedent  and  appear  before  a  Congressional  committee. 
His  affection  for  New  Haven  and  his  interest  in  Nathan 
Hale  were  so  great,  however,  that  he  appeared  and  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  bills.  Colonel  Ullman,  on  account  of  a  serious 
illness  in  his  family,  was  not  present.  The  other  speakers 
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Edward  S.  Nettleton,  City  Engineer; 

Gustav  H.  Amrhyn,  General  Superintendent  of  Public 
Parks ; 

Mrs.  George  Maynard  Miner,  President  General  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution; 

Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Knous,  representing  the  Eve  Lear  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution; 

Hon.  Albert  McClelland  Mathewson,  representing  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution; 

Albert  Widmann,  the  leasee  of  “Lighthouse  Point”;  and 
the  writer. 

An  excerpt  is  made  from  Mr.  Taft’s  brief  remarks.  The 
writer’s  address  is  believed  to  contain  considerable  historical 
data  not  to  be  found  in  print  elsewhere. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  CHIEF 
.  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

There  is  something  connected  with  the  larger  park,  the  name  of  Nathan 
Hale,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  that  park  should  be 
continued  under  that  name.  Nathan  Hale  was  a  Yale  man  and  is  a  symbol 
of  youthful  patriotism  and  martyrdom.  His  name  is  very  dear  to  New 
Haven  and  to  Connecticut,  as  indeed  it  is  to  the  entire  country.  Congress 
has  not  done  much  to  honor  his  memory,  and  without  in  any  degree  reflecting 
upon  some  of  the  heroes  to  whom  we  have  erected  monuments,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  is  more  deserving  of  honor  than  Nathan  Hale,  because  he 
gave  his  life  for  his  country,  and  gave  it  willingly,  and  at  a  time  when  life 
seemed  most  dear  to  him. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  too  bad  to  sell  this  park  in  order  to  get  a 
few  dollars  into  the  National  Treasury,  and  either  take  away  the  memorial 
to  Hale  or  attach  his  name  to  a  dancing  show. 

The  Chairman.  (Hon  Julius  Kahn  of  San  Francisco,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  where  I  live  I  advised  the  school  board  about  three  years  ago  that  they 
ought  to  place  on  the  blackboard  of  every  room  in  every  school  in  that  city 
the  words  of  Nathan  Hale  “I  regret  that  I  have  only  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country.”  [Applause.]  That  is  how  much  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  thinks  of  Nathan  Hale. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  least  glad  we  have 
your  vote. 

Mr.  Tilson.  I  now  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour,  who 
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has  done  more  for  progress  in  the  direction  of  beautifying  the  city  of  New 
Haven  and  its  surroundings  than  any  other  one  man.  He  is  what  we  some¬ 
times  good-naturedly  call  a  crank  in  that  direction,  fully  realizing  that  it  is 
the  crank  that  makes  things  turn  in  this  world.  That  is  what  Mr.  Seymour 
has  done  in  the  direction  of  beautifying  New  Haven  and  its  surroundings. 
He  is  also  a  great  lover  of  Nathan  Hale,  and  one  who  has  done  much  to 
collect  historical  data  concerning  Nathan  Hale.  I  may  say  also  that  through 
his  efforts  more  than  those  of  any  other  man,  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  was 
erected  in  Yale  College  yard  at  New  Haven.  Mr.  Seymour  appears  at  the 
request  of  the  mayor  of  New  Haven  (he  is  secretary  of  the  commission  on 
the  city  plan)  as  the  accredited  delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  Haven,  and  for  himself  as  a  life-long  admirer  of  Nathan  Hale. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  DUDLEY  SEYMOUR,  OF  NEW 

HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mr.  Seymour.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  book  in 
which  I  have  gathered  substantially  all  of  the  available  historical  data  on 
the  Fort  Hale  Reservation,  as  well  as  numerous  representations  of  the  fort 
and  its  site,  together  with  considerable  historical  material  regarding  Capt. 
Nathan  Hale,  in  whose  honor  the  fort  was  named  over  a  century  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  of  the  historic  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  matter,  as  to  how  Hale  Park  was  given  to  the  Goverment  in  1809? 

Mr.  Seymour.  Before  answering  your  specific  question,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  give  a  brief  history  of  the  site  of  the  fort  and  its  use  for  defen¬ 
sive  and  park  purposes,  from  the  first  settlement  of  New  Haven  down  to  the 
present  day.  When  the  first  settlers  sailed  into  New  Haven  Harbor  in 
j637-38,  they  saw  a  bold  rock  of  black  basalt  rising  from  the  water  close 
to  the  east  shore  of  the  harbor.  The  first  recorded  mention  of  this  black 
rock  was  in  1657.  On  account  of  its  strategic  position,  it  was  made  a  coast¬ 
guard  station  in  1659  and  mounted  with  two  “greate  guns.”  Early  in  1775, 
the  Revolutionary  War  fort,  called  “Black  Rock  Fort,”  was  built  here  and 
fortified  with  cannon  made  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  at  the  iron  works  which 
also  turned  out  the  great  defensive  chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at 
West  Point.  Black  Rock  Fort  was  captured  in  1779  by  Gen.  Tryon’s  forces, 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  New  Haven  by  the  British,  but  reoccupied 
on  the  retreat  of  the  British  to  their  ships.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  in  1783,  the  fort  fell  into  decay.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  war  cloud  was  threatening  Europe,  Congress  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  of  fortifying  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
policy  money  was  voted  in  1808  to  erect  a  new  fort  on  this  ancient  site  for 
the  defense  of  New  Haven  Harbor.  For  this  new  fort  more  land  was 
required,  and  in  1809  Gen.  Andrew  Hull,  of  the  Derby  family  of  that  name, 
acting  as  agent  for  the  Federal  Government,  bought  for  $430  three  parcels 
of  land  from  Kneeland  Townsend,  Truman  Colt,  and  Philemon  Augur, 
respectively. 
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In  1871  the  Reservation  was  again  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  salt  meadow 
land  and  now  covers  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  acres.  The  new  fort  which 
was  built  in  1809  surmounted  this  same  black  rock,  on  which  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  fort  had  been  built  and  the  colonial  fort  before  that.  The  new  fort, 
elliptical  in  form  and  built  of  brick  and  stone,  mounted  six  guns  and  cost 
something  over  $6,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  fort  was 
garrisoned  with  78  artillerymen  and,  according  to  one  writer,  was  then 
named  “Fort  Hale,”  after  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1773,  who  lost  his  life  in  1776 
in  an  effort  to  secure  information  for  Gen.  Washington  in  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict.  Just  when  and  on  whose  order  the 
fort  was  named  Fort  Hale,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover,  though  I  have  . 
devoted  much  time  to  that  end.  In  Stuart’s  “Life  of  Nathan  Hale,  the 
Martyr  Spy,”  published  in  1856,  he  says  that  the  fort  was  named  Fort  Hale 
in  1809,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement,  and  I  doubt  if  any  such 
authority  exists.  Under  date  of  November  26,  1913,  the  War  Department 
wrote  me : 

“Nothing  has  been  found  of  record  in  this  department  to  show  whether 
the  fort  was  so  named  at  the  time  of  its  erection  or  later,  or  to  show  at 
whose  suggestion  it  was  so  named.” 

The  first  appearance  of  the  name  Fort  Hale  of  which  I  am  aware,  is 
upon  an  official  map  of  Connecticut,  based  on  the  survey  of  1811,  published 
by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  known  as  the 
Governor  Roger  Griswold  map.  The  engraving  of  the  plates  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  latter  part  of  May  in  1813.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
delivery  of  the  maps  took  place  soon  afterwards.  By  whose  order  the  name 
Fort  Hale  was  applied  to  this  map  of  Connecticut  I  have  been  as  yet  unable 
to  ascertain,  though  I  am  continuing  an  investigation  to  that  end.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1813  and  again  in  September  of  1814  I  find  newspaper  references 
to  Fort  Hale.  After  the  War  of  1812  the  fort  was  garrisoned  for  some 
years  and  then  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  In  1861  the  fort  was  entirely 
demolished,  as  well  as  Black  Rock,  and  a  new  fort  of  earthworks,  defended 
by  Dahlgren  guns,  constructed.  The  Civil  War  fort  was,  in  due  time,  dis¬ 
mantled  and  but  few  evidences  of  it  remain.  In  1890,  by  act  of  Congress, 
the  city  of  New  Haven  was  allowed  to  incorporate  the  reservation  into  its 
park  system,  of  which  it  now  forms  an  important  feature.  What  I  particu¬ 
larly  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  fort  built  in  1809  was  as  early  as  1813 
named  Fort  Hale  in  honor  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale;  that  the  fort  and  its  site 
have  borne  the  name  of  Fort  Hale  from  1813  continuously  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  naming  of  this  small  and  obscure  fort  actually 
constitutes  the  first  and  only  Federal  recognition  of  the  services  of  the 
martyr  spy  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  since  the  Federal  Government  adopted 
the  name,  if  it  did  not  originate  it. 

The  Fort  Hale  Reservation  provides  practically  the  only  public  bathing 
beach  within  easy  reach  of  New  Haven,  and  has,  at  the  expense  of  the  park 
commission,  been  developed  for  that  purpose.  Each  year,  as  long  as  the 
bathing  season  lasts,  Fort  Hale  Park,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  source 
of  incalculable  pleasure  and  benefit  to  thousands  of  citizens  of  all  ages,  who 
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go  there  to  enjoy  salt-water  bathing.  Deprived  of  the  bathing  stretches 
of  Fort  Hale  Park,  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  would  have  no  free  bath¬ 
ing  beach  within  reach.  The  reservation  was  last  year  listed  for  sale  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  among  other  reservations  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Fearing  that  this  property  might  be  sold  to  some  amusement 
company  and  the  only  Federal  memorial  to  Hale  lost  or  at  least  degraded 
by  being  converted  into  a  cheap  and  flamboyant  resort,  I  asked  our  Con¬ 
gressman,  Col.  Tilson,  to  introduce  a  bill  into  Congress,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  cede  the  reservation  to  the  city  of  New  Haven  in 
perpetuity;  such  was  the  origin  of  H.  R.  7849.  Later  on,  Mr.  Tilson,  at 
my  instance,  introduced  H.  R.  9778,  petitioning  for  the  same  disposition  of 
the  small  reservation  known  as  Lighthouse  Point,  a  spot  of  historical  inter¬ 
est,  of  increasing  use  to  the  public,  though  very  limited  in  area,  and  the  site 
of  an  ancient  masonry  lighthouse,  still  a  landmark  and  still  of  use  as  a 
signal  station,  and  also  deserving  of  preservation  as  a  national  monument. 
Other  speakers  have  urged  the  cession  of  Lighthouse  Point  to  the  city.  I 
advocate  it  warmly,  but  my  chief  concern  is  with  the  Fort  Hale  Reservation. 

It  seems  not  out  of  place  for  me  to  now  turn  to  another  phase  of  this 
question,  especially  on  account  of  the  interest  already  shown  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee  in  Nathan 
Hale,  fitly  described  as  our  national  symbol  of  patriotism. 

Hale’s  sacrifice  in  1776  passed  almost  unnoticed,  though  temporarily  revived 
in  1780  at  the  time  of  the  treason  of  Arnold  and  the  hanging  of  Andre. 
In  1812  or  1813  Fort  Hale  on  New  Haven  Harbor  was  named  in  Hale’s 
honor.  In  1821  the  British  nation  erected  a  splendid  memorial  to  Andre  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  British  warship  was  sent  from 
England  to  America  and  Andre’s  remains,  exhumed  at  Tappen  where  he 
was  executed,  were  conveyed  to  England  and  placed  beside  his  monument 
in  the  Abbey,  where  the  greatest  heroes  of  England  repose.  This  caused 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  meanwhile  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Hale,  whose  name  was  almost 
forgotten.  Hale’s  comrade  in  arms,  Capt.  William  Hull  (a  native  of  Derby, 
Conn.),  who  died  in  1825,  wrote  in  his  Memoirs  (not  printed  until  many 
years  later),  “The  memory  of  Andre  is  enshrined  in  monuments  of  art; 
that  of  Hale  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  Hale  and  Andre,  as  I  may 
here  state,  were  actuated  by  quite  different  motives.  When  Hull  endeavored 
to  dissuade  Hale  from  undertaking  his  dangerous  mission  of  going  into  the 
British  lines  to  secure  the  information  so  much  desired  by  Washington,  Hale 
replied,  “I  wish  to  be  useful,”  while  Andre’s  avowed  purpose,  as-  stated  to 
Col.  Talmadge  (another  son  of  Connecticut),  was  to  achieve  military 
glory,  the  thanks  of  his  general,  the  approbation  of  his  king,  and  perhaps  a 
brigadiership.  Hale  had  no  thought  but  of  serving  his  country;  Andre 
aimed  at  fame. 

Stirred  no  doubt  by  what  England  had  done  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Andre,  in  1834  certain  citizens  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition  to  Con¬ 
gress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  a  monument  to  Hale,  to  be 
erected  at  his  birthplace  in  Coventry,  a  remote  town  among  the  hills  east 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  then  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported 
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that  they  were  sensible  of  the  laudable  motives  of  the  memorialists,  but 
“they  are  not  aware  that  a  mark  of  national  respect  of  that  kind  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  conferred  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  for  the  present  forbear 
to  recommend  it.” 

In  1836  another  petition  was  presented  to  Congress,  having  the  same  end 
in  view,  this  petition  being  signed  by  citizens  of  New  Haven.  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  In  1838,  and  again  in  1840,  Congress  was  urged  to  appropriate 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Hale,  but  still  with 
no  success.  Congress  remained  deaf  to  all  these  appeals,  though  meanwhile 
other  patriots  had  been  signally  honored.  It  was  enough  that  Hale  should, 
as  Hull  said,  “be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  Finally,  Hale’s 
neighbors  and  friends  in  his  own  native  town  rallied  their  forces  and  with 
some  help  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1846,  erected  a  simple  shaft  to 
his  memory. 

And  now  citizens  of  Connecticut  again  bring  Hale’s  name  before  Congress, 
asking  at  this  time  no  more  than  that  a  Federal  reservation  which  has  borne 
his  name  for  at  least  109  years  may  not  be  sold  and  wrenched  away  from  the 
New  Haven  park  system,  of  which  it  is  an  important  and  useful  adjunct.  It 
is  thus  82  years  since  anyone  has  appeared  before  this  committee  to  urge  the 
recognition  of  the  service  of  Nathan  Hale. 

The  Chairman.  When  Hale  went  on  this  enterprise,  which  resulted  in 
his  being  taken  as  a  spy,  he  was  then  a  schoolmaster,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Seymour.  No  ;  at  that  time  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Continental 
Army,  having  received  a  captaincy  about  January  1,  1776. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  stated  that  he  was  a  teacher  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Seymour.  You  are  correct.  After  graduation  from  College  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1773,  he  taught  school  in  Moodus,  a  parish  of  the  ancient  town  of 
East  Haddam  on  the  Connecticut  River,  for  a  few  months.  He  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  school  that  he  was  called  to  New  London  to  take  charge  of  the 
Union  Grammar  School,  which  he  was  conducting  when  the  war  broke  out. 

The  interest  evinced  in  Hale  induces  me  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  extend 
my  remarks  (I  believe  that  is  the  expression)  by  appending  an  extract  from 
an  article  I  prepared  for  the  Yale  Pagent  of  1916,  when  Charles  P.  Taft,  2d, 
a  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  enacted  with  touching  dignity,  the  part  of  Hale. 

Hull’s  account  of  Hale,  as  given  in  his  Memoirs,  is  as  follows : 

“I  learned  the  melancholy  particulars  from  this  officer  (Montresor),  who 
was  present  at  his  execution,  and  seemed  touched  by  the  circumstances 
attending  it. 

“He  said  that  Capt.  Hale  had  passed  through  their  army,  both  of  Long 
Island  and  York  Island.  That  he  had  procured  sketches  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  made  memoranda  of  their  number  and  different  positions.  When 
apprehended  he  was  taken  before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  these  papers, 
found  concealed  about  his  person,  betrayed  his  intentions.  He  at  once 
declared  his  name,  his  rank  in  the  American  Army,  and  his  object  in  coming 
within  the  British  lines. 

“Sir  William  Howe,  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  gave  orders  for  his 
execution  the  following  morning.  He  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
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provost  marshal,  who  was  a  refugee,  and  hardened  to  human  suffering  and 
every  softening  sentiment  of  the  heart.  Capt.  Hale,  alone,  without  sympathy 
or  support,  save  that  from  above,  on  the  near  approach  of  death  asked  for 
a  clergyman  to  attend  him.  It  was  refused.  He  then  requested  a  Bible; 
that,  too,  was  refused  by  his  inhuman  jailer. 

“  ‘On  the  morning  of  his  execution,’  continued  the  officer,  ‘my  station  was 
near  the  fatal  spot,  and  I  requested  the  provost  marshal  to  permit  the  pris¬ 
oner  to  sit  in  my  marquee  while  he  was  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
Capt.  Hale  entered ;  he  was  calm,  and  bore  himself  with  gentle  dignity  in 
the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  high  intentions.  He  asked  for  writing 
materials,  which  I  furnished  him;  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  mother 
and  one  to  a  brother  officer.’  He  was  shortly  after  summoned  to  the  gallows. 
But  a  few  persons  were  around  him,  yet  his  characteristic  dying  words  were 
remembered.  He  said,  ‘I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country.’  ” 

The  most  detailed  account  of  Hale’s  personal  appearance  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  that  contained  in  the  pungent  reminiscences  written  by  Lieut. 
Elisha  Bostwick,  of  New  Milford,  on  his  commission  (signed  by  John 
Hancock),  now  on  file  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Pension  Archives  at 
Washington.  It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  rediscover  this  document 
at  Washington  some  years  ago.  Of  Hale,  Bostwick  writes  con  amove: 

“I  will  now  make  some  observations  upon  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 
Capt.  Nathan  Hale  whose  fate  is  so  well  known;  for  I  was  with  him  in 
the  same  Regt.  both  at  Boston  &  New  York  &  until  the  day  of  his  tragical 
death;  &  although  of  inferior  grade  in  office  was  always  in  the  habits  of 
friendship  &  intimacy  with  him ;  &  my  remembrance  of  his  person,  manners 
&  character  is  so  perfect  that  I  feel  inclined  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
them;  for  I  can  now  in  imagination  see  his  person  &  hear  his  voice — his 
person  I  should  say  was  a  little  above  the  common  stature  in  height,  his 
shoulders  of  a  moderate  breadth,  his  limbs  straight  &  very  plump ;  regular 
features — very  fair  skin — blue  eyes — flaxen  or  very  light  hair  which  was 
always  kept  short — his  eyebrows  a  shade  darker  than  his  hair  and  his  voice 
rather  sharp  or  piercing — his  bodily  agility  was  remarkable.  I  have  seen 
him  follow  a  football  &  kick  it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  Bowery  at 
New  York  (an  exercise  which  he  was  fond  of) — his  mental  powers  seemed 
to  be  above  the  common  sort — his  mind  of  a  sedate  and  sober  cast,  &  he  was 
undoubtedly  Pious ;  for  it  was  remarked  that  when  any  of  the  soldiers  of 
his  company  were  sick  he  always  visited  them  &  usually  prayed  for  &  with 
them  in  their  sickness. 

“A  little  anecdote  I  will  relate ;  one  day  he  accidentally  came  across  some 
of  his  men  in  a  bye  place  playing  cards — he  spoke — what  are  you  doing — this 
won’t  do — give  me  your  cards,  they  did  so,  &  he  chopd  them  to  pieces,  &  it 
was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  men  were  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise — his  activity  on  all  occasions  was  wonderful — he  would  make  a  pen  the 
quickest,  &  the  best  of  any  man —  One  more  reflection  I  will  make — why 
is  it  that  the  delicious  Capt.  Hale  should  be  left  &  lost  to  an  unknown  grave 
&  forgotten !” 
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Through  the  eyes  of  Bostwick,  we  have  seen  Hale  as  he  looked  to  his 
comrades  in  arms;  Hull  has  preserved  for  us  Montresor’s  impression  of 
Hale  in  the  hour  of  his  sacrifice. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Hale’s  short  life  and  we  must  part  from  him.  Nathan 
Hale  was  born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  June  6,  1755,  the  fourth  son  and  sixth 
child  of  the  12  children  of.  Deacon  Richard  Hale,  an  energetic  farmer,  a  man 
of  sturdy  character  and  public  spirit.  On  both  sides  the  inheritance  was  of 
the  best  old  New  England  stock.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  village 
minister  and  entered  Yale  in  1769  with  the  class  of  1773.  It  is  plain  from 
the  evidence  at  hand  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  his  class. 
His  engaging  personality,  serious  mindedness,  skill  as  an  athlete,  and  his 
ardent  temperament,  made  him  a  marked  man  in  the  college  world  of  his 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  and  a  strong  partisan  of  Linonia 
and  was  the  prime-mover  in  building  up  its  library.  We  have  no  more 
interesting  and  attractive  picture  of  fraternity  life  at  Yale  than  we  get 
through  the  fading  minutes  of  the  Linonia  Society  now  preserved  in  the 
college  library,  and  partly  written  in  Hale’s  own  clear  and  even  elegant  hand. 
After  graduation  in  1773,  he  taught  school  in  East  Haddam  for  a  few 
months,  leaving  there  in  March,  1774,  to  become  the  preceptor  of  the  Union 
Grammar  School  in  New  London,  where  he  was  teaching  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Ardently  patriotic,  he  enlisted  and  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  a 
Connecticut  regiment  throughout  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  March,  1775,  he 
went  with  his  regiment  to  New  York  and  served  there  until  his  untimely 
end,  meanwhile  having  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army. 

In  responding  to  Washington’s  call  in  September,  1776,  for  information  of 
the  enemy’s  strength  and  position,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of 
the  danger  of  his  undertaking.  He  started  on  his  hazardous  mission  about 
September  12,  crossing  the  Sound  at  Norwalk.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
experiences  in  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  place 
and  mode  of  his  capture  has  yet  appeared.  He  was  executed  in  New  York 
on  Sunday  morning,  September  22,  1776,  145  years  ago.  It  is  hard  for  us 
now  to  realize  that  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  having  passed  his 
twenty-first  birthday  on  the  6th  of  the  previous  June.  Recent  researches 
place  his  execution  at  about  the  intersection  of  Third  Avenue  and  Sixty-fifth 
or  Sixty-sixth  Streets. 

Hale  had  many  friends  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  a  wide  general  and 
college  acquaintance.  The  neglect  of  his  memory  by  those  who  should  have 
cherished  it  and  paid  tribute  to  him,  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
one  of  the  strange  passages  in  our  history  and  not  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  ignominy  that  attached  to  the  mode  of  his  death,  since  Andre,  also 
hanged,  was  widely  mourned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  sacrifice 
of  Hale  passed  almost  unnoticed  and  was  soon  almost  forgotten  and  never 
widely  mourned  as  was  that  of  Andre,  for  whom  England  raised  a  splendid 
memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To-day,  barring  the  living,  Nathan  Hale 
is  probably  the  best  known  American,  after  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Roosevelt,  a  striking  statement  but  a  reasonable  one,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
a  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  unacquainted  with  the  memorable  last  words  of 
this  youthful  patriot,  who,  so  long  ago,  “resigned  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his 
country’s  liberty.”  Hale  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  official  Hall  of 
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Fame,  which  may  be  thought  to  need  the  luster  of  his  name  more  than  his 
fame  needs  anything  that  the  Hall  of  Fame  could  bring  to  it.  It  is  a  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  after  comparative  neglect  for  a  century,  he  should  now 
have  definitely  taken  his  place  as  our  youthful  national  hero  and  our  match¬ 
less  symbol  of  patriotism.  In  his  youth,  in  his  personal  beauty  and  athletic 
prowess,  in  his  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  character,  in  his 
supreme  sacrifice  and  early  death,  he  has  an  unfading  brightness  which  must 
forever  endear  him  to  all  who  are  quick  to  feel  a  modest  and  manly  spirit. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  taking  too  much  time  of  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
but  that  shows  the  risk  you  ran  in  allowing  an  enthusiast  to  talk  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  you  give  this  talk 
about  Nathan  Hale.  He  has  been  a  hero  of  mine  since  I  was  15  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Tilson.  The  reports  made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
include  a  report  that  was  made  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Benton  on  June  27, 
1834,  in  which  a  memorial  is  brought  to  the  committee.  Again,  in  the 
Twenty- fourth  Congress,  in  1836,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the 
House  made  a  report  on  the  same  subject;  and  again  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Congress,  in  1838,  Mr.  Holt,  from  a  select  committee  appointed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  still  again  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  Mr.  Brockway  of  a  select 
committee  made  a  report  on  it.  So  this  has  been  a  subject  which  has  been 
of  interest  to  various  committees  long  before  any  member  of  this  committee 
was  born. 

Mr.  Seymour.  It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  eighty  odd  years 
afterwards  we  should  have  much  the  same  subject  before  the  same  committee 
of  Congress. 

Capt.  Hull,  to  recur  to  him,  was  most  anxious  after  Hale  entered  the 
British  lines.  As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  Hale  had  been  captured  and 
hanged  as  a  spy,  Hull  immediately  had  a  conference  with  Capt.  John  Mon- 
tresor,  who  was  on  Gen.  Howe’s  staff.  Montresor  gave  Hull  an  account 
of  Hale’s  execution  and  last  words.  Capt.  Hull  wrote  this  out  and  we  are 
entirely  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  statement  about  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Capt.  Hull  with  Nathan  Hale,  because  he  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  present  Hull  family  in  this  country. 

The  two  bills  were  favorably  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  but  the  Secretary  of  War 
refused  to  endorse  the  Lighthouse  Point  Bill  (H.  R.  9778)  in 
the  absence  of  a  definite  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  City  of 
New  Haven  to  build  and  maintain  a  road  to  it  and  thus  make 
it  an  integral  part  of  the  New  Haven  Park  System. 

The  Fort  Hale  Park  Bill  (H.  R.  8749)  was  passed  by  the 
House,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Merritt,  of 
Stamford,  in  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Mr.  Tilson,  sent  abroad 
on  a  special  military  mission  by  President  Harding.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  Sept.  18,  1922. 
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HALE’S  “LAST  WORDS”  DERIVED  FROM 
ADDISON’S  “CATO”:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

PARALLEL 

(See  pp.  141-142.  On  reconsideration  the  writer  has  decided  to  print  the 
article  therein  referred  to  in  this  book.  Originally  written  in  1913,  the 
article  is  printed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  revised  January,  1919.  Joel 
I,  iii.  Now  printed  for  the  first  time.) 

Hale’s  Last  Words  as  recorded  by  his  friend  and  fellow- 
soldier,  Captain  William  Hull  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  38)  were: 
t(I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country .” 

These  Last  Words  were  quoted  by  Hale,  as  there  can,  in  my 
mind,  be  no  possible  doubt,  from  Addison’s  tragedy  of  “Cato,” 
where  Cato  says,  when  the  body  of  his  son  Marcus  is  brought 
before  him : — 

“How  beautiful  is  death  when  earned  by  virtue.  Who  would 
not  be  that  youth?  What  pity  is  it  that  we  can  die  but  once 
to  serve  our  country.”  (Cato,  Act.  4,  Scene  4.) 

The  words  of  Hale  and  Cato  are  not  quite  the  same,  nor 
should  we  expect  it.  Hale  may  not  have  quoted  Cato’s  words 
exactly.  Even  if  he  did,  and  that  is  unlikely,  Montresor  may 
not  have  heard  them  distinctly,  and  even  so  may  not  have 
transmitted  them  accurately  to  Hull,  and  again  Hull  may  not 
after  long  years,  have  written  them  down  just  as  Montresor 
repeated  them  to  him.  What  is  remarkable,  is  that,  all  things 
considered,  the  Last  Words  of  Hale  are  so  much  like  the 
words  of  Cato  in  the  great  scene  over  the  dead  body  of  Marcus, 
who,  like  Hale,  “ resigned  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  country’s 
liberty 

Addison’s  “Cato”  was,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  by  far 
and  away  the  most  popular  work  of  its  kind  in  this  country 
just  prior  to,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  its  theme 
being  the  struggle  of  Freedom  against  Tyranny,  with  Cato 
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typifying*  Washington  to  the  Colonials.  It  had  its  premiere 
in  London  April  1713,  and  the  reverberations  of  its  rapturous 
reception  continued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Addison’s  “Cato”  was  not  only  the  most  popular  play  of 
the  time,  but  Addison  was  probably  the  most  popular  writer 
in  his  held  of  the  time.  Copies  of  The  Spectator ,  The  Guar¬ 
dian ,  and  Addison’s  Evidences ,  were  freely  imported  into  this 
country  and  are  found  listed  in  public  and  private  libraries, 
in  inventories,  and  in  the  advertisements  of  book  dealers. 
People  with  any  pretentions  to  polite  learning  had  to  know 
Addison,  whose  writings  were  then  fashionable.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  literature,  as  such,  was  as  fashionable  as  bridge 
is  to-day. 

Now,  I  cannot  present  any  direct  proof  to  show  that  Hale 
was  familiar  with  Addison’s  “Cato,”  but  the  evidence,  apart 
from  his  Last  Words ,  is  very  strong, — circumstantial  evidence, 
I  mean  now.  Hale  was  a  great  reader,  he  delighted  in  the 
classics,  he  had  a  boyish  admiration  for  the  great  heroes  of 
the  early  world,  he  was  a  speaker,  and  he  took  part  in  at  least 
one  play  as  an  undergraduate.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief-promoter  and  organizer,  if  not  the  actual  founder,  of  the 
Linonia  library,  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  the 
students  of  his  generation  and  of  the  generations  following. 
The  fading  minutes  of  Linonia  still  preserved  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  library,  are  partly  in  his  own  clear  and  even  elegant 
handwriting.  This  first  list  of  books  in  the  Linonia  library 
was  written  by  him,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that 
he  solicited  subscriptions  from  members  of  the  fraternity  for 
the  purchase  of  books  selected  by  himself.  Out  of  his  small 
pocket  money,  and  it  must  have  been  very  small,  he  presented 
to  the  library  the  Travels  of  Cyrus ,  a  moral  romance  dealing 
with  the  education  of  that  surpassing  prince.  His  name 
(written  by  himself)  appears  as  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
amount  required  for  the  purchase  of  The  Spectator,  to  which 
Addison  was  the  chief  contributor.  Addison’s  Evidences  was 
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another  purchase,  but  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  not 
filled  in.  Addison’s  “Cato”  does  not  appear  in  Hale’s  list,  and 
so  I  cannot,  so  to  speak,  place  it  in  his  hands,  but  it  was  in  the 
College  library  as  the  Catalogue  of  1753  shows.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  irresistible  against  this  background  of  fact,  that 
Hale  was  familiar  with  the  “Cato,”  and  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously,  quoted  from  it  on  the  scaffold. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  sentences  are  closely  alike  in 
content  and  in  number,  arrangement  and  choice  of  words. 
Cato  says,  “What  pity  is  it  that  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve 
our  country' ;  Hale  says,  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country ." 

Psychologically,  it  was  far  more  natural  for  Hale  at  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  short  life,  to  express  his  feeling  in 
familiar  words  than  to  originate  a  new  expression.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this,  I  can  but  refer  to  perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  in  all  history — to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  Chapter  XV,  we  read  in  verses  33  and  34:  “ And 
when  the  sixth  hour  was  come  there  was  darkness  over  the 
whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  And  at  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  saying,  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabbathani , 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?" 

Now,  although  it  is  strictly  a  matter  of  inference,  no  one 
doubts  that  Jesus  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Psalms,  and 
that  in  this  hour  of  his  agony,  he  was  but  quoting  the  opening- 
words  of  the  twenty-second  psalm,  “My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me." 

Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  a  psychological  parallel 
which  may  fairly  be  used  to  support  the  proposition  that  Hale, 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  his  agony,  expressed  his  deepest  feel¬ 
ing  in  language  which,  though  not  his  own,  had  become  a  part 
of  his  consciousness,  which  in  fact  expressed  his  central 
feeling  as  no  language  of  his  own  could. 

I  have  no  idea  that  Hale  made  any  attempt  to  give  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  question  from  “Cato”  exactly.  Anything  so  aca- 
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demic,  under  the  circumstances,  is  inconceivable.  The  force 
of  the  sentiment  would  have  been  lost  upon  the  few  persons 
to  whom  the  Last  Words  were  addressed,  if  expressed  as  a 
quotation.  Any  quotation  from  any  writer  at  such  a  time 
would  have  savored  of  timidity,  and  Hale’s  bearing  was  high 
and  self-contained,  as  we  know  from  Montresor,  who  says, 
as  reported  by  Hull,  “  he  was  calm,  and  bore  himself  with 
gentle  dignity,  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  high  inten¬ 
tions.”  The  idea  contained  in  the  Last  W ords  was  an  old  one 
with  Hale  apart  from  its  felicitous  expression  in  “Cato.” 
Thus,  in  the  Travels  of  Cyrus  by  Allan  Ramsay,  a  copy  of 
which,  Hale,  as  already  stated,  presented  to  the  Linonia 
Library,  we  find  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  this  striking 
paragraph : 

“The  Persians  were  hitherto  rough,  but  virtuous.  They  were  not  vers’d 
in  those  Arts  &  Sciences  which  Polish  the  Minds  and  the  Manners.  But 
they  were  the  great  masters  of  the  sublime  science  of  being  content  with 
simple  Nature,  of  despising  death  for  the  love  of  Country,  and  of  flying  all 
Pleasures  which  emasculate  the  Mind,  &  enervate  the  Body.” 

The  Travels  of  Cyrus  is  the  very  kind  of  a  book  to  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  Hale  as  we  know  him.  Hale  was  not 
only  interested  in  Cyrus  of  Persia,  but  also  in  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  He  takes  us  into  his  confidence  in  his  Diary,  in  which  he 
records  that  he  “Read  the  History  of  Philip.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  his  boyhood  teacher, 
Dr.  Joseph  Huntington  of  Coventry  (Yale  1762),  in  an 
Election  Sermon  (1764),  devotes  a  paragraph  to  Cyrus  and 
the  Persians,  and  the  following  paragraph  to  Philip  and  the 
Greeks.  This  warrants  the  inference,  at  least,  that  Hale’s 
interest  in  two  of  the  great  figures  of  the  ancient  world,  Cyrus 
the  Great  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  antedated  his  coming  to 
college  and  began  under  Dr.  Huntington,  who  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  culture  for  his  time.  This  coincidence 
is  of  more  than  antiquarian  interest,  since  it  shows  that  Hale’s 
imagination  was  fired  at  an  early  age  by  the  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 
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We  get  a  glimpse  of  Hale  as  an  eager  reader  of  books  and 
of  his  delight  in  them,  in  a  letter  to  him  by  his  classmate, 
Roger  Alden,  who  writes,  “This  I  am  certain  that  your  read¬ 
ing  after  that  did  not  profit  much — especially  if  you  was  in 
the  middle  of  some  diverting  scene  in  either  History,  Plays, 
Novels,  Romances,  or  whatever  you  please.”  (Johnston’s 
“Life,”  p.  199).  The  very  fact  that  Hale  chose  The  Travels 
of  Cyrus  to  give  to  the  Linonia  library  is  significant  and  shows 
his  character  and  his  interest.  The  passage  quoted  cannot 
have  escaped  him  nor  the  sentiment  attributed  to  the  Persians 
of  “despising  Death  for  the  love  of  Country.”  Later  on  in 
his  career,  Hale  was  actually  to  quote  much  the  same  sentiment. 

I  find  an  interesting  Hale  item  in  the  first  number  of  the 
American  Historical  Magazine  and  Literary  Record,  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  ran  its  brief  course  of  life  at  New  Haven, 
between  January  and  June  1836.  The  editor,  Ebenezer  Bald¬ 
win  (Yale  1807),  says  in  An  Introduction  prefacing  the  first 
number  of  the  Magazine,  “The  leading  object  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be,  to  rescue  from  the  present  forgetfulness,  and 
ultimate  oblivion,  into  which  they  are  rapidly  passing,  the 
memorials  of  our  National  history.”  This  first  number  con¬ 
tained  an  article  on  Hale  (then  all  but  forgotten)  and  a  note 
by  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  Jr.  (Yale  1780)  of  much  more  real 
historical  value  than  the  article.  The  editor  in  introducing 
Munson’s  note,  says,  “As  connected  with  the  same  subject,  we 
annex  the  following  statement  of  an  early  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Hale’s.  The  statement  is  drawn  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  connected  with  the  medical  staff  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army.”  The  note  of  Eneas,  Jr.  is  as  follows: 

“Nathan  Hale  I  was  acquainted  with,  from  his  frequent  visits  at  my 
father’s  house,  while  an  academic  student.  His  own  remarks,  and  the 
remarks  of  my  father,  left  at  that  period  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind.  Hale  remarked  to  my  father,  that  he  was  offered  a  commission  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  exclaimed,  “Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.”  These  were  some  of  the  last  expressions  I  ever  heard  fall  from  his 
lips.  The  remarks  of  my  father,  after  Hale  left  the  house,  were,  ‘That 
man  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  calculated  to  excel  in  any  station  he 
assumes.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  last,  though  not  least  of 
his  qualifications,  a  Christian.’  Hale’s  urbanity  and  general  deportment  were 
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peculiarly  attracting,  and  for  solid  acquirements  I  am  sure  he  would  lose 
nothing  on  comparison  with  Andre.  Cannot  you  rouse  the  dormant  energies 
of  an  ungrateful  republic,  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Hale,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
so  much  virtue  and  patriotism  moulder  with  his  native  dust?  His  name 
ought  to  be  engraven  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond,  that 
future  generations  may  bow  at  his  shrine,  and  reverence  the  cenotaph,  as 
containing  the  ashes  of  a  paragon,  while  they  deplore  his  untimely  end.” 

Here,  in  "Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,”  we  find 
Hale  actually  quoting  one  of  the  patriotic  odes  of  Horace. — 
(Carm.  Ill,  2,  13.)  The  sentiment  was  not  new  with  Horace  ; 
it  had  often  been  expressed  before  Horace  took  it  up  and  cast 
it  into  a  form  which  has  survived.  Thus  we  find  Hale  in  a 
private  conversation  held  the  year  of  his  death,  not  only  voic¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  of  his  Last  Words ,  but  actually  quoting  a 
very  famous  concrete  phrasing  of  the  sentiment.  It  was, 
moreover,  customary  in  Hale’s  time  to  express  unashamed, 
sentiments  which  in  our  day  are  expressed,  if  at  all,  in  action. 
Hale  did  nothing  more  than  what  young  men  of  his  day  and 
generation  were  doing.  He  partook  of  the  custom  of  his  time, 
as  we  all  do. 

It  was  natural  enough,  then,  for  Hale  at  the  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  to  express  a  sentiment  which  was  a  part  of  his  very 
being.  His  “Last  Words,’’  from  Cato ,  came  from  him  that 
Sunday  morning,  September  1776,  when  he  “resign’d  his  life 
a  sacrifice  to  his  country’s  liberty,’’  as  naturally  as  the  words 
from  Horace  came  to  his  lips  when  he  took  leave  of  his  old 
friend,  the  elder  Dr.  Munson,  a  few  months  earlier.  Hale’s 
use  of  Cato’s  fine  words  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son  Marcus, 
do  not  lessen  our  admiration  of  his  conduct  or  his  character. 
On  the  contrary,  they  make  him  a  more  natural  figure  and 
bring  him  closer  to  life — a  high-spirited  boy  fired  with  high 
ideals,  which  belonged  no  doubt  to  his  temperament,  but  which 
were  fostered  and  enriched  during  his  college  course.  We  are 
thus  prepared  to  find  new  meaning  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  lines  written  to  his  memory  not  long  after  his  death. 
The  elder  Munson  was,  I  am  now  convinced,  the  writer  of 
them : 
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“His  teachers’  precept  he  obeyed  with  ease, 

The  charms  of  science  every  hour  could  please ; 

Then  he  with  rapture  read  those  polished  lines, 

Where  Grecian  wit  and  Roman  genius  shines, — 

Where  the  great  worthies  of  the  former  age 
Live  in  the  poet’s  and  historian’s  page, 

Raised  to  a  height  which  envy  dares  not  blame, 

Crown’d  with  a  glorious  and  immortal  fame! 

Their  bright  example  fired  his  gen’rous  mind; 

Like  them,  the  friend  and  lover  of  mankind, 

He  glowed  with  zeal  for  his  dear  country’s  cause.” 

Munson  clearly  traced  Hale’s  lofty  idealism  to  his  books  and 
his  Yale  training.  Times  and  manners  and  curricula  change, 
and  too  fast  for  many  of  us,  but  for  such  as  despair,  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  after  all,  the  fires  have  burned  pretty  steadily  on  the 
old  altar  since  Hale’s  time.  At  the  Linonia  Centennial 
Anniversary  in  1853,  it  was  said  of  Hale  that  he  “found  in 
books  the  source  of  his  zeal  and  pure  devotion  to  human  free¬ 
dom,”  and  I  recall  that  on  Commencement  Day,  June  1916, 
Mr.  Taft  said  to  me  that  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  about 
the  war  was  that  the  idealism  of  the  college  boys  had  led  the 
entire  country. 

The  above  considerations  have  their  chief  value  in  reassur¬ 
ing  us  that  we  have  in  fact  Hale’s  “  Last  Words,”  since  they 
open  to  us  the  doors  of  his  mind  and  heart.  We  see  that  the 
words  attributed  to  Hale  ever  since  his  martyrdom  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  years  ago,  did,  in  fact,  proceed  from  him 
and  do  not  represent  anything  framed  by  Montresor  and  com¬ 
municated  to  Hull,  as  an  epitome  of  what  Montresor  heard 
Hale  say.  Neither  Montresor  nor  Hull  were  the  sort  of  men 
to  recognize  the  quotation.  Hale  may,  indeed,  have  said  much 
more,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  did,  but  we  may  be  sure,  at 
least,  that  these  “Last  Words”  descending  upon  us  as  a 
precious  legacy  from  Hale,  were  actually  spoken  by  him  at 
the  gallows. 


Sunday,  January  19,  1919. 


G.  D.  S. 
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MR.  PARDEE  AND  THE  HALE  STATUE. 

William  Scranton  Pardee,  Yale  1882,  active  throughout  his 
life  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  City,  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  compiler  in  his  City  Planning  and  Harbor  Development 
enterprises.  A  student  of  early  New  Haven  history,  he 
bought  and  restored  the  old  Morris  House  at  Morris  Cove  and 
dying  there  June  19,  1918,  in  his  58th  year,  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  the  City  and  to  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  for  public  uses.  He  was  “town-born,”  a  descendant  of 
George  Pardee,  “hired  by  the  town  in  1663  to  teach  Latin 
and  Good  Manners  in  the  town  school.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly. 

Sir — I  am  sure  that  “Billy”  Pardee’s  classmates,  as  well  as  his  friends  in 
the  Yale  alumni  body  at  large,  will  be  interested  to  know  that,  quite  unsoli¬ 
cited,  he  was  the  first  contributor  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  Bela  Pratt’s 
statue  to  Hale  on  the  Yale  campus.  The  circmnstances  of  his  contribution 
are  so  characteristic  of  him  that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  in  rehearsing 
them. 

Dining  with  me  one  evening  (it  was  August  24,  1911),  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  small  bronze  statuette  of  Hale  in  my  study,  then  recently  cast 
from  Pratt’s  original  plaster  sketch-model  made  in  1898.  At  the  time  I 
noticed,  and  afterward  recalled,  that  as  he  came  out  of  the  study  he  made 
an  unwonted  gesture,  as  though  brushing  something  away  from  his  eyes. 
At  the  end  of  the  evening,  as  he  was  leaving,  we  stood  together  a  moment 
in  the  front  porch  of  my  house.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said  rather 
abruptly :  “George,  I  will  give  a  thousand  dollars  toward  having  that  statue 
put  on  the  campus  on  the  condition  that  the  design  is  not  changed  and  that 
the  commission  is  given  to  Bela  Pratt  within  two  years  from  to-day.”  The 
next  morning  I  received  from  him  by  mail  a  little  note  in  his  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  formally  offered  the  money  under  the  same  conditions. 
Thus  was  the  fund  started. 

Personally,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  this  generous  act  of  “Billy” 
Pardee,  and  to  pay  even  so  slight  a  tribute  as  this  to  his  memory. 

G.  D.  Seymour. 


New  Haven,  June  21,  1918. 
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NATHAN  HALE,  1773-1923— THE  1$0TH  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  OF  HIS  GRADUATION,  AND 
TWO  PROPOSED  MEMORIALS. 

“For  God,  for  Country,  and  for  Hale” 

By  George  Dudley  Seymour 
(Reprinted  from  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  June  15,  1923.) 

“I  wish  to  be  useful,”  said  Captain  Nathan  Hale  during 
one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
a  friend  and  comrade-in-arms  tried  by  every  argument  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  reconnoitering  the  enemy’s  lines  at  the  behest 
of  Washington.  No  wonder  that  Hale’s  friend  protested  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of  volunteering  for  a  service  which 
meant  an  almost  certain  and  ignominious  death.  That  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer — a  Captain — should  volunteer  for  spy-ser¬ 
vice  was  then  almost  unbelievable.  “I  wish  to  be  useful,” 
said  Hale  firmly  and  quietly;  simplicity,  decision,  and  self- 
reliance  are  great  qualities;  he  had  all  of  them.  A  few 
hours — or  perhaps  a  few  days — later  Hale  was  put  ashore  at 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  The  doors  of  darkness  there  closed 
upon  him  and  we  see  no  more  of  him  except  a  brief  glimpse  on 
that  Sunday  morning  in  September,  1776,  when  he  “resign’d 
his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  country’s  liberty,”  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  almost  within  the  sight  of  his  friends.  His  precious 
dust  lies  somewhere  there. 

In  those  few  words,  spoken  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  Hale  epitomized  the  ideal  of  service  which  runs 
like  a  bright  thread  through  the  entire  Yale  tradition.  To 
Hale,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  Yale  owes  her  ideal  of  service, 
which  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  “Yale  spirit.”  Where  in  all 
history,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own,  can  we  find  an  outstanding 
figure  whose  fame  rests  on  nobler  sentiments  than  “I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country”  and  “I 
wish  to  be  useful”  ? 
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Yale  carries  upon  her  rolls  names  of  great  men  who  have 
lived  and  wrought  for  a  full-rounded  lifetime,  but  the  book 
of  her  history  presents  no  figure  so  gallant  and  inspiring  as 
that  of  Hale,  who  has  now  become  our  national  symbol  of 
patriotism,  so  that  to-day  the  mention  of  his  name  evokes  an 
emotion  akin  to  that  aroused  by  the  sight  of  our  flag. 

At  Commencement  time  the  lamps  of  memory  are  re-lighted ; 
the  fires  re-kindled  on  the  old  altars.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  at  this  season,  which  will  witness  the  celebration  of  so 
many  anniversaries,  Yale  men  gathering  here  should  be  re¬ 
minded  that  this  is  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Hale's  graduation  from  college  with  the  Class  of  1773. 
After  graduation,  we  find  him  teaching  for  a  few  months  at 
Moodus,  from  which  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Union 
Latin  School  in  New  London.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  this  school  was  called  a  “Latin  School.” 

Hale  and  the  Old  Library 

It  will  not  be  claimed  that  Hale  was  a  classical  scholar  in 
any  modern  sense,  but  the  brief  pages  of  his  history  make  it 
clear  that  he  found  great  enjoyment  in  the  classical  tradition, 
to  which  he  was  introduced,  beyond  any  doubt,  before  he  came 
to  college,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  Yale  1762,  a  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  distinguished  for  his  learning,  as  well  as  for  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners — two  qualities  rarely  separated.  In  a 
little-known  poem,  probably  written  by  Hr.  Eneas  Munson, 
Yale  1753,  soon  after  Hale’s  death,  Hale’s  lofty  idealism  is 
traced  to  his  classical  studies.  Thus — 

His  teachers’  precept  he  obeyed  with  ease, 

The  charms  of  science  every  hour  could  please ; 

Then  he  with  rapture  read  those  polished  lines, 

Where  Grecian  wit  and  Roman  genius  shines, — 

Where  the  great  worthies  of  the  former  age 
Live  in  the  poet’s  and  historian’s  page, 

Raised  to  a  height  which  envy  does  not  blame, 

Crown’d  with  a  glorious  and  immortal  fame ! 

Their  bright  example  fired  his  gen’rous  mind; 

Like  them,  the  friend  and  lover  of  mankind, 

He  glowed  with  zeal  for  his  dear  country’s  cause. 
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At  the  Linonia  Centennial  Anniversary,  in  1853,  it  was  said 
of  Hale  that  “he  found  in  books  the  source  of  his  zeal  and 
pure  devotion  to  human  freedom.” 

But  the  best  evidence  of  Hale’s  interest  in  books  is  found 
in  the  fading  minutes,  preserved  in  the  College  Library,  of 
Linonia,  largely  in  Hale’s  own  handwriting.  At  the  end  of 
that  precious  manuscript  is  a  list  of  the  books  bought  evidently 
by  Hale  for  the  Linonia  Library,  which,  if  he  did  not  originate, 
he  re-founded.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Linonia  Library,  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  undergraduates,  owes  more  to  Hale  than  to  any 
one  individual.  We  think  of  Hale  as  an  athlete,  as  an  engag¬ 
ing  companion,  as  fond  of  society,  as  a  successful  teacher,  and, 
finally,  as  an  ardent  soldier  and  patriot,  moving  swiftly  and 
nobly  through  the  few  remaining  months  of  his  life  to  his 
supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country.  We  do  not  realize,  as  we 
should,  that  his  master-passion  was  books. 

This  thought  induces  me  to  suggest  that  at  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  Yale,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  some  more  adequate  memorial  of 
him  here  than  the  inspiring  statue  erected  a  few  years  ago 
close  to  Connecticut  Hall,  where  he  roomed  as  an  undergradu¬ 
ate.  I  could  wish  that  some  alumnus,  or  some  group  of  the 
alumni,  more  interested  in  books  than  in  buildings,  or  I  would 
better  say,  in  the  use  of  books,  would  come  forward  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  modest  amount  necessary  to  restore  the  Old  Yale 
Library  to  its  original  exterior  form,  remove  to  it  the  books 
of  the  present  Linonia  and  Brothers  Libraries,  and  add  enough 
more  to  fill  it  to  overflowing, — preeminently  with  books  to  read 
and  inwardly  digest,  books  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
books  promoting  knowledge  of  the  art  of  life  and  manners. 
It  would  rebound  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Yale,  if  her  graduates 
could  be  distinguished  for  their  manners  as  well  as  for  their 
enterprise.  Hale  belonged  to  the  “Age  of  Homespun,”  but 
one  of  his  characteristics  was  his  good  manners. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  tear  down  Dwight  Hall  and  then 
remodel  the  Old  Library  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  would  serve  the  cause  of  Yale  far  better,  in 
all  educational  and  spiritual  ways,  to  convert  it  into  a  Campus 
Library,  overflowing  with  good  books  and  standing  as  a 
memorial  to  Nathan  Hale,  who  epitomizes — I  cannot  forbear 
to  reiterate — the  Yale  spirit, — the  ideal  of  service.  We  should 
then,  in  a  real  sense,  have  a  living  memorial  to  Hale,  in  which 
the  undergraduates  would  be  as  free  to  use  the  books  as  in 
their  rooms,  apart  from  all  of  the  restraints  which  must 
necessarily  be  imposed  upon  the  books  in  the  Sterling  Library 
to-be. 

It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  modern  undergraduate  life,  not 
only  at  Yale  but  at  all  kindred  American  institutions,  that  the 
students  are  so  burdened  by  extra-curriculum  activities  that 
they  find  little  or  no  time  for  reading;  I  believe  that  with 
the  beautiful  Old  Library  freely  open  to  them  as  a  Campus 
Library  and  overflowing  with  books,  the  habit  (than  which 
none  is  more  profitable  to  a  young  man)  of  “browsing  among 
books”  would  return.  As  the  Hale  Library,  the  students 
would  love  and  use  it.  And  in  this  collection,  let  books  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Liberal  Arts  predominate.  The  American  mind  has 
concentrated  too  long  upon  the  ledger,  from  which  culture,  the 
humanities,  do  not  proceed. 

A  National  Memorial 

Hale  long  ago  became  enshrined  in  the  American  heart,  but 
has  had  virtually  no  national  recognition  in  all  these  years 
until  within  a  few  months,  when  the  Federal  Reservation  on 
New  Haven  Harbor  was  ceded  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  known  hereafter  as  “Nathan  Hale  Park.”  Recently  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  least  the  Federal  Government  could  do 
was  to  place  a  head  of  Flale  upon  one  of  its  postal  issues. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  President  Harding : 

As  June  6th,  the  birthday  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  the  “Martyr  Spy  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,”  approaches,  I  am  reminded  (and  it  seems  incredi¬ 
ble)  that  no  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever  mentioned  his  name  in 
a  public  way.  This  passed  through  my  mind  this  morning,  as  I  read  your 
speech  on  the  decline,  since  the  World  War,  of  American  ideals,  of  which 
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there  is  no  more  shining  exemplar  than  Nathan  Hale.  The  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself  for  y.ou,  at  this  time,  not  only  to  pay  a  belated  tribute  to  Hale, 
but  also  to  promote  the  cause  of  Americanization  by  officially  recommending 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  the  use  of  a  head  of  Hale  upon  one  of  our 
stamps, — preferably  a  stamp  of  small  denomination. 

In  carrying  forward  the  above  suggestion,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  statue,  erected  in  1913,  to  Hale’s  memory,  in  the  old  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  Yard  in  front  of  Connecticut  Hall,  in  which  he  roomed  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  of  Yale,  from  which  he  was  graduated  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  this  present  year. 

Hale  ‘‘resign’d  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  country’s  liberty,  Sept.  22nd,  1776, 
Etatis  22nd,”  at  the  behest  of  Washington,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling 
that  it  is  time  for  one  of  Washington’s  successors  in  the  Presidency  to  do 
something  to  recognize  the  sacrifice  of  Hale,  who  has  been  adopted  by  our 
people  as  the  national  symbol  of  patriotism. 

Since  I  had  serious  misgivings  about  writing  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  little  idea  that  in  the  winnowing  of  the  Presidential 
mail  my  letter  would  ever  reach  him,  I  was  doubly  pleased  to 
receive  such  an  appreciative  reply  as  follows: 


May  31,  1923. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: — 

I  feel  genuinely  obligated  to  you  for  reminding  me  of  the  anniversary  of 
Nathan  Hale’s  graduation  from  Yale.  I  wish  it  were  possible  that  some 
really  fitting  and  adequate  testimonial  to  Hale,  of  a  national  character, 
could  be  provided.  Your  suggestion  is  appealing,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  possible  to  provide  for  all  the  national  heroes  in  this  way.  I  hope  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  when,  either  in  compliance  with  this  particular 
suggestion  or  in  some  other  way,  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  my  bit  toward 
reminding  the  American  people  of  Captain  Hale  and  his  great  services  and 
sacrifice. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

President  Harding  did  not,  it  is  true,  agree  to  make  the 
desired  recommendation  to  the  Postmaster  General,  but  I  feel 
that  the  message  of  Hale,  as  an  officially  neglected  patriot,  has 
been  delivered  to  the  President.  As  Hale  has  now  been  on  the 
“ waiting  list”  of  heroes  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
would  seem  about  time  for  him  to  receive  attention.  I  propose 
to  follow  the  matter  up  by  writing  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  if  any  reader  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  is  moved  to 
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urge  the  President  or  Postmaster  General  or  any  other  high 
official  to  place  a  head  of  Hale  on  one  of  our  postal  issues,  a 
good  cause  might  be  forwarded. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial 
of  Linonia  in  1853,  when  Francis  Miles  Finch,  Yale  1849,  read 
a  poem  on  Hale  which  at  once  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  It 
was  freely  reprinted  in  the  school  books  of  the  period  and  did 
more  to  rescue  Hale’s  name  from  oblivion  and  pass  on  the  Hale 
tradition  than  any  tribute  paid  to  him  up  to  that  time.  Finch 
subsequently  performed  a  national  service  in  writing  his 
famous  poem,  “The  Blue  and  the  Grey,”  which  softened  the 
bitterness  and  sectional  feeling  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  our  national  institution  of 
Memorial  Day.  It  is  fitting  that  the  first  of  these  poems 
should  have  memorialized  Hale. 

Yale  is  fortunate  in  having  in  its  custody  some  priceless 
memorials  of  Hale,  including  the  minutes  of  the  Linonia 
Society,  largely  in  his  handwriting;  an  original  poem  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  Stokes  Collection;  Hale’s  Commission  as 
Captain  in  the  Continental  Army;  two  letters  from  Hale; 
a  statue  by  Lee  Lawrie  and  an  inscription — both  in  the  Hark- 
ness  Memorial.  I  am  sure  that  I  betray  no  confidence  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  architect  of  the  building,  James  Gamble  Rogers, 
Yale  1889,  seriously  considered  placing  the  Hale  inscription 
on  the  face  of  its  main  portal  under  the  tower;  that  place  of 
honor  was  finally  given  to  another  inscription. 

Yale  has  also  a  modest  memorial  in  the  Hale  statue,  designed 
by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  student  in 
the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  this  statue,  which  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  the  undergraduate 
body  since  it  was  erected  ten  years  ago,  Arthur  Kingsley 
Porter,  Yale  ’04,  another  Connecticut  man  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Yale  scholars  of  our  day,  wrote : 

The  poetic  and  deeply  illustrative  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  the  Yale 
Campus  is  highly  esteemed  by  a  small  circle  particularly  interested  in  art ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  an  exceptionally  enlightened  community  is  prob¬ 
ably  still  unaware  that  this  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit. 
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Hale  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  official  Hall  of  Fame, 
which  may  be  thought  to  need  the  luster  of  his  name  more  than 
his  fame  needs  anything  that  the  Hall  of  Fame  could  bring  to 
it.  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  after  comparative  neg¬ 
lect  for  a  century  he  should  now  have  definitely  taken  his  place 
as  our  youthful  national  hero  and  our  matchless  symbol  of 
patriotism.  In  his  youth,  in  his  personal  beauty  and  athletic 
prowess,  in  his  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  char¬ 
acter,  in  his  supreme  sacrifice  and  early  death,  he  has  an  unfad¬ 
ing  brightness  which  must  forever  endear  him  to  all  who  are 
quick  to  feel  a  modest  and  manly  spirit. 

The  first  stanza  of  Finch's  poem  brings  our  Yale  patriot 
vividly  before  us : 

To  drum  beat  and  heart  beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by; 

There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye, 

Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 
In  a  moment  he  must  die ! 


MORE  PROPAGANDA  FOR  A  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO 
HALE:  LETTERS  FROM  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  AND 
THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

My  suggestion  to  President  Harding,  in  my  letter  to  him  of 
May  2 5,  1923,  that  the  Federal  Government  should  place  a 
head  of  Hale  upon  one  of  its  postal  issues,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  patriot,  and  also  as  a  means  of  forwarding  the  cause  of 
Americanization,  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  press, 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  writer,  who  feared,  forsooth, 
that  such  a  course  might  give  offense  to  the  British !  Since 
the  American  people  have  suffered  the  erection  in  succession 
of  two  memorials  to  the  British  spy,  Major  Andre,  to  mark 
the  place  of  his  execution,  I  feel  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of 
offending  the  “Mother  Country.”  Even  Washington  paid 
tributes  to  Andre,  but  he  paid  none  to  Hale, — at  least,  none 
that  has  been  recorded. 

During  the  Yale  Commencement  of  1923,  the  Hon.  Schuyler 
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Merritt,  Yale  1873,  now  representing  the  Fourth  Connecticut 
District  in  Congress,  spoke  to  me  in  the  Graduates  Club, 
warmly  commending  the  idea  of  the  proposed  Hale  Memorial 
Postage  Stamp.  He  said  that  in  the  fall,  on  the  return  of 
President  Harding  from  Alaska,  he  would  endeavor  to  get  the 
Connecticut  delegation  to  join  him  in  waiting  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  White  House  and  urge  upon  him  the  issuance  of 
a  stamp  bearing  a  head  of  Hale.  President  Harding’s  death, 
of  course,  defeated  that  plan,  and  there  the  matter  rested  until 
July  26th  of  this  year  (1924),  when  I  wrote  to  President 
Coolidge  on  the  subject  of  a  national  memorial  to  Hale,  and 
enclosed  a  copy  of  President  Harding’s  letter  to  me  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Coolidge  promptly  replied  as  follows : 


The  White  House 

July  31,  1924. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

You  may  number  me  among  those  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  your 
fine  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  proper  national  recognition  of  the  patriotic 
services  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale.  I  can  say  with  all  confidence  that  what¬ 
ever  form  may  be  given  to  the  testimonial,  if  it  is  approved  by  the  friends 
of  this  movement,  it  will  have  also  my  own  approval.  Nathan  Hale’s 
memory  will  live  so  long  as  the  martyrs  of  American  liberty  are  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  grateful  country.  There  should  be  some  proper  national 
memorial  to  him,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Calvin  Coolidge. 

In  my  reply  to  the  President,  under  date  of  August  9,  1924, 
I  said  in  part : 

“In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Harding,  I  suggested  that  a  head  of  Hale  should 
be  placed  on  a  postage  stamp.  I  did  not  press  that  idea  in  my  letter  to 
you,  though  it  remains  uppermost  in  my  mind  as  the  method  by  which  the 
name  and  fame  of  Hale  could  be  impressed  upon  the  entire  country  almost 
at  a  stroke,  and  the  cause  of  Americanization  immeasurably  forwarded. 
A  stamp  of  high  denomination  would  not  serve  the  intended  purpose  on 
account  of  restriction  of  use.  It  occurs  to  me  now,  however,  that  the  main 
purpose  might  be  accomplished  by  a  single  large  issue,  say,  of  the  one-cent 
stamp,  after  which  the  Franklin  issues  might  be  resumed.  A  Nathan  Hale 
stamp  so  issued  would  no  doubt  be  cherished  in  the  hands  of  millions  of 
people. 
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“There  should  also  be  a  suitable  permanent  memorial  to  Hale  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  devised  as  a  first  step  that 
would  equal  in  effect  the  issuance  of  a  large  number  of  one-cent  Hale 
postage  stamps.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  be  more  gratified  by  it  than  the 
‘shade’  of  Franklin  himself.” 


To  this  letter,  the  Secretary  to  the  President  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows,  under  date  of  August  nth: 

“Your  letter  of  August  9th,  to  the  President,  has  been  received.  I  shall 
at  once  take  up  with  the  Postmaster  General  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
Nathan  Hale  Stamp.” 

With  gratifying  promptness,  the  Postmaster  General  then 
wrote  me  as  follows : 

August  14,  1924. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

I  have  your  letter  with  reference  to  the  Nathan  Hale  stamp.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  Hale  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  period  of  the  development  of  our  common  coun¬ 
try.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  too  much  honor  to  his  memory. 

Naturally,  the  Post  Office  Department  hesitates  about  the  issuance  of 
stamps.  There  have  been  almost  no  exceptions — of  course,  barring  the 
case  of  Franklin,  who  was  the  first  Postmaster  General — where  stamps  have 
been  issued  to  memorialize  anyone  but  Presidents.  We  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  a  set  of  stamps  in  connection  with  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Celebration  at  Philadelphia  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  fitting  thing 
to  have  Hale’s  likeness  used  on  one  of  that  series.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  the  projectors  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  will  have  their  preferences 
and  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  selection  of  subjects,  but  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  this  project  in  that  connection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Harry  S.  New, 

Postmaster  General. 

On  August  20th  I  had  a  satisfactory  interview  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  New.  He  gave  me  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater,  Secretary  of  the  Sesqui-Cen¬ 
tennial  Committee  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  returning  home,  I 
wrote  Mr.  Rosewater,  who  replied  that  his  official  connection 
with  the  Committee  had  been  terminated,  but  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  bring  the  Postmaster-General’ s  letter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  its  Chairman. 
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My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  firing  of  an  individual 
with  enthusiasm  is  easy,  but  I  have  no  formula  for  firing  a 
big  committee,  particularly  a  big  committee  of  Philadelphians. 
Meanwhile,  I  extract  what  comfort  I  can  from  Shakespere’s 
“How  poor  are  they,  who  have  no  patience.” 

On  September  6,  1924,  I  wrote  (looking  hopefully  forward) 
to  General  Dawes  as  follows : 

“I  was  pleased  to  read  of  your  following  the  ‘ancestral  footstep’  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  East  Haddam  during  your  recent  visit  to  Connecticut, 
and  particularly  to  learn  that  while  in  East  Haddam  you  visited  the  school- 
house  where  Nathan  Hale  taught  on  leaving  college  in  1773.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  some  of  your  Gates  forbears  were  under  him  as  a  school¬ 
teacher,  or  at  least  knew  him.  I  also  read  of  your  visit  to  the  Yale 
Campus  and  your  inspection  of  the  statue  of  Hale  in  front  of  Connecticut 
Hall,  where  he  roomed  as  an  undergraduate*  *  *” 


On  September  15th  General  Dawes  replied  as  follows: 

“I  have  always  been  very  much  interested  in  the  life  and  work  of  Nathan 
Hale,  and  am  glad  to  learn  of  your  efforts  to  impress  his  memory  upon  the 
American  people.*  *  *” 


“Say  that  the  Struggle  Naught  Availeth" 

Much  more  correspondence  not  to  be  detailed  followed  with 
the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  New,  Mr.  Merritt,  Governor 
Pinchot,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Collier,  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  Committee.  Finally,  Mr.  New 
rewarded  all  my  pains  and  trouble  by  writing  me  as  follows  on 
March  10,  1925: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour  : 

I  hope  I  am  about  to  make  you  happy.  You  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  recently  enacted  postal  pay  and  rate  bill  created  a  condition 
which  seems  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Department  to  issue  a  new  stamp 
of  one-half  cent  denomination.  Requests  for  such  an  issue  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  for  the  last  few  days  and  I  am  satisfied  the  demand  for  such  a  stamp 
will  be  widespread  and  permanent.  Anticipating  this,  I  had  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  make  two  designs  for  me  which  I  am  sending  for 
your  information  and  inspection. 

My  choice  goes  instantly  to  the  one  showing  the  face.  To  me  it  is  a 
perfectly  marvelous  countenance.  If  that  face  doesn’t  carry  on  it  the  stamp 
of  nobility,  I  am  no  judge  of  physiognomy.  I  feel  almost  as  much  personal 
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interest  in  this  matter  as  you  do  and  I  see  a  way  to  get  what  we  want  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  Sesqui-Centennials  or  anyone  else,  for  I  have  authority 
to  place  this  order  myself. 

The  full  length  figure  I  do  not  like.  I  expect  to  affix  my  signature  to 
the  first  one  and  put  it  immediately  in  work,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  ready 
for  issue  within  the  next  45  days.  I  trust  this  has  your  approval.  Kindly 
return  both  designs  to  me  at  once  as  I  want  to  place  the  order  without  delay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Harry  S.  New, 

Postmaster  General. 


To  my  reply  of  March  nth,  the  Postmaster  General  replied 
the  next  day  in  part  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

Your  letter  returning  the  two  designs  for  the  Hale  stamp  just  now 
received.  I  have  this  moment  affixed  my  signature  approving  the  one  we 
both  prefer  and  you  may  rest  easy  in  the  knowledge  that  your  dream  is 
realized  and  the  thing  is  accomplished.  We  are  going  to  have  a  Hale  stamp 
and  I  don’t  know  of  any  figure  in  the  Nation’s  history  that  paid  more 
dearly  for  the  honor  or  who  is  more  entitled  to  it  than  this  lofty-spirited 
young  patriot.  *  *  * 


Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Harry  S.  New, 

Postmuster  General. 


Under  date  of  March  19th,  Chief  Justice  Taft  wrote  me: 

“I  am  glad  you  have  gotten  Nathan  Hale  into  the  ‘national  gallery’  in  a 
way  that  people  will  become  familiar  with  his  face.” 


Mr.  New  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and  to  him  I 
render  my  special  thanks.  A  postage  stamp  is  far  from  an 
adequate  national  memorial  to  Hale;  I  hope  it  may  lead  to 
one.  Meanwhile,  placed  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  our 
people,  it  carries  with  it  its  incomparable  lesson  of  love  of 
country.  '‘Hale  thought  of  his  country  and  was  glad  to  die 
for  it.  He  remembered  the  immortal  line  in  Horace  that  he 
had  read  in  College :  ‘Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patrie  mori.’  ” 
( Munger. ) 


The  Birth-Place,  March,  1925. 


FAR  MORE  WORTHY  OF  REGARD  THAN  ANDRE  3^5 

HALE  AND  ANDRE,  A  DISTINGUISHED  WRITER’S  VIEW 

In  his  scholarly  introduction  to  the  reprint  in  1887  by  the 
Dunlap  Society,  of  Dunlap’s  tragedy  “ Andre,”  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews  said  in  conclusion: 

“It  may  be  well  to  note,  also,  that  a  play  called  ‘Nathan  Hale;  or  the 
Martyr  Spy  of  the  Revolution,’  by  Edmond  Pillet  and  S.  A.  McKiever, 
was  acted  at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  in  New  York,  Feb.  3,  1879. 

“This  attempt  to  set  on  the  stage  the  life  and  death  of  Nathan  Hale, 
who  was  far  more  worthy  of  regard  than  Andre,  was  not  unsuccessful, 
but  I  cannot  discover  that  it  was  ever  published.” 

In  a  recent  conversation  (Nov.  6,  1924)  with  Mr.  Matthews 
in  the  “Century  House,”  he  warmly  confirmed  the  above  view 
of  Hale  as  “far  more  worthy  of  regard  than  Andre  ” 
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HENRY  CANER,  YALE’S  FIRST  BUILDER. 

By  George  Dudley  Seymour. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Year  Book  and  Catalogue  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Architectural  Club  of  New  Haven,  1924)  :  This  article, 
considerably  amplified,  will  be  found  in  the  January  1925  issue  of 

Old  Time  New  England. 

With  the  unfolding'  of  Yale's  great  architectural  pro¬ 
gramme,  starred  as  it  is  with  famous  names,  it  seems  fitting 
that  we  should  turn  back  the  fast- fading  pages  of  our  Colonial 
history  to  the  beginnings  of  Yale  and  recover  what  we  may, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Henry  Caner,  the  builder  of  Yale’s  first  two  college  buildings, 
not  to  mention  a  barn  for  the  Rector's  cow. 

Henry  Caner,  probably  pronounced  “Canner,”  was  born 
about  1680  at  Long  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  England.  What 
training  he  had  there  is  entirely  unknown,  nor  is  it  known 
what  induced  him  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  living  as  early  as  1710;  nor  does  any  record  remain 
of  any  work  done  by  him  in  Boston,  beyond  the  enlargement 
in  1710-1715  of  King’s  Chapel,  a  wooden  structure  of  1688- 
1689,  erected  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
and  said  to  have  been  the  first  Episcopal  house  of  worship  in 
New  England.  In  all  probability,  it  was  Caner ’s  work  in 
connection  with  King's  Chapel  that  brought  him  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Curdon  Saltonstall  (1666-1724),  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1684,  and  then 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Saltonstall,  able, 
eloquent,  highly  proficient  in  the  grand  gesture,  was  very  much 
the  “man  of  affairs,”  and  likely  to  know  what  was  “going  on’ 
in  Boston,  where  beyond  doubt  he  was  an  occasional  visitor 
drawn  thence  by  family  ties  or  public  or  private  business.  We 
know  that  the  French  and  Indian  War  took  him  to  Boston 
with  three  hundred  Connecticut  soldiers  in  1710. 
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At  an  adjourned  meeting*,  held  in  New  Haven  October  20, 
1716,  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  it  was  voted  to  build  a 
“Collegiate  house  and  Rector’s  house/’  and  “the  Honorable 
Governor  Saltonstall”  and  Deputy  Governor  Gold  were  “In- 
treated  to  favour  us  with  their  advice  concerning  the  archi- 
tectonick  part  of  the  buildings.” 

No  Boston  records  of  which  I  am  aware  show  when  Henry 
Caner  removed  to  New  Haven.  The  first  appearance  of 
Caner s  name  on  the  town  records  of  New  Haven  is  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1722,  when,  with  Samuel  Andrews,  Junior,  of  Milford, 
he  bought  a  parcel  of  land  from  Capt.  John  Munson,  Miller. 
In  this  instrument,  as  well  as  elsewhere  on  the  town  records, 
he  is  styled  “Housewright,”  barring  a  deed  of  1728  in  which 
he  is  described  as  “Carpenter.” 

The  first  appearance  of  Caner’s  name  in  the  College  archives 
goes  back  five  years  earlier,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
on  September  13,  1717,  it  was: 

“Agreed  and  ordered  that  what  Bills  of  debt  Mr.  Caner  shall  bring  Signed, 
or  allowed  by  Mr.  Andrew,  or  Mr.  Russel,  the  Treasurer  of  ye  Collegiate 
School  Mr.  John  Prout,  shall  and  is  hereby  impowered  to  make  payment  of” 
(Dexter’s  Documentary  History  of  Yale  University,  p.  104). 

Mr.  Caner  is  not  described  in  this  earlier  entry  as  of  New 
Haven  and  it  may  be  that  the  vote  was  passed  in  anticipation 
of  his  coming.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume,  however, 
that  he  had  now  just  arrived  on  the  scene  of  his  future  labors. 
Earlier  meetings  of  the  Trustees  in  the  same  year  do  not  men¬ 
tion  Caner  by  name.  His  son,  Richard,  was  born  in  Boston, 
June  4,  1717.  From  these  facts  I  feel  warranted  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  Caner  removed  from  Boston  to  New  Haven  sometime 
in  the  summer  of  1717,  probably  in  August  or  in  September, 
coming  in  time  for  the  raising  of  the  building  on  October  8th 
of  that  year.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  plan  or  design  Yale’s 
first  building, — he  came  too  late  for  that.  The  planning  of 
the  building  must  be  credited  to  Saltonstall,  whose  plan  Caner 
finished  as  master-builder.  In  the  early  New  England  tradi¬ 
tion,  framing  and  finishing  were  viewed  as  separate  under¬ 
takings. 
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Governor  Saltonstall  furnished  a  plan  for  the  building  as 
early  as  January,  1717,  and  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Samuel  Russel  of 
Branford,  on  the  basis  of  that  plan,  prepared  specifications  for 
the  “great  timber”  for  the  “Collegiate  house.”  Mr.  Russel’s 
specifications  are  in  such  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the 
modern  architect  that  I  give  them  in  full. 

In  ye  front,  10  posts,  27  foot  long;  10  inches  Square  each. 

- 3  Sils  54  foot  long,  beside  Spliceing,  10  inches  wide,  &  8  deep. 

- for  ye  Hall,  2  girts;  31  foot  Longe;  10  inches  wide  &  8  deep. 

- -for  ye  Starcases,  6  girts ;  9  foot  Long ;  10  inches  wide  &  8  deep. 

- for  ye  other  romes,  10  girts  21  foot  Long;  10  Inches  wide  8  deep. 

3  plates  54  foot  Long  (besides  Spliceing)  :  8  Inches  Square 

for  the  Ends  4  Girts  21  foot  Long  10:  and  8. 

for  the  Top  10  beams  27  foot  Long  10:  and  8 

For  End  Sils  and  Cross  Sills  10:  of  22  foot  Long:  10  &  8 

21  Summers.  22  foot  Long:  12:  and  8 :  or  7 

16  Cross  Girts  21  foot  Long  10  &  8 

for  the  back  of  the  house  10  posts  27  foot  Long  10  Square 
10  Girts  21  foot  Long  8 :  and  6 
for  the  hall  back  &c  2  Girts  31  foot  Long  8  and  6 
Newhaven  Janry.  4th.  1716I7.  I  gaue  the  Committe  for  building  the  Col¬ 
legiate  house  the  aboue  dimensions  for  ye  getting  ye  great  timber  for  sd. 
house. 

Wittnes  my  hand 

Samuel  Russel. 

(Dexter’s  Documentary  History,  pp.  82-83.) 

The  “Collegiate  house"  was  raised  October  8,  1717.  It 
stood  on  what  was  known  as  “Mrs.  Coster’s  lot”  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  “College  Yard,”  as  it  was  soon  to  be  called, 
facing  what  is  now  College  Street,  and  overlooking  the  Great 
Square.  The  building  was  about  165  feet  long,  21  feet  wide, 
30  feet  high  and  surmounted  by  a  belfry.  Whether  it  had 
a  simple  pitched  roof  or  a  hipped  roof  seems  uncertain.  It 
had  numerous  dormer  windows,  then  somewhat  unusual  in  our 
New  England  buildings.  It  was  so  far  finished  at  the  time 
of  the  second  College  Commencement  held  in  New  Haven  on 
September  10,  1718,  that  with  great  parade  and  Latin  speeches, 
it  was  named  “Yale  College,”  in  honor  of  Governor  Elihu 
Yale,  at  that  time  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  institution.  In 
this  matter,  Yale  got  ahead  of  Harvard,  since  Elihu  Yale  was 
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born  in  Boston,  rather  than  in  New  Haven,  as  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  The  building  was  first  occupied  by  tutors  and  students 
on  October  8,  1718,  just  a  year  after  it  was  raised.  Caners 
name  occurs  in  the  College  archives  once  or  twice  in  connection 
with  repairs  to  this  first  Yale  building.  It  appears  to  have 
been  left  unpainted  until  1738,  when  it  was  painted  the  bluish 
or  lead  color  produced  by  mixing  lamp  black  (College  Archives 
'‘lamb  black”)  white  lead  and  oil.  No  blue  pigment  was  used. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Yale's  first  college  building  was 
not  Yale  blue,  or  any  other  blue,  as  has  been  sometimes 
asserted. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  now  lost  sight  of,  Yale’s  first 
building  was  destined  to  have  a  short  life.  Perhaps  it  was 
inconvenient,  and  it  was  certainly  placed  too  near  to  College 
Street  to  fall  into  the  line  of  the  afterwards  historic  Brick 
Row,  projected  as  early  as  1750,  when  “Connecticut  Hall” 
was  begun.  At  any  rate,  in  1775-1776,  the  north  end  of  the 
building  was  torn  down  and  the  remnant  in  1782, — only  sixty- 
four  years  after  it  witnessed  that  glorious  New  Haven  Com¬ 
mencement  of  1718.  In  its  brief  life,  we  already  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  characteristically  impatient  American 
treatment  of  a  building  which  has  survived  its  first  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  Yale  1757,  in  his  celebrated  and 
little-understood  “General  History  of  Connecticut,”  written  in 
London  for  the  edification  of  a  disgruntled  but  wonder-loving 
English  public,  missed  few  opportunities  of  slyly  making  fun 
of  Connecticut  and  Connecticut  institutions.  The  building 
was  standing  when  he  was  an  undergraduate;  he  makes  no 
fun  of  it,  though  he  does  not  praise  it.  He  says,  “Yale  Col¬ 
lege  is  built  with  wood  and  painted  a  sky  color;  it  is  160  ft. 
long  and  three  stories  high,  besides  garrets.” 

A  better  witness  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  Yale 
1765,  a  close  observer,  a  careful  writer  and  a  man  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  turn  of  mind,  as  anyone  who  will  read  his 
“Life.  Journals  and  Correspondence”  must  admit.  He  came 
to  New  Haven  in  1787,  and  visited  President  Stiles.  The 
“Collegiate  School”  had  then  been  demolished.  Commenting 
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upon  the  changes  in  New  Haven  since  his  undergraduate  days, 
he  says : 

“But  the  most  affecting  change  to  me  is  the  loss  of  Mother  Yale.  Yale 
College  [the  “Collegiate  house”]  was  by  far  the  most  sightly  building  of 
any  one  that  belonged  to  the  University,  and  most  advantageously  situated. 
It  gave  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  others.  There  are  now  only  Connecticut 
Hall,  the  Chapel,  which  is  three  stories,  containing  the  Library,  and  Cabinet, 
also  the  Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen.  These  are  all  built  of  brick,  but  so  sit¬ 
uated  as  to  make  very  little  show.” 


The  use  of  the  word  “grandeur”  by  such  a  practical  writer 
as  Cutler  is  to  me  highly  significant.  The  picture  that 
remained  in  his  mind  of  the  old  building  may  have  been 
colored  by  the  sentiment  of  a  returning  alumnus,  but  plainly, 
the  building,  as  he  remembered  it,  was  imposing,  and  its  design, 
in  his  view,  appropriate.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  attach  great 
importance  to  this  brief  comment  upon  the  first  Yale  building 
by  Dr.  Cutler,  who  saw  the  building  as  an  undergraduate  and, 
perchance,  lived  in  it. 

No  adequate  representations  or  descriptions  of  the  building 
have  survived.  The  familiar  copperplate  engraving  known 
as  “Johnson’s  Prospect  of  Yale  College”  seems  to  have  been 
made  about  1745.  This  view  is  obviously  inaccurate,  since  it 
represents  the  length  of  the  building  as  not  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  its  width,  whereas  it  was  nearly  seven  and 
one-half  times  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  The  engraving  makes 
a  clock  almost  the  feature  of  the  building,  which  is  not  known 
to  have  had  one.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Greenwood,  the 
engraver,  never  saw  the  building  and  made  his  engraving  from 
a  fanciful  drawing  by  Johnson,  who  may  never  have  seen  it 
either. 

Caner’s  next  undertaking  was  the  Rector’s  House,  built 
in  1722,  on  College  Street,  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke’s  lot,  lately 
occupied  by  the  ill-fated  Rialto  Theatre.  Mr.  Hooke  (Trinity 
College,  Oxford  1620)  came  to  New  Haven,  1644-5,  as  associ¬ 
ate  minister  with  Mr.  Davenport.  Here  on  this  lot  he  had 
his  home.  In  it  he  brewed  his  own  beer.  He  returned  to 
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England  in  1656  and  became  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  a  kinsman  of  Mrs.  Hooke,  who  was  a  sister  of 
General  Edward  Whalley,  one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  I. 
When  Mr.  Hooke  left  New  Haven  he  gave  his  home-lot  to 
the  Church  under  the  express  condition  that  it  should  not  be 
alienated,  but  Yale  acquired  it  in  1721  under  a  perpetual  lease 
for  the  sum  of  43  lbs.  How  the  shade  of  Mr.  Hooke  feels 
about  it  is  another  matter ! ! ! 

Governor  Saltonstall  was  still  acting  as  the  supervising- 
architect  of  the  infant  college  and  in  all  probability  was 
responsible  for  the  general  plan  for  the  Rector’s  house,  which 
was  a  two-chimney  house  with  a  central  hallway  and  therefore 
corresponded  in  a  way  to  the  “elegant  mansion”  which  he 
built  on  the  shores  of  Furnace  Pond  (now  Lake  Saltonstall) 
in  Branford  in  1708.  The  Trustees  contracted  with  Mr.  Caner 
to  build  this  house  for  600  lbs.,  a  part  of  which  was  raised 
by  a  spirited  “drive”  conducted  by  Governor  Saltonstall  and 
a  part  from  an  impost  upon  “rhum.”  This  house,  which  stood 
about  20  feet  back  from  the  street,  was  to  be  “fourty-four  % 
foot  long,  thirty-eight  foot  wide  and  eighteen  foot  Stud  with 
a  Bam  and  well.”  The  roof  was  considerably  steeper  in  pitch 
than  the  later  Connecticut  houses  and  was  provided,  between 
its  massive  cut-stone  chimneys,  with  a  square  lookout,  from 
which  the  Harbor  could  be  observed.  It  also  had  two  or  more 
dormer  windows  in  front,  perhaps  other  dormers  in  the  back. 
The  barn,  which  was  located  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lot,  provided  accommodations  for  the  Rector's  cow,  which  I 
have  somewhere  read  was  pastured  about  where  the  Harkness 
Memorial  now  stands,  but  perhaps  nearer  to  Christ  Church. 
This  useful  creature  was,  I  fancy,  a  red  Devon,  tracing  her 
ancestry  back  to  the  animals  brought  over  from  England  by 
“Lady  Fenwick”  and  presented  by  her  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Whit¬ 
field  of  Guilford.  The  square  lookout  referred  to  was,  I  am 
sure,  a  later  addition. 

The  Rector’s  house  was  used  continuously  until  1799,  when 
it  was  in  such  decay  that  that  great  and  good  man,  the  first 
President  Dwight,  declined  to  live  in  it,  whereupon  a  new 
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president’s  house  was  built  on  a  site  now  occupied  by  a  portion 
of  Farnam  Hall.  The  Rector’s  house  of  1722  was  not  torn 
down  until  1834. 

Caner  is  said,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Oviatt,  Yale  1896,  in  his 
fascinating  “Beginnings  of  Yale'’  (1916),  to  have  been  the 
architect  of  New  Haven’s  first  State  House,  built  in  1719,  but 
I  can  find  no  record  either  in  New  Haven  or  in  the  State 
Archives  in  Hartford,  connecting  him  with  that  building. 

Caner  appears  to  have  been  much  engaged  as  a  “realtor,” 
his  name  appearing  on  New  Haven  records  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  times.  He  died  in  1731  and  left  a  substantial  estate  of 
about  1300  pounds.  His  inventory  shows  that  he  died 
possessed  of  a  musket,  a  sword,  a  cane,  two  “wiggs,”  one 
Bible,  “four  other  books,”  leather  as  well  as  cloth  breeches,  a 
“bever  hat”  and  an  ample  supply  of  table  and  bed  linen.  His 
inventory  also  itemizes  a  few  carpenters’  tools,  a  quantity  of 
sash  glass,  and  “shop  goods”  to  the  value  of  273-1 1-1 1  pounds, 
the  last  item  showing  that  he  was  a  shop-keeper  as  well  as  a 
housewright  and  dealer  in  real  estate. 

Caner  was  buried  on  New  Haven  Green,  and  his  dust 
reposes  to-day  probably  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  site  of 
the  first  Yale  College  building,  of  which  he  was  the  master- 
builder.  The  burying  ground  was  located  back  of  Center 
Church  and  later  enclosed  by  a  board  fence  painted  red.  See 
Blake’s  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven  Green”  (1898),  Wads¬ 
worth's  map  of  1748  and  Stiles’  map  of  1775.  Caner’s  rudely 
sculptured  headstone  was  removed  in  1821  to  the  Grove  Street 
Cemetery,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Hillhouse  lot.  On 
it  his  name  is  spelled  “Canner.”  His  first  wife  probably  died 
in  England.  He  married,  secondly,  in  Boston,  December  14, 
1714,  Mrs.  Abigail  (Flagg)  Cutler,  who  long  survived  him, 
dying  here  February  2,  1768,  aged  88.  His  son  Henry,  bom 
in  England  about  1699,  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1724  and 
went  to  England  for  orders  in  1727.  After  preaching  in  Fair- 
field  and  Norwalk  with  great  acceptance,  he  was  called  to 
King’s  Chapel  in  Boston  in  1746.  A  man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  he  became  the  “prime  mover”  in  building  the  present 
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King’s  Chapel,  which  replaced  the  old  wooden  structure  which 
his  father  had  enlarged  in  1 710-15.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Peter  Harrison,  the  architect  of  the  fabric,  who  lived  for 
sometime  in  New  Haven  as  the  Collector  of  the  Port  and  died 
here  in  1775,  is  also  buried  under  New  Haven  Green.  Boston 
has  yet  failed  adequately  to  recognize  that  she  owes  her  most 
famous  fane  to  a  Yale  man,  Henry  Caner,  Yale  1724. 

The  Rev’d  Dr.  Henry  Caner  was  a  Loyalist,  and  fled  to 
England,  where  on  Oct.  30,  1792,  he  died  at  the  great  age  of 
93  years,  at  Long  Ashton,  the  English  home  of  the  family. 

The  senior  Caner's  daughter  Mary,  born  in  Boston  in  1715, 
married  Augustus  Lucas  of  New  Haven,  a  grandson  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Lucas,  a  French  emigre,  who  came  to  New  Haven  in  1698, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Laurens,  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
South  Carolina  family  of  the  name.  Their  only  child  Mary 
was  the  first  wife  of  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  Yale  1749, 
a  native  of  New  London,  first  of  the  New  Haven  Hillhouses, 
and  uncle  of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  the  Patriot,  Yale  1773, 
also  a  native  of  New  London.  Madam  Hillhouse,  staunch 
churchwoman  and  loyalist,  is  said  to  have  induced  General 
Garth  to  withhold  the  torch  from  New  Haven  at  the  time  of 
the  British  Invasion,  July  5th,  1779. 

Caner  has  no  other  memorial  than  the  modest  headstone  in 
the  Hillhouse  lot  in  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery,  but  his  name 
survives  in  Canner  Street  and  forsooth  as  a  sign  on  the  Canner 
Street  trolley-cars.  I  hope  that  some  new  Yale  building  may 
contain  a  memorial  to  him — Yale’s  first  architect. 

These  gleanings  from  the  faded  pages  of  history — town  and 
college — have  yielded  little.  We  see  Caner  but  faintly.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Saltonstall,  his  noble  patron,  said  in  his  letter  of  October 
21,  1721,  to  the  Trustees — “I  am  glad  you  have  in  your  view 
such  an  able  Undertaker  as  Mr.  Caner” — the  only  words  com¬ 
mending  him  that  we  have.  The  mere  facts  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  enlarge  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston  and  to  built  Yale’s 
‘"Collegiate  School”  and  Rector’s  house  suffice,  however,  to 
place  him  high  among  our  early  New  England  builders.  He 
was  never  spoken  of  as  an  architect,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
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discover,  a  name  of  grander  connotation  than  “house-wright,” 
if  you  will,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  homeliness  of  “house-wright” 
carries  its  own  appeal  and  paints  a  picture  at  a  stroke.  The 
word  '‘architect”  did  not  come  into  use  with  us  until  a  century 
and  more  had  elapsed  after  Caner  was  borne  to  his  grave  on 
the  Green.  Now,  indeed,  it  is  losing  its  real  meaning  and 
acquiring  the  narrower  connotation  of  schoolman. 

For  all  the  faintness  of  Caner's  portrait,  he  seems  to  have 
been  able,  respected  and  prosperous,  and  the  position  which 
his  family  took  in  the  new  world  to  which  he  came,  indicates 
that  he  was  a  man  of  character,  breeding  and  force.  I  have 
not  dragged  in  his  family  to  “exalt  his  horn”  but  as  showing 
his  social  position,  also  prefigured  by  his  “bever  hatt,”  his  “two 
wiggs,”  his  greatcoat,  his  sword,  his  cane.  The  average  man 
was  not  so  outfitted,  nor  was  he  styled  “Mr."  as  was  Caner. 

Just  now,  when  Yale  plans  and  New  Haven  plans  are  being 
so  much  discussed,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall  in  1721  was  recommending  two  plans,  one  for  the 
“Colledge"  and  one  for  the  Town.  In  his  letter  of  July  13, 
1720,  seemingly  directed  to  the  Rev’d.  Samuel  Russel  of 
Branford,  he  said: 

“As  for  the  plan  you  mention  in  your  last,  it  will  be  time  eno’  to  perfect 
it  at  the  Commencement,  where  I  shall  gladly  be  if  my  occasions  suffer  it. 
I  have  already  in  my  letter  excused  the  sending  of  it  with  the  Catalogue  and 
Orders  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Rector  and  have  forwarded;  that  being 
a  matter  which  will  require  more  time. 

“My  Thoughts  upon  it  are,  That  there  may  be  2  ‘Planns.’  A  smaller 
comprehending  the  Town,  Harbour,  Colledge,  in  which  the  Village  belonging 
to  the  Town  may  be  well  eno’  and  handsomly  expressed  without  the  charge 
of  a  nice  surveigh  of  the  whole  Town. 

“The  other  by  a  larger  Scale,  A  Plan  of  the  Colledge,  and  Green  before 
it,  Church  and  Court  house,  in  which  the  Building  may  be  beautified  with 
Colours,  to  make  a  better  appearance,  than  it  will  in  small.”  (Dexter’s  Doc. 
Hist.  pp.  205-206.) 

The  omniscient  Governor  was  ahead  of  his  time.  Neither 
Yale  nor  New  Haven  has  yet  perfected  comprehensive  inter¬ 
related  plans,  so  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  general 
welfare  of  both  the  municipality  and  the  University  as  they 
move  forward  together. 


XLI. 


A  UNIQUE  DOCUMENT— GOVERNOR  SALTON- 
STALL’S  “DRIVE”  OF  1721  TO  RAISE  FUNDS 
FOR  A  RECTOR’S  HOUSE. 

So  far  as  known,  there  is  only  one  copy  in  existence  of 
Governor  Saltonstall’s  “Brief”  of  1721,  sent  out  by  him  to  the 
churches  throughout  the  State  to  solicit  funds  for  a  house  for 
the  Rector  of  the  College.  Since  this  rare  document,  acquired 
by  the  College  comparatively  recently,  has  never  been  reprinted, 
it  seems  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  me  in  appending 
it  to  my  article  on  Caner,  if  for  no  better  reason  than  showing 
that  Yale  began  her  money-drives  two  hundred  years  ago. 


By  the  Honorable 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Esq; 

Governour  of  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connecticut, 

A  Brief.* 

WHEREAS  Upon  a  Representation  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  Holden  at  Hartford,  the  Eleventh  Day  of  May  last : 
It  appeared,  That  the  want  of  a  House  for  the  Rector  of 
YALE  COLLEGE  at  New  Haven,  was  a  great  Disadvantage 
to  the  good  Order  and  Education  of  the  Students  there, 

*  In  the  Revision  of  1702  Connecticut  Statutes,  appears  the  following 
provision : 

“Briefs :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  no 
briefs  craving  the  contribution  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  towns  or 
plantations  of  this  Colony,  shall  be  read  or  attended,  in  any  of  the  said 
towns  or  plantations,  without  it  have  the  allowance  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  be  by  them  directed  into  what  towns  or  congregations,  it 
shall  pass  (except  it  be  for  some  special  occasion,  for  any  distressed  or 
afflicted  person  of  their  own  inhabitants)  upon  penalty  of  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  Five  Pounds,  for  every  person  that  shall  read  and  publish 
any  such  brief,  not  allowed  and  directed  as  aforesaid ;  to  be  recovered 
by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  Court  of  Record ;  one-third  of  the 
penalty  to  the  informer  that  shall  prosecute  the  same  to  effect,  and  the 
residue  to  the  County  Treasurer.’' 
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AND,  Among  the  Several  Ways  which  were  proposed  to 
Supply  that  Defect,  and  raise  a  Sum  of  Money  for  that  End, 

IT  was  thought  most  suitable  to  Endeavour  it,  in  Such  a 
Method  as  might  give,  to  all  among  us,  who  wish  well  to  the 
Promoting  of  LEARNING  and  PIETY,  design’d  in  the 
Founding  of  that  SOCIETY,  the  most  agreeable  Opportunity 
of  expressing  their  Regard  thereto,  on  this  Occasion. 

AND  Whereas  Thereupon 

THE  ASSEMBLY  Taking  Encourgement,  from  the  Gen¬ 
erous  Donations  already  made  to  the  great  Comfort  and 
Support  of  that  Society,  by  Persons  of  Distinction  in  both 
Englands. 

AND  Moreover  Considering,  That  a  suitable  Portion,  out  of 
what  Divine  Providence  has  blessed  us  with,  being  Voluntarily 
Dedicated  to  Pious  Uses,  is  the  most  [illegible]  and  acceptable 
Way  of  expressing  our  hearty  Gratitude,  to  Almighty  GOD, 
the  Fountain  of  all  the  Blessings  we  Enjoy;  To  whose  Good¬ 
ness  it  is  that  we  owe,  both  our  Ability  to  Contribute  for  the 
Encouragement  of  that  Society;  and  all  the  growing  Hopes 
we  have,  to  see  it  prove  a  great  Blessing. 

RESOLVED  &  ENACTED,  That  there  be  a  Brief  for  a 
Publick  Contribution,  to  be  made  throughout  this  Colony,  for 
the  aforesaid  End. 

I  Have  therefore,  in  Pursuance  of  the  said  Resolution  and 
Order,  (by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Council) 
Appointed  the  Twenty-third  Day  of  July  next,  being  the 
LORD’S  DAY,  after  the  concluding  of  Divine  Worship  in 
the  Afternoon,  to  be  the  Time  for  attending  to  the  said  Con¬ 
tribution  :  And  the  Deacons  of  the  Respective  Congregations, 
or  in  their  Absence,  such  other  Person  as  the  Minister  of  the 
said  Congregation  shall  Appoint,  are  hereby  directed  to  receive 
what  shall  be  Contributed ;  and  to  give  Notice  as  soon  as  may 
be,  of  the  Sums  which  shall  be  so  Collected,  to  Me  in  Council, 
that  further  Orders  may  be  given,  for  the  Application  of  them, 
in  the  most  Effectual  manner  to  the  aforesaid  Use. 

AND,  To  the  Intent  that  all  Persons  who  may  be  inclined 
to  Contribute  to  the  said  Use,  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
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aforesaid  Resolve  of  this  Assembly,  and  the  Time  hereby 
appointed  for  attending  to  it. 

IT  is  hereby  Recommended  to  the  Ministers  of  the  several 
Towns  and  Parishes,  to  Publish  this  Order  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  Congregations,  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  before  that  herein 
appointed  for  the  proposed  Contribution : 

AND  the  Constables  of  the  several  Towns,  are  hereby 
Required,  to  fix  this  Order,  in  some  Publick  Place  within  their 
respective  Precincts,  at  least  Fourteen  Days  before  the  afore¬ 
said  Twenty  third  Day  of  July  next. 

Given  in  New-London  the  13th.  Day  of  June,  Anno  Dom. 
1721.  In  the  Seventh  Year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign. 

G.  Saltonstall. 

NEW-LONDON :  Printed  by  T.  Green,*  Printer  to  the 
GOVERNOUR  and  COMPANY.  1721. 

*  Timothy  Green  became  “Printer  to  His  Honour  the  Governour  and 
Council”  in  1714  and,  with  his  descendants,  continued  to  be  printers  to  the 
State  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  From  this  press  issued  that 
long  and  notable  series  of  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Proclamations  which  in 
type  and  composition,  and  in  what  the  cognoscenti  call  “the  sense  of  the 
printed  page,”  surpass  any  broadsides  since  printed  in  the  State,  as  anyone 
interested  may  see  for  himself  by  examining  the  collections  in  the  State 
and  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Libraries  at  Hartford,  in  the  Yale 
University  Library  at  New  Haven  and  in  the  Pequot  Library  at  New 
London.  The  writer  once  made  a  valiant  effort  to  have  the  current  procla¬ 
mations  issued  by  the  Governor  copied  after  the  old  style.  Governor 
Holcomb  favored  the  project,  but  the  Comptroller  vetoed  it  as  involving 
extra  expense,  which  was  so  little  that  the  writer  would  gladly  have  paid 
it,  had  he  known.  To-day,  those  old  Proclamations,  with  the  imprint  of 
the  Greens,  are  eagerly  collected.  For  an  account  of  Short  and  Green, 
Connecticut’s  first  printers,  see  Thomas  Short  by  W.  DeLoss  Love; 
Barber’s  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  pp.  287-288;  Caulkins’  History 
of  New  London;  Thomas  Green  by  Albert  C.  Bates,  in  New  Haven  Colony 
Historical  Society  Papers,  vol.  8,  pp.  289-309;  The  Early  Massachusetts 
Press  by  George  E.  Littlefield,  vol.  2,  pp.  69-74. 


XLII. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  GENTLEWOMAN  CALLS  ON 
THE  WRITER— HOW  THE  DOORS  OF  THE 
REV.  MR.  RUSSEL’S  HOUSE  IN  BRAN¬ 
FORD  IN  WHICH  THE  FOUNDERS 
OF  YALE  ASSEMBLED,  1701-2, 

CAME  INTO  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

(Now  for  the  first  time  printed) 

“We  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  too  great  a  reverence  for  the  things 

of  antiquity.” — Anonymous. 

One  red-letter  day,  early  in  1897,  I  received  in  my  office  a 
lady  who  came,  she  said,  to  consult  me,  not  as  a  lawyer  but  as 
an  antiquary.  What  happy  fortune  directed  her  to  my  office 
I  do  not  recall,  if  I  ever  knew,  but  she  was  doubly  welcome 
because  so  charming  to  look  at  and  to  listen  to.  I  wish  I  had 
the  skill  to  draw  her  portrait;  a  small,  delicate  woman,  with 
clear-cut  features  and  gentle  but  formal  manners,  dressed  in 
careful  handsome  black  and  wearing  a  becoming  black  bonnet 
framing  her  sweet  face  in  ribbons  and  falls  of  fine  lace.  She 
had  the  “mark  of  race” — a  New  England  Holbein.  Her 
errand  was  soon  stated.  She  had  come  to  offer  me  the  very 
doors  that  gave  passage  to  the  ministers  who  gathered  in  the 
study  of  her  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Russel,  of  Bran¬ 
ford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  historic  meeting  when,  according 
to  tradition,  each  dominie  laid  an  offering  of  books  on  their 
host’s  study  table,  saying,  “I  give  these  books  for  the  founding 
of  a  college  in  this  Colony.”  It  is  needless  to  say  how  quick  I 
was  to  see  the  value  of  these  relics  to  Yale,  as  souvenirs  of  the 
first  building  directly  associated  with  the  founding  of  the 
College.  The  precious  old  doors  were  offered  to  me  without 
restrictions,  to  be  disposed  of  in  my  discretion,  but,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  circumstances,  I  outlined  a  scheme  before  the  donor  left 
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the  office,  of  giving  the  doors  to  the  College,  to  be  featured  in 
the  great  Yale  Bicentennial  Celebration  for  which  plans  were 
already  being  formulated.  I  explained  my  own  ideas  to  Mrs. 
Mann  and  they  met  with  her  heartiest  approval.  Considerable 
correspondence  followed  our  first  meeting.  Among  her  letters, 
I  find  one  dated  September  27,  1897,  saying  in  part,  “As  our 
team  was  coming  to  New  Haven  to-day,  I  have  sent  the  doors, 
without  waiting  to  hear  from  you.”  The  doors  accordingly 
arrived,  and  I  placed  them  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Cutler 
Building,  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  Streets,  in  which 
my  firm  had  its  offices,  to  await  their  final  disposition.  I  had 
in  mind  mounting  upon  their  panels  engraved  brass  or  silver 
plates,  bearing  suitable  inscriptions  and  also  showing  the  old 
house  and  its  ground  plan,  and  hanging  them  in  a  staunch  light 
oak  frame  with  handles,  adapting  them  to  be  carried  in  the 
Bicentennial  Procession  in  the  manner  of  European  pageants. 
But  other  counsels  prevailed  and  after  some  preliminary  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  authorities,  they  were  presented  as  I  received 
them  to  the  University,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  18,  1901. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  you,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  (Russell) 
Mann,  of  Branford,  the  original  doors  of  the  historic  parsonage  of  her 
ancestor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Russel,  one  of  the  Founders  of  Yale  College. 
These  doors  hung  in  the  main  or  front  entrance  of  the  house,  and  gave 
passage  to  the  ministers  who  met  in  Mr.  Russel’s  study,  in  the  year  1700 
or  1701,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  foundation  of  a  college.  According  to  the 
account  of  President  Clap,  they  placed  donations  of  books  upon  the  study 
table,  with  the  words,  “I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  College 
in  this  Colony,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  original  house  was  torn  down  in  1835,  but  the  doors  were  preserved 
in  the  garret  of  the  new  house  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  house,  and  they 
have  been  carefully  treasured  since  that  time  by  descendants  of  Mr.  Russel, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so  by  Mrs.  Mann,  who  now  owns  and  lives  upon 
the  homestead.  With  the  doors  are  the  original  post-hooks  on  which  they 
were  hung,  a  photograph  from  a  painting  of  the  original  house,  and  a  ground 
plan  of  the  house  showing  the  location  of  Mr.  Russel’s  stud}'-,  this  plan  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  Mrs.  Mann’s  uncle  at  or  about  the  time  the  original  struc¬ 
ture  was  demolished. 
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I  have  myself  made  no  examination  of  the  records,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  of  the  town  of  Branford,  but  my  understanding  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  old  house  was  built  at  least  as  early  as  1667,  by  Mr.  Richard  Harri¬ 
son,  and  that  Mr.  Russel  first  occupied  the  house  about  1687.  It  was  finally 
deeded  to  him  by  the  town  or  church  society  January  2,  1692.  These  facts 
can,  perhaps,  be  ascertained  more  definitely  by  recourse  to  the  Branford 
records. 

The  doors  themselves  afford  intrinsic  evidence  of  great  age,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion  connected  with  them  is  so  positive  in  its  assertion  that  they  hung  in  the 
house  at  the  time  the  historic  meeting  of  ministers  took  place,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  the  fact 

Very  respectfully, 

signed:  George  Dudley  Seymour. 

/ 

The  following  letters  were  subsequently  received  from  Mr. 
Stokes,  whose  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  College  amounts  to  an  obsession : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  20,  1901. 

George  Dudley  Seymour,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 

of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  June  18th,  in  which 
you  offer,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  (Russell)  Mann  of  Branford,  the 
original  doors  of  the  old  house  in  Branford  where  certain  ministers  met  to 
consider  the  founding  of  Yale  College.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  your  communi¬ 
cation  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  at  its  next  meeting. 

Thanking  you  for  your  very  generous  offer, 

I  am,  Sir  with  high  regard, 

Very  truly  yours, 

signed:  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr. 

Secretary. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1,  1901. 

(Same  heading  as  above) 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  Corporation, 
held  in  New  Haven  on  Monday,  June  24,  1901,  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Prudential  Committee  was  ratified : 

“The  acceptance  with  hearty  thanks  of  the  generous  offer  of  George 
Dudley  Seymour,  Esq.,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  (Russell)  Mann, 
of  the  original  doors  of  the  historic  parsonage  in  Branford  belonging  to  her 
ancestor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Russell.” 

(Same  superscription  as  above) 
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(Same  heading  as  above)  New  Haven-  Conn  ’  Ju|y  27’  I901' 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  cordially,  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  Yale  University, 
for  the  additional  gifts  which  you  have  made  in  connection  with  the  doors 
of  the  old  house  in  Branford.  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  iron  post-hooks 
of  the  front  doors  of  Rev.  Samuel  Russel’s  house,  a  plan  on  parchment 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  and  photograph  of  a  picture  made  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

(Same  superscription  as  above) 


(Same  heading  as  above)  New  Haven'  Conn-  Ju'7  29'  01 ' 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  July  24th  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the 
Russel  house  and  other  gifts,  acknowledged  by  me  in  my  letter  of  July  27th. 
I  shall  see  to  it  that  the  doors  are  so  placed  at  the  time  of  the  Bicentennial 
that  they  may  be  a  center  of  interest. 

(Same  superscription  as  above) 


The  historic  doors  are  at  present  utilized  as  cupboard  doors 
in  the  private  office  of  the  University  Librarian,  Mr.  Keogh, 
who,  very  properly,  regards  them  as  documents  of  prime  inter¬ 
est  in  the  beginning  of  Yale’s  history.  He  proposes  that  they 
shall  be  installed  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  of  the  new  Sterling 
Memorial  Library,  so  as  to  open  into  a  sort  of  reliquary  con¬ 
taining  association  books  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Yale,  such  as  books  presented  by  Elihu  Yale,  Joseph  Addison, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  others  whose  names  figure  in  the  earliest  chapters  of  the 
history  of  the  College.  Running  back  over  two  eventful 
centuries,  these  doors  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  surviving 
memorials  of  any  building  directly  connected  with  the  long 
tradition  of  Yale  College.  It  is  fitting  that  they  should  be 
preserved  in  the  University  Library,  since  their  great  interest 
lies  in  their  connection  with  the  handful  of  books  to  which  they 
gave  passage  in  1701  and  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  Yale’s 
library  to-day, — in  certain  fields  of  literature,  one  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
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The  doors  in  their  present  condition  are  6'oj4"  high,  the 
right-hand  leaf  being  21%"  wide  and  the  left-hand  leaf  22 J4" 
wide.  It  must  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  that  it  is 
definitely  known  that  within  very  recent  years,  the  doors  have 
been  reduced  in  height  by  cutting  them  off  top  and  bottom,  but 
just  how  much  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  originally  they  were  not  less  than  6'4" 
in  height.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  the  respec¬ 
tive  leaves  were  wider  than  at  present.  The  common  practice 
of  the  period  to  which  the  doors  belong  was  to  make  the  leaves 
about  2'  wide. 

The  doors  are  of  white  pine,  the  stiles  and  rails  mortised 
and  tenoned  and  pegged.  Their  surfaces,  particularly  their 
exterior  surfaces,  are  deeply  seamed  and  weathered,  as  would 
be  expected  from  their  great  age,  reaching  back,  as  they  do, 
almost  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  color  they  are 
of  a  brownish-gray,  but  faint  traces  of  red  paint  still  remain 
upon  their  inner  surfaces  and  bluish-white  upon  their  outer 
surfaces.  The  latch-plate  appears  to  be  original.  The  strap 
hinges  appear  to  have  been  removed,  bent  and  reset  at  the  time 
of  the  present  installation  of  the  doors. 

Mr.  J.  Frederick  Kelly,  who  made  the  measured  drawing 
of  the  doors  to  be  found  at  the  back  of  this  book,  assures  me 
that  a  critical  examination  of  the  doors  discovers  nothing 
which,  in  his  opinion,  runs  counter  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
made  at  the  time  it  was  built,  for  the  house  from  which  they 
were  salvaged  in  1835.  Mr.  Kelly’s  opinion  on  this  subject 
is  all  but  conclusive,  since  no  one  has  ever  so  deeply  studied 
the  carpentry  of  the  17th  century  houses  remaining  in 
Connecticut. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  October  9,  1667,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  buy  Richard  Harrison’s  house  and  lands  for  a 
minister.  But  having  difficulty  in  settling  a  minister,  the 
Town  concluded,  in  1682,  to  let  the  house  and  lands  “at  an 
outcry  by  a  piece  of  candle.”  A  short  piece  of  candle  was 
lighted  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  the  auctioneer  cried  up  the 
property  until  the  candle  burned  out.  He  that  bid  highest 
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during  that  time  obtained  what  was  offered.  In  1686  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Russel  (Harvard  1681)  was  settled  over  the 
people,  “To  be  a  blessing  unsurpassed,  Till  life  itself  be  ended.” 

With  his  college  classmate,  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  he  was 
one  of  the  prime-movers  in  the  founding  of  Yale  College  in 
1701,  and  took  part  in  the  erection  of  the  first  college  building 
in  1717-1718,  as  appears  on  page  366  of  this  book.  He  died 
25  June,  1731;  his  “virtuous  consort,”  Abigail,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Whiting  of  Hartford,  died  7  May,  1733. 

“In  slumber  bound  fast  by  his  side, 

“The  tender  part,  his  pious  bride, 

“Reclines  her  head. 

“So  round  the  oak  the  ivy  twines, 

“With  faithful  bands  in  spiral  lines, 

“Though  both  are  dead.”  (Inscription.) 

How  many  times  this  godly  pair  of  lost  years  must  have 
passed  and  repassed  the  venerable  doors  which  have  now  found 
sanctuary  within  the  walls  of  the  College  which  he  helped  to 
found !  And  with  what  wonderment  must  the  pious  founders 
of  our  “Collegiate  School,”  to  whom  these  same  doors  gave 
passage  in  1701,  now  look  down  upon  the  games  in  the  Yale 
Bowl,  peering  over  Heaven’s  high  battlements!  0  temporal 
0  mores!! 


New  Haven,  December,  1924. 
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NEARLY  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  LATER  HE  ENTERED  THE 
YALE  DINING  HALL  WITH 
HIS  MITRE  OVER 
HIS  HEAD 


September  25,  1907. 

To  the  President  and  Fellozvs  of 

Yale  College  in  New  Haven, 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  beg  to  offer  you,  to  be  hung  in  the  University  Dining  Hall, 
a  portrait  of  Samuel  Seabury,  first  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut  and  first  American  Bishop.  Born 
November  30,  1729,  at  North  Groton  (now  Ledyard),  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  was  graduated  with  honor  from  Yale  College  with 
the  class  of  1748.  Oxford  University  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  him  in  1777.  In  March,  1783, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  convened  for  the 
purpose  in  the  “Glebe  House,”  still  standing  in  Woodbury,  to 
become  their  “apostolic  head,”  and  he  set  sail  for  England  the 
following  June  in  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Digby.  Rebuffed 
at  every  turn  in  England,  he  was  finally  consecrated  a  Bishop 
at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  on  Sunday,  November  14,  1784.  He 
returned  to  Connecticut  the  following  summer,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  death  on  February  25,  1796. 

The  portrait  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  you  is  a  copy  by 
Mildred  Carola  Jordan,*  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  of  Duche’s  portrait  painted  in  England  and  now  the' 
property  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  to  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania  on  behalf  of  a  sister 

*  Now  Mrs.  Charles  Ailing  Tuttle. 
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of  the  artist.  Trinity  College  has  long  been  the  custodian  of 
the  canvas  which  holds  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Alumni  Hall 
of  the  College  at  Hartford. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  President 
Luther  of  Trinity  in  giving  the  copyist  every  facility  for  her 
work.  I  also  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  of  Middletown,  in  loaning  the  copyist  a  fine  early 
impression  of  the  superb  line  engraving  made  in  1786  by 
W.  Sharp  from  the  original  canvas,  then  undimmed  by  age. 

Though  I  was  myself  brought  up  in  the  Congregational 
Order,  I  am  interested  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Connecticut,  and  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  known  that  Seabury,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  and 
that  Jarvis,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  the  second  Bishop 
of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  were  both  graduates  of  Yale 
College. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  George  Dudley  Seymour 


Note  :  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Bishop  Seabury1  s  mitre 
(which  he  had  the  rare  good  sense  to  wear  rarely)  is  pre¬ 
served  in  a  glass  case  in  Trinity  College  at  Hartford,  where  it 
may  be  seen  to-day  by  the  curious  in  “episcopal  millinery.” 
Impressive  only  by  its  size,  no  prelatical  head  since  Seabury’s 
time  could  begin  to  fill  it. 

President  Luther  showed  me  the  relic  when  the  Bishop’s 
portrait  was  being  copied,  and  I  conceived  the  idea  that  nothing 
could  be  at  once  more  appropriate  and  more  decorative  than 
a  carved  representation  of  the  mitre  on  the  frame  I  was  to 
have  made  for  my  copy  of  the  portrait.  Accordingly  I  sent 
the  frame-maker  to  Hartford,  where  he  was  privileged  to 
examine  and  measure  the  mitre,  which  he  subsequently  carved 
in  solid  oak  in  the  center  of  the  upper  member  of  the  frame. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  Bishop  “at  length  and  at  last” 
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and  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  he  was  rebuffed*  by 
old  President  Stiles  at  the  Yale  Commencement  of  1785, 
joined  the  great  and  the  near-great  figures  in  the  Yale  Com¬ 
mons  Gallery  of  Portraits,  with  his  mitre  over  his  head — 
Time's  revenge  was  thus  made  complete. 

Of  “all  the  [Yale]  Saints,  who  from  their  labors  rest,”  none 
there  in  that  great  hall  approaches  the  grand  prelatical  air  of 
Samuel  Seabpry,  Yale  1748,  Primus  Episcopus  Americanus. 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Primate  received  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  rebuff  and  whether  or  no  a  chair  was  found  for  him  on  the 
Academic  platform  with  the  other  “bishops,”  history  is  silent. 

The  Primate  reposes  in  the  old  burying-ground  in  New  Lon¬ 
don,  under  an  altar-tomb  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

“Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  who  departed  from  this  transitory  scene,  February  25th, 
Anno  Domini  1796,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  12th  of  his  Episcopal 
consecration. 

“Ingenious  without  pride,  learned  without  pedantry,  good  without  sever¬ 
ity,  he  was  duly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Bishop.  In  the  pulpit  he  enforced  Religion ;  in  his  conduct  he  exempli¬ 
fied  it.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  his  charity;  the  ignorant  he  blessed 
with  his  instruction.  The  friend  of  men,  he  ever  designed  their  good ; 
the  enemy  of  vice,  he  ever  opposed  it.  Christian !  dost  thou  aspire  to 
happiness  ?  Seabury  has  shown  the  way  that  leads  to  it.” 


*  In  his  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Seabury”  (1882),  Dr. 
Beardsley  tells  the  following  anecdote : 

“Bishop  Seabury  met  his  clergy  in  convocation  at  New  Haven,  accord¬ 
ing  to  adjournment,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  September,  while  Yale 
College  was  holding  its  annual  commencement.  Dr.  Stiles  was  then 
the  president  of  the  institution,  and  the  bishop  entering  the  meeting¬ 
house  during  the  exercises,  some  one  suggested  that  he  be  invited,  cut 
of  respect  to  his  office,  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  stage  among  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons;  to  which  the  president  replied:  ‘We  are  all  bishops 
here,  but  if  there  be  room  for  another,  he  can  occupy  it.’  ” 

As  our  much  lov’d  Bishop  Lines  (“Lines  of  Newark”),  Yale  1872,  told 
me  the  story,  a  chair  on  the  platform  was  asked  for  “the  Bishop”  (Seabury), 
whereupon  President  Stiles  retorted,  “If  a  chair  can  be  found  for  Mr. 
Seabury,  he  may  have  it.”  Those  bewigged  early  ministers  of  our  estab¬ 
lished  order  developed  temperatures  whenever  the  word  “Bishop”  was 
pronounced,  and  hence  the  ungracious  retort  of  President  Stiles.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  detected  the  odor  of  papacy  about  good  Mr.  Seabury’s  clothes. 
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Stories  Told  in  New  Haven:  An  Evening  with 

Bishop  Williams 

Seabury’s  successors  in  the  Episcopal  office  were  Jarvis, 
Brownell  and  Williams,  and  now  the  lawn  sleeves  are  worn 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster,  Yale  1868,  a  native 
of  Windham. 

Bishop  Williams  was  a  great  wit  and  raconteur,  as  well  as 
a  great  figure  in  the  Church.  Thirty-odd  years  ago,  I  had 
a  wonderful  time  listening  to  his  talk  in  the  old  brick  “palace/’ 
as  the  Episcopal  residence  was  then  called  by  the  students  of 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  over  which  he  presided  in  Mid¬ 
dletown.  After  his  death,  the  “palace”  was  carefully  restored 
by  Dean  Hart  and  is  now  an  ornament  to  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  the  State.  Two  or  three  years  later,  I  spent  an 
evening  with  the  Bishop  on  the  invitation  of  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Newton  Morris,  Yale  1882,  who,  as  a  student 
at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  had  taken  me  to  call  upon 
the  Bishop  in  the  “palace.”  My  friend  was  now  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  All  Saints’  Mission  on  Howard  Avenue.  The  Bishop 
had  come  down  for  confirmation  and  I  was  invited  over  to 
spend  the  evening.  Time  has  not  erased  from  my  memory 
the  stories  the  Bishop  told  that  evening  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  in  the  odor  of  spiritus  frumenti.  Asked  to  define  a 
“high  churchman,”  he  said,  “A  high  churchman  is  one  who 
thinks  highly  of  the  church.”  A  lover  of  mortuary  verse,  he 
recited  (with  perhaps  an  excess  of  glee),  the  famous  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tomb  in  Stamford  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven : 

“At  honorary  distance  keep,  nor  dare  disturb  the  peaceful  sleep  of  Rev¬ 
erend  Davenport.  None  but  his  sons,  the  sacred  tribes;  or  those  whom 
heavenly  Wisdom  guides,  may  to  his  URN  resort.” 

If  those  old  ministers  of  the  Standing  Order  were  not 
bishops  in  the  apostolic  succession,  they  were,  at  least,  popes 
in  temporal  power,  expecting  as  much  reverence  and  often 
getting  it. 

Nor  was  Bishop  Williams  less  amused  by  the  inscription 
placed  by  “Parson  Peters,”  whose  “General  History  of  Con- 
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necticut”  has  furnished  so  much  copy  for  the  “Defenders  of 
the  Faith”  (Calvinistic),  upon  the  headstone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  second  consort,  who  died  but  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage, — 

“A  Wedding  Changed  to  Lamentation,  Ye  Greatest  Grief  in  All  Crea¬ 
tion,  A  Mourning  Groom  in  Desperation.” 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  “Greatest  Grief  in  All  Crea¬ 
tion”  did  not  prevent  “Parson  Peters”  from  marrying  again. 

Bishop  Williams,  who  had  the  strongest  objection  to  abbre¬ 
viations  in  inscriptions,  averred  that  he  was  always  fearful  of 
the  services  in  old  St.  John’s,  Stamford,  lest  he  should  betray 
his  amusement  over  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  in  its  chancel 
to  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dibblee,  D.D.,  one  of  the  early  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  succinctly  described  on  the  tablet  as  “A  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Soc  for  the  Prop  of  the  Gosp  in  For  Parts.” 
But  the  abbreviation  of  names  given  in  baptism  most  offended 
the  Bishop,  who  playfully  suggested  that  Deity  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  initials,  but  only  names  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism, — surely  a  proper  view  for  a  churchman.  What  the 
“Venerable  Society” — it  was  often  so  called — accomplished 
in  the  way  of  propagating  the  gospel  in  these  parts  is  presuma¬ 
bly  recorded  above.  What  we  may  be  certain  of  is  that  the 
naively  delightful  book-plate  of  the  Society,  a  rare  item,  has 
brought  happiness  to  many  ardent  collectors  of  ex-Libris. 

The  Bishop  was  born  in  Deerfield  in  1817,  and,  therefore, 
early  enough  to  have  known,  in  his  boyhood,  old  people  whose 
recollections  went  back  well  into  the  preceding  century,  and 
who,  in  turn,  almost  touched  the  tragedies  of  the  Deerfield 
Massacre,  which  has  provided  more  thrills  than  almost  any  one 
event  in  New  England  history.  The  school  readers  were 
redolent  of  it  within  the  memory  of  many  well-brought-up 
New  Englanders  of  to-day.  Deerfield  was  on  the  frontier  of 
our  pioneer  civilization,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
settlement,  took  the  brunt  of  the  border  wars  between  the 
Colonists  and  the  French  and  Indians.  Bishop  Williams’  own 
family  connection  played  a  large  part  in  the  romance  and 
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tragedy  of  those  border  wars,  and  as  a  boy  and  young  man 
he  was  an  eager  listener  to  the  stories  about  them.  He  had 
himself  been  brought  up  in  an  old,  half-fortified  house,  which 
boasted  an  underground  passage  leading  out  of  the  cellar, 
provided  for  some  defensive  purpose,  but  in  the  Bishop’s  boy¬ 
hood  serving  as  a  sanctuary  for  pies,  which,  in  the  old  days, 
were  cooked  in  generous  batches  in  the  hospitable  ovens  of 
the  houses.  I  remember  he  said  that  an  American  Walter 
Scott  would  find  in  those  border  wars  of  ours  material  for 
stories  as  stirring  as  any  the  great  Sir  Walter  ever  wrote  of  his 
own  Scottish  border.  The  Bishop  liked,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
traditions  of  Deerfield,  to  reach  back  into  the  past.  As  a 
student  at  Oxford  (where  he  heard  Newman  preach  in  St. 
Mary’s  before  he  “went  over  to  Rome”),  he  was  told  by  old 
Dr.  Rau  of  Magdalen,  that  when  a  boy  he  had  talked  with  an 
aged  woman  who,  as  a  little  girl,  had  seen  Charles  II  feed  the 
swans  in  St.  James’  Park.  He  was  much  interested  in  what 
I  had  to  tell  him  of  my  work  in  collecting  material  about  the 
ill-fated  pre-Revolutionary  Anglican  Mission  at  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  (now  Bristol),  and  urged  me  to  put  my  collections  in 
permanent  form.  I  tried  to  do  it,  but  that  is  another  story, 
not  to  be  told  here. 

To  illustrate  his  view  that  a  hundred  revolving  years  of 
Episcopacy  had  not  made  much  of  an  impression  on  Con¬ 
necticut  Congregationalism,  the  Bishop  told  the  following 
story : 

When  in  Scotland  in  1884,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  in  Aberdeen  in  1784,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  presented  him  (Williams)  with  a  jewelled  pastoral  staff.  In  1887, 
Bishop  Seabury ’s  church  (St.  James’)  at  New  London  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tenary,  and  Bishop  Williams  was  requested  by  the  Vestry  to  bring  the 
pastoral  staff  to  grace  the  occasion.  A  newspaper  correspondent,  presum¬ 
ably  a  Congregationalist,  sent  down  from  Hartford  to  report  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  heard  some  one  in  the  crowd  refer  to  the  “Bishop’s  pastoral  staff.” 
Unfamiliar  with  this  symbol  of  the  Episcopal  office,  but,  as  a  resident  of 
Hartford,  quite  familiar  with  the  bright  picture  of  the  Governor’s  Staff, 
in  all  their  glittering  uniforms,  he  hastened  to  inform  his  paper  that  “among 
those  present”  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  Fourth  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  accompanied  by  his  pastoral  staff  and  others  of  the  clergy! 

And  so  the  talk  flowed  on,  but  who  can  recapture  conversa¬ 
tions  of  thirty  odd  years  ago  with  any  measure  of  their  charm ! 


XLIV. 


THE  REV’D  DOCTOR  THEODORE  T.  MUNGER’S 
COMMENDATION  OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN’S 
“IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY.” 


(Reprinted  from  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  Jan.  15th,  1915.) 

Foreword:  I  have  forgotten  the  controversy  about  the 
typical  “Tom”  which  provoked  the  following  letter  to  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly.  That  is  of  no  importance  now,  and  I  should 
not  include  the  letter  in  this  book  except  that  it  shows  the 
feeling  of  Dr.  Munger,  a  great  citizen  of  New  Haven,  on  a 
topic  of  particular  interest  to  the  community.  And  since  my 
book  deals  largely  with  old  times  and  old  ideals,  I  hope  the 
article  will  not  be  thought  out  of  place.  At  least  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  great  University 
ideal  of  a  former  age  and  the  present  ideal  which  tends  to 
place  research  above  the  teaching  function  so  eloquently  urged 
by  Newman  and  so  warmly  endorsed  by  Dr.  Munger. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Alumni  Weekly: 

The  attempt  to  test  the  efficiency  of  Yale  by  its  effect  upon 
“Tom”  (a  hardy  perennial),  seems  to  me  wrong  in  method 
and  unproductive  of  result.  I  recall  an  evening  spent  fifteen 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T. 
Munger,  Yale  1851.  During  a  discussion,  Dr.  Munger  was 
moved  to  take  down  from  his  book  shelves  Cardinal  New¬ 
man’s  “Idea  of  a  University,”  and  he  read  the  following 
passage  from  it : — 

“If  then  a  practical  end  must  be  assigned  to  a  University  course,  I  say 
it  is  that  of  training  good  members  of  society.  Its  art  is  the  art  of  social 
life,  and  its  end  is  fitness  for  the  world.  It  neither  confines  its  views  to 
particular  professions  on  the  one  hand,  nor  creates  heroes  or  inspires  genius 
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on  the  other.  Works  indeed  of  genius  fall  under  no  art;  heroic  minds 
come  under  no  rule ;  a  University  is  not  a  birthplace  of  poets  or  of  immortal 
authors,  of  founders  of  schools,  leaders  of  colonies,  or  conquerors  of 
nations.  It  does  not  promise  a  generation  of  Aristotles  or  Newtons,  of 
Napoleons  or  Washingtons,  of  Raphaels  or  Shakespeares,  though  such 
miracles  of  nature  it  has  before  now  contained  within  its  precincts.  Nor 
is  it  content  on  the  other  hand  with  forming  the  critic  or  the  experimentalist, 
the  economist  or  the  engineer,  though  such  too  it  includes  within  its  scope. 
But  a  University  training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a  great  but  ordinary 
end;  it  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society,  at  cultivating  the 
public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national  taste,  at  supplying  true  principles  to 
popular  enthusiasm  and  fixed  aims  to  popular  aspiration,  at  giving  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  ait  facilitating  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  and  refining  the  intercourses  of  private  life.  It  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  gives  a  man  a  clear,  conscious  view  of  his  own  opinions  and 
judgments,  an  eloquence  in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in  urging  them.  It 
teaches  him  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  go  right  to  the  point,  to  disentangle 
a  skein  of  thought,  to  detect  what  is  sophistical,  and  discard  what  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  It  prepares  him  to  fill  any  post  with  credit,  and  to  master  any  sub¬ 
ject  with  facility.  It  shows  him  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  others, 
how  to  throw  himself  into  their  state  of  mind,  how  to  bring  before  them 
his  own,  how  to  influence  them,  how  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them, 
how  to  bear  with  them.  He  is  at  home  in  any  society,  he  has  common 
ground  with  every  class ;  he  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent ; 
he  is  able  to  converse,  he  is  able  to  listen ;  he  can  ask  a  question  pertinently, 
and  gain  a  lesson  seasonably,  when  he  has  nothing  to  impart  himself ;  he  is 
ever  ready,  yet  never  in  the  way;  he  is  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  com¬ 
rade  you  can  depend  upon ;  he  knows  when  to  be  serious  and  when  to  trifle, 
and  he  has  a  sure  tact  which  enables  him  to  trifle  with  gracefulness  and  to 
be  serious  with  effect.  He  has  the  repose  of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself, 
while  it  lives  in  the  world,  and  which  has  resources  for  its  happiness  at 
home  when  it  cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a  gift  which  serves  him  in  public, 
and  supports  him  in  retirement,  without  which  good  fortune  is  but  vulgar, 
and  with  which  failure  and  disappointment  have  a  charm.  The  art  which 
tends  to  make  a  man  all  this,  is  in  the  object  which  it  pursues  as  useful  as 
the  art  of  wealth  or  the  art  of  health,  though  it  is  less  susceptible  of  method, 
and  less  tangible,  less  certain,  less  complete  in  its  result.” 


Before  he  put  the  book  down,  Dr.  Munger  said  that  New¬ 
man’s  statement  of  the  University  idea  had  never  been  sur¬ 
passed — that  it  was  the  greatest  statement  the  language 
contained  upon  the  subject.  A  day  or  so  later  he  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  passage  he  had  selected  to  read  to  me,  and  from  it 
I  have  transcribed  the  above  quotation.  I  have  threatened 
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for  years  to  send  this  to  the  W eekly,  and  have  even  wished 
that  the  Weekly  might  keep  it  set  up  in  type  to  reprint  every 
little  while  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  If  the  efficiency  of 
Yale  be  tested  by  Cardinal  Newman’s  “Idea  of  a  University,” 
I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  Yale  measures  up  to 
it  pretty  well,  and  that  those  who  are  discouraged  about  “Tom” 
and  his  ilk  may  take  heart. 

George  Dudley  Seymour 

Note:  Cardinal  Newman’s  “Idea  of  a  University,”  as  I  sense  it,  is  that  of 
training  men  for  useful  and  happy  lives,  of  fitting  them  for  service  in  every 
relation  of  life,  but  he  nowhere  uses  the  word  “service,”  any  more  than  did 
President  Hadley  in  his  inaugural  address  delivered  in  October,  1889,  yet 
“service”  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  the  inaugural  and,  con¬ 
tinuously  reiterated  since,  it  was  the  key-note  of  his  administration  as 
President  of  Yale  University. 

It  seems  not  inappropriate  here  to  quote  the  following  significant  passage 
from  Mr.  Hadley’s  widely-discussed  inaugural  address  as  printed  in  The 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  October  18,  1889: 

“What  shall  it  profit  us  if  we  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  our  own  soul, 
if  we  develop  the  intellectual  and  material  side  of  our  education,  and  lose 
the  traditional  spirit  of  democracy  and  loyalty  and  Christianity? 

That  there  will  be  an  advance  in  thoroughness  of  preparation  for  the 
special  lines  of  work  which  our  students  are  to  undertake  is  a  thing  of  which 
we  may  safely  rest  assured.  That  there  shall  be  a  similar  advance  in  the 
general  framing  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  an  obligation  for 
whose  fulfilment  our  universities  are  responsible.  The  Yale  of  the  future 
must  count  for  even  more  than  the  Yale  of  the  past  in  the  work  of  city,  state, 
and  nation.  It  must  come  into  closer  touch  with  our  political  life,  and  be  a 
larger  part  of  that  life.  To  this  end  it  is  not  enough  for  her  to  train  experts 
competent  to  deal  with  the  financial  and  legal  problems  which  are  before  us. 
Side  by  side  with  this  training,  she  must  evoke  in  the  whole  body  of  her 
students  and  alumni  that  wider  sense  of  their  obligation  as  members  of  a 
free  commonwealth  which  the  America  of  the  twentieth  century  requires. 

The  central  problem,  which  we  all  have  to  face,  and  about  which  all  other 
problems  group  themselves,  is  this :  How  shall  we  make  our  educational 
system  meet  the  world’s  demands  for  progress  on  the  intellectual  side,  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  growth  of  that  which  has  proved  most  valuable  on  the 
moral  side?  And  it  is  the  latter  part  which  demands  the  most  immediate 
attention  from  a  college  president,  not  necessarily  because  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  itself — for  where  two  things  are  both  absolutely  indispensable,  a 
comparison  of  relative  values  is  meaningless — but  because  the  individual 
professors  can,  and  under  the  keen  competition  between  universities  must, 
attend  in  a  large  measure  to  the  excellence  of  instruction  in  their  several 
departments,  while  the  action  of  the  university  as  a  whole,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  thought  of  the  university  administration,  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  of  the  moral  interest  of  the  whole  commonwealth.” 


XLV. 


PLANTING  THE  DAVENPORT  AND  EATON 
MEMORIAL  OAKS  ON  THE  GREEN  ON 
THE  TWO  HUNDRED  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DAVENPORT’S  FIRST 
SERMON. 


(Excerpts  from  a  full  page  article  in  the  New  Haven  Sunday  Union  of 

April  20,  1913.) 

As  long  ago  as  last  January  [my  letter  is  dated  Jan.  21st, 
1913]  I  asked  the  Park  Commission  for  permission  to  plant 
two  white  oak  trees  on  the  Green  in  commemoration  of  the 
275th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  Haven.  In  my 
letter  I  expressed  the  hope  that  these  trees  might  be  known  as 
the  Davenport  and  Eaton  Oaks,  and  so  form  living  memorials 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport  and  of  Governor  Theophilus 
Eaton,  who  were  the  foremost  figures  in  the  founding  of  New 
Haven,  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  the  leaders  of 
the  plantation  at  Quinnipiac,  as  the  locality  now  occupied  by 
New  Haven  was  called  by  the  Indians. 

The  Park  Commission  granted  my  request,  and  preparations 
have  now  been  made  to  plant  two  oak  saplings  on  April  25,  the 
very  day  of  the  month  on  which  Mr.  Davenport  preached  his 
first  sermon  here,  275  years  ago,  under  a  wide  spreading  oak, 
which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  near  the  intersection  of 
George  and  College  Streets.  A  tablet  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  founders  was  inserted  25  years  ago  in  the  west 
wall  of  a  brick  store  at  the  corner  of  College  and  George 
Streets  by  order  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  celebra- 
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tion,  in  1888,  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  This  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : 

“1888.  The  Founders  of  this  Town  Landing  Near  this 
Spot  Assembled  Here  for  the  Worship  of  God,  on  Their  First 
Sunday,  April  23,  1638.” 

Sites  have  been  chosen  for  the  memorial  oaks  directly  back 
of  Center  Church.  Large  pits  have  already  been  dug  and 
filled  with  rich  loam  and  compost,  so  as  to  give  the  young 
trees  the  best  possible  chance  of  surviving  the  operation  of 
transplanting  and  of  making  sturdy  growth  thereafter.  These 
pits,  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  deep,  are  now  ready 
for  the  planting  of  the  trees.  The  white  oak  thrives  well  in 
this  locality,  and  although  of  slow  growth,  attains  a  great  size. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  of  our  native 
trees.  It  is,  moreover,  largely  immune  from  the  insect  pests 
which  attack  other  trees,  such  as  the  elm  and  maple.  No 
native  tree  growing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  surpasses  it  in 
dignity  of  appearance,  either  when  in  foliage  or  bare  of  it. 

The  Davenport  Oak  will  be  placed  nearest  the  church;  the 
Eaton  Oak  will  be  placed  in  line  with  it,  but  up  on  the  slope 
and  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  State  House. 

When  Center  Church  celebrates,  as  it  now  proposes  to  do 
this  fall,  the  275th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  New 
Haven  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  present 
church,  we  shall  learn  more  about  Eaton  and  Davenport,  and 
the  “seven  pillars”  of  the  church,  and  of  others  who  were  not 
pillars  but  perhaps  not  less  worthy.  The  celebrations  held  in 
the  past  have  been  dignified  and  interesting,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  forthcoming  celebration  will  be 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  will  serve  to  quicken  the  sense  of 
the  citizen  of  today  to  an  appreciation  of  our  local  history,  and 
to  show  him  how  well  and  at  what  pains  and  sacrifices  the 
foundations  of  our  city  were  laid,  what  privileges  he  enjoys 
owing  to  the  wisdom  and  exertions  of  those  that  have  gone 
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before,  and  how  clear  is  his  duty  to  preserve,  as  well  as  to 
improve,  the  heritage  handed  down  to  him. 

It  has  been  thought  best  not  to  defer  the  planting  of  the 
memorial  trees  until  fall  when  the  double  celebration  is  to  be 
held,  since  the  spring  season  is  the  most  favorable  for  setting 
out  the  saplings,  and  since  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  them 
in  the  fall  in  case  either  or  both  fail  to  thrive.  Moreover,  it 
seems  fitting  to  plant  them,  the  Davenport  oak  in  particular,  on 
the  actual  anniversary  of  Davenport’s  first  sermon  under  a 
spreading  oak.  There  will  be  no  formal  ceremony  connected 
with  the  planting  of  the  trees.  However,  ex-President  Taft 
has  kindly  consented  to  participate  in  such  simple  ceremonies 
as  have  been  arranged.  It  is  proposed  that  Dr.  Maurer,  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Davenport  in  the  ministry  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven,  shall  plant  the  Davenport 
Oak  assisted  by  Mr.  Cromie,  the  City  Forester,  and  that  Mr. 
Taft  shall  plant  the  Governor  Eaton  Oak,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Amrhyn,  the  Superintendent  of  Parks.  Mr.  Taft,  himself  a 
former  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  will  fittingly 
plant  the  Eaton  Oak.  Theophilus  Eaton,  from  the  time  he 
came  here  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  and  one  of  the  first  figures  in  all 
of  the  American  Colonies. 

I  am  led  to  regret  that  I  did  not  ask  permission  of  the  Park 
Commission  to  plant  also  an  oak  in  memory  of  John  Brockett, 
surveyor,  who  laid  out  the  Green,  probably  in  June  or  July, 
1638,  and  who  has  no  memorial  of  any  description  on  the 
Green  or  anywhere  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
New  Haven  is  undoubtedly  more  indebted  to  him  for  the 
Green  than  to  any  other  one  person.  The  size  of  the  Green, 
which  covers  some  16  acres,  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
city  which  the  founders  planned  to  build.  I  have  within  a  few 
weeks  written  to  the  Park  Commission,  suggesting  the  planting 
of  an  oak  as  a  memorial  to  Brockett.  I  have  received  a  favor¬ 
able  reply  from  Mr.  Henry  F.  English  of  the  Commission. 

The  felling  of  so  many  elms  on  the  Green  during  the  last 
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few  weeks  has  been  a  painful  sight,  even  if  many  trees  that 
have  come  down  were  only  stumps  of  trees.  Some  citizens 
have  thought  that  they  might  have  been  spared  a  while  longer. 
Personally  I  think  that  the  Park  Commission  has  been  well 
advised  in  ordering  the  deformed  and  dying  trees  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  Green  replanted  with  elms. 

Notwithstanding  the  insect  enemies  of  elms,  the  Park  Com¬ 
mission  has  decided  to  replant  the  lower  portion  of  the  Green 
with  elms,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  flourish,  if  well  fertilized 
and  properly  cared  for.  No  modern  city  can  expect  to  have 
ornamental  trees  without  unceasing  care  of  them.  Mr. 
Cromie  is  planting  oriental  plane  trees  along  the  sidewalk  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Green.  The  oriental  plane  is  practically 
immune  from  insect  enemies,  and  has  been  found  to  flourish 
extremely  well  in  this  locality. 

The  removal  of  the  trees,  so  long  the  glory  of  New  Haven 
and  the  Green,  makes  it  more  important  than  ever  that  the 
churches  on  the  Green  should  be  restored  to  their  original 
appearance,  so  that  they  may  adorn  it  as  best  they  may. 

For  many  years  these  churches  were  largely  concealed  by 
the  trees.  Trinity  Church,  in  particular,  now  that  the  trees 
about  it  have  been  taken  away,  shows  how  much  it  suffered 
when  it  was  remodeled  about  1870,  and  the  parapet  around  the 
edge  of  the  roof  removed  as  well  as  the  parapet  and  pinnacles 
of  the  tower.  But  for  these  mutilations  of  Mr.  Town’s  origi¬ 
nal  design,  Trinity  Church  would  have  none  of  the  bareness 
which  it  now  presents. 

Center  Church,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Town,  was  last  year 
restored  to  its  original  appearance  of  a  red  brick  structure  with 
white  woodwork.  Center  Church  was  first  painted  in  1845, 
and  its  original  design  thus  greatly  disfigured. 

The  North  Church,  designed  by  David  Hoadley,  was  painted 
in  1850,  and  has  been  repainted  from  time  to  time  up  to  the 
present  day.  When  it  shall  be  restored  to  its  original  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Green  will  present,  side  by  side,  two  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  United  States. 
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The  writer  first  suggested,  in  1909,  the  restoration  of 
Center  Church  to  its  original  appearance.  To  the  surprise  of 
many  persons  in  this  community,  Center  Church,  when  scraped, 
was  seen  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  brick  work  of 
the  kind  known  as  Flemish  bond.  The  United  Church,  when 
scraped,  will  undoubtedly  present  an  equally  fine  appearance, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  that  public  improvement  will  not  long  be 
delayed.  If  Center  Church  and  North  Church  are  standing  in 
2013,  they  will  be  viewed  as  “national  monuments,”  and  among 
the  most  notable  specimens  of  American  architecture.  By  that 
time  let  us  hope  that  the  Eaton  and  Davenport  Oaks  will  be 
flourishing  trees  in  the  handsomest  public  square  in  the  entire 
United  States — a  square  sixteen  acres  in  extent  traversed  it 
may  be  by  subways,  but  not,  I  devoutly  hope,  encumbered  by 
new  buildings  of  any  description. 

George  Dudley  Seymour 

New  Haven,  April,  1913. 

Note. — The  trees  were  planted  as  planned  with  Col.  Samuel  Herbert 
Fisher  (Yale  1889),  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Davenport,  assisting  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Cromie,  and  Mr.  Walter  Ruel  Cowles  (Yale  1906),  a  descendant 
of  Gov.  Eaton,  assisting  Mr.  Amhryn.  The  trees  thus  planted  did  not 
thrive  but  were  replaced  during  the  same  year  and  their  successors  are 
now  flourishing.  Stones  inscribed  “Davenport  Oak”  and  “Eaton  Oak” 
set  into  the  turf  close  to  them  would  serve  to  identify  them  and  heighten 
their  interest.  G.  D.  S.  1922. 

Note  2:  The  compiler  has  for  years  advocated  the  organization  of  a  body 
of  citizens,  men  and  women,  to  be  known  as  The  Defenders  of  New  Haven 
Green,  charged  with  fostering  sentiment  favoring  the  retention  of  the 
Green  as  a  great  open  square  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  entire  citi¬ 
zenship.  Such  an  organization  would  provide  a  body  always  ready  to  resist 
encroachment,  of  whatever  character,  upon  the  Green.  The  compiler  failed 
in  his  effort  to  keep  the  Bennett  Fountain  off  the  Green,  and  has  long  favored 
its  removal  to  one  of  our  parks.  His  fight  to  prevent  the  erection  on  the 
Green  of  two  long  waiting  stations,  urged  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  book.  He  is  proud  to  have  been 
in  the  van  of  those  who  from  the  first  were  opposed  to  locating  the  Comfort 
Station  on  the  Green.  The  Defenders  of  New  Haven  Green  should  organize. 
Every  citizen  who  loves  it  would  be  eligible. 
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AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  CHRIST 
CHURCH,  WEST  HAVEN. 

Foreword:  I  had  no  idea  when  I  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Gammack,  then  a  total  stranger  to  me,  that  it  would 
do  more  than  please  and  perhaps  encourage  him.  It  happened, 
however,  that  it  served  a  far  more  important  purpose.  His 
parishioners  were  at  the  time  as  much  set  against  the  use  of 
trap  rock  for  the  building  material  of  the  church,  as  Mr. 
Gammack  and  the  architects  were  in  favor  of  it.  My  letter, 
coming  from  a  member  of  the  then  New  Haven  Commission 
on  Public  Memorials,  was  so  timely  in  advocating  the  use  of 
trap  rock,  that  Mr.  Gammack  at  once  published  it  in  the  papers 
and  reprinted  it  in  a  leaflet  with  which  he  circularized  his 
parish.  He  was  good  enough  to  say  later  that  my  letter  had 
thus  helped  to  win  the  congregation  over  to  the  use  of  trap 
rock  for  the  church. 

The  letter  follows : 

New  Haven,  Conn., 
January  29,  1906. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Gammack, 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gammack: 

Some  days  ago  my  eyes  fell  quite  accidentally  on  a  perspective  drawing, 
in  the  window  of  Tiernan  &  Company’s  art  store,  of  a  Gothic  Church.  The 
beauty  of  the  design  attracted  me,  and  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  learned  that  it  was  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  new  church  building  for 
Christ  Church  Parish,  West  Haven,  by  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson. 
That  the  church,  when  built,  will  be  a  fabric  of  enduring  beauty,  I  can  have 
no  doubt.  Nor  is  there  any  way  of  measuring  the  value  to  a  community  of 
a  building  so  churchly  in  its  character,  and  so  sound  as  this  will  be  in  design 
and  construction,  if  the  plans  of  these  architects  are  carried  out.  Your 
parish  will  not  be  alone  in  these  benefits ;  the  city  of  New  Haven  and  the 
whole  countryside  will  share  in  them.  A  church  by  these  architects  is 
sufficient  to  give  distinction  to  any  place.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Cram,  by  common  concensus  of  opinion,  is  the  leading  Gothic 
architect  of  this  country,  and  I  have  been  told  that  within  a  century  no 
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such  splendid  drawings  in  the  Gothic  style  have  been  produced  as  those 
made  for  the  series  of  new  buildings  at  West  Point  by  his  firm.  Many 
architects  work  in  the  Gothic  style,  picking  here  and  there  from  the  books, 
but  Mr.  Cram  has  so  assimilated  the  style  that  he  works  in  it  as  fluently 
and  easily  as  he  speaks  his  native  tongue. 

I  am  glad  to  know,  too,  that  trap  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  building 
material,  for  it  is  the  building  material  par  excellence  of  this  locality,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect  of  great  solidity  with  unusual  beauty  of  coloring.  I  have 
always  wondered  that  the  stone  has  been  so  neglected  in  New  Haven  as  a 
building  stone,  especially  as  it  was  so  well  used  long  ago  in  old  Trinity  on 
the  Green  and  in  the  Daggett  House  on  Wall  Street,  and  lately  in  the  houses 
of  Professor  Schwab  and  Professor  Fisher  on  Prospect  Street.  No 
building  material  can  approach  that  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  structure.  An  alien  stone  never  secures  quite  the  same  result.  A 
stone  that  the  eye  sees  frequently  in  the  landscape,  when  worked  into  a 
building,  seems  almost,  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Cram’s,  like  a  “concen¬ 
tration  of  nature.” 

I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  seeing  a  sketch  of  the  interior  and 
the  detail  plans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Dudley  Seymour 


Trap-Rock  Better  Appreciated  as  a  Building  Stone  a  Century 

Ago  than  To-Day. 

“These  several  eminences  [East  and  West  Rocks],  from  their  peculiarly 
bold  and  characteristic  features,  give  to  the  scenery  of  New-Haven  an 
appearance  of  novelty,  grandeur  and  interest,  surpassing  that  of  almost 
any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  The  stones  of  these  mountains 
are  very  valuable  for  building,  and  have  latterly  been  used  extensively  for 
that  object,  in  New-Haven.”  (P.  96,  “A  Gazetteer  of  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island,  by  John  C.  Pease  and  John  M.  Niles. 
Hartford:  1819.”) 

“Of  the  public  buildings,  the  Episcopal  church  deserves  a  conspicuous 
notice.  It  is  a  large  and  stately  stone  edifice,  constructed  in  a  style  of 
superior  elegance.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  arts  in  this 
State;  and  in  style  of  architecture,  solidity  of  structure,  richness  of  orna¬ 
ment,,  and  the  general  elegance  of  its  appearance,  is  surpassed  by  few 
public  buildings  in  the  United  States.  The  stones  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  were  from  the  greenstone  strata  of  East  and  West  Rock.  This, 
together  with  the  two  Congregational  Churches,  is  also  situated  upon 
the  public  square ;  these  several  public  buildings  being  ranged  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  avenue,  by  which  the  public  square  is  intersected.” 
(P.  103,  “A  Gazetteer  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island, 
by  John  C.  Pease  and  John  M.  Niles.  Hartford:  1819.”) 


XLVII. 


A  RARE  HALE  ITEM. 


“Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?” 

— Milton. 


Of  all  the  contemporary  personal  accounts  of  Hale,  I  know 
of  none  more  convincing  than  a  rhymed  tribute,  “wrote  soon 
after  his  death,”  and  first  printed  in  1836  in  a  short-lived  local 
magazine,  numbers  of  which  are  almost  unknown.  The  entire 
poem  has  never  been  reprinted.  I  am,  therefore,  constrained 
to  reprint  it  in  full.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  me  from 
printing  with  it  a  long  incpfiry,  written  two  or  three  years  ago, 
into  the  authorship  of  the  verse,  and  a  detailed,  almost  line 
by  line,  criticism  of  the  statements  and  allusions  to  be  found 
in  it.  I  must  content  myself  now  with  the  statement  that  the 
poem  was  written  by  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  Sr.  (Yale  1753), 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s,  and  certainly  not  by  the 
first  President  Dwight  (Yale  1769),  also  a  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Hale’s,  to  whom  the  poem  has  sometimes  been 
attributed.  I  cannot  adduce  positive  proof  of  my  attribution, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  poem  was  first  published  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
American  Historical  Magazine ,  of  which  a  few  numbers  were 
published  in  the  fore  part  of  1836  under  the  editorship  of 
Colonel  Ebenezer  Baldwin  (Yale  1808),  an  uncle  of  our 
Governor  Simeon  Eben  Baldwin.  In  a  note  preceding  the 
poem,  the  Editor  says  in  part : 

“The  following  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  aged  and  respected  citizen, 
now  deceased  [the  elder  Munson  died  June  16,  1825] ;  and  whatever  may 
be  incidental  errors  in  poetical  illustration,  will  be  compensated  by  the 
facts  disclosed  in  it  [Italics  mine].  We  have  been  desirous  to  preserve  a 
registry  of  all  circumstances  attending  the  fate  of  Nathan  Hale.” 

This  notice  was  followed  by  a  note  dated  August  9,  1784, 
evidently  written  by  the  poet,  and  then  by  the  poem  of  160 
lines  in  eighteenth  century  heroic  couplets. 
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New  Haven,  Aug.  9,  1784. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with,  and  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
amiable  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  who  suffered  death  in  New  York,  [State,] 
by  the  hands  of  the  British  troops,  in  1776;  a  character  on  some  accounts 
similar  to  Major  Andre,  and  on  many,  greatly  superior.  Every  man  who 
regards  the  welfare  of  his  country,  must  revere  a  patriot  who  died  in  its 
defense ;  and  while  the  English  Magazines,  news,  &c.  were  filled  with  the 
praises  of  Major  Andre,  it  gave  me  no  small  degree  of  regret,  that  Capt. 
Hale’s  virtues  should  be  so  little  celebrated  in  the  country,  where,  and  for 
which,  he  died.  This  I  am  able  to  impute  to  nothing,  but  the  great  distress 
in  which  America  was  at  that  time  involved.  This  gave  rise  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  piece,  which  was  wrote  soon  after  Hale’s  death. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CAPT.  NATHAN  HALE. 

“Heu !  miserande  puer,  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.”  Virg.  Lib.  vi.  line  882. 

A  muse  who  ne’er  drank  Heliconian  spring, 

Shall  strive  to  raise  her  feeble  voice  to  sing; 

Can  she  forbear,  although  ’twill  naught  avail, 

When  low  in  earth  is  laid  her  favorite  Hale? 

Shall  haughty  Britons  in  heroic  lays, 

And  tuneful  numbers,  chant  their  Andre’s  praise; 

And  shall  Columbia, — where  blest  freedom  reigns 
With  gentle  sway,  to  bless  her  happy  plains, — 

Where  friendship,  truth,  and  simple  manners  shine. 

And  noblest  science  lifts  her  head  divine; 

Shall  she  forget  a  son’s — a  patriot’s  name, 

A  hero’s  glory,  and  a  martyr’s  fame? 

And  shall  not  one,  of  all  her  tuneful  choir, 

Whose  bosom  glows  with  true  poetic  fire, 

Attempt  to  sing  that  dear  departed  youth, 

Who  fell  a  victim  in  the  cause  of  truth? 

Rous’d  by  the  thought,  a  friend  presumes,  thus  late, 
Lov’d  Hale,  thy  life  and  death  to  celebrate. 

Dear  shade  of  him,  whose  life  drew  all  men’s  love, 

If  you  regard  from  your  bright  seat  above, 

Aught  that’s  transacted  on  this  ball  of  clay. 

Forgive  this  simple,  unadorned  lay. 

Forgive  the  fondness  of  an  infant  muse, 

Who  dares  to  sing  what  nobler  bards  refuse, 

And  let  her  friendship  plead  for  her  excuse. 

Erect  and  tall,  his  well-proportion’d  frame, 

Vig’rous  and  active,  as  electric  flame; 

His  manly  limbs  had  symmetry  and  grace, 
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And  innate  goodness  marked  his  beauteous  face ; 

His  fancy  lively,  and  his  genius  great, 

His  solid  judgment  shone  in  grave  debate; 

For  erudition  far  beyond  his  years ; 

At  Yale  distinguish’d  above  all  his  peers, — 

Speak,  ye  who  knew  him  while  a  pupil  there, 

His  numerous  virtues  to  the  world  declare, 

His  blameless  carriage,  and  his  modest  air; 

Above  the  vain  parade  and  idle  show, 

Which  mark  the  coxcomb  and  the  empty  beau, 

Removed  from  envy,  malice,  pride  and  strife, 

He  walked  through  goodness  as  he  walked  through  life ; 
A  kinder  brother  nature  never  knew, 

A  child  more  duteous,  or  a  friend  more  true; 

His  teachers’  precepts  he  obeyed  with  ease, 

The  charms  of  science  every  hour  could  please ; 

Then  he  with  rapture  read  those  polished  lines, 

Where  Grecian  wit  and  Roman  genius  shines, — 

Where  the  great  worthies  of  the  former  age 
Live  in  the  poet’s  and  historian’s  page, 

Raised  to  a  hight  which  envy  dares  not  blame, 

Crown’d  with  a  glorious  and  immortal  fame ! 

Their  bright  example  fired  his  gen’rous  mind; 

Like  them,  the  friend  and  lover  of  mankind, 

He  glowed  with  zeal  for  his  dear  country’s  cause, 

And  to  support  her  mild  and  equal  laws, 

When  impious  Britain,  drunk  with  pride  and  power, 
Sent  forth  her  legions  in  an  evil  hour, 

To  strow  this  hapless  land  with  heaps  of  slain, 

With  step  intrepid  sought  th’  embattled  plain; 

And  soon  distinguish’d,  in  his  first  essay 
Of  valiant  deeds,  on  that  important  day, 

When  titled  slaves,  brave  freemen’s  valor  tried, 

And  Bunker’s  hight  with  British  gore  was  dyed. 

Merit  like  his  could  not  unnoticed  lie, 

Beneath  the  ken  of  his  great  leader’s  eye ; 

He  early  marked  him,  in  the  patriot  line, 

A  genius  fit  for  ev’ry  great  design, — 

His  virtues  trusted,  and  his  worth  admired, 

And  mutual  friendship  both  their  bosoms  fired; 

For  kindred  souls,  whom  ends  most  noble  move, 

Are  ever  certain  of  each  other’s  love. 

New  York,  strong  post,  by  impious  Howe  was  held, 
While  patriot  legions  spread  th’  adjacent  fields, 

And  Fabius  wished  to  learn  the  foe’s  designs, 

Their  numbers,  order,  batteries,  forts  and  lines. 
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To  gain  that  knowledge  was  the  task  he  chose, 

And  free, — alas  !  too  free, — his  life  t’  expose, 
Trusted  himself  amid  his  savage  foes. 

With  close  attention  all  their  works  he  scann’d, 

And  executed  what  great  Fabius  plann’d; 

Then  far  removed  from  ev’ry  friendly  aid, 

By  force  arrested, — by  a  wretch  betrayed, — 
Arraigned  before  a  savage,  bloody  court, 

Where  harden’d  souls  at  human  sufferings  sport, 
Cool,  firm,  undaunted,  and  composed  he  stood, 
Among  those  butchers — thirsting  for  his  blood. 

Not  all  their  pomp,  parade,  and  lordly  pride, — 

Not  all  their  threats,  nor  all  the  arts  they  tried, — 
Nor  death,  that  King  of  Terrors,  nature’s  dread, 
Hov’ring  in  air,  incumbent  o’er  his  head, 

Could  tempt  his  soul  to  use  the  least  deceit, 

Or  speak  one  falsehood  to  elude  his  fate ! 

But  clear  and  open  as  the  noon-day  sun, 

Declared  the  cause  why  he  the  hazard  run, 

Why  from  the  calm  retreats  of  rural  life, 

He  plunged  amid  the  dang’rous  martial  strife : 
“Hate  of  oppression’s  arbitrary  plan, 

The  love  of  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  man; 

A  strong  desire  to  save  from  slavery’s  chain 
The  future  millions  of  the  western  main, 

And  hand  down  safe,  from  men’s  invention  cleared, 
The  sacred  truths  which  all  the  just  revered; 

For  ends  like  these,  I  wish  to  draw  my  breath,” 

He  bravely  cried,  “or  dare  encounter  death.” 

And  when  a  cruel  wretch  pronoun’d  his  doom, 
Replied,  “ ’t  is  well, — for  all  is  peace  to  come ; 

The  sacred  cause  for  which  I  drew  my  sword 
Shall  yet  prevail,  and  peace  shall  be  restor’d. 

I’ve  serv’d  with  zeal  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
Fulfill’d  my  course,  and  done  my  work  on  earth ; 
Have  ever  aimed  to  tread  that  shining  road 
That  leads  a  mortal  to  the  blessed  God. 

I  die  resign’d,  and  quit  life’s  empty  stage, 

For  brighter  worlds  my  ev’ry  wish  engage ; 

And  while  my  body  slumbers  in  the  dust, 

My  soul  shall  join  th’  assemblies  of  the  just.” 

He  spent  the  time  until  he  met  his  fate, 

With  smiling  patience,  and  in  pious  state; 

Which  when  arrived, - 

To  draw  that  scene,  the  powers  of  language  fail, — 
Love,  grief  and  pity  break  the  mournful  tale. 
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Not  Socrates,  or  noble  Russell  died, 

Or  gentle  Sidney,  Britain’s  boast  and  pride, 

Or  gen’rous  Moore,  approach’d  life’s  final  goal, 

With  more  compos’d,  more  firm,  and  stable  soul. 

The  flesh  sunk  down,  to  mix  with  kindred  clay, — 

The  soul  ascended  to  the  realms  of  day. 

A  form  so  manlike,  with  such  sweetness  join’d, 

Such  fortitude,  and  so  enlarg’d  a  mind, 

Such  pleasing  manners,  and  such  spotless  truth, 

Such  majesty  and  grace,  in  bloom  of  youth, 

Such  patriot  love,  that  match’d  the  Desius’  zeal, 

Or  Codrus,  dying  for  his  country’s  weal, — 

Produc’d  effects  almost  beyond  belief, 

Struck  e’en  his  barb’rous,  savage  foes  with  grief. 

The  wretches  felt,  by  whose  vile  hands  he  died, — 
Though  flushed  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  pride, — 
Though  born  in  Britain,  and  to  murder  bred, — 

Lost  their  base  errors,  and  rever’d  the  sacred  dead ! 

In  earth’s  full  bloom,  fell  this  lamented  friend ; 

But  life  is  long,  that  answers  life’s  great  end, — 

That  leaves  embalm’d  a  pure,  unsullied  name, 

And  adds  a  worthy  to  the  rolls  of  Fame. 

Ye  sons  of  Science  and  of  Virtue,  mourn, 

With  copious  tears  bedew  his  silent  urn ; 

And  thou,  fair  Yale,  the  Muses’  blissful  seat, 

Nurse  of  the  learn’d,  the  virtuous,  and  the  great, — 
Thy  mournful  notes,  let  Melopene  swell, 

And  solemn  dirges  ring  his  funeral  knell. 

Chief  let  th’  assembly,  where  the  valiant  meet, 

Which,  dangers  past,  in  friendship,  renders  sweet, — 
Where  conquest  gain’d  o’er  haughty  Britain’s  arms, 
The  well-earn’d  peace,  and  sacred  freedom’s  charms, 
Give  joys,  which  none  but  worthy  souls  can  know, — 
At  Hale’s  sad  fate  let  fall  the  tears  of  woe. 

Thus  wept  Achilles  his  Patroclus’  fate, 

A  sorrow  worthy  of  the  truly  great. 

Let  all  the  fair,  the  gen’rous,  learn’d  and  brave, 
Approach  with  rev’rence  his  untimely  grave; 

While  living  laurels,  with  eternal  bloom, 

Shall  deck  the  scene,  and  shade  the  warrior’s  tomb. 


In  my  long  discussion  of  the  poem,  I  conclude  that  it  was 
written  or  begun  “soon  after  Hale’s  death,”  September  22, 
1776,  to  satisfy  the  poet’s  own  deep  feeling  about  Hale,  and 
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then  laid  aside  and  finally  taken  up,  added  to  and  completed 
after  the  War  was  won  in  1783,  and  therefore  after  the  recep¬ 
tion  in  this  country  of  Anna  Seward’s  sulphurous  “Monody 
on  Andre,”  unmistakably  referred  to,  though  not  by  name, 
in  the  opening  of  the  poem.  Copies  of  the  “Monody”  were 
received  here  in  this  country  in  the  forepart  of  1781.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  poem  was  not  finished  in  its  present  form 
until  about  August  9,  1784,  the  date  of  the  poet’s  prefatory 
note.  The  narrative  section  of  the  poem  (lines  50-127)  is  the 
least  felicitous  part  of  it,  and  the  least  convincing.  Inasmuch 
as  the  very  circumstances  of  Hale’s  secret  mission,  capture 
and  execution  were  nearly  as  much  veiled  then  as  now,  we 
can  excuse  inaccuracies  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  poem,  in 
which  the  poet,  whose  aim  was  laudation,  seems  to  have 
claimed  too  much  service  for  the  hero.  Apart  from  this,  the 
poem  is  a  touching  tribute  of  friendship  by  a  New  Haven 
friend  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  and  resented  the 
neglect  of  his  memory  by  friends  better  qualified  to  celebrate 
his  virtues  and  mourn  his  tragic  fate.  The  defects  of  the 
poem  do  not  impair  its  value  as  a  nearly-contemporary  docu¬ 
ment,  of  the  first  importance,  bearing  on  the  story  of  Hale. 
It  was  our  eloquent  Governor  Hubbard  who  in  his  oration  on 
Hale  delivered  in  1883  so  happily  characterized  Hale  as  the 
“Lycidas  of  our  heroic  dead.” 


The  Birth-Place,  April,  1925. 
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HALE  IN  BALLAD  POETRY. 

In  his  “Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution” 
(New  York,  1897),  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  writing  of  Hale,  says: 

“Moreover  in  the  very  year  of  his  self-immolation,  his  fate  was  sung  in 
a  ballad  which  for  poetic  quality — for  weird  pathos,  for  a  strange  sweet 
melody — probably  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  entire  class  of 
writings  as  produced  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.”  (Vol.  II, 
p.  184.) 

Tyler  is  here  referring  to  a  ballad  printed  in  F.  Moore’s 
“Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution”  (New  York, 
1855),  entitled  “Capture  and  Death  of  Nathan  Hale”  and 
dated  1776.  Where  Moore  found  the  ballad  is  not  known, 
nor  what  authority  he  had  for  giving  it  the  date  of  1776.  The 
writer  has  for  many  years  endeavored  to  identify  the  author 
and  the  place  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  ballad,  but  without 
success,  though  he  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  such  authorities 
as  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  George 
Lyman  Kittridge,  of  Cambridge.  Newspapers  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period  have  been  examined  in  vain.  It  may  have 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  broadside,  but  if  so,  it  is  strange 
that  not  a  single  copy  has  ever  turned  up.  My  valued  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  late  Professor  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury  (Yale 
1859),  thought  well  of  the  verse  as  ballad  poetry.  One  stu¬ 
dent  of  balladry  found  something  in  it  to  suggest  that  it  might 
have  been  sung  to  “Hearts  of  Oak,”  a  popular  air  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  story  of  Hale’s  capture  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  as  recited  in  the  ballad,  accepted  by  Stuart  in  his  “Life 
of  Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy”  (Hartford,  1855),  is  not 
now  credited.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  no  one  has  been 
able  to  discover  when  or  where  the  version  of  Hale’s  capture, 
given  in  the  ballad,  originated,  its  evidential  value  appears 
negligible.  Johnston,  in  his  “Nathan  Hale,  1 776,”  rejects  the 
story  outlined  in  the  ballad  (pp.  118-121). 
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Authentic  records  conclusively  dispose  of  the  story  that  Hale 
was  captured  at  Huntington,  Long  Island.  For  example, 
Hale’s  brother  John  made  the  following  entry  in  the  town 
records  of  Coventry : 

“Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  the  Son  of  Deacn  Richard  Hale  was  taken  in  the 
City  of  New  York  [Italics  mine]  by  the  Britons  and  executed  as  a  spie 
sometime  in  the  Month  of  September  A.  D.  1 776.” 

An  orderly  book,  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  British  Foot 
Guards  and  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Kelby,  sometime  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  was  found  to  contain,  under  date  of  September  22,  1776, 
the  following  entry: 

“A  spy  from  the  Enemy  (by  his  own  full  confession)  apprehended  last 
night,  was  this  day  executed  at  11  o’clock  in  front  of  the  Artilery  Park.” 

The  ballad  referred  to  by  Tyler  was  doubtless  written  when 
the  story  of  Hale’s  capture  in  the  manner  described  was  cur¬ 
rent,  by  some  balladist  who  did  not  know  of  the  record  in  the 
Town  of  Coventry  or  the  entry  in  the  Orderly  Book  quoted. 
In  view  of  these  unquestionable  records,  we  may  certainly 
question  Tyler’s  statement  that  the  ballad  was  sung  in  the 
“very  year”  of  Hale’s  sacrifice.  It  is  possible  but  unlikely. 
Tyler’s  statements  and  comments  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  literary  embroidery — to  want  historicity. 

CAPTURE  AND  DEATH  OF  NATHAN  HALE. 

BY  AN  UNKNOWN  BALLADIST 

The  breezes  went  steadily  thro’  the  tall  pines, 

A-saying  “oh,  hu-sh  !”  a-saying  “oh,  hu-sh !” 

As  stilly  stole  by  a  bold  legion  of  horse, 

For  Hale  in  the  bush;  for  Hale  in  the  bush. 

“Keep  still !”  said  the  thrush  as  she  nestled  her  young, 

In  a  nest  by  the  road;  in  a  nest  by  the  road; 

“For  the  tyrants  are  near,  and  with  them  appear, 

What  bodes  us  no  good;  what  bodes  us  no  good.” 

The  brave  captain  heard  it,  and  thought  of  his  home, 

In  a  cot  by  the  brook;  in  a  cot  by  the  brook. 

With  mother  and  sister  and  memories  dear, 

He  so  gaily  forsook;  he  so  gaily  forsook. 
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Cooling  shades  of  the  night  were  coming  apace, 

The  tattoo  had  beat;  the  tattoo  had  beat. 

The  noble  one  sprang  from  his  dark  hiding  place, 

To  make  his  retreat;  to  make  his  retreat. 

He  warily  trod  on  the  dry  rustling  leaves, 

As  he  pass’d  thro’  the  wood ;  as  he  pass’d  thro’  the  wood ; 
And  silently  gain’d  his  rude  launch  on  the  shore, 

As  she  play’d  with  the  flood;  as  she  play’d  with  the  flood. 

The  guard  of  the  camp,  on  that  dark,  dreary  night, 

Had  a  murderous  will ;  had  a  murderous  will. 

They  took  him  and  bore  him  afar  from  the  shore, 

To  a  hut  on  the  hill;  to  a  hut  on  the  hill. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

The  brave  fellow  told  them,  no  thing  he  restrained, 

The  cruel  gen’ral ;  the  cruel  gen’ral ; 

His  errand  from  camp,  of  the  ends  to  be  gained, 

And  said  that  was  all ;  and  said  that  was  all. 

They  took  him  and  bound  him  and  bore  him  away, 

Down  the  hill’s  grassy  side ;  down  the  hill’s  grassy  side 
’Twas  there  the  base  hirelings  in  royal  array, 

His  cause  did  deride ;  his  cause  did  deride. 

Five  minutes  were  given,  short  moments,  no  more, 

For  him  to  repent;  for  him  to  repent; 

He  pray’d  for  his  mother,  he  ask’d  not  another; 

To  Heaven  he  went ;  to  Heaven  he  went. 

The  faith  of  a  martyr,  the  tragedy  shew’d, 

As  he  trod  the  last  stage;  as  he  trod  the  last  stage. 

And  Britons  will  shudder  at  gallant  Hale’s  blood, 

As  his  words  do  presage ;  as  his  words  do  presage. 

“Thou  pale  king  of  terrors,  thou  life’s  gloomy  foe, 

Go  frighten  the  slave ;  go  frighten  the  slave ; 

Tell  tyrants,  to  you,  their  allegiance  they  owe. 

No  fears  for  the  brave ;  no  fears  for  the  brave.” 
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THE  HALE  BUILDING  TRADITION:  A  BACK¬ 
GROUND  OF  FINE  HOUSING. 

When  Mr.  Taft  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of 
Nathan  Hale  in  the  fall  of  1916  (it  was  on  the  21st  of  Octo¬ 
ber),  he  expressed  great  surprise  that  Deacon  Hale  (1717- 
1802)  should  have  built  so  fine  a  house  in  so  remote  a  locality, 
and  he  asked  where  the  money  to  build  it  came  from !  I  could 
only  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  Deacon  Hale  left 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  being  a  great  “driver,”  and  that, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  his  farm  and  his  boys  were  his  only  sources 
of  income.  After  his  death  it  was  said,  “No  man  ever  worked 
so  hard  for  both  worlds  as  Richard  Hale.” 

For  my  own  part,  I,  too,  had  often  wondered  how  it  was 
that  Deacon  Hale  had  built  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  entire 
township  at  the  time  he  built  it, — a  house  that  served  as  a 
model  for  a  larger  and  finer  house,  built  just  before  the  cen¬ 
tury  closed,  by  Judge  Jeremiah  Ripley,  on  Ripley  Hill,  still 
one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Tolland  County. 
It  pleases  me  now  to  discover  that  in  building  such  a  fine 
home, — half  mansion  and  half  farmhouse, — Deacon  Hale  was 
only  carrying  forward  the  building  tradition  of  his  family. 
His  father,  Samuel  Hale  (1687-1724?)  of  Newburyport,  was 
a  carpenter.  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Hale  (1637- 
1700,  Harvard  1657),  had  a  long  and  successful  pastorate  in 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  built  there  in  1693  a  notable 
house,  still  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  locality,  although  now 
much  altered.  Deacon  Hale’s  maternal  great-grandfather,  the 
Rev.  James  Noyes  (1608-1656),  who  matriculated  at  Braze- 
noze,  Oxon  1627,  but  did  not  remain  to  graduate,  came  to 
New  England  in  1634  and  settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  built 
a  house  so  substantial  that  it  is  still  standing  and  lived  in, — 
one  of  the  very  few  houses  which  have  anywhere  survived 
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from  the  beginnings  of  our  Colonial  era  to  show  us  the  charm 
and  picturesqueness  and  practicability  of  steep-pitched  roofs. 
Deacon  Hale,  who  was  himself  born  in  Newburyport,  was 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  his  Grandfather  Hale’s  house  in 
Beverly,  and  almost  surely  with  his  Great-Grandfather  Noyes’ 
house  in  Newbury. 

Unfortunately,  the  house  of  the  Deacon’s  brother,  Major 
Samuel  Hale  (1718-1807,  Harvard  1740),  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  was  burned  in  the  “Great  Fire”  which  devas¬ 
tated  that  place  in  1813.  No  picture  or  description  of  the 
house  exists.  I  know  no  more  than  that  it  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Custom  House  and,  therefore,  in  a  central  location. 
If  it  corresponded  in  any  measure  to  Major  Hale’s  position 
in  that  community  of  fine  houses,  it  must  have  sustained  the 
family  tradition  of  housing.  Major  Hale’s  silver-hilted  sword 
carried  by  him  at  the  Siege  of  Louisburg,  his  commission 
signed  by  Sir  William  Peppered,  and  the  muster-roll  of  his 
Company,  are  cherished  by  one  of  his  descendants.  He  “was 
the  well-known  head  of  the  leading  school  in  that  Colony 
and  was  addressed  as  ‘Major,’  on  account  of  his  rank  and 
services  at  Cape  Breton  and  the  Siege  of  Louisburg”  (John¬ 
ston,  p.  40).  After  graduation  from  Yale  in  the  early  fall 
of  1773,  Nathan  visited  his  uncle,  Major  Hale,  in  Portsmouth, 
where  his  visit  was  long  remembered,  such  was  the  charm  of 
his  person  and  personality.  A  year  later  he  wrote  (we  hope 
his  “bread  and  butter”  letter  was  promptly  dispatched  on  his 
arrival  home)  his  uncle  a  dutiful  and  very  informing  letter 
fortunately  preserved — (Johnston,  pp.  49-50). 

The  house  in  Portsmouth  of  Major  Hale’s  son,  Judge 
Samuel  Hale,  a  shipbuilder  and  owner  and  also  a  leading 
citizen,  is  described  to  me  as  a  large,  three-story  house  on 
Court  Street,  with  a  fine  garden  and  grounds  which  extended 
back  of  the  house  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  scenic  paper  in 
one  of  the  front  rooms  of  this  house  has  been  preserved. 

Later,  Judge  Hale  removed  to  Barrington,  where  he  built  a 
substantial  house,  still  standing  in  somewhat  altered  form. 
Judge  Hale’s  son,  Hon.  Samuel  Hale,  inherited  the  Court 
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Street  house,  together  with  a  great  store  of  furnishings,  includ¬ 
ing  an  old  secretary  which,  after  traveling  to  Boston  and  back 
and  suffering  a  long  period  of  storage,  was  sold  in  1911  at 
auction  with  other  goods.  Dealers  have  long  noses,  none  too 
sensitive  consciences,  and  the  fancied  security  of  storage  has 
often  proved  a  snare.  Heirlooms  have  often  been  lost  to 
families  well  able  and  anxious  to  keep  them  through  the  easy 
apathy-paved  avenue  of  storage.  When  will  people  learn  that 
a  valued  piece  of  furniture  is  only  safe  when  in  one’s  own 
possession  and  under  one’s  watchful  eye ! 

Imagine  the  excitement  of  the  purchaser  of  the  much  trav¬ 
elled  secretary  to  find  that  it  contained  a  secret  drawer,  and  in 
that  drawer  to  discover  the  long-lost  letter  referred  to  in 
Stuart’s  “Life  of  Hale,”  commenting  upon  the  article  on  the 
capture  and  hanging  of  Nathan  published  in  the  Essex  Journal 
of  February  13,  1777. 

The  letter  was  written,  as  appears  from  an  examination  of 
the  letter  itself,  on  March  28,  1777,  by  Deacon  Richard  Hale 
to  his  brother,  Major  Samuel  Hale  of  Portsmouth,  in  response 
to  the  Major’s  letter  to  the  Deacon  of  February  17,  1776. 
Major  Hale’s  letter  was  unfortunately  not  preserved  but  its 
purport  is  clear  from  Deacon  Hale’s  reply.  He  wrote : 

“You  desired  me  to  inform  you  about  my  son  Nathan  you  have  doubt¬ 
less  seen  the  Newberry  Port  paper  that  gives  the  account  of  the  conduct 
of  our  kinsman  Samll  Hale  toward  him  in  [New]  York  as  to  our  kinsman 
being  here  in  his  way  to  [New]  York  it  is  a  mistake  but  as  to  his  conduct 
tord  my  son  at  [New]  York  Mr,  Cleveland  of  Capean  [Cape  Ann]  first 
reported  it  near  us  I  sopose  on  his  way  from  the  Armey  where  he  had  been 
Chapling  home  as  was  Probley  true,  betraied  he  doubtless  was  by  some 
body  he  was  executed  about  the  22nd  of  Sepetember  last  by  the  aconts 
we  have  had.  A  Child  I  sot  much  by  but  he  is  gone.”  (Johnston’s 
“Nathan  Hale  1 776,”  pp.  195-196.) 

This  pathetic  letter,  hard  reading,  no  doubt,  for  Major  Hale, 
must  have  been  hidden  away  by  him,  or  by  some  member  of 
his  immediate  family,  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the  secretary, 
not  so  much  for  safekeeping  as  for  its  poignant  bearing  upon 
the  embarrassing  and  much  bruited  about  story  of  Hale’s 
betrayal  by  his  cousin  Samuel  of  Portsmouth  (Major  Hale’s 
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Tory  nephew),  as  published  in  the  Essex  Journal  of  February 
13,  I777-  Major  Hale  died  in  1807.  After  his  death,  as 
I  judge,  the  secretary  came  into  the  possession  of  his  son, 
Judge  Samuel  Hale,  and  was  removed  to  his  Court  Street 
house,  and  so  escaped  the  great  fire  of  1813,  which  ravaged 
Portsmouth  and  burned  the  Major’s  house,  together  with  his 
“account  books  and  most  of  his  papers.”  Thus  it  happened 
that  this  letter,  so  carefully  hidden  away  by  Major  Hale,  or 
by  some  member  of  his  family,  was  providentially  preserved, 
to  become  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  in  a  way  one  of  the 
most  informative  of  all  of  the  documents  in  Nathan  Hale’s 
history.  Major  Samuel  died,  as  already  stated,  in  1807. 
Nearly  thirty  years  later,  on  September  21,  1836,  his  son, 
Hon.  William  Hale  (1765-1848),  for  six  years  a  member  of 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  wrote  in  refutation  of  the 
story  of  Nathan’s  betrayal  by  his  cousin,  “Samuel  the  Tory.” 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Cyrus  Bradley  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
who  was  then  collecting  material  for  a  Life  of  Hale,  never 
written,  alas.  Bradley  came  into,  the  field  early  enough  to 
have  gathered  much  material  now  irretrievably  lost. 

In  this  letter,  the  Hon.  William  Hale,  then  a  man  of  seventy- 
one,  said  in  part : 

“And  I  well  recollect  the  great  excitement  of  my  father  when  he  saw 
in  a  Newburyport  newspaper  [William  was  at  this  time  only  twelve  years 
old]  an  account  alledging  that  Capt.  Hale  was  betrayed  at  New  York  by 
his  cousin,  and  his  determination  to  fully  investigate  the  subject.  He  wrote 
to  his  brother,  Capt.  Hale’s  father,  at  Coventry,  and  received  a  letter  in 
reply,  which,  with  the  result  of  other  inquiries,  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  • 
account  of  Captain  Hale’s  being  betrayed  by  his  cousin  was  wholly  without 
foundation.  This  letter  [i.  e.,  the  long-lost  letter]  I  have  seen,  and  regret 
that  it  is  not  now  to  be  found.  My  youngest  sister  lived  upon  the  spot  my 
father  occupied  in  Portsmouth,  and  at  the  great  fire  in  Portsmouth  [1813], 
her  house  was  burnt,  with  my  father’s  account  books  and  most  of  his 
papers.”  (Stuart’s  “Hale,”  2d  ed.  pp.  261-262.) 

The  last  sentence  of  William  Hale’s  letter  warrants  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  he  supposed  that  Deacon  Hale’s  letter  of  Feb.  17, 

1 776,  was  burned  with  Major  Hale’s  papers  in  1813. 

The  reader  may  judge  how  far  Deacon  Hale’s  letter  sup¬ 
ports  his  nephew’s  recollection  of  it.  Although  the  Deacon’s 
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letter  is  faulty  in  spelling  and  capitalization,  it  is  clear  and  well 
composed  and  conveys  a  sense  of  simplicity,  sincerity  and  poise 
which  makes  us  think  highly  of  its  author.  It  is,  moreover, 
carefully  written  not  to  offend  the  brother,  who  had  brought 
up  and  educated  their  suspected  nephew  “Samuel  the  Tory/’ 
Although  careful  not  to  state  as  true,  what  he  did  not  know  of 
his  own  knowledge,  it  is  plain  to  me  at  least  that  the  Deacon 
believed  his  son  had  been  betrayed  in  New  York  by  his  cousin 
Samuel.  Enoch  Hale  picked  up  the  same  story  in  October, 
1776,  when  he  went  to  Camp  to  learn  the  details  of  Nathan’s 
fate. 

The  Hale  family  circle  in  Coventry  believed,  as  elsewhere 
appears  in  this  volume,  that  Hale  was  betrayed  by  his  cousin 
Samuel  Hale  (1746-1787,  Harv.  C.  1766),  who,  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  1776,  fled  to  New  York  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  William  Howe.  He  was  appointed  Deputy 
Commissary  of  Prisoners  and  presumably  was  so  engaged 
when  Hale  entered  the  city  in  September,  1776,  as  a  spy — not 
under  an  assumed  name,  be  it  noted,  but  under  his  own — 
immortal  now — Nathan  Hale.  The  two  men  must  have  met 
to  know  each  other  in  the  fall  of  1773,  when  Nathan  visited 
his  Uncle  Samuel  in  Portsmouth,  where  his  cousin  Samuel 
was  practicing  law.  There’s  nothing  improbable  in  the  story, 
which  dates  back  to  Hale’s  capture  and  execution,  that  Samuel 
Hale  recognized  his  cousin  Nathan  in  New  York  and  betrayed 
him. 

Having  thus  availed  myself  of  the  antiquarian’s  privilege  of 
digression,  I  return  to  the  Hale  family  tradition  of  housing 
carried  on  by  the  Deacon’s  sons  also.  The  Rev.  Enoch  Hale 
(1753-1837,  Yale  1773),  soon  after  he  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  W est  Hampton,  Massachusetts,  which  he  shepherded 
for  over  half  a  century,  built  himself  a  house  on  the  same 
generous  and  gentlemanly  plan  as  his  father’s  house  in  Coven¬ 
try,  and  the  Rev.  David  Hale  (1761-1822),  Deacon  Hale’s 
eighth  son,  who  was  settled  over  the  church  in  Lisbon  (not 
on  the  Tagus  but  near  our  Connecticut  Thames)  soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1785,  built  there,  in  1795,  a  substan¬ 
tial  house  of  the  central  chimney  type.  He  occupied  it  until 
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his  return  in  1804,  as  the  books  say,  “to  the  family  estate” 
in  Coventry,  where  he  combined  the  functions  of  farmer  and 
school-teacher,  and  indulged  his  ruling  passion  for  order,  a 
passion  bordering,  I  fancy,  on  that  brand  of  Calvinistic 
tyranny  which  came  so  easily  to  ministers  of  the  “Standing 
Order.”  When  the  compiler  restored  the  Coventry  mansion, 
the  removal  of  unnumbered  layers  of  wall-paper  in  the  north¬ 
east  room  on  the  ground  floor,  disclosed  the  old  black-board 
on  the  plastering.  This  was  the  Rev.  David’s  school-room 
and  is  now  so  known.  The  house  he  built  in  Lisbon  is  to-day 
occupied  by  the  minister  of  the  old  Newent  Church,  who 
writes  enthusiastically  of  its  five  fine  fireplaces  and  its  paneled 
rooms.  As  one  who  occupied  the  house  twenty-five  years  ago 
said  only  last  summer,  “This  old  house  is  better  to-day  than 
ever  in  its  history, — than  the  day  David  Hale  finished  it.” 
The  present  occupant  of  the  house  has  made  the  place  famous 
for  its  flowers,  and  calls  it  “Pilgrim  Gardens.”  I  think  David 
Hale  would  have  liked  that ! 

Deacon  Hale’s  daughter  Joanna  (an  honored  name  in  the 
Hale  family)  (1764-1838),  who  married  Dr.  Nathan  Howard 
(1761-1838)  of  Coventry  (Y.  C.  Hon.  M.D.  1818),  lived  in  a 
house  of  the  central  chimney  type  not  far  from  her  father’s, — 
one  of  those  simple  but  ample  houses  which  achieve  dignity  by 
a  balance  of  proportions,  the  secret  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  lost  with  the  rugged  virtues  of  their  builders. 

I  have  not  looked  into  the  Hale  housing  tradition  further 
than  this,  but  Deacon  Hale,  the  builder  of  the  present  house, 
was  connected,  both  on  his  father’s  side  and  on  his  mother’s 
side,  with  people  of  education  and  position,  and  it  is  clear  to 
my  mind  that,  in  building  his  fine  house,  he  was  only  sustain¬ 
ing  a  family  tradition.  The  house  is,  to  be  sure,  in  no  way 
ornate,  but  it  is  everywhere  marked  by  soundness  of  design 
and  construction.  The  masonry  of  the  cellar  walls  and  of  the 
massive  corbelled  piers  that  support  the  chimneys  remains  to 
testify  to  the  stability  of  the  builder’s  character,  and  gives  the 
compiler  this  opportunity  to  “exalt  his  horn.” 

And  so  having  returned,  at  the  end  of  these  rambling  pil- 
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grimages,  to  our  starting  point,  the  Deacon’s  house  in  Coven¬ 
try,  I  am  constrained  to  conclude  with  a  quotation  I  came  upon 
soon  after  I  came  into  the  ownership  of  the  mansion  at  the 
Birth-Place,  then  vacant  and  neglected,  and  deserted  by  all 
save  the  ghostly  tenantry  of  all  abandoned  old  houses.  The 
quotation  provides  a  partly  literal  and  wholly  spiritual  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  house  as  I  found  it. 

“Maisons  anciennes  aux  volets  un  peu  retombants  et  disjoints,  chateaux 
solitaires  dans  les  vallons,  combien  en  est-il  a  travers  les  campagnes  de 
France,  qui,  le  long  de  leur  passe,  ont  abrite  de  telles  eminentes  tragedies  1 
Sacrifices,  devouements,  piete,  profonds  dialogues  interieurs,  volontes 
liberees  des  mobiles  ordinaires  du  monde,  haute  sagesse  acquise  dans  les 
larmes,  tout  ne  s’est  pas  evapore  sur  l’heure :  une  empreinte  est  demeuree, 
un  parfum  de  legende  et  de  respect.  Endroits  elus,  joyaux  dissemines 
aux  replis  des  provinces,  depositaires  des  plus  purs  debris  du  passe,  du  plus 
precieux  heritage,  du  plus  secret,  du  plus  reserve,  dont  le  langage  est  capa¬ 
ble  encore  de  fagonner  lentement  des  atnes  a  leur  sagesse  severe  et  a  de 
graves  renoncements.” 

Emile  Clermont’s  Laure,  Paris,  1913,  p.  2. 

To  the  builder  of  the  mansion-farmhouse  on  the  Birth- 
Place,  the  writer  proposes  to  place  in  the  Congregational  Meet¬ 
ing-House,  in  the  village  of  South  Coventry,  an  engraved 
brass  tablet  inscribed : 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Memory  of  Richard  Hale  Esqr.,  1717-1802. 
Sometime  a  Deacon  of  this  Church,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  An  Active  Patriot  throughout  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  his  son,  who  was  born  in  this  town  June  6, 
1755,  and  “resign’d  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  Country’s  liberty  at  New  York, 
Sept.  22d,  1776,  Etatis  22d” 


“A  son  I  set  much  by  and  he  is  gone”* 

Was  there,  I  wonder,  a  Hale  tradition  of  housing,  or  did 
all  these  fine  Hale  houses  just  happen?  I  prefer  to  think  that 
a  certain  sense  of  the  dignity  of  life,  rather  than  the  pride  of 
it,  led  them  to  build  these  honest  houses,  amply  proportioned 
and  fine  with  the  grave  beauty  of  solidity  and  fitness. 

*  The  tablet  was  unveiled  in  the  meeting-house  on  Sunday,  June  13th,  1926, 
with  suitable  services,  before  a  large  concourse,  crowding  the  building. 
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LIEUTENANT  ELISHA  BOSTWICK’S  DESCRIPTION 
OF  HALE’S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE:  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  DISCOVERY  IN 
THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  PENSION 
BUREAU  IN  WASHINGTON. 

An  admirer  of  Nathan  Hale  all  my  life  and  a  student  of  his 
story  for  many  years,  it  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  bring 
to  light  and  to  the  attention  of  the  public  a  detailed  description 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  characteristics  written  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  a  comrade-in-arms.  I  here  refer  to 
the  wonderfully  vivid  account  of  Hale  which  concludes  the 
personal  reminiscences  of  Lieutenant  Elisha  Bostwick,  of  New 
Milford,  written  on  his  commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
Colonel  Charles  Webb’s  regiment,  and  ultimately  filed  by  him 
with  his  application  for  a  pension  as  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Curiously  enough,  the  document,  which  must  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  Hale’s  history,  lay 
forgotten  and  unnoticed  for  almost  a  century.  On  account  of 
its  importance,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  briefly  rehearsing 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  my  bringing  it  to  light. 

It  was  in  late  November,  1914.  I  had  dined  with  my  friend, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Graves,  sometime  National  Forester,  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland  Park,  near  Washington.  He  drove  me 
back  to  the  Cosmos  Club,  where  I  found  my  brother,  the  late 
Henry  A.  Seymour,  Jr.,  sitting  before  a  grate  fire  with 
Captain  Hoes  (Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  Chaplain  Corps,  U.  S. 
Navy,  retired),  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian  and  collector.  My 
brother  was  neither ;  his  passion  was  sailing  and  sailboats. 
He  soon  relinquished  his  seat  before  the  fire  and  went  home, 
and  I  sat  and  talked  with  Hoes  until  midnight, — chiefly  of  his 
particular  interests,  not  mine.  I  recall  that  at  that  time  he  was 
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collecting-  material  about  John  Vanderlyn,  the  portrait-painter, 
and  I  was  able  to  add  to  his  list  a  canvas  unknown  to  him, — 
the  portrait,  done  in  1816,  of  James  Hillhouse,  the  Patriot 
(1754-1832,  Yale  Coll.  1773),  of  New  Haven,  a  college  class¬ 
mate  and  correspondent  of  Nathan  Hale. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  rose.  My  companion  went  into 
the  Club  writing-room  to  make  some  notes  about  the  Hillhouse 
canvas  and  soon  came  out  into  the  hall  where  I  was  waiting  to 
say  good-night.  We  were  standing  by  a  long  sofa  when  I 
turned  and  said  to  him,  “Hoes,  you  got  your  leg  over  first  and 
I  haven’t  been  able  to  ride  my  [hobby]  horse  at  all  ’’  “What’s 
on  your  mind?”  he  replied.  “Nathan  Hale,”  I  said,  “and  if, 
in  your  researches,  you  should  chance  to  come  upon  even  the 
smallest  item  bearing  on  Hale  and  his  story,  you  must  promise 
to  let  me  know.”  Thereupon  he  dropped  on  the  sofa,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “The  best  thing  I  have  up  my  sleeve  is  a  personal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Nathan  Hale  by  a  Revolutionary  officer  who  knew  him. 
I  found  it  only  the  other  day  in  the  pension  file  of  the  officer, 
while  searching  for  something  else.”  Said  he,  “I  believe  it 
is  the  only  authentic  detailed  description  of  Hale’s  personal 
appearance  in  existence.  The  worst  of  it  is  I  did  not  take  the 
name  of  the  pensioner  nor  the  number  of  the  file,  and  as  I  have 
just  fallen  out  with  Miss  Blank,  the  custodian  of  the  records, 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  direct  you  to  the  file.”  The  conflict 
between  the  Captain  and  the  custodian  did  not  surprise  me!! 
Such  things  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  antiquarian 
often  becomes  a  veritable  pest  to  the  custodian. 

The  next  morning  I  made  haste  to  secure  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  a  personal  note  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  who  promptly  ordered  Miss  Blank  to  bring  me  the 
file  I  wished  to  see,  and  to  allow  me  to  have  photographs  made 
under  the  established  rules.  Miss  Blank  had  no  option  now 
but  to  produce  the  desired  file,  and  I  soon  had  in  my  hands 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  “find”  of  recent 
years  bearing  on  Hale’s  history. 

The  second  edition  of  Professor  Johnston’s  “Life  of  Hale” 
was  just  about  to  issue  from  the  press.  I,  therefore,  held  back 
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my  ‘‘find”  until  that  occurred,  since  I  thought  that  he  might 
have  preceded  me  in  the  discovery  of  it  and  had  not  taken  me 
into  his  confidence,  though  we  had  had  several  conferences 
during  the  preparation  of  the  revision  of  his  book  for  the 
press.  When  the  book  came  out  and  I  found  that  I  had  not 
been  forestalled  in  my  discovery  of  the  Bostwick  document  I 
gave  my  “find”  to  the  press,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
it  acclaimed.  Professor  Johnston  promptly  prepared  an  insert 
of  four  pages  containing  so  much  of  Lieutenant  Bostwick’s 
account  as  related  to  Hale,  and  this  insert  was  furnished  by 
the  publishers  to  those  who  had  already  secured  the  book  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  supplement  in  later  editions.  A  reviewer 
of  Professor  Johnston’s  book  for  the  Boston  Transcript  of 
March  6,  1915,  said, 

“Yet  the  incompleteness  of  this  work  is  acknowledged  by  an  insert  of  four 
pages  which  contains  the  most  interesting  matter  in  the  volume  because 
the  freshest . 

“But  it  is  the  little  supplement  [insert]  which  rather  engages  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Here  we  find  the  most  complete  known  description  of  Hale’s  personal 
appearance  and  an  account  of  the  finding  of  a  profile  of  Hale  in  the  Hale 

homestead  which  Mr.  Seymour  recently  purchased . The  personal 

description  is  embodied  in  the  war  recollections  of  one  of  Hale’s  fellow 
officers,  Lieutenant  Elisha  Bostwick,  written  out  on  the  back  and  front  of 
his  army  commission,  which  Mr.  Seymour  recovered  from  the  files  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  at  Washington.  The  Bostwick  narrative  really  should 
have  been  given  in  full,  as  its  evidential  value  is  such  that  it  greatly 
heightens  the  force  of  the  description  of  Hale.” 

Watson  Sperry,  writing  editorially  in  the  Hartford  Courant , 
was  equally  enthusiastic,  saying  in  part: 

This  old  document  is  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  if  it  were  written  yester¬ 
day  ....  or  during  the  days  when  Hale  kicked  the  football  over  the  trees 

in  the  old  New  York  Bowery .  The  young  man  comes  before  us  in 

these  old  lines  as  vigorous  and  undaunted  as  on  the  day  when  the  British 
hanged  him.  It  was  all  in  the  day’s  work.  Hale  did  not  pull  back  from 

death  even  when  it  faced  him  in  its  meanest  form .  So  out  of  this  old 

manuscript  the  young  captain  steps  again  in  his  immortal  youth.  He  stands 
just  over  yonder,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  cut  short,  with  straight  legs 
and  regular  features,  of  good  height  and  with  well  set  shoulders — a  person¬ 
able  and  solid  young  man,  with  a  body  fit  for  the  sports  of  youth  and  for 

the  length  of  days  required  by  old  age . Military  necessity  knows 

nothing  of  what  is  glibly  labelled  dangerous  or  disgraceful.  If  a  thing  has 
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to  be  done,  in  war,  it  has  to  be  done,  and  some  brave  and  capable  soul  has 

to  do  it .  Thus  young  Hale  died  tranquilly  for  duty’s  sake,  and  for 

Washington’s  sake,  and  for  this  country’s  sake;  and  it  is  thus  that  he 

lives  in  his  buoyant  and  immortal  youth,  just  as  he  steps  out  of  this  old 

manuscript.  He  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  do  not  die .  When 

Sir  William  Howe  ordered  him  to  be  strung  up  he  no  doubt  meant  to  make 
an  end  to  the  young  American  captain,  but  in  fact  he  made  the  beginning 
of  him.  From  that  moment  young  Hale  passed  from  an  engaging  and 
capable  personality  into  an  enduring  national  symbol. 

It  is  that  change  that  gives  to  this  old  manuscript  its  value  and  its  charm; 
for  it  shows  us  the  young  man  as  he  was  when  he  went  about  among  men 
on  this  earth,  not  knowing  that  a  hundred  millions  of  people  would 
welcome  him  again  a  hundred  years  later  as  a  living  example  and  symbol 
of  patriotic  duty  fully  performed. 

And  one  there  was — his  name  immortal  now — 

Who  died  not  to  the  ring  of  rattling  steel, 

Or  battle-march  to  spirit-stirring  drum, 

But,  far  from  comrades  and  from  friendly  camp, 

Alone  upon  the  scaffold. 


The  year  after  recovering'  Bostwick’s  account  of  Hale,  I 
furnished  a  certified  copy  of  his  entire  narrative  for  Mrs.  Ellen 
Morgan  Frisbie’s  brochure,  “A  Sacrifice  of  Seventy-Six.” 
(New  London,  1915.)  That  modest  pamphlet  has  long  been 
out  of  print  and  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  for  Bostwick’s  sake, 
as  well  as  Hale’s,  to  reprint  the  document  in  full  here. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
PENSION  BUREAU 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  1,  1914. 

I,  G.  M.  Saltzgaber,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  accompanying  pages  numbered  one  (1),  to  eleven  (n),  inclusive,  are 
truly  copied  from  the  originals  on  file  in  the  Pension  Bureau  in  the  claim 
for  pension  of  Elisha  Bostwick,  Revolutionary  War,  Survivor’s  File 
No.  10,376. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Pension  Bureau  to  be  affixed,  on  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 

G.  M.  Saltzgaber, 

(Seal)  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

IN  CONGRESS 

The  Delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts- 
Bay,  Rhode-Island,  Connecticut,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
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Counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North-Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  to  Elish:  Bostwick 

Gentleman 

We  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valour, 
conduct  and  fidelity,  DO  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Captain  Isaac  Bostwicks  Company  in  the  nineteenth 
Regiment  of  foot  Commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  Webb  —  in  the  army  of 
the  United  Colonies,  raised  for  the  defence  of  American  Liberty,  and  for 
repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof.  You  are  therefore  carefully  and 
diligently  to  discharge  the  duty  of  Second  Lieutenant  by  doing  and  per¬ 
forming  all  manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And  we  do  strictly 
charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  command,  to  be 
obedient  to  your  orders,  as  Second  Lieutenant  And  you  are  to  observe 
and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time  as  you  shall 
receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress,  for  that  purpose  appointed,  or  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  time  being  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  any  other  your 
superior  officer,  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  in  pursuance 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  you. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future 
Congress. 


Attest 

Cha  Thompson  Secy. 
January  the  first  1776- 


By  Order  of  the  Congress, 

John  Hancock  President. 


A  Sketch  &c  —  In  the  month  of  May  1775  I  inlisted  as  Sergeant  &  Clark 
in  Capt.  Isaac  Bostwicks  Company,  Colo.  Charles  Webbs  Regt.  march’d 
for  Boston  for  8  months,  viz  from  1st  May  to  last  Deer.  &  when  arived 
at  Hartford  reed,  orders  to  go  by  water  down  Connecticut  river  to  Lyme, 
where  we  kept  Guard  at  Governor  Griswolds  house  left  by  his  family,  the 
enemy  being  in  the  Sound;  thence  march’d  to  Newlondon,  kept  guard 
there  awhile  —  thence  to  Stonington  &  back  to  Newlondon,  thence  thro’ 
Norwich,  Providence  & c  to  Genl.  Washingtons  head  quarters  at  Cam¬ 
bridge — Encamped  on  Winterhill  —  there  remained  until  first  of  Jany.  1776 
when  our  Regt.  was  discharg’d  —  I  then  had  the  offer  of  a  Lieutenancy 
in  the  Continental  Army  for  12  months  in  a  new  Regt.  to  be  commanded 
by  the  same  Colo.  Charles  Webb  —  Street  Hall  Lt.  Colo.  —  John  Brooks 
Major  —  Capt.  Bostwick  went  home  to  Newmilford  to  raise  his  new 
company,  &  I  took  winter  quarters  with  the  few  men  which  then  inlisted 
for  the  ensuing  year,  at  the  Temple  house  North  of  Bunkers  hill  —  In  the 
Spring,  the  Regt.  being  fill’d  up  we  were  Stationed  at  Roxbury  near  Boston 
neck. — was  in  the  party  which  on  the  4th  of  March  took  possession  of  & 
fortified  Dorchester  heights  under  the  command  of  Genl.  Thomas  — 
remained  at  Roxbury  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  on  the  17th  day  of 
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March  1776:  upon  which  our  Regt.  with  others  reed,  orders  immediately 
to  repair  to  New  York;  march’d  direct  to  Newlondon;  thence  by  water 
to  N.  York,  remained  there  and  on  long  island  until  the  retreat  of  our 
Army  from  N.  York  —  The  first  battle  I  was  in  was  at  the  white  plains, 
where  our  army  was  defeated  Octr.  29th.  Lt.  Yates’  Platoon  which  was 
next  to  that  of  mine  received  a  Cannon  shot  which  with  one  ball  kill’d 
three  men,  namely — Serjeant  Garret  &  Smith  &  Taylor,  &  Chilsey  had 
one  arm  taken  off  by  the  same  ball.  Some  while  after  had  orders  to  march 
into  Jersey,  cross’d  the  Hudson  at  Peekskill  Novr.  15th.  —  on  our  march 
thro’  Jersey  our  General  Charles  Lee  was  taken  Prisoner  by  a  party  of 
light  horse,  being  put  up  for  the  night  a  mile  or  two  in  rear  of  our  main 
Army,  (which  was  a  discouraging  stroke  to  us  for  the  time)  — continued 
our  march  —  crossed  the  Delaware  &  encamped  at  a  place  called  Newtown 
on  the  Pensylvania  side  —  and  on  the  24th  of  Deer,  our  whole  Army, 
being  very  small  Reed,  marching  orders ;  toward  evening  Crossed  the 
Delaware  9  or  10  miles  North  of  Trenton:  but  by  reason  of  ice  in  the 
river  &  the  storm  of  snow  &  hail  the  whole  Army  did  not  get  across  till 
late  at  night  —  it  being  dark  every  Officer  commanding  a  platoon  for 
distinction  had  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  on  his  hat;  &  each  Officer 
having  a  Watch  at  the  time  our  line  of  march  began  had  it  set  exactly  by 
the  time  of  his  excellency’s  watch, —  Soon  began  our  March  and  march’d 
in  the  Storm  till  day  break  —  a  halt  was  made  —  at  which  time  his  excel¬ 
lency  with  his  Aids  came  from  the  rear  encouraging  &  talking  to  the 
soldiers  as  he  rode  by  them  toward  the  front  &  the  words  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency  which  I  heard  I  well  remember  were  these  “Soldiers  keep  by  your 
Officers,  for  Gods  sake  keep  by  your  Officers”  Spoken  with  a  deep  & 
solemn  voice  it  being  then  twilight ;  the  horses  taken  out,  &  the  Artillery¬ 
men  harness’d  &  prepared  march’d  on  &  it  was  not  long  before  we  heard 
the  firing  of  the  out  Centrys  of  the  enemy  both  on  the  North  road  that 
we  ware  in  &  the  road  which  leads  from  Princeton  into  Trenton  from  the 
East;  &  their  out  Guards  retired  firing;  &  our  Army  taking  a  very 
quick  march  soon  entered  the  town  on  both  roads  at  the  same  time;  the 
Enemy  having  scarcely  time  to  parade  made  but  little  resistance  —  their 
Artillery  taken,  about  one  thousand  resign’d  their  arms  all  Hessians;  the 
remainder  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  escaped  — 
Their  commander  Colo.  Rhall  a  Hessian  officer  was  mortally  wounded  & 
perhaps  15  or  20  killd;  our  loss  only  one  killd,  two  officers  &  a  few 
Soldiers  wounded. — March’d  the  next  day  with  our  Prisoners  back  to  our 
encampment  at  Newtown  —  then  recrossed  the  Delaware  &  returned  back 
to  Trenton  &  there  on  the  first  day  of  Jany.  1777  our  years  service  expired. 
And  then  by  the  pressing  Solicitation  of  General  Washington  a  part  of 
those  whose  time  of  service  was  out,  consented  on  a  ten  dollars  bounty  to 
stay  six  weeks  longer;  &  although  desirous  to  return  home  I  engaged  to 
stay,  &  made  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  make  as  many  stay  with  me  as 
I  could:  and  before  night  on  that  same  day  an  express  from  our  piquet 
Guard  inform’d  that  the  Enemy  were  advancing  upon  us  from  Princeton : 
an  Alarm  was  made,  our  Army  crossed  the  bridge  and  formed  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Creek  South  of  the  town:  where,  in  the  evening  & 
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thro’  the  night  fires  were  kept  burning,  while  our  Army  by  a  Cercuitous 
night  march  arived  by  sunrise  the  next  morning  at  Princeton;  where  we 
attack’d  those  of  the  enemy  who  were  left  there  kill’d  about  one  hundred 
&  took  about  300  prisoners —  (In  this  action  it  was  said  that  the  person 
of  his  excellency  was  to  much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire) 

NB :  The  body  of  a  British  Capt.  by  the  name  of  Lesslie  was  found  among 
the  dead,  which  was  carried  along  with  us  in  a  waggon  &  the  next  day 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war  —  he  was  said  to  be  a  Nobleman’s  son  — 
General  Mercer  of  the  Pensylvania  Melitia  &  sundry  other  excellent 
officers  &  soldiers  were  killd  in  this  Battle  —  The  prisoners  being  British 
&  some  highlanders  with  their  Scotch  Plaid  dress  were  conducted  to 
Peekskill;  from  whence  those  of  us  who  composed  their  guard  return’d 
to  headquarters  at  Morristown  —  The  enemy  having  with  drawn  to 
Brunswick  made  continual  excurtions  after  forage  &  plunder  — ,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  we  should  have  strong  guards  on  the  lines  —  I  was 
detached  in  one  of  them  of  300  men  under  Colo.  Scott  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  we  all  slept  on  our  arms  &  in  our  clothes  —  while  we 
lay  at  a  place  called  Quibbletown,  had  sundry  skirmishes  with  those  forag¬ 
ing  parties,  one  of  which  was  severe;  we  drove  them  some  time  &  they 
began  to  leave  their  waggons,  but  at  last  they  brought  their  Artillery  to 
bear  upon  us  &  we  having  none  retreated  leaving  our  wounded  in  the  field, 
among  which  was  our  Adjutant  —  Kelley  —  an  Active  charming  Officer,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  flesh  of  his  thigh  by  a  musket  ball,  he  could  still  walk 
&  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  bring  him  off,  but  being  press’d  he  told  them 
to  leave  him,  saying  I  must  be  a  prisoner :  —  but  horrid  to  tell,  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  him  while  asking  for  quarter  they  took  his  own  Rifle  & 
with  the  but  of  it  broke  &  pounded  his  skull  to  pieces  &  then  cutting  off 
both  skirts  of  his  coat  took  them  off  with  both  pockets  &  their  contents  — 
and  a  Soldier  in  my  Platoon  —  Andrew  Cushman  a  pleasant  youth  was 
left  among  the  wounded,  &  with  the  rest  were  all  murdered  with  the 
Bayonet  by  repeated  Stabs,  they  were  buried  there  —  but  Kelley  was 
brought  into  Camp  and  buried  under  arms  —  Such  is  British  Clemency 
&  mercy !  And  with  this  tour  of  Duty  my  time  of  service  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  expired  —  I  then  return’d  to  head  quarters  at  Morristown 
Febry.  15th,  1777:  And  being  discharged,  from  thence  waded  in  the  snow 
on  foot  home  to  my  fathers  house —  And  may  I  add  that  my  heart  was 
impressed  with  the  tenderest  sensations,  and  I  trust  with  Gratitude  & 
thankfulness  to  God  that  my  life  was  spared,  while  alas  my  companions 
were  slain  by  my  side  &  left  in  their  graves  — 

NB : —  The  Logical  advice  of  Colo.  Scott  when  we  were  going  into  a 
skirmish  one  day  I  always  remember,  &  the  glib  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
it —  said  he  —  “Take  care  now  &  fire  low,  bring  down  your  pieces,  fire 
at  their  legs,  one  man  wounded  in  the  leg  is  better  than  a  dead  one,  for  it 
takes  two  more  to  carry  him  off,  &  there  is  three  gone  —  leg  them,  dam 
’em  I  say  leg  them.”  — 

When  the  enemy  destroyed  the  publick  stores  at  Danbury  (april  26 
1777)  &  burnt  the  town,  there  was  not  enough  of  us  collected  to  make  any 
resistance,  but  the  next  day  as  they  return’d  by  the  way  of  Ridgefield  had 
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a  skirmish  with  them  there,  a  number  kill’d  on  both  sides  —  Genl.  Wooster 
mortally-wounded  I  saw  him  a  little  before  the  Action  began  but  not 
afterward  —  slept  in  a  barn  —  next  day  followed  them  to  Wilton  —  slept 
that  night  in  Marvins  barn  —  next  day  followed  them  to  Compo  where  we 
attack’d  them  while  going  on  board  their  Ships  —  Lt.  Seeley  mortally 
wounded  —  a  number  of  others  killed  &  wounded. 

Colo.  Knowlton  who  commanded  the  rear  Guard  of  our  Army  in  the 
Retreat  from  N.  York  being  mortally  wounded  &  the  enemy  pressing 
upon  them  ordered  his  men  who  were  trying  to  bring  him  off  to  take  him 
aside  out  of  the  road  that  he  might  die  alone  where  the  enemy  could  not 
see  him  &  abuse  him  John  Terrill  of  our  Company  was  there  with  him. 

One  peculiar  circumstance  I  here  state,  as  a  remarkable  occurrence  — 
A  soldier  in  my  family  mess  Paul  Todd  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  evening 
of  one  day  when  we  had  been  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  on  the  lines 
near  Brunswick  while  we  were  at  supper  found  a  musket  ball  lodged  in  a 
piece  of  bread  which  he  had  carried  all  day  upon  his  back  in  his  pack; 
we  immediately  made  search  to  find  how  it  got  there;  but  to  our  astonish¬ 
ment  for  some  time  could  not  find  any  bullet  hole  in  his  pack,  but  at 
length  it  was  found  on  that  side  of  his  Pack  which  was  next  to  his  back, 
we  then  searched  his  cloaths  &  found  a  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  his  coat, 
our  wonder  still  increasing  he  striped  off  his  clothes  &  found  that  the 
ball  had  passed  through  all  his  cloaths  in  a  slanting  direction,  &  passed  first 
through  the  elbow  of  his  coat,  then  entered  the  side  of  his  coat  under  the 
arm,  went  thro  his  coat  &  his  vest  &  shirt  &  so  into  his  pack  &  bread,  the 
force  being  spent  it  lodged  there. — 

“I  will  now  make  some  observations  upon  the  amiable  &  unfortu¬ 
nate  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  whose  fate  is  so  well  known;  for  I  was  with 
him  in  the  same  Regt.  both  at  Boston  &  New  York  &  until  the  day 
of  his  tragical  death:  &  although  of  inferior  grade  in  office  was 
always  in  the  habits  of  friendship  &  intimacy  with  him:  &  my 
remembrance  of  his  person,  manners  &  character  is  so  perfect  that  I 
feel  inclined  to  make  some  remarks  upon  them:  for  I  can  now  in 
imagination  see  his  person  &  hear  his  voice —  his  person  I  should 
say  was  a  little  above  the  common  stature  in  height,  his  shoulders  of 
a  moderate  breadth,  his  limbs  strait  &  very  plump:  regular  features  — 
very  fair  skin  —  blue  eyes  —  flaxen  or  very  light  hair  which  was 
always  kept  short— -his  eyebrows  a  shade  darker  than  his  hair  & 
his  voice  rather  sharp  or  piercing  —  his  bodily  agility  was  remark¬ 
able  I  have  seen  him  follow  a  football  &  kick  it  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  the  Bowery  at  New  York,  (an  exercise  which  he  was  fond 
of) — his  mental  powers  seemed  to  be  above  the  common  sort  —  his 
mind  of  a  sedate  and  sober  cast,  &  he  was  undoubtedly  Pious;  for 
it  was  remark’d  that  when  any  of  the  soldiers  of  his  company  were 
sick  he  always  visited  them  &  usually  Prayed  for  &  with  them  in 
their  sickness. — 

A  little  anecdote  I  will  relate;  one  day  he  accidentally  came  across 
some  of  his  men  in  a  bye  place  Playing  Cards — he  spoke — what  are 
you  doing  —  this  won’t  do, —  give  me  your  cards,  they  did  so,  &  he 
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chopd  them  to  pieces,  &  it  was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  men 
were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise — his  activity  on  all  occations 
was  wonderful — he  would  make  a  pen  the  quickest  &  the  best  of 
any  man — 

Inumerable  instances  of  occurrances  which  took  place  in  the  Army 
I  could  relate,  but  who  would  care  for  them:  Pehaps  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  I  have  already  been  at  the  expense  of  Prolixity: 
nobody  in  these  days  feels  as  I  do,  left  here  alone,  &  they  cannot  if 
they  would,  but  to  me  it  is  a  melancoly  pleasure  to  go  back  to  those 
Scenes  of  fear  &  anguish  &  after  the  laps  of  50  years  (1826  was  in 
my  78th  year)  to  rumenate  upon  them  which  I  think  I  can  do  with 
as  bright  a  recollection  as  though  they  were  present — One  more 
reflection  I  will  make  —  why  is  it  that  the  delicious  Capt  Hale  should 
be  left  &  lost  in  an  unknown  grave  &  forgotten — 

The  foregoing  Statements  were  mde  from  Memory  &  recollection  & 
from  documents  &  Memorandoms  which  I  kept. 

Elisha  Bostwick 

N.B.  Soon  after  my  return  from  the  Army  I  received  a  Lieutenants 
Commission  in  the  Militia  afterwards  a  Captains  Commission  &  served 
in  various  terms  of  duty  in  Alarms  to  the  close  of  the  War:  during  the 
War  was  in  six  actions,  to  wit:  that  at  Whte  Plains  —  at  Trenton  — 
Princeton  —  Quibbletown  —  Ridgefield  &  Compo  —  in  the  later  part  of  the 
War  a  Captain 

Elisha  Bostwick  — 
born  in  Newmilford  — 

Deer.  17th — (O.S.)  1748 


Where  will  you  find,  if  I  do  say  it,  such  a  striking,  first¬ 
hand  narrative  of  the  experience  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, — 
so  swift,  so  detailed  and,  withal,  so  compact,  so  pungent,  so 
wonderful  in  its  visualizing  power,  as  this  story  of  Elisha 
Bostwick’s?  I  know  of  no  picture  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware  so  impressive  as  the  scene  Bostwick  evokes  with  his 
rare  economy  of  words : 

Toward  evening  Crossed  the  Delaware  9  or  10  miles  North  of  Trenton: 
but  by  reason  of  ice  in  the  river  &  the  storm  of  snow  &  hail  the  whole  Army 
did  not  get  across  till  late  at  night — it  being  dark  every  Officer  commanding 
a  platoon  for  distinction  had  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  on  his  hat ;  & 
each  Officer  having  a  Watch  at  the  time  our  line  of  march  began  had  it  set 
exactly  by  the  time  of  his  excellency's  watch, — Soon  began  our  March  and 
march’d  in  the  Storm  till  day  break — a  halt  was  made — at  which  time  his 
excellency  with  his  Aids  came  from  the  rear  encouraging  &  talking  to  the 
soldiers  as  he  rode  by  them  toward  the  front  &  the  words  of  his  Excellency 
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which  I  heard  I  well  remember  were  these  “Soldiers  keep  by  your  Officers, 
for  Gods  sake  keep  by  your  Officers.”  Spoken  with  a  deep  &  solemn  voice 
it  being  then  twilight. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Washington  portraiture,  as  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  Continental  Army,  this  seems  to  me 
incomparable  in  its  humanity,  sweep  and  power. 

During  the  World  War  we  heard  much  of  German  atrocities, 
as  though  atrocities  were  not  as  old  as  war  itself.  But  what 
a  dreadful  picture  Bostwick  draws  of  the  murders  of  “our 
Adjutant — Kelly — an  Active  charming  officer”  and  of  “a 
soldier  of  my  platoon,  Andrew  Cushman  a  pleasant  youth.” 
These  appalling  atrocities,  told  with  fearful  vividness,  even 
outrank  in  brutality  the  murder  of  the  “Gallant  Ledyard” 
i75°-i78 i  by  a  British  officer  during  Benedict  Arnold’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  New  London  in  September  1781.  Bostwick’s  ironic, 
bitter  comment  on  the  murders  of  that  “Active  charming 
officer”  and  that  “pleasant  youth”  is,  “Such  is  British  Clem¬ 
ency  &  Mercy.”  Bostwick’s  shade,  in  Paradise,  happily  sees 
allies  in  old  enemies. 

From  such  pictures  he  turns  away  to  find  relief  in  humor. 
Says  he: 

The  Logical  advice  of  Col.  Scott  when  we  were  going  into  a  Skirmish 
one  day  I  always  remember  &  the  glib  manner  in  which  he  spoke  it — said 
he — “Take  care  now  &  fire  low,  bring  down  your  pieces,  fire  at  their  legs, 
one  man  wounded  in  the  leg  is  better  than  a  dead  one,  for  it  takes  two  more 
to  carry  him  off,  &  there  is  three  gone — leg  them,  dam  ’em  I  say  leg  them” — 

Bostwick’s  quick  sympathy,  as  evidenced  by  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Kelly,  prepares  us  for  the  tribute  to  Hale  with 
which  he  concludes  his  narrative.  More  of  that  anon! 

And  now  for  a  word  about  Bostwick  himself.  He  surely 
has  a  place  in  our  Hale  gallery. 

A  son  of  Samuel  Bostwick,  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut, 
he  was  born  there  17  December,  1748,  and  was  thus  seven  and 
a  half  years  older  than  Hale  (born  6  June,  1755),  whose  most 
authentic  portrait  he  was  destined  to  hand  down  to  us.  Samuel, 
the  father,  served  as  Deputy  from  New  Milford  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1763,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1764  to 
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1777.  Samuel,  in  turn,  was  a  son  of  Major  John  Bostwick, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  men  of  the  town ;  Deputy 
1725-1727  and  1732-1740,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  1732-1741. 
“The  leading-  family  in  the  Revolution  in  New  Milford  was 
the  Bostwicks.  There  were  ten  of  the  name  in  the  service 
during-  the  War”  (“Two  Centuries  of  New  Milford,  Conn.”). 
Elisha  had  two  brothers,  Jared  and  Samuel,  both  Yale  men. 

Jared,  born  9  August,  1751,  matriculated  at  Yale  in  1770, 
graduating  in  1774.  Jared  was,  therefore,  in  college  for  three 
years  with  Hale,  who  matriculated  in  1769  and  graduated  in 
1773.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  two  young  men  were 
acquainted.  Jared  was  three  years  older  than  Nathan  and  not 
a  Linonia  brother,  but  Nathan  was  such  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  undergraduate  world  that  Jared  could  hardly  have 
escaped  knowing  Hale  in  those  simple  days  of  small  college 
classes  and  solidarity  of  feeling  in  the  college  microcosm. 
Jared  must  at  least  have  known  about  Hale  and  have  partici¬ 
pated,  to  some  extent,  in  the  general  admiration  which  it  is 
clear  he  inspired  as  an  undergraduate,  as  well  as  a  school¬ 
teacher  and  soldier  later  on.  Jared,  like  Hale,  became  a  school¬ 
teacher,  and  “died  unmarried  and  greatly  lamented  while 
teaching  in  Norwich,  on  August  30,  1778,  at  the  age  of  27” 
(Dexter’s  “Yale  Biographies  and  Annals,”  Third  Series, 
p.  520).  He  was  lamented,  this  young  collegian,  by  that  same 
engaging  group  of  young  people  in  Norwich  who  lamented 
Hale,  for  Hale  too  had  many  warm  friends  in  Norwich  and 
among  them  the  young  woman  of  “the  weeping  house”  which 
figures  in  the  doggerel  verses*  appended  by  Elihu  Marvin  to 
his  letter  of  Feb.  26,  1776,  to  Hale  from  Norwich,  where 
Marvin  was  then  teaching  school.  Writes  Marvin : 

“Nearby  lives  Nathan’s  other  self, 

Poor  girl  she’s  left  almost  alone, 

Since  neighbor  Hale’s  been  gone  from  home.” 

When  Marvin  reached  the  “weeping  house”  he  found  “the 
Lady  drowned  in  tears”  but  he  gallantly  does  not  mention  her 
name,  still  unrevealed. 

*  See  “The  ‘Weeping  House’  of  Norwich,”  page  433. 
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Whoever  “Nathan’s  other  self”  was  (no  place  for  that 
inquiry  here),  it  is  certain  that  the  “weeping-house”  was  in 
Norwich,  since  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  was  nearby, — i.e., 
nearby  the  house  “on  the  hill”  of  Captain  Russell  Hubbard  in 
which  the  scene  of  Marvin’s  doggerel  verses  opens.  Professor 
Johnston  could  not,  in  his  “Nathan  Hale  1 776,”  page  59,  have 
placed  the  “weeping-house”  in  Coventry, — many  miles  from 
Norwich, — had  he  studied  the  setting  of  the  poem.  “Nathan’s 
other  self”  was  certainly  not  his  widowed  step-sister,  Mrs. 
Alice  (Adams)  Ripley,  at  this  time  an  inmate  of  his  father’s 
large  household  in  Coventry. 

We  get  a  pleasing  idea  of  Jared  from  the  lines  in  which 
some  friend  mourned  his  loss  in  the  Norwich  Packet  as : 

A  friend  sincere  whose  heart  did  aim 
In  virtue’s  path  at  honest  fame 
While  modest  wit  and  sense  refined 
With  radiance  sweet  adorned  his  mind 
Such  virtues,  Bostwick!  warm’d  thy  breast 
Such  Sentiments  thy  Soul  possest. 

Samuel,  the  younger  brother  of  Elisha  and  Jared,  born  19 
January,  1755,  was  six  months  older  than  Hale,  matriculated 
at  Yale  in  1776,  graduating  with  the  Class  of  1780  when 
twenty-five  years  old.  “At  the  Presentation  of  his  class  for 
degrees  in  July,  1780,  he  delivered  a  poem  on  the  Genius  of 
America,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  among  Presi¬ 
dent  Stiles’  papers  in  the  Yale  Library”  (Dexter’s  “Yale  Biog¬ 
raphies  and  Annals,”  Fourth  Series,  p.  139).  He  studied  law, 
practicing  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  of  the  small  pox 
on  3  April,  1799,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  He  married,  first, 
Polly  Trail,  who  died  soon,  and,  second,  Polytheme,  fourth 
daughter  of  Lazarus  Ruggles.  We  can  but  wonder  what  he 
called  his  Polytheme  by  way  of  endearment ! 

Our  Elisha,  as  we  may  suppose,  first  heard  of  Hale  through 
his  brother  Jared,  but  their  acquaintance  began,  as  it  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose,  at  Winter  Hill,  where  both  were 
encamped  during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  both  being  of  Colonel 
Webb’s  regiment.  Thus  he  says,  “I  was  with  him  in  the  same 
Regt.  both  at  Boston  &  New  York  &  until  the  day  of  his 
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tragical  death:  and  although  of  inferior  grade  in  office  was 
always  in  the  habits  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  him.” 

In  his  diary,  under  date  of  September  29,  1775,  Hale  men¬ 
tions  Captain  Bostwick,  the  reference  being  to  Captain  Isaac 
Bostwick,  who  was  also  of  New  Milford,  a  kinsman  of  our 
Elisha  and  his  company  commander. 

In  his  “History  of  New  Milford  and  Bridgewater,  Conn.” 
(1882),  Orcutt  says  of  Elisha  Bostwick: 

Col.  Bostwick  was  a  fine  appearing  man,  a  full  manly  form,  with  some¬ 
what  of  a  military  bearing,  intelligent  &  benevolent  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  religious  &  noble  in  his  character ;  a  man  in  whom  all  the 
people  of  the  town  took  much  honor  and  delight ;  and  when,  after  fifty-five 
years  of  service  as  town  clerk,  he  declined  a  further  election,  there  was  a 
most  affecting  scene  at  the  town  meeting  (p.  583). 

In  the  same  “History,”  pp.  584-5,  we  read  that : 

Colonel  Bostwick  was  Representative  from  the  town  of  New  Milford  to  the 
Assembly  fourteen  sessions,  and  served  his  native  town  in  many  ways, 
quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  was  surveyor  of  lands,  and  did 
so  much  service  in  that  capacity  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  boundaries 
of  nearly  every  farm  and  locality  in  the  town,  and  by  reason  of  which  he 
was  of  great  service  to  the  inhabitants,  and  saved  them  much  expense. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  transactions  in  the  life  of  this  good  man  and 
public  servant  of  the  people  took  place  in  1833,  when  he  was  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  At  that  time  the  new  Congregational  meeting-house  was  just 
opened  for  worship  where  it  now  stands,  and  on  the  morning  that  Anan 
Hine  was  to  commence  tearing  down  the  old  meeting-house,  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  green,  Col.  Bostwick  went  into  the  old  house,  took  his 
usual  seat,  looked  around  on  the  seats  where  his  kindred  and  neighbors  had 
sat  for  worship  during  eighty  years  of  his  own  memory ;  then  rising  with 
the  hymn-book  in  his  hands,  he  sang  a  hymn,  knelt  and  offered  the  last 
prayer  in  the  old  house,  then  arose  and  departed  in  peace  to  his  own  home. 
In  the  next  year,  on  Dec.  11,  1834,  when  eighty-six  years  of  age,  he  departed 
from  his  own  “earthly  tabernacle,”  and  the  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave 
it.  His  faithful  and  honored  wife  had  departed  just  six  months  before  him. 

In  these  extracts,  Bostwick  appears  with  the  title  of 
“Colonel,”  a  title  acquired  as  a  Colonel  of  Militia  after  the 
war.  He  was  also,  for  many  years,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Another  claim  to  fame  was  his  penmanship.  We  read  that: 

His  fine  penmanship  has  never  been  surpassed,  or  half-equalled  by  any 
town  clerk  in  New  Milford.  With  his  quill  pens  he  filled  21  volumes  of 
land  records,  besides  doing  all  the  other  writing  as  a  town  clerk  during  the 
service  of  55  years.  (Hist.  New  Milford  and  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  p.  582.) 
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In  this  accomplishment  we  find  the  clue  to  Bostwick’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  Hale’s  proficiency  in  that  art,  where  he  says,  in  his 
account  of  Hale,  “he  would  make  a  pen  the  quickest  and  the 
best  of  any  man.”  In  our  age  of  steel,  not  to  say  of  fountain 
pens,  we  do  not  realize  what  skill  is  required  to  fashion  a 
quill  pen, — to  sharpen  and  accurately  split  a  goose  quill.  Let 
anyone  who  doubts  this  try  it.  The  surviving  examples  of 
Hale’s  handwriting  testify  to  this  proficiency  (invaluable  to 
the  school-master  of  that  day),  which  Bostwick,  himself  a 
famous  scribe,  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  his  narrative. 

Just  when  or  why  Bostwick  wrote  the  narrative  upon  his 
precious  “continental  commission”  (signed  by  John  Hancock) 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture !  His  narrative  is  undated 
but  as  he  refers  in  it  to  being  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  in  1826, 
we  may  infer  that  he  wrote  it  in  that  year  or  soon  after.  The 
Hon.  Winfield  Scott,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
wrote  me  under  date  of  February  18th  of  this  year  (1928) 
as  follows : 

I  advise  you  relative  to  the  Revolutionary  War  pension  claim,  Survivor 
File  No.  10376,  that  Elisha  Bostwick’s  application  for  pension  was  executed 
July  30,  1832.  His  commission  was  forwarded  with  his  application  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  same,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pension  claim, 
and  is  the  record  evidence  of  service  upon  which  his  pension  claim  was 
allowed. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  he  wrote  it  in  1826  or  soon  there¬ 
after  to  satisfy  his  own  natural  feeling  about  leaving  to  his 
children  some  record  of  his  services  to  his  Country,  and  later 
filed  it  with  his  pension  application  in  support  of  the  same, 
rather  than  undertake  the  labor  of  preparing  a  new  statement 
of  his  record.  The  document  seems  to  have  been  written 
piecemeal  and  my  judgment  is  that  if  it  had  been  written  in 
the  first  instance  for  filing  in  Washington,  as  a  statement  of 
his  military  record,  it  would  have  had  a  much  less  personal 
and  intimate  character.  Whatever  the  true  explanation,  we 
may  be  grateful  that  he  filed  it  with  his  pension  application, 
since  that  course  has  resulted  in  its  preservation  and  has  given 
us  such  a  graphic  picture  of  Hale. 

All  this  does  not  explain  why  Bostwick  should  have  con- 
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eluded  his  story  with  a  touching  tribute  to  Hale,  who  does 
not  enter  the  field  of  his  narrative.  By  1826  half  a  century 
had  elapsed  since  Hale  had  “resign’d  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his 
Country’s  liberty,”  and  he  was  all  but  forgotten.  Thus  Bost- 
wick  says,  “Why  is  it  that  the  delicious  [used  in  the  sense  of 
delightful,  probably]  Capt  Hale  should  be  left  &  lost  in  an 
unknown  grave  &  forgotten !”  Hale’s  story  was  soon  to  be 
told  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  (February,  1827)  by  his  devoted 
friend,  Stephen  Hempstead,  of  New  London,  but  apparently 
Bostwick  had  no  knowledge  of  Hempstead’s  tribute  when  he 
wrote  his  own,  though  it  is  possible  that  as  late  as  1832,  assum¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  complete  his  narrative  until  shortly  before 
he  filed  his  pension  application  in  that  year,  he  had  seen  in 
Eastern  papers  a  reprint  of  Hempstead’s  narrative.  If  he 
had  not  seen  Hempstead’s  narrative  all  the  more  honor  to 
him.  I  prefer  to  think  that,  now  an  old  man,  his  mind  traveled 
back  “to  those  Scenes  of  fear  &  anguish”  and  his  manly  and 
yet  sensitive  nature  evoked  the  compelling  picture  of  Hale 
“bright  and  generous”  as  Hale  was  characterized  by  his  friend 
and  correspondent,  the  first  President  Dwight  of  Yale.  It  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  Bostwick’s  description  of  Hale,  if  less 
idealized  than  that  of  Stuart,  is  confirmed  by  other  sources  of 
information,  including  the  profile  portrait  referred  to  in  this 
article.  Bostwick,  as  he  appears  before  us  in  his  narrative 
and  as  we  read  his  long  and  honorable  record  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived,  becomes  the  ranking  witness  in  our 
little  gallery  of  friends  of  Hale.  No  one  of  them  speaks  with 
such  direct  feeling — with  such  quality  of  living  truth ! 

POSTSCRIPTUM 

Bostwick’s  narrative  embodied  in  the  foregoing  article  was, 
as  explained  therein,  presumably  written  in  1826,  when  he 
was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  In  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
as  he  expressly  states, — that  is,  in  1834, — he  wrote  a  similar 
but  considerably  more  detailed  account  of  his  experiences  as 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  perhaps  (and  as  I  feel  satisfied)  to 
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hand  on  to  his  children  as  a  family  heirloom,  in  place  of 
the  document  which  he  had,  in  1832,  sent  on  to  Washington 
with  his  application  for  a  pension  and  submitted  as  proof  of 
his  services.  This  later  narrative,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Russell  Hirschmann  of  773  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  and  examine 
since  the  foregoing  article  was  written.  It  fills  nine  and  about 
one-quarter  pages  of  foolscap  and  is  a  marvelous  exhibition 
of  penmanship  for  a  man  of  eighty-four  years.  In  it  he  says : 

I  will  once  more  turn  &  look  back,  being  now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 

of  my  age .  For  more  particulars  I  refer  to  the  back  of  my  old 

continental  commission,  but  neither  there  nor  here,  have  I  noticed  or  written 
but  a  small  part  of  what  I  might  do  if  I  thought  it  worth  while,  for  I  see 
by  overlooking  what  I  have  written,  that  much  of  it  is  so  trifling. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  extract  above  quoted,  Bost- 
wick’s  “continental  commission”  to  which  he  refers  was  on 
file  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  Washington  and  hence  the  two 
documents  were  not  before  him  for  comparison.  Had  they 
been,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  later  narrative  was  more 
detailed  than  the  earlier  one,  but  the  incidents  detailed  are, 
in  the  main,  the  same  in  both.  In  the  body  of  the  later 
document, — that  of  1834, — he  refers  briefly  to  “the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Nathan  Hale  of  Coventry”  who  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  document  in  its  present  mutilated  form,  since  tragi¬ 
cally  (not  too  strong  a  word)  all  but  the  first  nine  lines  of 
the  last  page  is  missing — neatly  cut  away.  Presumably  the 
later  document,  like  the  earlier,  concluded  with  a  personal 
description  of  Hale.  I  think  this  a  fair  assumption,  since  the 
two  narratives  are,  in  subject  matter  and  in  sequence,  so  much 
alike.  When  or  why  the  last  page  was  cut  off  no  one  knows 
and  peradventure  never  will!  In  all  probability  the  missing 
three-quarters  of  the  last  page  were  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Hale,  long  ago  cut  off  and  mislaid  or  lost.  As  the  later 
document  stands,  however,  it  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
incidents  it  relates  of  an  eye-witness  of  Revolutionary  scenes, 
but  as  heightening  the  evidential  value  of  the  first  document 
as  a  whole,  and  so  heightening  the  value  of  Bostwick’s  account 
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of  the  personal  appearance  and  characteristics  of  Hale  in  the 
earlier  document. 

As  the  later  document  does  not  contain  any  account  of  Hale 
and  as  it  is  largely  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  document  I 
refrain  from  printing  it  in  extenso.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  missing  portion  of  the  last  page  of  the  document 
will  ever  turn  up — but  the  antiquarian  never  despairs  of 
treasure-trove. 

In  the  earlier  document,  Bostwick  refers  to  being  with  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  where,  as  I 
suppose,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Hale.  With  that 
Army  the  two  young  men  went  to  New  York  in  April,  1776. 

In  the  later  document,  Bostwick  says : 

— In  a  Short  time  was  on  our  march  for  New  York  &  again  pass'3  through 
Norwich  where  I  once  more  saw  my  Brother  Jared  (now  alas  Sleeping  in 
his  tomb  in  Norwich  Grave  yard)  thence  to  New  london  where  we  went  on 
board  for  New  york  by  water  &  on  the  way  by  the  bye  was  most  pernicious 
Sea  sick — but  arrived  safely  in  New  york — went  into  a  Spacious  house  at 
the  bouling  green  call’d  Canada  house,  thence  a  Short  time  on  long  island  & 
finally  being  accomadated  with  Tents  pitch’d  them  at  the  Bowrey  where  we 
remaind  until  our  Army  evacuated  N.  York. 


So  many  changes  have  been  wrought  by  the  years  that  it 
is  hard  to  visualize  that  little  encampment  of  continental 
soldiery  in  the  Bowery  of  the  straggling  city  of  New  York 
of  that  early  day.  But  we  can  safely  imagine  that  in  the 
necessarily  intimate  life  there  in  camp  in  those  tents  with 
which  they  were  so  happily  “accomadated,”  Hale  and  Bostwick 
were  thrown  much  together,  and  became  better  acquainted  than 
they  had  been  when  encamped  at  Winter  Hill  during  the  Siege 
of  Boston  the  year  before. 

It  is  clear  that  Bostwick  became  much  attached  to  Hale  and 
so  much  impressed  by  his  personality  that  when  he  sat  down 
to  commit  his  reminiscences  to  his  “continental  commission” 
Hale  reappeared  before  the  “inward  eye,”  one  of  the  brightest 
figures  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory  and  that  he  was  then 
moved  to  pay  the  tribute  to  him  with  which  his  narrative 
closes. 
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As  already  stated,  there  is  no  other  such  account  of  Hale’s 
personal  appearance  as  Bostwick  has  given  us,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  have  his  confirmation  of  the  tradition  of  Hale’s  athletic 
prowess,  where  he  says: 

His  bodily  agility  was  remarkable.  I  have  seen  him  follow  a  football  and 
kick  it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  Bowery  at  New  York  (an  exercise 
which  he  was  fond  of). 

Admirers  of  Hale  would  not  willingly  spare  that  picture 
of  him ! 


The  “Weeping  House”*  of  Norwich. 

The  following  are  the  doggerel  verses  appended  by  Elihu  Marvin  to  his 
letter  dated  “Norwich  Feb.  26,  1776”  to  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  at  this 
time  with  the  Continental  Army  before  Boston.  Marvin  was  a  Yale  class¬ 
mate  and  correspondent  of  Hale  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  For 
the  full  text  of  Marvin’s  letterf  see  Johnston’s  “Hale,”  pp.  204-5. 

Flouted  by  Polly  (Mary  Hubbard,  aged  20)  and  teased  in  consequence 
by  “Cretia”  (Lucretia  Hubbard,  aged  14)  and  Tom  (Thomas  Hubbard, 
aged  18),  who  enjoy  his  discomfiture,  Elihu  “beats  it”  out  of  the  house 
“on  the  hill”  and  flies  for  sympathy  to  “the  weeping  house”  nearby,  where 
he  finds  and  consoles  “Nathan’s  other  self,”  whose  distress  is  extrava¬ 
gantly  portrayed  for  the  edification  of  Nathan,  who,  it  may  be  assumed, 
had  been  “rushing”  her  during  his  visits  in  Norwich  the  previous  month, 
when  on  his  last  furlough  home  from  the  Army.  In  the  verses,  Marvin 
is  the  “poor  Corp1”  and  Hale  the  “Cap1,  cruel.” 


What  scheme  shall  now  poor  Corp1  lay 
Since  Polly’s  gone,  an  still  doth  stay ; 

If  there  I  knock  they  bid  me  walk  in 
But  Polly’s  not  in  hall  or  kitchen. 

Then  out  he  goes  and  does  not  tarry 
Whilst  Cretia  cries  “pray  what’s  your  hurry”  ; 
By  that  time  this  is  fairly  done 
Lo!  Tom.  replies  the  Corpus  gone, 

He’s  gone  ’tis  true  replete  with  cheer 
But  hardly  knows  which  way  to  stear. 

When  musing  thus  within  himself 
“Near  by  lives  Nathan’s  other  self, 

“Poor  girl  she’s  left  almost  alone, 

“Since  neighbour  Hale’s  been  gone  from  home 
“By  Nature’s  laws  we  are  directed 
“To  visit  such  as  are  afflicted.” 

Then  onward  strait  directs  his  course 
To  seek  and  find  the  weeping  house, 


When  there :  the  Lady  drown’d  in  tears 
With  sad  complaints  doth  fill  his  ears. 
“Behold  (she  cries)  the  Cap1  cruel 
“Hath  left  me  neither  food  nor  fuel ; 
“Oh  more  than  frozen,  guilty  heart, 
“That  could  with  so  much  ease  depart 
“And  leave  me  here,  as  yet  untried 
“A  poor,  forsaken  helpless  bride.” 

Her  heart  to  ease,  her  mind  to  calm, 
He  then  pours  in  the  friendly  balm 
Of  honor  gaind,  of  service  done 
A  treasure  which  he’ll  sure  bring  home 
The  side  is  full  the  rhyme  is  bad 
So  I’ll  leave  off  and  go  to  bed 
Of  this  if  you  are  quite  observant 
You’ll  find  I’m  still  your  humb1  Serv1 

E.  Marvin 


P.  S.  forwarded  directly  to  N.  London  by  Mr  Richards. 


*  See  pages  426-427. 

t  Original  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


LI. 


THE  HALE  HOMESTEAD:  BUILT  BY  DEACON 
RICHARD  HALE  (1717-1802),  FATHER  OF 

THE  PATRIOT. 

The  Hale  homestead  in  South  Coventry,  on  the  farm  known 
as  Hale’s  birthplace,  was  built  by  his  father,  Deacon  Richard 
Hale  (1717-1802),  in  1776,  and  stands  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  site  of  Hale’s  actual  birth-house,  which  stood  close  to  the 
mansion  on  the  east  and  which  was  torn  down  as  soon  as  the 
new  house  was  finished.  The  cellar  walls  of  the  original 
house  still  exist  under  the  sod.  Some  of  the  woodwork  of 
the  earlier  house  was  incorporated  in  the  new  house.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  long  ell  of  the  present  house 
formed  a  part  of  the  actual  birth-house.  The  house  is  of  the 
two-chimney  type,  with  a  central  hallway.  The  main  body  of 
the  house  measures  about  thirty-two  by  forty-two  feet.  The 
original  ell  was  about  twenty-six  feet  long,  but  as  extended 
from  time  to  time,  its  present  total  length,  including  wood¬ 
sheds,  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet.  The  chimneys  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  two  massive  stone  piers  corbelled  or  spread  at  their 
upper  ends  to  support  the  hearthstones  of  the  four  fireplaces 
on  the  ground  floor,  there  being  three  fireplaces  upstairs. 
These  piers,  and  the  impressive  masonry  of  the  cellar  walls, 
testify  to  the  solid  qualities  of  the  builder,  Deacon  Hale,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  town.  Six 
of  his  sons  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  fire¬ 
place  ends  of  the  four  downstairs  rooms  of  the  house  are  hand¬ 
somely  panelled,  while  the  dining-room  and  “Judgment  Hall,” 
so  called,  are  also  wainscoted.  All  of  the  woodwork  is  of 
native  white  pine.  The  inside  shutters  in  the  parlor  are  origi¬ 
nal.  A  simple  but  tasteful  staircase  leads  from  the  front  end 
of  the  central  hall  upstairs,  where  there  are  four  large  and  two 
small  chambers. 
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The  house  is  at  present  furnished  almost  entirely  with  pre- 
Revolutionary  New  England  furniture,  with  few  exceptions 
from  Connecticut.  A  few  of  the  pieces  once  belonged  to  the 
Hales,  including  a  fine  tall  “cherry-tree”  Burnap  clock  once 
used  by  Hale’s  sister,  Joanna;  a  “desk  on  stand”  of  Deacon 
Hale’s;  two  beds,  etc.  The  chief  treasure  of  the  house  is 
Nathan’s  trunk.  Scratched  in  the  pine  panels  of  the  door  of 
the  northwest  bed-chamber,  known  as  “Hale’s  room,”  was  a 
shadow-portrait  (a  profile)  of  Hale.  This  door  has  been 
removed  for  safe-keeping  and  replaced  by  a  facsimile  door. 
The  profile  portrait  was  discovered  by  the  present  owner  of  the 
house,  who  was  led  to  it  by  a  long- forgotten  letter,  written  by 
Hale’s  niece,  Rebeckah  (Hale)  Abbot.  It  is  surmised  that  the 
profile  was  scratched  in  the  door  when  Hale  was  at  home  on 
some  brief  unrecorded  furlough,  or  that  the  door  containing 
the  profile  was  one  removed,  with  other  interior  woodwork, 
from  the  earlier  house  in  which  Hale  was  born. 

The  present  house  is  beautifully  located  opposite  “Holy 
Grove,”  set  out  in  1812,  on  Prospect  Hill,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  to  the  westward,  of  the  Bolton  Hills.  Beyond  lies 
Hartford,  twenty  miles  away.  The  farm,  on  which  Hale 
doubtless  worked  as  a  farmer’s  son,  now  comprises  three 
hundred  acres,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  Deacon  Hale,  of  whom  it  was  said,  on  his  death, 
“No  man  ever  worked  so  hard  for  both  worlds  as  Richard 
Hale.”  About  two  miles  from  the  mansion,  in  the  Nathan 
Hale  burying-ground,  is  a  headstone  erected  by  Deacon  Hale, 
probably  in  1794,  to  the  memory  of  two  sons  who  died  and 
were  buried  far  from  home, — Richard,  who  died  in  the  island 
of  St.  Eustatia,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  gone  for  his 
health,  and  Nathan,  whose  dust  sleeps  somewhere  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island.  The  inscription  reads  in  part, 

“Durable  stone  preserve  the  monumental  record.  Nathan  Hale,  Esq.,  a 
Capt.  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  was  born  June  6th,  1755,  and 
received  the  first  honors  of  Yale  College,  Sept.,  1773,  resigned  his  life 
a  sacrifice  to  his  Country’s  liberty  at  New  York,  Sept.  22d,  1776. 
Etatis  22d.” 


LII. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ON  HALE  AND  ANDRE: 

A  FAULTY  COMPARISON. 


“History  is  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  because  truth  is  essential  to  it." 

— Cervantes. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  figures  on  the  immortal  stage  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  a  series  of  letters  written  from 
the  White  House  to  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  then  engaged 
upon  his  history  of  that  war,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 

“Now,  poor  Andre!  His  tragedy  was  like  that  of  Nathan  Hale;  and  the 
tragedy  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  brilliant  young  patrician,  brilliant, 
fearless,  devoted,  and  the  plain,  straightforward  yeoman  who  just  as  bravely 
gave  up  his  life  in  performing  the  same  kind  of  duty.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
kind  of  duty;  and  the  penalty  was  rightly  the  same  in  each  case;  and  the 
countrymen  of  each  man  are  also  right  to  hold  him  in  honor  and  to 
commemorate  his  memory  by  a  monument.  Among  our  monstrosities  in  the 
statue  line  in  New  York  we  have  one  really  by  a  master;  it  is  Nathan 
Hale.” — (“Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time,”  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  169-170.) 

Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  anything  but  a  pedant,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  in  characterizing  Andre  as  “the  brilliant 
young  patrician  *  and  Hale  as  “the  plain,  straightforward  yeo¬ 
man ”  he  was  using  the  two  terms  in  their  strict  and  technical 
English  sense,  rather  than  in  the  more  general  sense  in  which 
they  have  come  to  be  used  in  our  common  American  speech. 
With  us,  it  is  true,  they  are  less  and  less  used,  but  their  mean¬ 
ings  are  definite  enough.  “Patrician”  connotes,  with  us,  a 
family  background  of  several  generations  of  people  of  birth 
and  breeding,  while  “yeoman”  has  lost,  for  us,  its  old  English 
and  early  American  connotation  and  signifies  simply  a  sturdy 
character.  I  think,  on  the  whole  that  “yeoman”  is  more  allied 
to  our  word  “rustic”  than  to  any  other  word  in  common  use. 
The  analogy  is  not  close,  but  it  comes  nearer  than  anything 
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else  that  I  can  think  of.  So,  when  Roosevelt  characterized 
Hale  as  “the  plain,  straightforward  yeoman,”  he  had  in  mind 
something  of  a  rustic.  His  words  evoke  no  other  picture,  and 
to  my  mind  such  was  his  clear  intention. 

In  any  case,  his  description  was  incorrect  and  must  have 
given  Trevelyan  an  impression  directly  contrary  to  the  facts. 
For  what  are  the  facts — facts  available  to  any  historian? 

Hale’s  father,  Deacon  Richard  Hale,  was  a  substantial 
farmer,  a  large  landowner.  He  was  also  a  magistrate,  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  Deacon  of  the  Church. 
He  gave  quarters  to  a  circulating  library  in  his  own  house ;  he 
was  active  as  a  Committeeman  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War;  and  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  in  which 
he  lived.  According  to  the  family  historian,  the  late  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  family  was  derived  from  the  Hales  of  Kent 
and  was  of  gentle  blood.  But  even  leaving  that  aside  as 
unproved,  the  Hale  connection  is  still  starred  with  the  names 
of  substantial  men,  college  trustees,  college  graduates,  judges, 
soldiers,  magistrates,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  sea 
captains,  farmers, — in  short,  the  stock  that  made  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Hale’s  mother,  Elizabeth  Strong,  belonged  to  a  family 
connection  equally,  if  not  more,  distinguished  for  public  service 
and  power  of  mind  and  character. 

Furthermore,  Hale  himself  was  far  from  being  a  “plain, 
straightforward  yeoman,”  in  the  sense  of  being  a  rustic.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  (1773)  with  high  rank  as  a  student, 
a  classical  scholar,  a  great  reader  of  good  books;  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Linonia  Society,  a  constant  debater  at  its 
meetings  and  the  ritual  founder  of  its  library,  still  in  existence. 
He  had,  by  all  accounts,  a  handsome  person  and  rarely  engag¬ 
ing  manners,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  young  men 
of  the  highest  social  position  in  the  State,  such,  for  instance, 
as  his  Yale  classmates,  Palsgrave  Wyllys  and  Benjamin  Tall- 
madge.  His  college  friend,  Timothy  Dwight  (Yale’s  first 
President  Dwight),  was  his  warm  admirer  and  correspondent, 
and  Gilbert  Saltonstall,  of  New  London,  a  grandson  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Gurdon  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut,  a  Harvard  graduate 
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and  a  young  man  of  the  highest  social  rank,  was  one  of  his 
warmest  friends  and  another  correspondent.  If  Hale’s  man¬ 
ners  had  not  the  Gallic  polish  of  Andre’s — and  I  have  no  idea 
that  such  was  the  case — they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  entree  into  the  best  social  circles  wherever  he  went.  All 
this  is  not  important,  save  as  showing  that  Hale  had  social 
graces  as  well  as  Andre,  though  doubtless  they  were  those 
proceeding  from  “that  inner  humanity,  which  lies  at  the  core 
of  good  manners,”  rather  than  those  acquired  by  contact  with 
the  fashionable  world.  Hale  was  a  student-soldier,  rather 
than  a  courtier. 

Plain  in  the  best  sense  I  hope  Hale  was,  as  well  as  straight¬ 
forward,  but  nothing  in  the  abundant  surviving  documentary 
evidence  bearing  on  his  history  warrants  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
characterization  of  him  as  the  “plain,  straightforward  yeo¬ 
man ”  Such  words  evoke  a  picture  of  Hale,  not  discreditable 
to  be  sure,  but  certainly  misleading. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  characterizes  Andre  as  “the  brilliant  young 
patrician,”  whereas  Andre  was  twenty-nine  when  hanged,  and 
had  already  been  six  years  in  the  British  Army,  while  Hale 
was  barely  twenty-one  and  had  been  only  some  fourteen 
months  in  the  Continental  Army.  Sargent’s  “Life  of  Major 
Andre,”  the  authoritative  work,  shows  beyond  cavil  that  Andre 
did  not  have  a  drop  of  British  blood  in  his  veins.  His  father 
was  a  Genevese;  his  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman;  he  was 
educated  in  Geneva;  his  family  was  in  trade;  in  all  of  his 
personal  characteristics  and  tastes  he  was  Gallic,  rather  than 
English.  Incontestably,  the  word  “patrician”  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  used  to  describe  him.  It  is  wholly  mislead¬ 
ing  in  the  premises. 

Again  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  Hale  and  Andre  as  perform¬ 
ing  the  “same  kind  of  duty,”  failing  utterly  to  distinguish 
between  the  kinds  of  service  they  respectively  performed. 
Hale  responded  to  a  sudden  call  to  special  duty,  and  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  Washington  entered  the  British  lines  as  a  spy.  Nothing 
more.  Andre,  on  the  contrary,  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Arnold  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months  and  was  not  only 
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a  spy,  but  a  briber  to  boot,  being  fearfully  denounced  as  such 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  great  friend,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who, 
for  one,  had  no  patience  with  the  outpouring  of  sentiment 
over  Andre. 

At  the  end  of  the  quotation  which  provides  a  text  for  this 
chapter,  Mr.  Roosevelt  refers  to  the  Hale  statue  (by  Frederick 
MacMonnies)  in  New  York.  He  may  sometime  have  looked 
at  it  closely,  but  he  certainly  had  no  accurate  picture  of  it  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted,  since  the  statue 
represents  anything  but  a  “plain,  straightforward  yeoman.” 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  represents  a  patrician  of  supreme  elegance 
of  figure  and  dress,  a  person  of  defiant,  if  indeed  not  super¬ 
cilious,  mien.  It  portrays,  moreover,  a  man  of  an  experience 
and  of  an  age  much  greater  than  Hale’s  when  he  was  hanged. 
The  sculptor  has  dressed  his  figure  handsomely  in  a  fine  coat 
with  falls  of  rich  ruffles  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  Hale, 
disguised  as  a  Dutch  schoolmaster,  in  plain  clothes,  could  not 
have  presented  any  such  appearance,  let  alone  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  roustabouting  in  the  enemy’s  lines  for  a  fortnight 
when  he  was  captured.  It  is  the  great  and  serious  fault  of 
MacMonnies’  “Hale”  that  it  so  wholly  fails  to  characterize 
the  Hale  of  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  observation  of  the 
statue  in  question  thus  appears  to  have  been  as  superficial  as 
his  historical  knowledge  of  Hale  and  Andre.  “History,” 
said  Cervantes,  “is  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  because  truth 
is  essential  to  it.” 

As  time  rolls  on,  Hale  is  seen  to  be  a  far  finer  character  than 
Andre,  and  to  have  been  actuated  in  his  sacrifice  by  a  far 
higher  motive.  Andre  aimed  at  fame,  the  approval  of  his 
King,  a  title  and  military  preferment.  Hale  looked  for  no 
reward  and  had  no  aim  but  to  serve  his  country,  “when  he 
resign’d  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  Country’s  liberty  at  New 
York,  Sept.  22nd,  1776.  Etatis  22nd.” 


The  Birth-Place,  1924. 


LIII. 


ANDRE’S  LETTER  TO  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS 
SELF-PORTRAIT,  WRITTEN  AND  SKETCHED 
ON  THE  MORNING  OF  THE  DAY  FIRST 
SET  FOR  HIS  EXECUTION, 

OCTOBER  1,  1780. 

One  day  in  the  late  spring  of  1922,  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of 
the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  showed 
me  the  original  letter  written  to  Washington  by  Andre,  asking 
that  he  might  “not  die  on  a  gibbet.”  It  was  written  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  (October  1,  1780)  first  set  for  his  execu¬ 
tion.  Even  when  printed,  the  letter  carries  its  burden  of 
pathos,  but  to  see  and  handle  the  original  document  creates  an 
impression  that  is  incommunicable.  It  forces  an  expression 
of  admiration  for  the  nerve  of  a  man  who,  expecting  to  die 
before  sunset,  could  not  only  write  with  a  perfectly  steady 
hand,  but  even  in  doing  so,  could  execute  an  amazingly  bold 
and  beautiful  piece  of  ornate  penmanship.  Aiming  at  fame, 
as,  by  his  own  admission,  he  was,  and  with  an  eye  almost 
always  to  effect  on  posterity,  Andre  here  wrote  a  letter  which, 
when  all  is  said  in  praise  or  blame  of  him,  remains  a  remark¬ 
able  exhibition  of  nerve. 

On  returning  home  from  Washington,  I  visited  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Library,  and  with  the  letter  fresh  in  mind,  I  re-examined 
the  little  pen-and-ink  sketch  which  Andre  made  of  himself, 
“without  the  aid  of  a  glass,”  the  same  morning  that  he  wrote 
the  letter.  The  letter,  as  I  view  it,  compels  more  respect  than 
the  sketch,  which  shows  social  grace  rather  than  manly  or 
military  character.  Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
sketch  brings  anyone  who  studies  it  attentively  closer  to  the 
real  Andre  than  all  that  has  been  written  or  said  about  him. 
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It  portrays  a  small-boned,  slender,  elegant,  rather  effeminate 
young  man,  wearing  his  clothes  perfectly  (he  was  punctilious 
about  dress),  sitting  easily  by  a  small  candlestand,  on  which 
one  tapering  hand  rests,  while  the  other  hangs  gracefully  from 
the  back  of  his  chair.  The  delicate  oval  face  is  given  a  pensive 
expression  by  heavy  eyebrows,  and  neither  a  Cupid’s  bow 
mouth  and  a  dimpled  chin,  nor  the  full  value  of  beautiful 
hair,  brushed  high  above  the  forehead,  has  been  forgotten. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  Andre  tried  to  make  the  sketch  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  he  wished  to  be  remembered,  rather  than  as  he 
actually  looked.  He  appears  younger,  less  worn,  more  appeal¬ 
ing,  more  Gallic,  than  in  other  sketches  made  by  him  earlier 
in  his  career,  but  the  correctness  of  the  sketch  as  to  his  size 
finds  strong  corroboration.  The  British  Consul,  James 
Buchanan,  under  whose  direction  Andre’s  remains  were 
exhumed  in  1822,  stated,  in  “a  very  circumstantial  narrative 
of  the  exhumation  of  Major  Andre’s  remains,”  that  “With 
great  care  the  broken  [coffin]  lid  was  removed  and  there  to 
our  view  lay  the  bones  of  the  brave  Andre  in  perfect  order.  .  .  . 
I,  among  others,  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had 
been  a  small  man ;  this  observation  I  made  from  the  skeleton, 
which  was  confirmed  by  some  others  present”  (The  New 
England  Magazine,  May,  1834,  pp.  357-8).  Another  corro¬ 
boration  comes  from  Dr.  Hall  of  East  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
who  saw  the  execution  and  said:  “Andre  was  a  small  man, 
and  seemed  hardly  to  stretch  the  rope,  and  his  legs  dangled 
so  much,  that  the  hangman  was  ordered  to  take  hold  of  them 
to  keep  them  straight.”  I  regret  the  evocation  of  so  distress¬ 
ing  a  picture,  but  I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  the  self-portrait 
has  high  evidential  value.  It  has  been  repeatedly  reproduced, 
but  its  self-revealing  character  has  not,  I  think,  been  fully 
appreciated.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  swiftly-executed  sketch,  but  it 
shows  a  practiced  hand,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  sketches  of  all  sorts  which  Andre  made  during  his 
sojourn  in  America. 

Preserved  with  the  sketch  in  the  archives  of  the  University 
are  Col.  Ebenezer  Baldwin’s  letter  of  August  8,  1832,  trans- 
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milting  the  relic  as  agent  for  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  Mr.  Beers, 
and  also  President  Day’s  acknowledgment  of  it.  Colonel 
Baldwin  (Yale  1808)  said  in  part: 

“It  is  the  likeness  of  Major  Andre,  seated  at  a  table  in  his  guard  room, 
drawn  by  himself  with  a  pen,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution.  Mr.  Tomlinson  informs  me  that  a  respite  was  granted  until 
the  next  day,  and  that  this  miniature  was  in  the  meantime  presented  to 
him  (then  acting  as  officer  of  the  guard),  by  Major  Andre  himself.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  was  present  when  the  sketch  was  made,  and  says  it  was  drawn 
without  the  aid  of  a  glass. 

“The  sketch  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Deacon  Beers,  a 
fellow  officer  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  on  the  station,  and  from  thence  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  me.  It  has  been  in  my  possession  several  years.” 


President  Day’s  acknowledgment,  dated  August  10,  1832, 
refers  to  the  relic  as  “A  memorial  to  one  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  been  contemplated  with  tender  emotion.” 

It  is  rather  curious  that  neither  Col.  Baldwin  nor  President 
Day  made  any  reference  in  their  letters  to  Hale,  whose  memory 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  and  forgotten  by  his  Alma  Mater 
(he  was  graduated  in  1773),  while  that  of  Andre  was  being 
cherished  in  this  relic.  Why  Andre’s  fate  was  provocative  of 
such  an  outpouring  of  sentiment  everywhere,  while  Hale’s  was 
so  long  ignored  (even  at  his  Alma  Mater),  is  not  clear  and 
not  creditable  to  the  American  people.  Dr.  Munger’s  explana¬ 
tion  in  his  sermon  on  Hale,  preached  in  June,  1898,  is  some¬ 
what  consolatory,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory,  since  Hale  was 
widely  known  and  had  many  friends  of  influence  and  perished 
in  an  effort  to  assist  Washington  himself  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  Dr.  Munger  said  of  Hale  and 
Andre : 

“He  [Halel  has  been  singularly  overlooked,  chiefly  because  nothing 
came  of  his  brave  effort;  it  did  not  enter  into  the  web  of  events;  it  had 
no  relation  to  what  went  before  or  what  followed  after ;  it  was  pure  failure 
in  the  eye  of  history.  The  beauty  and  nobility  and  sacrificial  grandeur  of 

it  have  not  yet  been  appreciated . Sympathy  and  sentiment  have  passed 

him  by  and  fastened  on  Andre — the  British  spy  who  was  executed  four 
years  later.  Andre  fills  pages  of  history  of  necessity,  because  history 
turned  on  his  action.  Thrown  into  prominence,  pity  and  sentiment  have 
made  a  hero  and  almost  a  martyr  of  him.  Comparison  between  Hale  and 
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Andre  is  idle  and  unkind,  but  if  made,  it  vanishes  in  the  light  of  their 
motive  and  their  character.  Comparison  is  impossible.” 

This  is  penetrating  criticism,  but  it  does  not  excuse  Hale’s 
neglect  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Munger  did  not  so 
intend  it.  Forty  years  after  his  death,  Andre  had  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey, — consecrated  to  the  greatest  figures  in 
England’s  history.  Hale  had  to  wait  until  1925,  a  century 
and  a  half  lacking  a  year,  for  his  national  memorial, — a  place 
on  a  postage  stamp, — and  that  won  by  importunity  and  the 
good  offices  of  a  sympathetic  Postmaster-General. 

After  this  long  digression,  let  us  return  to  Andre’s  sketch. 
The  account  of  Deacon  Beers,  given  in  Atwater’s  “History 
of  the  City  of  New  Haven”  (1887),  claims  that  Andre  gave 
the  sketch  direct  to  Beers,  Tomlinson’s  name  not  being  men¬ 
tioned.  Beers,  in  his  last  years  (he  lived  to  be  ninety-four), 
lost  his  hearing  but  not  his  smelling,  and  so,  when  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Guards,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  parade,  went  to  his 
residence  to  salute  the  old  warrior,  he  said,  “Boys,  I  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  pay  me,  and  while  I  am  too  deaf  to 
hear  your  guns,  I  must  say  your  powder  smells  good!” 


LIV. 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE’S  TRIBUTE  TO  HALE. 

“The  White  House, 

“Washington, 

“September  20,  1926. 


“My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: — 

“I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  exercises  to  be  held  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  in  commemoration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  end  of  Nathan  Hale. 

“There  is  no  finer  record  of  high  character  and  patriotic 
devotion,  of  unselfish  service  and  of  a  spirit  unquenched  and 
majestic  in  death  than  that  of  Nathan  Hale.  If  human  con¬ 
duct  is  influenced  by  the  example  of  those  gone  before — if 
inspiration  for  better  things  comes  from  the  study  of  a 
worthy  and  noble  nature,  we  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis 
upon  the  life  and  death  of  this  outstanding  figure  in  our 
Revolutionary  history. 

“We  read  of  the  careful  training  given  by  his  God-fearing 
and  sturdy  parents  on  the  Coventry  farm.  We  know  how 
deeply  religious  he  was,  how  he  comforted  the  stricken  soldiers 
in  his  company  by  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  In 
any  analysis  of  Nathan  Hale,  one  must  take  account  of  his 
strong  faith  in  the  power  that  guides  our  destinies. 

“Prospective  glory  and  fame  have  been  powerful  incentives 
to  action  and  always  will  be.  History  has  sung  the  praises 
of  those  who  have  died  in  battle,  acting  under  orders  and 
sustained  by  excitement  and  the  cooperation  of  their  fellows. 
But,  Nathan  Hale,  in  time  of  great  crisis  for  our  new  nation, 
volunteered  for  a  dangerous,  a  solitary  and  what  by  many 
was  considered  an  ignominious  mission.  A  brother  officer 
urged  against  it,  pointing  out  that  capture  and  death  as  a  spy 
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were  almost  certain  to  follow.  Hale  replied  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  character  of  his  undertaking  and  of  the  perils 
involved.  The  declaration  of  motives  he  then  made  I  wish 
might  be  burned  into  the  minds  of  every  citizen  of  our  land. 
With  simple  dignity  and  earnestness  this  young  officer  said: 

“  T  wish  to  be  useful,  and  every  kind  of  service  necessary 
to  the  public  good  becomes  honorable  by  being  necessary. 
If  the  exigencies  of  my  country  demand  a  peculiar  service, 
its  claims  to  perform  that  service  are  imperious/ 

“Can  anything  be  finer  than  this?  No  thought  of  glory  or 
reward  of  any  nature,  just  a  desire  ‘to  be  useful,’  to  do  what¬ 
ever  country  dictated,  to  go  wherever  duty  led.  Many  are 
moved  by  desire  for  power;  others  seek  the  acclaim  of  the 
multitude.  What  is  needed  to-day  is  a  better  realization  of 
the  majesty  of  service  in  the  less  spectacular,  and  it  may  be 
the  unpleasant  and  obscure  duties  in  life. 

“Nathan  Hale  knew  what  an  almost  impossible  task  it 
would  be  to  get  information  of  the  forces  and  plans  of 
General  Howe  and  to  carry  it  out  of  the  English  lines  to 
General  Washington.  The  young  schoolmaster,  on  entering 
the  Continental  army  more  than  a  year  before,  is  reported  to 
have  quoted  in  the  original  Latin  to  a  Yale  friend  in  New 
Haven  the  phrase:  ‘It  is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die  for  our 
country.’  The  sudden  call  to  face  peril  and  death  probably 
was  far  removed  from  his  early  dreams.  But,  there  was  not 
a  second’s  hesitation — not  a  trace  of  flinching.  ‘I  wish  to  be 
useful,’  he  said,  as  he  accepted  the  difficult  task. 

“How  wonderful  if  every  one  could  be  brought  to  realize 
the  nobility  of  unselfish  service  in  the  things  that  ‘need’  to 
be  done — whether  the  doing  offers  attractive  rewards  or  holds 
out  only  a  prospect  of  failure  and  contumely,  possibly  of  what 
might  be  considered  an  inglorious  end.  Yet,  did  the  hanging 
of  that  noble  spirit,  barely  three  months  beyond  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  mark  a  failure?  Was  his  execution,  among 
strange  and  hostile  faces,  amid  unsympathetic  and  possibly 
ribald  comment,  an  ignominious  death?  No!  It  was  a  glori- 
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ously  radiant  moment  when  this  young  Christian  patriot, 
denied  the  clergyman  and  the  Bible  for  which  he  had  asked, 
having  seen  his  farewell  letters  to  his  loved  ones  torn  up  by 
a  cruel  and  brutal  provost  marshal — so  that  the  ‘rebels’  should 
not  know  that  they  had  a  man  in  their  army  who  could  die 
with  such  firmness — with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  as  a 
mark  of  shame,  advanced  with  bright  eyes  and  firm  and 
steady  tread  to  his  fate.  It  was  as  if  he  walked  with  God. 
And,  his  last  words:  ‘I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country,’  have  come  down  to  us  as  a  precious 
heritage  representing  the  supreme  heights  of  patriotic  sacrifice. 

“This  hero’s  story  should  be  taught  to  every  child  in  our 
schools  and  his  farewell  words  impressed  upon  their  minds 
as  a  true  symbol  of  unselfish  and  sublime  devotion  to  duty. 
He  did  not  die  in  vain. 

“We  do  not  need  a  war  to  dedicate  our  energies  unselfishly 
to  the  public  good.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  employed  by  the 
government  in  order  to  render  service  to  our  country.  Good 
citizenship  is  not  a  passive  state.  On  every  side  the  citizen 
may  find  duties  to  be  performed — not  of  a  striking  or  appeal¬ 
ing  nature  perhaps,  but  vitally  essential,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  liberties  for  which  Nathan  Hale  and  his  associates  in  the 
Continental  Army  fought  and  died. 

“Will  you  please  give  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
those  who  will  be  joining  with  you  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  this  national  hero. 

“Very  truly  yours 


(Signed)  Calvin  Coolidge.” 


LV. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  HALE  IN  NEW  HAVEN, 

1769-1773. 

Along  about  the  first  of  September,  1769,  two  boys  on 
horseback  rode  into  New  Haven,  to  enroll  as  Freshmen  in 
Yale  College,  already  a  rival  of  Harvard.  Weary  and  travel- 
stained  they  must  have  been,  after  their  long  journey  of  sixty- 
odd  miles  over  the  rough  roads  and  bridle  paths  of  that  day. 
These  boys  were  Enoch  Hale,  aged  fifteen,  and  his  next 
younger  brother,  Nathan  Hale  (a  name  immortal  now),  aged 
fourteen,  sons  of  Richard  Hale,  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
Coventry,  a  town  remote  among  the  hills  of  Tolland  County, 
east  of  the  river.  The  boys  had  been  prepared  for  college  by 
the  minister  of  the  Coventry  Church,  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington 
(I735_I794>  Yale  College  1762),  reputed  to  have  been  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  noted  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners 
and  his  wit.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  minister 
instructed  a  few  boys  in  his  own  house,  and  among  them 
Nathan  and  Enoch  Hale.  The  house  is  still  standing  and 
tradition  asserts  that  Nathan  and  Enoch  got  out  their  lessons 
before  the  great  fireplace  in  the  main  living-room  of  the  house, 
which  is  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Hale  farm, 
where  the  boys  were  born  and  brought  up.  Their  ride  to 
New  Haven  was,  doubtless,  their  first  Great  Adventure,  and 
we  may  imagine  how  keen  they  were  to  see  New  Haven  and 
Yale  College.  We  may  be  sure,  also,  that  they  were  at  the 
time  far  more  concerned  with  the  problem  of  getting  their 
horses  back  to  Coventry  than  they  were  in  the  furnishing  of 
their  quarters  in  Connecticut  Hall,  to  be  their  home  during 
the  next  four  years  of  college  life. 

Something  about  their  family  background  will  not  be  amiss 
here.  Deacon  Richard  Hale,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
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Coventry,  was  not  a  college  graduate  nor  was  his  father, 
Samuel  Hale,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  before  him,  but 
his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Hale  (1636-1700),  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  in  1657  and  was  for  thirty-seven  years 
settled  over  the  church  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  The  Rev. 
John  Hale  was  a  man  of  ability  and  force  and  distinguished 
for  liberality  of  mind  and  public  spirit.  His  second  wife  (he 
was  to  have  three  consorts),  Sarah  Noyes,  the  ancestress  of 
the  Hales  of  Coventry,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Noyes  (1608-1656).  Born  in  England,  the  Rev.  James 
was  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Sarah  Noyes’ 
brothers  James  and  Moses,  both  graduates  of  Harvard,  settled 
in  Stonington  and  Lyme  respectively,  and  became  original 
trustees  of  Yale  and  were  very  zealous  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Collegiate  School  at  New  Haven. 

The  Rev.  John  Hale’s  son  James  (1685-1742)  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1703,  and  was  settled  over  the  church  in 
Ashford,  Connecticut,  having  previously  been  a  tutor  at  Yale. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Enoch  and  Nathan  Hale  had  Yale 
affiliations,  though  their  father  was  not  a  Yale  man.  Their 
mother,  Elizabeth  Strong,  a  native  of  Coventry,  belonged  to  a 
family  conspicuous  in  its  devotion  to  public  affairs. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Nathan’s  uncle,  Major  Samuel  Hale 
(1718-1807)  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  Harvard 
graduate  (1740).  He  served  in  the  Old  French  War  and 
was  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  kept  a 
famous  school,  second  only  to  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The 
Rev.  John  Hale  of  Beverly  also  had  fighting  blood  and,  against 
the  protest  of  his  congregation,  served  as  one  of  the  chaplains 
to  the  unfortunate  New  England  Expedition  to  Canada  in 
1690.  Nathan’s  father,  Deacon  Hale,  had  no  less  than  six 
sons  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Three  of  them  responded 
to  the  Lexington  Alarm.  The  Deacon  himself  was  an  untir¬ 
ing  patriot  throughout  the  War. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Nathan’s  family  background  was 
a  background  of  education  and  character,  recalling  Dr. 
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Leonard  Bacon’s  statement  that  the  New  England  race  “is 
sprung  of  Earth’s  best  blood.” 

When  the  two  boys  reached  New  Haven  in  September, 
1769,  they  found  a  sleepy  seaport  town  of  probably  less  than 
four  hundred  houses  and  a  population  of  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  souls.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  wood,  the 
better  painted  blue  or  lead  color  and  the  others  red.  The 
main  settlement  was  on  the  harbor’s  edge.  As  for  the  Green 
— the  “Great  Square” — it  was  unkempt,  unfenced,  disfigured 
by  wagon  ruts,  weeds  and  bushes,  a  place  where  one  encoun¬ 
tered  geese,  swine  and  cattle.  Its  chief  buildings  were  the 
brick  State  House,  finished  in  1764,  and  the  “New  Brick” 
meeting-house  finished  in  1757  and  running  parallel  with  what 
is  now  Temple  Street,  with  a  tower  at  its  north  end.  Behind 
it  was  the  ancient  burying-ground,  crowded  and  neglected, 
surrounded  by  a  rude  board  fence  painted  red. 

Of  college  buildings,  there  were  three — viz.,  Connecticut 
Hall,  built  1751-52;  the  Chapel  and  Library,  built  1761-63, 
later  to  be  known  as  the  Atheneum;  and  “Mother  Yale,”  the 
first  of  the  Yale  College  buildings,  built  1717-1718  and  now  in 
1769  in  sad  repair.  With  what  curious  eyes  the  boys  must 
have  surveyed  this  shabby  structure,  170  feet  long,  twenty- 
two  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  built  of  wood  and  painted 
a  “sky  color.”  We  read  of  “j/2  barill  of  lamb  black  to  color 
the  house,”  a  record  made  in  1736.  Another  college  building 
was  the  President’s  house,  built  in  1722  on  College  Street  on 
what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Roger  Sherman  Theatre.  This 
was  a  fine  house  for  those  days — a  house  having  two  cut- 
stone  chimneys  rising  above  a  roof  of  steep  pitch  with  two 
dormers  in  front.  A  wide  hallway  ran  from  front  to  rear 
between  the  chimneys.  The  Presidential  cow  found  pasturage 
about  where  Christ  Church  now  stands,  as  I  have  read  some¬ 
where.  I  dare  say  Hale  was  a  caller  on  the  Rev.  President 
and  his  family.  His  father  was  soon  to  build  a  house  of  the 
same  type  in  Coventry. 

And  now  for  the  boys  themselves!  How  did  they  look? 
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They  belonged  to  “The  Age  of  Homespun”  and  probably 
looked  it.  '  The  writer  recalls  no  account  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Enoch  Hale,  who  was  destined  to  minister  to 
the  people  of  Westhampton,  Mass.,  for  fifty-seven  years. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  was  his  grandson.  We  can  imagine 
Nathan’s  appearance  as  a  Freshman  from  the  descriptions  of 
him  as  he  appeared  a  few  years  later. 

His  comrade-at-arms,  Lieut.  Bostwick  of  New  Milford, 
says : 

“His  person  I  should  say  was  a  little  above  the  common  stature  in  height, 
his  shoulders  of  a  moderate  breadth,  his  limbs  strait  &  very  plump : 
regular  features — very  fair  skin — blue  eyes — flaxen  or  very  light  hair  which 
was  always  kept  short — his  eyebrows  a  shade  darker  than  his  hair  &  his 
voice  rather  sharp  or  piercing — his  bodily  agility  was  remarkable  I  have 
seen  him  follow  a  football  &  kick  it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the 
Bowery  at  New  York,  (an  exercise  which  he  was  fond  of).” 


In  his  “Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy,”  Stuart  says  of 
Nathan: 

“He  loved  the  gun  and  fishing  rod  .  .  .  He  was  fond  of  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  firing  at  a  mark,  throwing,  lifting,  and  playing  ball.  .  .  . 

“Nor  did  Hale  while  in  college  forget  his  athletic  sports :  the  marks 
of  a  prodigious  leap  which  he  made  upon  the  Green  at  New  Haven  were 
long  preserved  and  pointed  out.” 

When  a  schoolmaster  at  New  London,  he  “astonished  the 
natives”  by  jumping  out  of  one  hogshead  into  another  and 
so  on  out,  through  three  hogsheads  placed  in  a  row.  We 
get  the  impression  that  as  a  Yale  undergraduate,  Nathan  was 
as  much  of  an  outstanding  figure  among  the  student  body  as 
an  athlete  and  as  a  student,  as  was  Charles  P.  Taft,  Yale  1918, 
who  personated  Hale  in  the  Yale  Pageant  of  1916.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  get  no  glimpse  of  Nathan  as  an  undergraduate 
until  the  fall  of  his  Sophomore  year,  when  on  Nov.  7,  1770, 
he  was  elected  to  membership  in  Linonia  (a  Yale  debating 
society  founded  in  1753),  with  several  other  undergraduates, 
including  his  classmates  James  Hillhouse  (1754-1832),  Roger 
Alden  (1754-1836),  and  Thomas  Mead  (1755-1775),  all  of 
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whom  became  his  close  friends  and  correspondents.  His 
roommate,  Isaac  Gridley  (1754-1836),  was  also  elected  to 
membership  in  Linonia  at  that  same  meeting.  From  that  date 
forward  to  and  including  the  “Anniversary  Solemnity  for  the 
year  1773,”  the  minutes  of  the  society  (preserved  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Library)  contain  the  record  of  sixty-eight  meetings 
and  show  Hale  beyond  peradventure  as  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  fraternity.  Many  of  these  entries  are  in  his  handwrit¬ 
ing.  Eight  of  these  sixty-eight  meetings  were  in  “Hale’s 
room”  as  recorded.  Whether  the  reference  is  to  Nathan’s 
room  or  to  Enoch’s  room  is  not  clear.  But  as  Nathan  was 
by  all  odds  the  dominating  personality,  as  between  him  and 
his  brother,  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  Nathan’s 
room  is  meant.  It  is  significant  that  the  very  next  meeting 
after  Nathan’s  election  was  held  in  “Hale’s  room.”  Out  of 
these  sixty-eight  meetings,  he  is  recorded  as  having  taken  a 
speaking  part  in  twenty  of  them.  He  made  his  debut  in 
buskins  on  June  5,  1771,  in  Dodsley’s  farce,  “The  Toy  Shop.” 
A  revival  of  this  long-forgotten  play  by  one  of  the  Yale  fra¬ 
ternities  of  to-day  would  have  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact 
of  Hale’s  having  been  cast  for  a  part  in  it  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  minutes  we  read  of  Hale’s  “speeches,” 
of  his  “orations,”  of  his  participation  in  “dialogues,”  of  his 
entertaining  “narrations” ;  we  see  him  delivering  a  “valedic¬ 
tory  oration,”  we  hear  him  in  “dissertations,”  and  in  “disputes” 
and  again  delivering  an  “epilogue.”  The  latter  was  spoken 
by  Hale  at  the  Anniversary  Exercises  held  April  13,  1773. 
The  minutes  of  that  grand  occasion  are  so  full  and  rich  that 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  with  almost  no  abbreviation : 

“April  13,  1773 — This  day  according  to  appointment  the  society  convened 
at  the  dwelling  House  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atwater,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
Solemnity  for  the  Year  1773.  The  exercises  were  opened  at  n  o’clock  by 
an  elegant  Oration,  adapted  to  the  Occasion  delivered  by  Wm.  Robinson 
[Hale’s  classmate  and  correspondent],  this  was  followed  by  another  Oration 
spoken  by  Swift.  The  Society  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
necessary  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  year . 

“The  first  part  of  the  Lecture  on  Heads  was  then  exhibited  by  Mr. 
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Williams  [a  classmate  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s],  after  which  we 
adjourned  to  the  dining  room  where  we  found  an  elegant  entertainment 
prepared.  After  dinner,  as  soon  as  matters  could  be  properly  adjusted 
The  New  Comedy  entitled  the  West  Indian  was  represented.  The  Prologue 

was  spoken  by  Joel  Hays.  The  Actors  were . Both  the  scenery  & 

Action  were  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
theretofore  exhibited  on  the  like  Occasion.  The  whole  received  peculiar 
Beauty  from  the  Officers  appearing  dress’d  in  Regimentals  &  the  Actresses 
in  full  &  elegant  suits  of  Ladys’  apparel.  The  last  scene  was  no  sooner 
clos’d  than  the  company  testified  their  satisfaction  by  the  clapping  of  hands. 
Between  the  third  &  fourth  Acts  a  musical  dialogue  was  sung  between 
Fenn  &  Johnson  in  the  Characters  of  Damon  &  Clora,  which  met  with 
deserv’d  applause.  An  Epilogue  made  expressly  on  the  occasion  & 
delivered  by  Hale  2d  was  received  with  approbation.  [Italics  mine.]  The 
musical  Dialogue  was  then  repeated ;  a  humorous  Dissertation  on  Law 
was  delivered  by  Mills :  &  at  the  request  of  several  Gentlemen  who  were 
not  present  at  the  former  part  of  the  Day,  the  first  part  of  the  Lecture 
on  Heads  was  again  exhibited — [We  should  like  to  have  that  matter 
expounded]. 

“After  a  short  pause  which  was  enlivened  by  agreeable  Conversation  & 
a  Chearful  Glass  [flavored  we  fear  with  Santa  Cruz  or  Jamaica  ‘Rhum’] 
a  pathetic  Valedictory  oration  was  delivered  by  Mead  [a  classmate  &  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Hale’s]  &  answered  by  Tullar. 

“Thus  ended  the  exercises  of  the  Anniversary,  no  part  of  which  escaped 
without  the  Approbation  of  the  Assembly — 

“Encomiums  on  particular  parts  would  at  least  be  needless  if  not  imperti¬ 
nent — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  was  by  all  present  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  they  had  before  seen — 

“At  5  o’clock  the  Assembly  walked  in  procession  to  the  College  &  there 
dispersed — 

“That  Linonia  may  never  want  wherewith  to  make  her  Anniversaries  as 
agreeable  is  the  wish  of  every  Member  &  particularly  of 

“Ebenezer  Williams  Scribe.” 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  flown  since  all  that  speak¬ 
ing  and  play-acting  and  those  high  doings  took  place  in  the 
“House  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atwater,”  the  site  of  which  might  yet 
be  located.  What,  we  wonder,  did  those  boys  have  for  dinner 
and  what  liquor  filled  the  “Chearful  glass,”  unless,  peradven- 
ture,  it  was  Santa  Cruz  or  Jamaica  rum,  as  already  suggested. 
And  what  was  the  location  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown,  in 
which  the  previous  anniversary  exercises  of  Hale’s  time  were 
held? 
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We  get  but  one  more  glimpse  of  Hale  at  Yale  and  that  on 
the  Commencement  Day  of  his  Class.  The  exercises  were 
held  on  September  3,  1773,  in  the  New  Brick  Meetinghouse 
on  the  Green,  the  predecessor  of  Center  Church.  The  build¬ 
ing  accommodated  about  nine  hundred  people  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  exercises  drew  a  “capacity  house.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  from  the  “Connecticut  Journal  and  New 
Haven  Post  Boy  ”  of  September  10,  1773  : 

“Last  Wednesda}'  the  Public  Commencement  was  attended  in  this  town. 
The  Exercises  in  the  forenoon  were  introduced  with  Prayer  by  the  Rev’d 
President.  A  Latin  salutatory  Oration  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Wyllys ; 
succeeded  by  a  syllogistic  Forensic  Debate  by  Messrs.  Beckwith,  Fairchild, 
Mead  and  Flint,  on  this  question,  ‘Whether  a  large  Metropolis  would  be 
of  public  advantage  to  this  Colony?’  This  was  succeeded  by  a  Dialogue 
in  English,  by  Messrs.  Alden,  Keyes  and  Marvin,  on  the  three  learned 
Professions;  and  an  English  Oration  on  Prejudice,  by  Mr.  Williams.  The 
Exercises  in  the  forenoon  were  then  concluded  with  an  Anthem. 

“In  the  afternoon,  The  Exercises  were  introduced  by  an  English  Oration 
on  the  State  of  private  Schools  in  this  Colony,  by  Mr.  Davenport.  Then 
succeeded  a  Latin  syllogistic  Dispute,  which  was  followed  by  a  Forensic 
Debate,  by  Messrs.  Hale  [Italics  mine],  Samson,  Robinson,  and  Talmadge, 
on  this  Question,  Whether  the  Education  of  Daughters  be  not  without  any 
just  reason,  more  neglected  than  that  of  Sons?’  After  the  usual  Degrees 
were  conferred  on  the  Candidates,  the  Exercises  were  closed  with  a  Latin 
Valedictory  Oration,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  an  elegant  Anthem,  and  a  suitable 
Prayer  by  the  President.” 

i 

The  grand  finale  seems  to  have  been  the  forensic  debate  in 
which  Hale  took  part  with  his  classmates  Sampson,  Robinson 
and  Tallmadge.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  stenographic 
report  of  this  “forensic  debate,”  the  theme  of  which  was  a 
daring  one,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  shows 
that  there  were  at  least  some  progressives  in  the  Yale  Class 
of  1773*  According  to  tradition,  Hale  spoke  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters.  That  he  was  interested  in  the  education  of  the  daughters 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  he  became  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  Union  School  in  New  London,  twenty  young 
ladies  came  to  the  schoolhouse  (which  is  still  standing) 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  in  the  morning  to  receive 
instruction  from  the  handsome  young  collegian  from  Yale. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  twenty  young  women  of  the 
haute  noblesse  of  New  London  had  such  an  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  when  the  morning  broke  they  left  their  comfortable 
beds  and  repaired  to  the  schoolhouse  to  receive  his  instruction, 
probably  in  the  “three  R’s.”  Hale  seems  to  have  been  gratified 
by  his  drawing  power  as  an  instructor  of  young  females,  since 
in  writing  to  his  friend  Eneas  Munson,  Sr.,  of  New  Haven, 
and  also  to  his  uncle,  Major  Samuel  Hale,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  twenty  young  ladies  were 
coming  to  him  for  instruction  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
seven  in  the  morning.  One  may  imagine  that  the  twittering 
of  the  birds  on  the  outside  of  the  building  did  not  exceed  what 
went  on  in  the  inside. 

After  leaving  New  Haven,  Hale  continued  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  friends  here,  and  apparently  came  here  at  least 
once  and  saw  his  friends,  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  Sr.,  and 
Eneas,  Jr.  The  latter  gave  the  following  account  of  Hale 
to  Lossing,  the  historian,  who  came  here  in  1848  to  collect 
material  for  his  book  entitled,  “The  Two  Spies.”  Lossing’s 
account  of  that  interview  with  Eneas  Munson,  Jr.,  may  be 
quoted  in  full : 

“In  the  autumn  of  1848  I  visited  the  venerable  Eneas  Munson,  M.D.,  at 
New  Haven.  He  had  been  assistant  surgeon,  under  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  the 
old  War  for  Independence.  He  knew  young  Hale  well  during  the  later 
period  of  his  life  at  Yale  College,  for  he  was  then  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Munson’s  father. 

“  ‘I  was  greatly  impressed,’  said  Dr.  Munson,  ‘with  Hale’s  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  evinced  during  his  conversation  with  my  father.  I  am  sure  he  was 
equal  to  Andre  in  solid  acquirements,  and  his  taste  for  art  and  talents  as 
an  artist  were  quite  remarkable.  His  personal  appearance  was  as  notable. 
He  was  almost  six  feet  in  height,  perfect-proportioned,  and  in  figure  and 
deportment  he  was  the  most  manly  man  I  have  ever  met.  His  chest  was 
broad;  his  muscles  were  firm;  his  face  wore  a  most  benign  expression; 
his  complexion  was  roseate;  his  eyes  were  light  blue  and  beamed  with 
intelligence;  his  hair  was  soft  and  light  brown  in  color,  and  his  speech 
was  rather  low,  sweet,  and  musical.  His  personal  beauty  and  grace  of 
manner  were  most  charming.  Why,  all  the  girls  in  New  Haven  fell  in 
love  with  him,’  said  Dr.  Munson,  ‘and  wept  tears  of  real  sorrow  when 
they  heard  of  his  sad  fate.  In  dress  he  was  always  neat;  he  was  quick 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  being  in  distress,  brute  or  human ;  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  good-humor,  and  was  the  idol  of  all  his  acquaintances.’  ” 
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Before  this,  the  younger  Munson  had  given  an  account  of 
Hale  to  Ebenezer  Baldwin  (Yale  1808)  for  publication  in 
the  American  Historical  Magazine,  published  in  New  Haven 
in  1836.  This  account  I  shall  also  quote  in  full: 

“Nathan  Hale  I  was  acquainted  with  from  his  frequent  visits  at  my 
father’s  house,  while  an  academic  student.  His  own  remarks,  and  the 
remarks  of  my  father,  left  at  that  period  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind.  Hale  remarked  to  my  father,  that  he  was  offered  a  commission  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  exclaimed  ‘Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.’  These  were  some  of  the  last  expressions  I  ever  heard  fall  from  his 
lips.  The  remarks  of  my  father,  after  Hale  left  the  house,  were,  ‘That 
man  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  calculated  to  excel  in  any  station  he 
assumes.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  last,  though  not  least  of 
his  qualifications,  a  Christian.’  Hale’s  urbanity  and  general  deportment 
were  peculiarly  attracting,  and  for  solid  acquirements  I  am  sure  he  would 
lose  nothing  on  comparison  with  Andre.  Cannot  you  rouse  the  dormant 
energies  of  an  ungrateful  republic,  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Hale,  to  mark 
the  spot  where  so  much  virtue  and  patriotism  moulder  with  his  native 
dust.  His  name  ought  to  be  engraven  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point 
of  a  diamond,  that  future  generations  may  bow  at  his  shrine,  and  reverence 
the  cenotaph,  as  containing  the  ashes  of  a  paragon,  while  they  deplore  his 
untimely  end.  M.” 

Dr.  Munson,  the  Elder  (“Old  Eneas”),  lived  in  a  house 
which  stood  on  what  is  now  West  Chapel  Street,  just  beyond 
its  intersection  with  York  Street.  This  house  was  within 
easy  walking  distance  from  the  College  Yard,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  we  can  imagine  Hale’s  “frequent  visits”  to  it  to  see 
Dr.  Munson,  probably  the  most  original  and  entertaining 
member  of  the  community. 

Soon  after  Hale’s  death,  Dr.  Munson  was  to  write  a  poem 
on  Hale  in  heroic  couplets.  From  this  poem  I  will  quote  his 
description  of  Hale : 

“Erect  and  tall,  his  well-proportioned  frame, 

Vigorous  and  active,  as  electric  flame; 

His  manly  limbs  had  symmetry  and  grace, 

And  innate  goodness  marked  his  beauteous  face ; 

His  fancy  lively,  and  his  genius  great, 

His  solid  judgment  shone  in  grave  debate; 

For  erudition  far  beyond  his  years; 

At  Yale  distinguished  above  all  his  peers; 
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Speak,  ye  who  knew  him  while  a  pupil  there, 

His  numerous  virtues  to  the  world  declare ; 

His  blameless  carriage  and  his  modest  air, 

Above  the  vain  parade  and  idle  show 

Which  mark  the  coxcomb  and  the  empty  beau; 

Removed  from  envy,  malice,  pride,  and  strife, 

He  walked  through  goodness  as  he  walked  through  life; 

A  kinder  brother  nature  never  knew, 

A  child  more  duteous  or  a  friend  more  true.” 

The  poet  proceeds  in  a  high  strain,  drawing  another  picture 
of  his  friend : 

“A  form  so  manlike,  with  such  sweetness  joined, 

Such  fortitude,  and  so  enlarged  a  mind, 

Such  pleasing  manners,  and  such  spotless  truth, 

Such  majesty  and  grace,  in  bloom  of  youth.” 


One  more  couplet  may  be  quoted : 

“In  earth’s  full  bloom,  fell  this  lamented  friend ; 

But  life  is  long  that  answer’s  life’s  great  end.” 

The  last  line  is  of  course  from  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts,” 
read  by  every  one  in  those  far  off  days. 

Another  house  at  which  Hale  must  have  been  a  frequent 
visitor  in  his  undergraduate  days  was  the  mansion  of  James 
Abraham  Hillhouse,  the  home  of  Hale’s  great  friend,  corre¬ 
spondent  and  classmate,  James  Hillhouse,  the  Patriot.  This 
house,  long  familiar  to  us  of  to-day,  in  a  greatly  enlarged 
and  altered  form,  was  torn  down  only  the  other  day — Grove 
Hall.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1762. 

Still  another  house,  and  this  is  still  standing,  must  have 
often  heard  the  footsteps  of  Hale.  I  now  refer  to  the  fine 
brick  mansion  on  the  north  side  of  Elm  Street,  between 
Church  and  Orange  Streets,  then  the  residence  of  Timothy 
Jones,  Esq.,  a  prominent  citizen  and  the  uncle  of  Hale’s 
roommate,  Isaac  Gridley,  who  seems  to  have  made  his  home 
with  his  Grandfather  Jones.  This  house,  in  our  day  occu¬ 
pied  by  Dr.  C.  Purdy  Lindsley  and  later  by  the  Hon.  Burton 
Mansfield,  is  doomed  to  demolition  ere  long.  Built  in  1765, 
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it  has  a  notably  fine  mahogany  staircase  which  should  be 
removed  and  preserved.  When  this  historic  mansion  dis¬ 
appears,  the  only  building  left  in  New  Haven  which  knew 
the  footsteps  of  Hale  will  be  Connecticut  Hall,  before  which 
his  statue  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  stands  to-day. 

Hale  and  his  roommate,  Isaac  Gridley,  we  get  together  in 
the  same  picture  but  twice, — once  when  they  were  on  the  same 
day  elected  to  membership  in  Linonia,  and  then  again  in  a  boat 
on  the  harbor.  In  Charles  Collard  Adams’  “Middletown 
Upper  Houses,”  we  get  a  full-length  and  highly-picturesque 
portrait  of  Gridley,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  extremely 
punctilious  as  well  as  prosperous  career,  always  the  gentle¬ 
man.  In  this  account,  his  biographer  says :  “Isaac  Gridley 
was  the  roommate  of  Nathan  Hale,  and  was  in  a  small  boat 
when  a  storm  came  up.  When  there  was  danger,  Hale  said, 
‘I  will  never  be  drowned.  I  am  going  to  be  hung,’  as  he 
pointed  to  a  wart  on  his  neck.”  Here  Hale,  unterrified  and 
grimly  humorous  in  the  storm,  shows  another  side  of  his 
nature. 

The  Gridley  anecdote,  incidentally,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
extra-curriculum  activities  in  Hale’s  college  days,  on  which 
the  shadows  fell  one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  years  ago.  The 
bright  waters  of  the  Harbor  and  Sound  seemed  to  have 
called  the  student  to  adventure  then,  as,  indeed,  they  did 
until  just  a  few  years  past,  when  the  vogue  of  the  automobile 
and  golf  drove  the  sailboat  as  a  source  of  student  diversion 
out  of  existence.  Reckless  as  sailormen,  a  special  Providence 
generally  brought  the  students  ashore,  as  it  did  the  imperturb¬ 
able  Hale  with  his  laconic,  “I  will  never  be  drowned,  I  am 
going  to  be  hung.” 

Another  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Hale’s  was  Timothy 
Dwight  (1752-1817,  Yale  1769),  later  on  to  become  Yale’s 
great  president.  Dwight  and  Hale  were  friends,  fellow- 
Linonians  and  correspondents.  Where  Dwight  lived  in  New 
Haven  in  the  years  immediately  following  his  graduation 
in  1769  from  college,  I  do  not  know.  Probably  the  house 
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no  longer  remains.  In  his  “Conquest  of  Canaan”  (1785), 
Dwight  paid  his  oft-quoted  tribute  to  Hale: 

“Thus,  while  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save, 

Hale,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave. 

With  genius’  living  flame  his  bosom  glowed, 

And  Science  lured  him  to  her  sweet  abode; 

In  Worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  adventured  far; 

The  pride  of  Peace,  the  rising  hope  of  War; 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even — 

To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  Heaven. 

How  short  his  course,  the  prize  how  early  won, 

While  weeping  Friendship  mourns  her  favorite  gone.” 


I  cannot  better  conclude  this  long  and  perhaps  too-discur- 
sive  attempt  to  follow  Hale’s  footsteps  in  New  Haven  than 
by  quoting  from  a  sermon  on  Hale,  preached  in  the  United 
Church  on  June  12,  1898,  by  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger 
(1830-1910,  Y.  C.  1851).  Dr.  Munger  said: 

“Hale  comes  nearest  the  full  ideal  of  heroic  patriotism  to  be  found  in 
American  history . 

“Hale  is  the  truest  hero  on  the  lists  of  Yale  and  her  most  beautiful  and 
precious  gift  to  the  Country.” 

New  Haven,  Sept.  18,  1926. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 


LVI. 


“I  CAN’T 


HEAR,  SIR,  THAT  YOU  ARE  ABOUT 
MOUNTING  THE  DESK.” 


(Richard  Sill,  a  Yale  Senior,  in  a  letter  dated  at  New  Haven  5  March,  1775, 

to  Hale  at  New  London)* 


The  quotation  chosen  for  the  title  of  this  near -opusculum 
is  plain  enough  in  its  meaning  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
details  of  Hale’s  story,  particularly  with  those  recorded  in 
the  Linonia  minutes,  where  he  appears  constantly  on  his  feet, 
speaking  in  one  capacity  or  another.  The  phrase,  “mounting 
the  Desk/’  characterizes  him  succinctly  and  dramatically,  and 
gives  us  a  literally  “moving  picture”  of  the  young  man. 

Richard  Sill  (1755-1790,  Yale  1775)  had  been  in  Yale  two 
years  with  Hale.  The  friendships  formed  at  Yale  “carried  on” 
then  as  now,  and  we  find  Sill,  the  Yale  Senior,  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Hale,  the  schoolmaster,  after  the  latter’s 
graduation  from  College. 

Sill  writes : 

“You  say  you  have  been  somewhat  deficient  in  the  letter -writing  way  but 
I  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  reformed.” 

The  plain  truth  is,  Hale  was  so  “deficient  in  the  letter¬ 
writing  way”  that  his  correspondents  complained  of  it,  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  apologize  frequently  for  his  delay  in  writing 
and  to  resolve  to  reform,  which  I  think  he  never  did.  Hale 
was  a  man  of  action  and  though  he  conducted  a  considerable 
correspondence,  he  did  not  have  the  gift  of  letter-writing  in 

*  The  full  text  of  this  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
of  April  9,  1926. 
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anything  like  the  measure  of  some  of  his  friends, — like  Sill, 
for  instance,  who,  in  the  letter  with  which  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned,  writes  entertainingly  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Yard,  and  of  the  Tories  who  infest  the  town.  Says  Sill: 

“The  Military  Art  just  begins  to  dawn  in  the  generous  breasts  of  the 
Sons  of  Yale  (pardon  bombast  for  ’tis  allowable  if  we  may  take  all  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  a  rule).  College  Yard  constantly 
sounds  with,  poise  your  firelock,  cock  your  firelock,  etc.  These  warlike 
noises  are  continually  in  College,  from  which  we  may  gather  as  great 
evidence,  war  will  be  proclaimed  soon,  as  from  a  Noise  which  was  lately 
heard  in  the  Air  in  divers  places,  there  is  this  circumstance  which  these 
College  noises  want  in  order  to  terrify  the  Vulgar,  that  is  I  don’t  learn 
that  any  fire  follows  them,  which  some  say  did  the  other — Which  hath  the 
greatest  force  to  convince  a  rational  mind  of  the  approach  of  war,  I  leave 
you  to  say — We  have  two  Regular  Soldiers  to  instruct  us  and  I  trust  our 
progress  is  not  small  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time.  &  so  much  for 
military.  I  can’t  hear  Sir  that  you  are ■  about  mounting  the  Desk ”  [Italics 
mine]. 


Sill,  the  writer  of  this  sprightly  letter,  was  a  native  of 
Lyme,  and,  though  later  in  College,  was  but  a  few  weeks 
younger  than  Hale.  Cut  down  in  his  prime  (he  died  at 
thirty-five),  he  left  a  fine  record  as  a  soldier  and  officer,  and 
had  already  greatly  endeared  himself  to  his  associates  in  public 
and  private  life. 

With  the  Yale  R.  O.  T.  C.,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  in  the  last  decade,  and  with  the  new  Naval  Unit  at  Yale, 
we  are  wont  to  view  the  training  of  the  Yale  undergraduate  in 
the  "Military  Art”  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  World  War, 
whereas  it  appears  from  Sill’s  letter  that  it  is  an  old  Yale 
tradition,  running  back  to  the  muttering  of  Mars  just  before 
the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  Yale  that 
before  Lexington — before  "the  embattled  farmers  fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world” — Yale  men  were  being  trained 
by  "Regular  Soldiers”  in  the  College  Yard  for  the  impending, 
irrepressible  conflict. 
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So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  earliest  reference  to  the 
“Military  Art”  as  an  extra-curriculum  activity  is  to  be  found 
in  this  letter  of  Richard  Sill’s,  written  now  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  to  Yale’s  scholar-soldier  hero,  Nathan  Hale,  justi¬ 
fying  the  heart-warming  refrain,  “For  God,  for  Country,  and 
for  Hale.” 

The  Birth-Place, 

October  6,  1926. 


LVII. 


TWO  SERMONS  BY  DR.  MUNGER. 

The  Municipal  Church 
(Preached  April  28,  1901.) 


In  Dr.  Munger’s  famous  farewell  sermon  of  April  28,  1901, 
he  urged  the  profound  obligation  to  service  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  imposed  upon  the  United  Church  Society  on  account 
of  occupying,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  community,  a  site  upon 
New  Haven  Green,  our  common  inheritance.  He  said: 

“In  the  early  days,  the  Church  was  placed  where  it  is  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  the  community.  It  was  founded  in  the  days  of  Church 
and  State.  The  State  set  apart  this  thirteenth  square  in  the  midst  of  the 
twelve  for  the  use  of  the  Church — not  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  State,  which  thus  made  the  Church  its  servant.  Note  the 
distinction;  the  State  did  not  thus  honor  the  Church,  but  made  it  as  one 
that  serveth.” 

Here  are  deep  truths,  largely  lost  sight  of  now,  obscured 
by  other  aims,  but  bound  to  be  brought  forward  and  re-exam¬ 
ined  on  some  day  of  reckoning. 

This  sermon  contained  Dr.  Munger’s  last  message  to  his 
people.  During  his  pastorate  and  for  some  time  there¬ 
after,  both  the  Church  house  itself — the  Meeting-House — 
and  the  United  Church  Chapel  on  Temple  Street  were  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  meetings  and  gatherings  unrelated  to  the 
specific  work  of  the  Society.  The  underlying  principle  of  his 
sermon  lay  far  deeper  in  Dr.  Munger’s  thought  than  his  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  and  calls  upon  all  eleemosynary  bodies  of  whatever 
character  enjoying  exemption  from  taxation  or  other  allied 
sufferance,  not  to  forget  their  obligation  to  the  people  who 
grant  the  sufferance  for  their  own  ultimate  benefit — an  obliga¬ 
tion  often  lost  sight  of  and  treated  lightly  by  such  institutions, 
especially  when  they  have  enjoyed  the  sufferance  for  many 
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generations,  and  come  to  mistake  it  for  a  vested  right, — a 
character  it  never  takes  on  in  fact.  I  cannot  forbear  saying 
here  that  my  own  efforts  to  secure  larger  privileges  for  the 
community  from  Yale  University  have  proceeded  from  the 
profound  truths  of  that  sermon — truths  which  I  could  wish 
might  be  constantly  reiterated.  I  refer  now,  in  particular,  to 
the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Collections  of  the  Art  School  and 
Peabody  Museum,  to  the  free  Sunday  afternoon  recitals  upon 
the  great  organ  in  Woolsey  Hall.  My  further  efforts,  else¬ 
where  recorded  in  this  book,  to  have  the  University  extend  to 
the  public  the  use  under  proper  restrictions  of  the  University 
Library  and  to  use  the  Carnegie  Swimming  Pool  during  the 
long  summer  vacations,  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful,  but 
must,  I  have  faith  to  believe,  ultimately  be  granted.  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  have  been  criticized  for  these  efforts  and  charged 
with  meddling,  but  here  again  my  critics  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  tax-exemption — something  granted  by 
the  people  for  their  own  ultimate  benefit  and  hence  a  matter 
of  public  concern  and  hence  the  proper  concern  of  any  citizen 
who  participates  in  any  degree,  however  small,  in  the  exemp¬ 
tion.  If  the  citizens — all  citizens — realized  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  any  tax-exempt  institution  of  whatever  character 
was  their  concern  and  freely  exercised  their  rights  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  what  is  their  own  business,  they  would  receive  far  larger 
benefits  from  all  institutions  so  exempted  by  them  for  their 
benefit, — their  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  charitable  homes  of 
every  description,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

Dr.  Munger,  in  his  sermon,  as  I  am  well  aware,  did  not  call 
upon  the  general  public  to  act,  but  sought  to  impress  upon  his 
own  church  the  seriousness  of  its  obligation  to  the  public  by 
reason  of  its  enjoyment  of  the  public  sufferance. 

Any  tribute  of  mine  to  Dr.  Munger  would  be  incomplete 
without  this  acknowledgment  of  my  obligation  to  him  for 
his  clear  exposition  of  the  fundamental  relation  existing 
between  the  people  granting  privileges  and  the  tax-exempt 
creatures  enjoying  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
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Nathan  Hale 
(Preached  June  12,  1898.) 

“I  have  told  the  young  people  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale  because,  taken 
altogether,  he  comes  nearest  the  full  ideal  of  heroic  patriotism  to  be  found 
in  American  history”  (from  the  sermon). 

On  Children’s  Day,  June  12,  1898,  Dr.  Munger  preached 
on  the  text,  “Quit  you  like  men ;  be  strong.”  His  theme  was 
Nathan  Hale.  In  concluding,  he  said  (I  quote  from  his 
original  manuscript  lying  before  me)  : 

“I  wish  there  were  a  statue  to  Nathan  Hale  on  the  Campus,  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Court,  where  the  students  could  see  the  great  hero  of  Yale  in 
the  act  of  becoming  poor  even  unto  death  if  perchance  he  can  make  his 

country  rich . to  thus  remind  Yale  of  the  truest  hero  in  her  lists 

and  her  most  beautiful  and  precious  gift  to  the  Country.” 


Dr.  Munger  had  been  led  to  write  this  sermon  on  Hale  by 
a  talk  I  had  had  with  him  about  Hale  and  about  MacMonnies’ 
statue  of  Hale,  erected  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  in  1893. 
I  wanted  to  see  a  statue  to  Hale  on  the  Old  Campus  which 
knew  him  as  a  Yale  undergraduate, — to  place  him  before  the 
students  of  to-day.  For  my  part,  I  had  been  enlisted,  as  a 
small  boy,  in  the  cause  of  Hale  by  reading  over  and  over  in 
one  of  my  school  “Readers,”  such  as  were  in  common  use  half 
a  century  ago,  Francis  Miles  Finch’s  poem  beginning,  “To 
drum-beat  and  heart-beat  A  soldier  marches  by;  There  is 
color  in  his  cheek,  There  is  courage  in  his  eye,  Yet  to  drum¬ 
beat  and  heart-beat  In  a  moment  he  must  die.” 

The  idea  of  a  statue  to  Hale  on  the  Yale  Campus  therefore 
appealed  to  me  very  strongly,  and  one  evening — I  think  in 
the  fall  of  1898,  though  it  may  have  been  in  the  early  winter 
months  of  1899 — I  unfolded  to  Dr.  Munger,  in  his  study,  a 
plan  that  I  had  worked  out  to  this  end.  He  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  idea  that  he  readily  agreed  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Yale  Corporation.  The  records  of  that  body  show 
that  on  March  16,  1899: 
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“The  following  preamble  and  resolution  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Munger  were  adopted  and  voted,  viz : 

“In  view  of  a  movement  among  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
to  place  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  upon  the  College  Square, 

“Voted,  that  the  movement  has  the  approval  of  the  Corporation,  and 
that  a  Committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  to  report  plans  of  action  to  this  body. 

“The  following  persons  were  subsequently  appointed  to  constitute  said 
Committee :  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Professor  Weir,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Munger,  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Merwin,  of  New  Haven,  Morris  W.  Seymour, 
Esq.,  of  Bridgeport,  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  George  D. 
Seymour,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Norwich, 

and  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Welch,  of  New  Haven. 

* 

Professor  Weir  soon  resigned,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Professor  John  Henry  Niemeyer. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  four  members  of  this  Committee  were 
not  Yale  men,  since  the  aim  was  to  make  the  project  of  a 
statue  to  Hale  a  State  as  well  as  a  College  affair;  the  former 
aspect  of  the  project  was  talked  over  at  great  length  with 
Dr.  Munger,  since,  viewed  in  another  light,  the  project  was 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  bring  the  State  and 
the  College  much  closer  together  than  they  had  been  in  the 
past,  or  are  at  present.  I  personally  had  the  promise,  for 
instance,  of  some  subscriptions  from  Connecticut  men  who 
were  in  nowise  affiliated  with  the  College.  Though  we  had 
but  few  meetings  of  the  Committee,  a  great  amount  of  work 
was  done,  largely,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  Dr.  Munger  and  myself. 

From  that  memorable  first  “Hale”  evening  in  Dr.  Munger’s 
study,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1910,  Dr.  Munger’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  project  never  flagged,  and  was  the  subject  of  constant 
conversation  between  us.  The  attempt  of  a  self-appointed 
sculptor  to  put  his  own  design  on  the  Campus  led  to  long 
delays  and  the  statue  was  not  finally  erected  until  1914,  six¬ 
teen  years  after  the  inception  of  the  idea.  It  was  my  hope 
all  along  that  Dr.  Munger  might  make  the  address  at  the 
unveiling,  but  he  had  then  “passed  on,”  and  when  the  time 
came,  I  strongly  opposed  any  dedicatory  exercises.  Thus  it 
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happened  that  Hale  took  his  place  again  in  the  College  Yard, 
close  to  his  old  quarters,  with  no  heralding.  Dr.  Munger, 
could  he  have  then  spoken,  would  have  acclaimed  Hale  as  “the 
truest  hero  in  her  [Yale’s]  lists,  and  her  most  beautiful  and 
precious  gift  to  the  Country.” 


LVIII. 


THE  MUNGER  TABLET  IN  THE  YALE 
BICENTENNIAL  BUILDINGS. 

Many  years  ago — I  cannot  tell  how  many — I  was  placed 
with  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger  (1830-1910,  Yale 
1851)  and  Governor  Baldwin  upon  the  Tablet  Committee  of 
the  United  Church.  Dr.  Munger  was  interested  in  tablets 
and  in  the  exceedingly  difficult  art  of  writing  memorial 
inscriptions,  and  was  fond  of  discussing  both  subjects.  I  first 
learned  of  the  tablets  in  the  Bruton  Church  near  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  from  him.  His  interest  in  memorial  tablets  appears 
in  his  reference  to  the  subject  in  his  farewell  sermon,  delivered 
Sunday,  April  28,  1901,  and  printed  under  the  significant  title, 
“The  Municipal  Church.”  I  foresaw,  of  course,  that  follow¬ 
ing  a  well-established  precedent,  a  tablet  must  some  day  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  United  Church,  and  I  dragooned 
him  into  posing  in  the  winter  of  1898-1899  for  Mr.  Frank 
Crawford  Boardman,  a  gifted  young  graduate  from  the  Yale 
Art  School,  and  at  that  time,  if  I  remember,  instructor  in 
modeling  in  the  School.  Mr.  Boardman  recalls  that  Dr. 
Munger  left  his  studio  one  day,  after  a  sitting,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  that  elected  Dr.  Hadley  president 
of  Yale  University.  This  was  on  May  25,  1899.  But  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  Boardman  and  desirous  of 
doing  anything  that  would  help  him  forward  in  his  career, 
Dr.  Munger  would  hardly  have  consented  to  pose  for  the 
young  sculptor.  I  followed  the  work  with  great  interest  and 
was  well  pleased  with  the  result.  The  finished  model  was 
stored  in  the  Art  School,  where  it  was,  of  course,  seen  by 
Professor  Weir,  then  Director  of  the  School.  After  Dr. 
Munger’ s  death  in  January,  1910,  and  before  I  thought  the 
time  ripe  to  bring  the  matter  of  having  the  tablet  cast  and 
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set  up  in  the  Church  to  the  attention  of  the  Society’s 
Committee,  I  learned,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  Prof.  Weir 
had  secured  it  from  Mr.  Boardman  for  the  University.  I 
was  disappointed  not  to  have  the  tablet  go  into  the  Church 
in  pursuance  of  my  original  design,  but  I  recognized  its 
suitability  for  erection  as  the  memorial  of  the  University 
to  one  of  her  most  gifted  and  honored  sons.  The  tablet 
was  dedicated  November  18,  1910,  and  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  corridor  adjacent  to  Woolsey  Hall.  A  reproduction 
of  it  will  be  found  at  the  back  of  this  book.  Subsequently, 
I  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Society’s  Tablet  Committee  in 
having  a  marble  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  Munger  designed 
and  executed  for  the  Church  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White. 


LIX. 


ALEXANDER’S  PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  WEIR. 


“Those  portrait-painting,  portrait-eating  eyes  of  thine” 

— Emerson  to  Carlyle,  1839. 

Since  this  volume  is  largely  the  record  of  a  failure, — the 
failure  of  my  effort  to  induce  New  Haven  to  adopt  City  Plan¬ 
ning, — I  have  faith  to  believe  that  my  readers  (if  I  ever  have 
any)  will  not  cavil  at  the  inclusion  here  among  my  “miscel¬ 
laneous  works”  of  another  project  that  was  not  a  failure. 
I  mean  Alexander’s  portrait  of  Professor  Weir,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  a  small  group 
of  his  friends  and  a  larger  group  of  his  students,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  retirement  in  June,  1913,  from  the  directorship  of 
the  School, — the  first  Art  School  in  the  world  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  University  as  a  part  of  its  educational  policy, — 
which  he  had  then  served  for  forty-four  years  as  director. 
I  count  the  portrait  among  my  “miscellaneous  works,”  because 
I  originated  the  idea  and  myself  secured  the  co-operation  and 
services  of  Mr.  Alexander,  and  put  the  project  “over.”  Since, 
moreover,  the  canvas  is,  in  itself,  a  notable  example  of  the 
work  of  one  of  the  foremost  American  painters  in  the  field  of 
portraiture,  as  well  as  an  important  document  in  the  history 
of  the  Art  School,  I  feel  that  the  story  of  how  it  all  happened 
may  be  of  public  interest  and  not  out  of  place  in  a  volume 
mainly  concerned  with  New  Haven  affairs. 

Before  I  ever  came  to  New  Haven,  I  had,  of  course,  known 
of  Professor  Weir  as  the  painter  of  “The  Gun  Foundry” 
(1866),  and  “The  Forging  of  the  Shaft”  (1868),  and  soon 
after  I  came  here  in  1883,  I  made  his  acquaintance.  From 
that  time  forward  until  he  removed  to  Providence  in  1914, 
I  was  the  recipient  of  constant  “polite  attentions”  at  his  hands 
and  was  a  frequent  visitor  both  to  his  studio  in  the  Art  School 
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and  to  his  charming  and  hospitable  home  on  Trumbull  Street. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Graduates  Club,  I  arranged  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  paintings  in  the  club  house,  then  on  Chapel  Street, 
as  well  as  an  exhibition  of  the  etchings  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Julian  Alden  Weir,  also  a  valued  friend,  and  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  all  American  artists.  It  was  in  his  studio,  while  he 
was  at  work  on  his  seated  figure  of  President  Woolsey,  now 
in  the  “College  Yard”  (as  the  “Campus”  was  called  down  to 
about  1870),  that  I  was  first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
modeling. 

Professor  Weir  was  greatly  interested  in  my  City  Planning 
project.  He  had  the  vision  to  see  the  value  of  it  to  New 
Haven,  if  adopted,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  launching 
of  the  campaign,  he  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  lectures  were  given  in  the  Art  School  in 
December,  1908,  and  January,  1909,  and  my  belief  is  that, 
up  to  that  time,  no  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  with 
speakers  of  anything  like  the  prominence  of  those  secured  by 
Professor  Weir,  had  been  given  in  this  country.  The  names 
of  the  lecturers,  with  the  subjects  and  dates  of  their  lectures, 
were  as  follows : 

December  3,  1908,  Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  “Civic  Improvement  in  the  United  States”; 

December  10,  1908,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  A.  I.  A.,  S.  A.  R.,  “Grouping  of 
Public  Buildings”; 

December  17,  1908,  Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  A.  I.  A.  (of  Carrere  &  Hast¬ 
ings),  “Civic  Improvement  as  to  Parks,  Streets  and  Buildings”; 

January  21,  1909,  Mr.  Walter  Cook,  Trustee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  “Some  Considerations  in  Civic  Improvement”; 

January  28,  1909,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  landscape  architect, 
“Parks  and  Civic  Improvements” ; 

February  4,  1909,  Mr.  Charles  Howard  Walker,  A.  I.  A.,  “Embellish¬ 
ment  of  Cities.” 


The  public  had  to  be  told  who  these  lecturers  were,  what 
they  stood  for  and  how  the  gospel  they  preached  bore  upon 
my  campaign,  then  under  way  for  the  adoption  by  New  Haven 
of  city  planning.  It  fell  to  me  not  only  to  prepare  “copy”  to 
herald  them,  to  see  that  their  lectures  were  reported,  but  also 
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to  extend  hospitality  to  them  while  here.  How  I  found  the 
time  for  all  these  activities  is  more  than  I  can  now  understand. 

Further  reference  to  these  lectures  will  be  found  on  pages 
51-52  of  this  book.  The  lectures  were  well  attended  and  it 
certainly  was  no  fault  of  Professor  Weir  that  the  community 
was  not  more  deeply  aroused  by  them  to  the  meaning  of  City 
Planning. 

My  obligations  to  Professor  Weir  and  my  personal  feeling 
toward  him  naturally  led  me  to  desire  that  some  suitable  memo¬ 
rial  of  him  should  be  placed  in  the  Art  School,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  its  head.  The  subject  was  considerably  on  my  mind, 
and  so  it  happened  that  one  morning — it  must  have  been  in 
the  forepart  of  1912 — I  awoke  with  a  project  which  I  seemed 
to  have  worked  out  in  my  sleep.  It  was  none  other  than  to 
have  a  portrait  of  Professor  Weir  painted  by  John  W. 
Alexander,  then  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  to  be  presented  to  the  Art  School  at  the  time  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weir’s  retirement  as  its  director.  It  was  an  ambitious 
project,  but  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  put  it  through. 
That  very  morning,  as  I  remember,  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Hadley 
and  laid  the  project  before  her,  winning  her  warm  approval  of 
it  at  once.  I  then  laid  the  project  before  Mrs.  Weir,  who 
was  likewise  delighted  with  it,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
us  that  nothing  more  should  be  said  about  it.  It  was  to  be 
kept  a  secret  from  Professor  Weir  until  Mr.  Alexander  had 
been  seen  and  commissioned  and  his  honorarium  provided  for. 

The  next  step,  then,  was  to  enlist  the  interest  of  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  get  him  to  agree  to  paint  the  portrait.  Fortunately, 
an  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  before  him  soon  presented 
itself.  I  was  in  the  way  of  meeting  him  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Century  House  in  New  York  and  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  of  which  we  were  fellow 
directors,  and  he  had  invited  me  on  one  occasion  or  another 
to  his  studio.  As  it  happened,  we  both  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Federation  on  June  3,  1912,  and  after 
the  meeting  I  laid  my  project  before  him.  He  made  me 
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happy  by  falling  in  with  it  at  once,  although  he  was  at  this 
time  at  the  very  height  of  his  great  reputation,  and  had  more 
orders  for  portraits  than  he  could  possibly  execute, — was,  in 
fact,  receiving  eight  thousand  dollars  for  such  a  portrait  as  I 
had  in  mind.  I  told  him  that  in  a  college  community  like  that 
of  New  Haven,  we  could  not  well  raise  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  portrait,  especially  as,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Professor  Weir  himself  to  accept 
any  contributions  to  the  painting  that  were  not  gladly  made. 
I  should  rather,  I  said,  abandon  the  enterprise  than  have  it  go 
forward  on  any  basis  requiring  pressure  on  anyone.  Mr. 
Alexander  accepted  my  point  of  view  and  said  that,  on  account 
of  his  own  friendship  for  Professor  Weir  and  his  respect  for 
him  as  a  painter  and  an  educator,  he  would  be  delighted  to 
undertake  the  picture.  He  even  agreed  to  undertake  it  con 
amove,  for  any  sum  I  could  raise  in  my  own  way,  but  said 
that  his  time  was  already  so  much  taken  up  with  commissions 
on  hand  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  make  the  painting  of  the 
portrait  contingent  upon  Mr.  Weir’s  coming  to  sit  for  him  at 
Onteora,  where  he  spent  his  summers  and  where  he  had 
recently  built  a  large  studio. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  story  is  told  in  the  following  letter : 


July  3,  1912. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander : 

Just  a  month  ago  today  I  spoke  to  you  about  painting  a  portrait  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weir  to  commemorate  his  long  connection  with  the  Yale  Art  School, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  director  and  which  he  organized  and  developed 
upon  the  Titus  Street  Foundation.  You  said  that  you  would  accept  the 
commission  with  pleasure  and  paint  the  portrait  con  amove,  and  suggested 
that  the  best  time  for  you  to  do  it  would  be  in  July  or  August  at  Onteora, 
where  I  understand  you  have  a  large  studio.  We  could  make  no  plans  for 
your  honorarium  until  we  learned  whether  or  not  you  could  undertake  the 
work,  and  since  I  saw  you  our  plans  have  ripened  but  slowly  on  account 
of  the  annual  Commencement  upheaval,  now  happily  over.  Last  night  Mr. 
Burton  Mansfield  telephoned  me  to  “go  ahead” — that  he  had  done  his  part. 
Accordingly,  I  went,  after  dinner,  over  to  see  Professor  Weir  who  lives 
very  near  to  where  I  do.  He  was  at  home,  and  was  quite  overwhelmed 
when  I  disclosed  the  plan.  Mrs.  Weir  had  known  of  it  for  months,  but 
had  not  breathed  a  word  of  it  to  him,  and  he  was  completely  surprised  and 
more  pleased  and  touched  than  I  can  say.  I  told  him  how  cordially  you 
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received  my  proposition  and  he  replied  that  nothing  was  more  like  you,  and 
that  nothing  would  please  him  more  than  to  have  “Alexander  paint  the 
portrait.”  Mrs.  Weir  was  fairly  beaming  with  pleasure  as  we  talked  it 

over.  She  agreed  with  me  in  claiming  that  it  should  be  a  large  canvas, 

portraying  Mr.  Weir  in  cap  and  gown,  while  he  modestly  said  that  it  should 
be  small.  As  I  told  you,  we  want  a  large  canvas  showing  Mr.  Weir  in  cap 
and  gown — an  official  portrait  of  Mr.  Weir  as  Founder  and  Director  of 
the  Art  School. 

Mrs.  Weir  said  that  they  could  come  to  Onteora  at  any  time  now,  depen¬ 
dent  on  your  convenience,  and  I  said  I  would  write  you  and  ask  you  to 

write  him  at  once,  stating  j^our  wishes.  You  may  wish  to  run  up  here 

before  you  begin,  to  see  the  gallery  where  the  finished  canvas  will  hang, 
and  perhaps  to  look  at  possible  accessories,  background,  etc.  If  you  decide 
to  come,  I  hope  I  may  see  you,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  at  luncheon, 
or  to  “dine  and  sleep.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  George  Dudley  Seymour. 

Mr.  John  W.  Alexander, 

120  East  63d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir  soon  went  to  Onteora,  where  the 
portrait  was  painted  during-  the  next  few  weeks,  though  not 
entirely  finished  until  sometime  in  the  fall. 

On  December  3d — six  months  to  a  day  from  the  date  when 
I  first  approached  Mr.  Alexander  on  the  subject — he  invited 
me  to  his  studio  to  see  the  finished  portrait.  No  painter  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  could  have  received  me  with  more  grace 
and  charm  than  did  Mr.  Alexander,  though,  as  I  remember  it, 
his  studio  was  as  bare  as  theirs  were  crowded  with  “proper¬ 
ties.”  While  viewing  the  portrait  which  I  had  come  to  see,  a 
delegation  of  gentlemen  arrived  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
seemed  hardly  able  to  understand  Mr.  Alexander’s  refusal  to 
accept  a  ten  thousand  dollar  commission  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  a  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
About  the  room  were  several  large  canvases  in  progress,  and 
I  was  interested  in  all  of  them,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Alexander’s 
recommendations  to  the  Cleveland  delegation,  but  my  chief 
interest,  of  course,  was  centered  upon  the  portrait  of  Professor 
Weir,  which  I  had  come  from  New  Haven  to  see.  As  much 
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as  I  admired  it,  I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
in  it,  and  I  fear  that  he  saw  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  My 
disappointment,  of  course,  was  not  in  the  handling  or  in  the 
likeness,  but  in  the  pose.  My  own  visualization  had  been  of 
a  standing  portrait  of  Mr.  Weir,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  staircase  of  the  Art  School,  where  he  would  continue 
to  receive  guest  and  student  with  the  same  distinguished  and 
gracious  air  that  I  had  so  often  witnessed,  always  with  the 
feeling  that  I  was  being  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  the  manners 
of  an  age  that  was  past.  Some  people  we  visualize  as  sitting, 
some  as  standing.  Mr.  Weir  I  could  only  think  of  as  stand¬ 
ing.  His  fine  figure,  noble  and  gracious  carriage,  always 
reminded  me  of  those  wonderful  soldier-gentlemen  in  the 
“Peace  of  Breda.”  Mr.  Weir  seemed  to  me  at  his  best  when 
on  his  feet,  and  most  of  his  friends  will  remember  him  so. 
He  preferred  to  stand,  I  think,  and  even  always  wrote  at  a 
high  schoolmaster’s  desk  by  the  window  in  his  studio,  crowded 
with  studio  properties, — dim  canvases,  casts,  rich  furniture, — 
all  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  magic  atmosphere  which  made  the 
visitor  feel  that  he  had  been  transported  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  classical  tradition  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Had  Mr. 
Alexander  seen  him,  year  after  year,  in  the  familiar  setting 
of  the  Art  School,  I  still  think  that  we  should  have  there  now 
a  standing  portrait  of  Professor  Weir;  but  to  this  I  must  add, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Alexander,  that  the  portrait  he  painted  pleases 
me  more  and  more  every  time  I  see  it. 

After  an  hour  or  so  in  the  studio,  I  went  home  with  Mr. 
Alexander  to  luncheon — from  a  large,  bare,  light  studio  to  a 
large,  handsome,  dark  house,  filled  with  treasures  of  paint¬ 
ings.  I  remember  sitting,  during  luncheon,  facing  his  beau¬ 
tiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  so  often  reproduced.  At  the 
table,  he  regaled  me  with  delightful  stories  of  his  early  days, 
in  particular  of  his  experiences  connected  with  painting  the 
portrait  of  Walt  Whitman,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  a  fastidious  man,  and  he  winced  as  he 
rehearsed  the  ordeal  of  Mr.  Whitman’s  afternoon  tea,  when 
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the  diurnal  and  rimy  teacups  were  prepared  for  re-use  by 
nothing'  more  than  knocking'  out  the  tea-leaves  of  the  day 
before.  After  luncheon  we  walked  together  in  the  park,  and 
here  again  Mr.  Alexander  renewed  his  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  Professor  Weir  and  his  work. 

Not  long  before  this  visit  to  Mr.  Alexander’s  studio  to  see 
the  finished  portrait,  I  had  drafted  a  circular  letter,  to  be  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Mansfield  to  the  group  of  “town  and  gown”  friends 
of  Mr.  Weir  whom  we  thought  would  be  pleased  to  contribute 
to  the  undertaking.  Of  that  phase  of  the  matter  I  need  say 
no  more  than  that  the  money  required  was  raised  without  any 
difficulty  whatever.  Two  thousand  dollars  came  from  Mr. 
Weir’s  friends  and  the  remaining  five  hundred  were  collected 
by  Mr.  John  I.  H.  Downes  and  Mr.  George  H.  Langzettel, 
from  Mr.  Weir’s  students  past  and  present  in  the  Art  School. 

The  canvas  was  formally  presented  on  June  3d  at  the  annual 
Commencement  of  the  Art  School,  Mr.  Mansfield  making  the 
presentation  address.  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  Washington  at 
the  time,  but  on  my  return  I  wrote,  under  date  of  June  6th, 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  to  let  him  know  how  cordially  the  picture 
had  been  received  and  how  greatly  it  was  admired.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  said : 

“As  the  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise,  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  with  its  outcome,  and  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  obligations  under 
which  you  have  placed  all  of  Mr.  Weir’s  friends  by  your  generosity  in  the 
matter,  and  by  your  mastery  of  your  art.” 

A  few  days  later  I  sent  him  Mr.  Mansfield’s  check  covering 
his  honorarium. 

The  canvas,  measuring  44  x  54,  is  thinly  painted  in  tones 
of  gray  and  black  on  the  rough  absorbent  canvas  which  Mr. 
Alexander  habitually  used.  Mr.  Weir  is  represented  in  his 
academic  gown,  wearing  a  master’s  hood,  with  its  lining  of 
Yale  blue.  At  the  right,  on  the  wall,  hangs  a  print  of  Velas¬ 
quez’s  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Whistler 
introduced  a  picture  in  the  same  way  in  his  famous  portrait 
of  his  mother.  The  canvas  is  almost  without  color  except  in 
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the  head,  which  is  not  only  solidly  constructed  but  has  fine 
qualities  of  likeness  and  character  interpretation.  The  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  head  and  figure  is  broad,  serene  and  graceful,  with 
that  elevation  of  style  characteristic  of  the  great  tradition  of 
English  portrait  painting. 

The  other  day  I  went  up  to  the  Art  School  to  look  again  at 
the  canvas,  well  placed  and  lighted  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
staircase  of  the  Art  School.  I  confess  that  I  felt  like  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  upon  having  had  such  a  happy  inspiration 
that  morning  in  the  forepart  of  1912  in  my  house  on  Bradley 
Street,  and  on  having  been  able  to  bring  at  least  this  project 
to  success. 


LX. 


THE  MCLAUGHLIN  MEMORIAL  BOOKPLATE. 


(First  printed  in  “Ex  Libris,”  Vol  i,  No.  2,  October,  1896,  and  now  revised.) 


The  McLaughlin  Memorial  Bookplate  was  prepared  for 
books  given  as  prizes  for  excellence  in  English  composition, 
under  a  fund  raised  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Edward  Tomp¬ 
kins  McLaughlin,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1893  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belle  Lettres  in  Yale  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1883. 

The  plate  at  once  suggests  its  memorial  character.  Within 
the  main  tablet,  a  superimposed  smaller  tablet  contains  the 
dedicatory  inscription.  The  space  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
main  tablet  provides  for  the  autograph  signature  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  holding  the  office  at  the  time  the  prize 
is  awarded,  the  name  of  the  prize-winner,  and  the  date.  The 
Roman  chalice  in  a  rayed  nimbus,  above  the  dedicatory  tablet, 
represents  the  Holy  Grail,  and  stands  both  for  Mr.  McLaugh¬ 
lin’s  interest  in  the  Arthurian  Legends,  and  for  the  richly  spiri¬ 
tual  side  of  his  own  life.  To  friends,  who  knew  of  his  feeling 
for  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  it  will  recall  the  line  he  so 
loved  to  quote  from  “La  Saisaiz,” — “Only  grant  my  soul  may 
carry  high  through  death  her  cup  unspilled.”  On  either  side 
of  the  chalice  and  nimbus,  on  a  ribbon  twined  in  and  out 
through  beautiful  foliations,  is  the  line  “Think  clear,  feel  deep, 
bear  fruit  well,”  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  “Progress,” — 
perhaps  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  favorite  line  of  modern  verse.  He 
felt  that  it  came  nearer  to  expressing  the  heart  of  the  best 
of  modern  thought  than  any  line  he  knew;  and  he  hoped  some 
day  to  see  it  carved  upon  one  of  the  College  buildings.  The 
Seal  of  the  College,  placed  centrally  below  the  dedicatory  tablet, 
identifies  the  plate  with  the  University. 
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Mr.  French’s  task  in  designing*  this  plate  was  made  a  very 
difficult  one  by  the  necessity  of  giving  prominence  to  two  sepa¬ 
rate  inscriptions,  but  he  proved  equal  to  it,  and  has  produced 
a  plate  fresh,  simple,  direct  and  of  almost  classic  elegance. 
In  enrichment  of  foliation  Mr.  French  is  certainly  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  one,  unless  it  be  by  Sherborn,*  the  English 
Master  of  Ex  Libris. 

The  two  prizes  given  each  year  are  paid  in  money,  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  prize-winners  draw  from 
the  custodian  of  the  “copper”  as  many  prints  of  the  bookplate 
as  they  have  bought  books,  which,  after  insertion  in  the  books, 
are  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University.  The  books 
thus  become  association  books  of  life-long  interest  to  the  prize¬ 
winners,  as  well  as  memorials  to  a  gifted  teacher  of  Yale  and 
a  rare  spirit. 

Note — In  a  volume  so  plentifully  besprinkled,  as  this  one,  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  apologies  are  superfluous,  and  I  make  none.  But  to  explain 
my  inclusion  of  this  article  and  the  illustration  of  the  plate  in  question,  I 
may  state  that  I  first  proposed  the  fund  as  a  memorial  to  my  friend,  helped 
to  raise  it,  commissioned  Mr.  French  to  execute  the  plate,  and  supplied 
the  data  for  its  design.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  plate  may  fairly  be 
classed  among  my  “miscellaneous  works,”  and  I  feel  that  my  “Friendship’s 
Garland”  would  be  incomplete  without  a  tribute  to  my  friend  of  “lost 
years.” 


The  book-plate  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  printed  on  the  same  page  with  the  McLaughlin 
Memorial  plate,  was  executed  in  1901  by  Mr.  French  on  my 
order  when  I  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Society.  In 
this  design  Mr.  French  imposed  the  seal  of  the  Society  upon 
a  mass  of  richest  foliations.  Mr.  French  himself  thought 
highly  of  this  plate  as  a  specimen  of  his  art. 


*  Charles  William  Sherborn,  b.  in  London  14th  June,  1831,  d.  there  12th 
Feb.,  1912. 


LXI. 


SOME  ALLEGED  WASHINGTON  SILVER  EXHIB¬ 
ITED  1906  AT  THE  OLD  SOUTH  MEETING 
HOUSE:  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A 
CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN 
“COLD  ROAST  BOSTON.” 


“Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again.” 


The  following  letter  signed  Veritas,  written  by  the  compiler, 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  July  24th, 
1906 : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Boston  I  happened  into  the  “Old  South  Meeting- 
House”  and  after  admiring  the  interior,  began  an  examination  of  the  relics 
— hardly  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  their  reliquary,  but  it  was  always  so. 
The  less  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  relic,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  reliquary. 
In  a  case  of  plate  glass  I  found  a  collection  of  Washington  relics.  These 
were  ticketed  as  having  been  bought  from  Mrs.  Fannie  Washington  Finch, 
a  grandniece  of  General  Washington.  I  knew  Mrs.  Fannie  Washington 
Finch  very  well.  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Augustine  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  therefore  a  great-grandniece  of  President  Washington.  In  this 
respect  the  tickets  are  all  incorrect.  The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 
the  relics  in  the  case  is  a  silver  bowl.  The  ticket  reads — “Used  in  the 
christening  of  George  Washington  and  the  two  preceding  generations  of  his 
family.  Bought  from  his  grandniece,  Mrs.  Fannie  Washington  Finch.” 
The  design  of  the  bowl,  its  surface  texture,  and  a  certain  mechanical  quality 
about  its  lines  at  once  aroused  my  suspicions.  As  Washington  was  born  in 
the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  bowl  would  have  to  go  back  at 
least  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  have  been  used  in  chris¬ 
tening  two  prior  generations  of  Washington’s  family.  The  bowl  has  no 
hammer  marks  that  I  could  see,  but  has  a  sort  of  mechanical  regularity  of 
form,  as  already  mentioned,  and  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  maker’s  marks. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  piece  out  of  the  case,  but  was  told 
by  a  lady  attendant  that  the  bowl  was  not  marked.  My  own  conclusion 
was  that  the  piece  was  an  early  nineteenth  century  piece,  to  which  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  having  been  used  as  a  christening  bowl  in  the  Washington  family 
had  been  attached  in  good  faith  by  Mrs.  Finch.  The  Washington  family 
was  a  large  family,  and  did  not,  by  any  means,  stop  buying  furniture  and 
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silver  with  the  death  of  the  illustrious  first  President,  and  hence  much  con¬ 
fusion.  Later  the  same  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  varied 
and  remarkably  beautiful  collection  of  American  silver  just  placed  on  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  one  case  I  found  a  bowl 
corresponding  in  form,  in  size,  in  decoration,  and  in  surface  texture,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  to  the  purported  christening  bowl  of  the  Washingtons  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting-House,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  bowl  on  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  museum  is  furnished  upon  its  upper  edge  with  a  sort  of  open¬ 
work  border.  This  museum  bowl  was  ticketed  “Westphal,  about  1810.”  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  purported  Washington  bowl  was  made 
by  the  same  maker.  It  is  unlikely  Washington’s  christening  bowl  should 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  city  of  Washington  if  its  title  could  be  read 
clear. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  also,  that  the  Washington  spoons  exhibited  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting-House,  were  never  used  by  Washington,  but  are  of  later 
date  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  I  think  this  will  also  appear  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  some  spoons  in  the  collection  in  the  museum.  New  Eng¬ 
land  calls  on  Boston  for  accuracy;  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  demand  it. 
May  I  not  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  investigated? 

The  next  time  Mr.  Buck,  the  American  authority  on  old  silver,  visits 
Boston,  he  should  be  invited  to  examine  this  so-called  Washington  silver  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting-House. 

Veritas. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  what  had 
taken  me  to  Boston.  My  visit  to  the  “Old  South”  was  only 
incidental,  but  when  I  saw  exhibited  there  a  silver  bowl, 
apparently  of  early  nineteenth  century  workmanship,  ticketed 
as  the  christening  bowl  “of  George  Washington  and  the  two 
preceeding  generations  of  his  family,”  I  was  moved  to  make 
inquiries.  Bad  manners  are  almost  always  attributed  to  the 
critic,  and  were  in  this  case  later  attributed  to  me,  but  the 
obligation  of  public  museums  to  make  correct  attributions  is 
perfectly  definite,  and  the  duty  of  the  public  to  call  attention 
to  incorrect  ones  seems  to  me  equally  definite.  The  attendant 
who  showed  me  the  silver  was  entirely  courteous,  but  I  rather 
thought  she  had  “doubts  and  fears”  of  her  own  about  it.  At 
any  rate  she  was  most  guarded  in  her  talk,  but  perhaps 
that  was  only  because  the  custodian  of  the  particular  silver  in 
question  was  then  absent  on  her  vacation.  I  was  told  that  my 
comments  would  be  brought  to  her  attention  when  she  returned. 
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At  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  I  again  raised  the  question  of 
the  bowl  and  spoons  at  the  ‘‘Old  South,”  and  again  met  with 
reticent  replies.  Enough  was  said,  however,  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Museum  experts  shared  my  view  that  both  bowl  and 
spoons  were  of  nineteenth  century  manufacture.  I  was  to 
learn  later  that  the  bowl  had  for  that  reason  been  rejected  for 
the  Museum  exhibition. 

My  letter  to  the  Transcript  was  sent  July  13th.  Under  date 
of  the  1 6th  the  Editor  wrote  me  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir  :  As  you  see  by  the  enclosed,  we  have  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
about  the  Old  South  silver.  We  shall  take  the  matter  up  again  on  the  23d, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  report  results  to  you.” 

The  enclosure  was  the  following  letter : 

“20  Beacon  St.,  July  14 — My  dear  Miss  - :  I  am  very  glad  you 

submitted  to  me  the  letter  from  the  hypercritical  New  Haven  man.  From 
an  inquiry  at  the  Old  South  I  learn  that  when  he  made  his  rather  fussy 
inspection  there  only  four  days  ago  he  was  told  that  the  custodian  of  this 

particular  Washington  silver  (Miss  - )  had  just  left  for  her  fortnight’s 

vacation,  but  that  immediately  upon  her  return  he  could  have  definite  infor¬ 
mation  from  her  on  his  points.  In  rushing  to  print,  therefore,  he  shows 

great  discourtesy  to  Miss  -  and  the  Old  South  Committee — By  your 

leave  I  will  retain  his  letter  until  Miss  - ’s  return  (July  23),  and  upon 

the  basis  of  the  information  she  will  gladly  supply,  you  can  act  according  to 
your  wisdom. 

Yours  truly,  —  - - - —  • - . 

I  suppress  the  proper  names,  and  remark  only  that  this 
letter  was  signed  by  a  member  of  the  Old  South  Committee. 

Presumably  “the  custodian  of  this  particular  Washington 
silver,”  upon  returning  from  her  vacation,  did  supply  the 
promised  information  and  upon  that  basis  the  Editor,  acting 
according  to  his  wisdom,  retrieved  my  letter  and  printed  it 
next  day.  But  neither  the  deeply  affronted  Committee  man 
nor  the  Custodian  of  “this  particular  Washington  silver,”  com¬ 
municated  with  “the  hypercritical  New  Haven  man.” 

My  object  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  public  by  a 
letter  to  the  Transcript,  was  to  attract  to  the  silver  at  the  “Old 
South”  the  attention  of  unprejudiced  outside  experts  who 
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might  be  visiting  Boston  to  see  the  collection  of  silver  then  on 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  it  was,  affording  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison, — a  great  aid  in  settling  the  question  I  had  raised. 
On  August  3d  I  received  a  letter,  dated  at  Boston,  from  a 
recognized  expert  (whose  name  I  still  prefer  to  conceal), 
saying : 

“You  are  undoubtedly  correct  in  your  assumption  that  the  silver  never 
belonged  to  Washington.  ******  Both  Buck  and  Halsey  place  them 
[the  spoons]  as  1810.  The  bowl  is  undoubtedly  the  same  date.” 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  silver  remained  on  exhibition 
at  the  “Old  South” — the  spoons  as  Washington’s,  the  bowl 
as  his  and  two  generations  earlier.  Considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  ensued.  I  even  wrote  to  the  owner  of  the  silver 
but  obtained  no  satisfaction.  It  was  at  about  this  point  in  the 
train  of  events  that  I  rehearsed  to  a  local  authority  of  the 
highest  reputation,  my  thankless  efforts  to  help  truth  rise.  He 
smiled  sympathetically,  and  said,  in  effect,  “You  seem  to  be 
up  against  ‘Cold  Roast  Boston’.”  And  he  was  right  as  usual. 
It  was  clear  by  this  time  that  Boston  had  no  intention  of  accept¬ 
ing  correction  from  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  but  the  views 
expressed  in  my  letter  to  the  Transcript  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  highest  authorities,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  seeing 
them  flouted. 

Consequently,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  I  wrote  to  the 
owner  of  the  silver,  stating  as  before  that  I  wished  to  see  the 
matter  settled,  and  intimating  this  time  that  I  could  no  longer 
promise  to  keep  silent — no  longer  suppress  the  evidence. 

The  bowl  was  now  promptly  sent  to  New  York  and  there 
submitted  to  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones  and  Mr.  R.  T.  H. 
Halsey,  a  trio  of  the  greatest  experts  on  the  subject  of  early 
American  silver.  One  of  them  placed  the  date  of  the  bowl 
(which  is  unmarked)  as  late  as  1820;  another  agreed  with 
the  Boston  expert  who  was  commissioned  by  the  owner  to  take 
the  bowl  to  New  York,  that  it  was  not  made  before  1800. 
The  bowl  which  had  so  long  been  ticketed  in  the  “Old  South” 
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as  “Used  in  the  christening  of  George  Washington  and  the 
two  preceding  generations  of  his  family”  was  never  replaced 
in  its  case  in  the  historic  old  meeting-house. 

Why  the  Old  South  Committee  should  have  suffered  “this 
particular  Washington  silver”  to  remain  on  exhibition  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House  with  its  original  attributions  which 
I  questioned,  after  the  silver  had  been  rejected  by  the  experts 
who  passed  on  the  silver  gathered  for  the  exhibition  then  on 
view  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  question  the  Old 
South  Committee  has  left  unanswered. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  than  by  quoting  from 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  poem  “The  Battle-Field”  : 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again: 

Th’  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 


LXII. 


FINE  FACADES- WEAK  SIDES  AND  ENDS. 

f 

I  wonder  how  many  admirers  and  observers  of  our  Colonial 
architecture  have  noted  the  weakness  of  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  buildings,  as  compared  with  their  facades.  The  latter 
almost  unfailingly  exhibit  composition,  scale,  and  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  design,  while  the  former  do  not.  I  have 
never  seen  any  reason  for  this  stated,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  “Builders’  Guides”  and  “Builders’ 
Assistants” — like  the  books  of  Asher  Benjamin.  These  books 
do  not  pretend  to  teach  the  principles  of  design,  but  only  to 
furnish,  in  a  sense,  ready-made  designs  and  rules  for  execut¬ 
ing  them.  An  examination  of  the  plates  in  such  books  shows 
that  a  large  percentage  of  them  present  facades,  and  facades 
alone.  In  other  words,  the  carpenter  and  builder  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  faqade  to  copy,  but  he  was  obliged  to  originate 
the  designs  for  the  sides  and  ends  of  his  buildings,  and,  being 
untrained  in  the  art  of  designing,  he  generally  failed  as 
signally  with  his  sides  and  ends  as  he  succeeded  with  his 
facade. 


LXIIl. 


THE  SNUFF-BOX  OF  ST.  ELI:  A  LITTLE-KNOWN 
PORTRAIT  OF  YALE’S  GREAT  EARLY  BENE¬ 
FACTOR  AND  PATRON  SAINT— AN 
ANTIQUARIAN  ADVENTURE. 


“Fatally  one  fell  into  the  sink  of  history — antiquarianism” 

“The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,”  p.  221. 

«• 

One  day  last  summer,  having  occasion  to  consult  material 
in  the  University  Library  in  connection  with  an  article  on  Hale 
and  Andre,  I  happened,  as  I  had  often  done,  to  re-examine 
the  case  containing  miscellaneous  Yale  memorabilia,  but 
then  for  the  first  time  my  eye  fell  upon  a  small  snuff-box, 
which  I  was  told  was  the  snuff-box  of  Elihu  Yale.  Given  per¬ 
mission  to  examine  it,  I  found  it  an  oval  silver  box,  substan¬ 
tially  3/4/r  long*  2H"  wide  and  U>"  deep,  with  a  dull,  brownish 
cover  mounted  in  a  molded  silver  rim  or  bezel.  When  held 
to  the  light,  the  cover  proved  to  be  tortoise  shell,  somewhat 
splintered  and  clumsily  reinforced  by  two  thin  silver  plates, 
but  what  was  of  transcendent  interest,  it  bore  a  profile  portrait 
in  low  relief  of  Elihu  Yale,  carved  upon  the  inside  of  the  shell, 
while  the  outside  was  similarly  carved  with  his  arms  (I  had 
not  known  that  the  Yales  were  armigerous).  The  back  of  the 
box  proper  is  embellished  with  some  rude,  pseudo-heraldic 
ornamentation  and  the  date  “1755,”  while  its  edge  bears  two 
inscriptions,  in  open  Roman  letters,  reading  respectively: 

Gub.  Elihu  Yale  Effig.  &  Armor. 

Coll.  Yal.  Ex.  Dono.  Praes.  Stiles. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fourth  portrait  of  St.  Eli  in  the  possession 
of  the  University,  not,  of  course,  unknown,  but  never  repro¬ 
duced  and,  in  a  sense,  lost  sight  of.  The  others  are,  first,  the 
familiar  portrait  in  the  Yale  Dining  Hall,  painted  by  Zeeman 
in  1717,  and  presented  to  the  College  in  1789  by  Dudley  Long 
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North,  M.P.,  great-grandson  and  last  surviving  descendant  of 
Governor  Yale;  second,  the  portrait  of  Governor  Yale  with 
his  black  servant,  in  the  Corporation  Room  in  Woodbridge 
Hall,  bought  in  1910  from  Eden  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Eden 
Lodge,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  England,  and  presented  to  the 
University  by  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Sr. ;  and  third,  the 
portrait  of  Governor  Yale  with  a  dressy  young  man,  also  from 
the  Eden  Collection,  presented  in  1913  by  Alexander  S. 
Cochran  (Yale  1896)  to  the  Elizabethan  Club,  in  whose  house 
it  now  hangs.  The  Eden  family  had  scant  traditions  regard¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  two  canvases  purchased  from  the  Eden 
Collection,  and  neither  of  them  is  signed.  Both  pictures 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  painted  by  the  same  hand,  and 
Professor  Woolsey  is  inclined  to  date  them  about  1700- 1701. 
The  snuff-box  portrait  differs  from  the  others  in  showing  the 
profile,  which,  if  neither  classical  nor  distinguished,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  its  period. 

President  Stiles’  diary  answers  the  question  of  how  Yale 
College  came  into  possession  of  the  snuff-box.  Under  date  of 
May  1,  1788,  is  the  following  entry: 

May 

1.  Began  Examina  of  the  Classes.  This  day  I  bought  of  Caleb 
Cook,  Esq.  of  Wallingford  an  antique  silver  Snuff  Box  of  the  East  India 
Governor  Yale.  The  Turtle  shell  was  neatly  &  elegantly  charged  with  the 
Governors  Head  in  alto  Relievo,  and  his  Coat  of  Arms.  I  gave  fourty 
shilRs  for  it ;  and  do  now  deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  Yale  as  a  Memorial 
of  its  principal  Benefactor.  Gov.  Elihu  Yale  was  born  in  New  Haven 
Apr.  5,  1648.  At  aet  10,  he  went  to  Engld — aet.  30  to  the  E.  Indies,  where 
lived  20  y.  &  was  made  Gov.  of  S1,  George — &  after  his  Return  to 
London  became  Gov.  of  the  Lond.  E.  Ind.  Compy.  He  died  July  8,  1721, 
aet.  73,  and  is  buried  on  the  family  Estate  at  Wrexham  or  Plas  yn  Yale 
in  Wales.*  In  1755  Major  Elihu  Hall  of  Wallgfd  bro’t  from  Engld  this 
Snuff  Box  presented  by  some  of  the  Governors  family  to  Mr.  Yale  of 
Wallingfd . 

*  These  details  regarding  Governor  Yale  are  somewhat  inaccurate.  He 
was  bom  in  or  near  Boston,  several  years  after  the  family  had  left  New 
Haven.  He  was  taken  to  England  in  1652,  and  went  to  India  in  1672, 
returning  in  1699.  He  held  no  public  office  afterwards.  He  is  buried  in 
the  parish  churchyard  in  Wrexham. 

( The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  ed.  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  Vol.  Ill,  315-316,  and  footnote.) 
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Commenting  upon  this  entry,  Mr.  Dexter  says : 

It  would  appear  from  President  Stiles’  entry  in  his  diary  that  Major 
Hall,  of  Wallingford,  on  a  visit  to  England  in  1755,  made  a  point  of  seeing 
members  of  Governor  Yale’s  family  there.  Other  members  of  the  family 
were  then  living  in  Wallingford,  and  the  box  was  apparently  given  to  Mr. 
Hall  to  present  to  a  member  of  the  Wallingford  family  on  his  return 
home.  The  date  “1755”  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  doubtless  refers  in  some 
way  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Elihu  Hall’s  visit  to  England. 


Just  how  the  box  passed  into  the  possession  of  Caleb  Cook, 
Esq.,  also  of  Wallingford,  from  whom  President  Stiles  bought 
it,  is  not  known,  but  Cook  was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town, 
for  many  years  a  magistrate,  and  we  may  be  confident  that  any 
representations  made  by  him  to  President  Stiles  regarding  the 
relic  were  dependable.  President  Stiles  was  a  “good  sport” 
to  pay  so  large  a  sum  as  “fourty  shillings”  for  it, — a  consider¬ 
able  sum  in  1789.  The  box  contains  neither  maker’s  marks 
nor  hall  marks,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  silversmith 
is  decidedly  crude,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  souvenirs  of  Governor  Yale  in  the 
possession  of  the  University.  Hence  this  notice  of  it.  Mr. 
Keogh  courteously  detailed  a  member  of  the  Library  staff  to 
escort  the  snuff-box  to  expert  photographers  (Messrs.  Simonds 
&  Meyer),  who  made  several  negatives  of  it,  one  of  which  is 
reproduced  at  the  back  of  this  book.  How  this  portrait  of 
Elihu  Yale  ever  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Dr.  (now  Canon) 
Stokes,  I  cannot  imagine.  But  for  him,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Yale  University  would  to-day  possess  either  of  the  portraits 
of  Governor  Yale  which  now  hang  in  Woodbridge  Hall  and  in 
the  Elizabethan  Club. 

Since  Elihu  Hall  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
snuff-box  portrait,  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  the  Zeeman 
portrait  was  secured  for  Yale  “By  the  kind  offices  and  address 
of  Samuel  Broome,  Esq.,  Mcht.  of  this  City,”  as  noted  by 
President  Stiles  in  his  diary.  Broome  was  then  living  in  the 
Water  Street  mansion,  built  in  1771  by  Ralph  Isaacs  (Yale 
1761),  the  Tory,  a  Christianized  Jew,  who,  about  1778,  retired 
to  his  farm  on  Cherry  Hill,  Branford,  now  the  property  of 
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Louis  Sagal,  who  has  rechristened  it  “Sagalou,” — a  racial 
conjunction  of  ownership,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  Cap¬ 
tain  Broome  (I  wish  I  knew  more  about  him)  should  be  listed 
as  a  Yale  benefactor,  since  he  secured  for  Yale  the  portrait 
now  so  well  known  as  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  the  name. 
The  “Yale  Lit”  would  not  be  the  same  without  that  stocky, 
bewigged  figure  on  its  cover. 

But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  snuff-box  of  Elihu  Yale  which 
inspired  this  bit  of  antiquarianism.  It  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
the  Yale  University  Library  by  all  who  are  curious  about  this 
souvenir  of  a  snuff-taking  age  or  disposed  to  dip  (the  simile 
is  apt)  into  that  “sink  of  history — antiquarianism.” 


LXIV. 


A  LETTER  DATED  NEW  HAVEN,  JULY  11,  1774, 
FROM  JAMES  HILLHOUSE  TO  HIS  YALE  CLASS¬ 
MATE,  NATHAN  HALE,  NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME  PRINTED,  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  AC¬ 
COUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  PLAYS  PRODUCED 
BY  YALE  UNDERGRADUATES, 

AND  MANY  DIGRESSIONS. 

On  the  day  before  Easter  Sunday  (April  8,  1928),  the 
postman  left  an  envelope  at  my  door  containing  what  I  had 
long  sought — a  copy  of  a  letter  written  July  1 1,  1774,  by  James 
Hillhouse  (1754-1832,  Yale  Coll.  1773),  then  reading  law  in 
New  Haven,  to  his  friend  and  classmate,  Nathan  Hale,  then 
teaching  school  in  New  London.  These  young  men,  both 
destined  to  have  their  names  written  on  the  scroll  of  history, 
were  at  this  time  nineteen  years  old.  The  “embattled  farmers’ ’ 
were  not  to  fire  at  Lexington  “the  shot  heard  round  the  world” 
until  the  next  year,  but  Hillhouse,  ending  in  a  high  strain  of 
patriotism,  declares  to  Hale  that  “Liberty  is  our  reigning  topic” 
— this  in  New  Haven  in  July,  1774!  The  letter  accompanying 
the  copy  gave  me  free  permission  to  use  it  in  this  book,  in 
which  it  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.  What  an  Easter 
present  to  an  antiquary  compiling  a  book  on  New  Haven  and 
a  life-long  student  of  Hale’s  story! 

I  can  picture  Hale,  the  ruddy,  athletic  young  school-teacher, 
smiling  and  again  frowning  as  he  reads  and  re-reads  the  letter 
at  his  rude  high  schoolmaster’s  desk  in  his  little  schoolhouse 
(still  piously  preserved)  over  there  in  New  London;  now  he 
folds  it  carefully,  and  having  done  so,  turns  it  over  and,  with 
a  meditative  air,  endorses  it  in  his  clear,  flowing  but  thrifty 
hand.  What  he  wrote  upon  it  then,  viz.,  James  Hillhouse, 
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N.  H.  July  nth,  is  what  gives  it  its  chief  value  to-day,  so  rare 
and  so  sought  for  is  anything  bearing  so  much  as  a  stroke  of 
his  quill  pen — that  pen  which  he  was  so  adept  in  fashioning, 
as  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Elisha  Bostwick  (1748-1834),  of 
New  Milford,  has  told  us  in  the  wonderful  picture  he  drew  of 
our  hero  in  his  reminiscences  of  his  own  soldiering  in  the 
War  of  Independence  (pp.  423-424). 

The  history  of  the  letter,  from  the  time  Hale  received  it  at 
New  London  one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  years  ago  up  to  the 
time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner,  would  be 
fascinating  to  all  collectors  of  autograph  material,  if  I  could 
here  trace  it  through  the  hands  of  its  successive  owners,  that 
is  to  say,  members  of  his  father’s  household,  collectors,  dealers, 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  present  day,  but  that  undertaking  must 
be  left  to  another  time,  when,  peradventure,  I  may  attempt  to 
trace  so  much  of  Hale’s  correspondence  as  I  am  able  in  a 
long-projected  “Documentary  Life  of  Hale,”  which,  alas,  I 
may  not  now  be  “spared”  to  compile ! 

It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that  this  particular  letter 
from  Hillhouse  to  Hale  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (1828-1919),  a  member  of  that  famous 
family  of  Irish  patriots  which  gave  Robert  Emmet  (hanged 
1803)  to  the  belated  cause  of  freedom  in  Ireland.  One  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  Dr.  Emmet,  ruminating  over  his  treasure  after 
the  manner  of  all  true  collectors,  associated  the  similar  tragical 
ending  by  hanging  of  the  two  men — was  conscious  of  the 
dreadful  parallel.  From  whom  or  when  Dr.  Emmet  secured 
the  letter  I  do  not  know,  but  of  course  it  originally  came  from 
the  hands  of  Hale’s  family  in  Coventry.  Dr.  Emmet  used  it 
in  extra-illustrating  a  book  which  was  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  some  few  years  ago  by  the  American  Art  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  this  sale,  the  book  was  bought  by  the  dealer  who 
sold  it  to  the  present  owner,  who  has  courteously  given  me 
permission,  as  above  stated,  to  use  it  in  this  book  on  New 
Haven,  our  beautiful  and  historic  city,  which  owes  so  much 
to  Hillhouse  and  which  must  always  have  been  associated  by 
Hale  with  the  happiest  years  of  the  brief  span  of  his  life. 
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Hillhouse  One  of  Hale's  “Principle  Correspondents ” 

The  Hillhouse  letter,  around  which  this  article  is  being 
written,  is  the  only  surviving  letter,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
writer,  of  the  correspondence  between  Hale  and  Hillhouse. 
Barring  a  few  strictly  family  letters,  the  private  papers  of 
Hillhouse  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  with  them  Hale’s 
letters  to  him,  if  perchance  Hillhouse  preserved  them,  which  is 
unlikely.  Few  of  Hale’s  correspondents  kept  his  letters  to 
them,  not  dreaming  that  fame  awaited  him.  Hale,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  bred  (a  family  passion)  to  be  orderly  and 
to  that  gift  or  training  or  whatever,  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  so  many  letters  addressed  to  him.  But  many  of  his  papers 
(what  proportion  of  them  I  cannot  say)  thus  carefully  folded 
and  “backed”  by  him,  were  destined  to  be  so  widely  scattered 
and  cherished  in  private  and  public  collections,  that  to  sever¬ 
ally  trace  them  has  now  become  a  great,  if,  indeed,  not  an 
impossible  task. 

As  many  pieces  of  the  whole  body  of  Hale’s  papers  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  family  after  his  death  as  were  haply 
kept  together ,  now  form  the  so-called  Hale  Papers  in  the 
archives  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  Hartford. 
That  collection  numbers  forty-three  items,  of  which  thirty 
are  letters  to  Hale  but  not  one  by  him — in  his  handwriting. 
The  remaining  thirteen  pieces  are  of  later  date  and  bear 
in  one  way  or  another  on  Hale’s  story.  Among  those  thirty 
letters  to  Hale,  not  one  was  written  by  Hillhouse,  though 
it  would  appear  that  sez'eral  letters  from  Hillhouse  to  Hale 
were  among  his  papers  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  letter 
in  hand  from  Hillhouse  to  Hale  is  doubtless  one  of  them. 
Other  letters  from  Hillhouse  to  Hale  may  also  have  survived 
the  “wreck  of  time”  and  may  yet  turn  up.  I  hope  so,  since 
Hillhouse  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of 
our  State  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  his  friendship  with 
Hale.  It  is  true  that  Hillhouse  is  not  mentioned  by  Hale  in 
his  diary  which,  however,  only  covers  (with  several  breaks) 
the  dates  between  and  including  September  23,  1775,  and 
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August  23,  1776,  the  last  entry  having  been  made  three  weeks 
before  he  voluntarily  entered  the  enemy’s  lines  as  a  spy  at 
the  behest  of  General  Washington. 

Nathan  and  Enoch  Hale  (1753-1837)  and  James  Hilllhouse 
were  Yale  classmates,  fellow  members  of  Linonia,  the  ranking 
college  fraternity  of  the  time,  and  intimate  friends.  Enoch 
stopped  with  Hillhouse  when  he  visited  New  Haven  after  their 
graduation  in  1773,  and  it  is  likely  that  when  Nathan  came 
back  he  also  was  Hillhouse’s  guest. 

My  belief  that  Hale  had  preserved  a  number  of  letters 
written  to  him  by  Hillhouse  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  a 
letter  written  9  January,  1836,  by  Deacon  Jasper  Gilbert 
(1785-1856),  of  Coventry,  to  Cyrus  Parker  Bradley  (1818- 
1838,  Dartmouth  College  1837),  a  rarely  gifted  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  young  undergraduate  student  at  Dartmouth  College,  who 
was  at  the  time  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a  life  of 
Hale. 

Here  I  digress  to  state  that  back  in  1835-6  Deacon  Jasper 
Gilbert,  then  the  postmaster  (1826-1837)  of  Hale’s  native 
Coventry,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  town  and  a  member 
of  Hale’s  family  circle  (he  had  on  21  April,  1825,  married 
Hale’s  grandniece,  Elizabeth  Hale  Rose),  on  the  solicitation 
of  Bradley  carefully  collected  from  Hale’s  surviving  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbors  the  facts  of  his  story  as  they  knew 
them,  and  embodied  them  in  a  series  of  three  letters,  respec¬ 
tively  dated  at  Coventry,  November  7,  1835 ;  January  9,  1836; 
and  May  7,  1836,  to  Bradley.  These  three  letters  constitute, 
in  effect,  Hale’s  first  biography.  They  represent  Hale  as  his 
own  family  circle  knew  him  and  are,  therefore,  of  correspond¬ 
ing  evidential  value  and  import.  So  much  impressed  am  I 
by  them  that  I  plan  to  print  and  annotate  them  at  another  time, 
together  with  Bradley’s  letter  of  24  April,  1837,  to  Chauncey 
Howard  (1812-1891,  Amherst  College  1835),  Hale’s  grand¬ 
nephew,  a  grandson  of  his  sister  Joanna  (1764-1838),  who 
married  Dr.  Nathan  Howard  (1764-1838,  Hon.  M.D.  Yale 
1818),  of  Coventry  and  spent  her  long  life  in  Coventry,  living 
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after  her  marriage  in  a  house  still  standing  on  South  Street  not 
far  from  the  Hale  homestead  where  she  was  born. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  Deacon  Gilbert,  who  came 
nearer  to  original  sources  of  information  bearing  on  Hale’s 
story  than  anyone  who  ever  wrote  about  him,  reported  to 
Bradley  in  his  letter  of  January  6,  1836,  that  he  could  discover 
nothing  “respecting  his  [Hale’s]  calculations  on  matrimony.” 
Hale’s  sister  Joanna  was  then  living  and  consulted,  and  if  her 
brother  Nathan  had  become  engaged  to  his  stepsister,  Mrs. 
Alice  (Adams)  Ripley,  when  she  [Joanna]  and  the  young 
widow  were  both  members  of  her  father’s  household,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Joanna  would  not  have  known  about  such  an 
engagement.  It  was  some  years  later  that  the  story  of  such 
an  alleged  engagement  was  given  to  Stuart  by  Alice’s  grand¬ 
daughter  by  her  second  husband. 

Bradley’s  letters  to  Gilbert  were  not  preserved,  but  it  is  clear 
from  Gilbert’s  replies  that  they  consisted  in  large  part  of 
questions  propounded  to  Gilbert,  who  directed  his  inquiries 
in  the  Hale  family  circle  and  in  the  neighborhood  so  as  to 
answer  Bradley’s  questions  responsively  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  do  so.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  Bradley,  at  a  venture, 
addressed  his  first  letter  simply  to  the  “Postmaster  at  Coventry, 
Conn.,”  and  thus  by  chance  hit  upon  the  one  person  in  the 
community  best  able  to  collect  information  for  him,  since 
Gilbert,  in  addition  to  being  the  village  postmaster  and  so 
knowing  everyone  and,  almost  perforce,  much  of  everyone’s 
affairs,  was  in  fact  a  member  by  marriage  of  Hale’s  own 
family  circle. 

The  passage  in  Gilbert’s  letter  of  January  9,  1836,  to 
Bradley,  containing  the  reference  to  James  Hillhouse,  is  as 
follows : 

It  would  seem  that  there  might  'be  found  some  of  the  letters  which  he 
[Hale]  wrote  after  uniting  with  the  Army  among  his  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents  embracing  as  they  did  many  of  the  first  men  of  our  State  that  would 
be  extremely  interesting.  I  give  you  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of 
his  principle  correspondents.  Gilbert  Saltingstall  [Saltonstall],  John  Hal- 
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lam,  Edward  Hallam,  Timothy  Green,  Thomas  Fosdick  of  New  London,  Ct., 
Ebenezer  Williams  of  Wethersfield  and  James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven. 

There  are  many  letters  from  those  gentlemen  [Italics  mine]  among  the 
few  papers  of  Capt.  Hale  which  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  written 
mostly  after  he  joined  the  army  and  they  are  generally  in  answer  to  letters 
written  by  him.  From  the  contents  of  these  letters  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  his  to  which  those  were  answers  must  have  been  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing.  Whether  any  of  them  are  now  in  existence  or  can  be  found  is  to  me 
unknown.  If  they  could  be  found  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  greatly 
add  to  the  interest  of  your  contemplated  biography. 


From  the  foregoing  quotation  we  learn  that  there  were 
many  letters  [to  Hale]  from  those  gentlemen,  i.e.,  Hale’s 
“principle  correspondents ”  one  of  whom,  says  Gilbert,  was 
James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven.  Gilbert’s  language  warrants 
the  inference,  I  think,  that  several  letters  from  Hillhouse 
to  Hale  were  among  the  letters  preserved  by  Hale  and  found 
among  his  effects  after  his  death,  and  that  these  were  before 
Gilbert  at  least  when  he  wrote  his  letters  of  November  7,  1835, 
and  January  9,  1836,  to  Bradley.  Hillhouse’s  letter  to  Hale 
in  hand,  i.e.,  of  July  11,  1774,  is  probably  one  of  them,  as  I 
have  already  suggested. 

Some  years  after  Bradley  began  collecting  data  for  a  “Life 
of  Hale,”  Isaac  W.  Stuart  (1809-1861,  Yale  Coll.  1828),  of 
Hartford,  published  (1856)  his  engaging  but  not  always 
dependable  “Life  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  The  Martyr  Spy 
of  the  American  Revolution,”  in  which  he  states  of  Hale: 

“He  formed  many  college  friendships,  and  they  lasted  till  his  death — with 
James  Hillhouse,  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Roger  Alden,  John  P[alsgrave] 
Wyllys,  Thomas  Mead,  Elihu  Marvin  and  others  his  classmates,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  an  intimate  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived”  (pp.  20-21). 


It  will  be  noted  that  James  Hillhouse  heads  Stuart’s  list  of 
Hale’s  correspondents,  confirming  Deacon  Gilbert’s  statement 
that  Hillhouse  was  one  of  Hale’s  “principle  correspondents.” 
Unfortunately,  Stuart  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement 
quoted  above — an  over-statement,  it  seems  to  me,  but  Stuart 
was  rhetorical  before  he  was  critical.  Just  when  Stuart  began 
to  collect  material  for  his  “Life  of  Hale”  I  cannot  say.  It 
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is  known  that  in  1848  he  failed  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  data 
collected  by  Bradley. 

The  papers  accumulated  by  Stuart  in  preparing  to  write  his 
“Life  of  Hale”  (see  his  comprehensive  preface  to  it)  have 
disappeared.  His  daughter,  Miss  Isabel  Winthrop  Stuart, 
who  died  just  the  other  day,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  them. 
All  inquiries  regarding  them  have  proved  fruitless.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  Stuart  destroyed  all  of  his  papers  sometime 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his 
“Life  of  Hale.”  He  died  in  1861. 

We  cannot  now  determine,  therefore,  upon  what  evidence 
Stuart  based  the  statement  that  Hillhouse  was  one  of  Hale’s 
correspondents — whether  upon  an  examination  of  Gilbert’s 
letters  to  Bradley,  upon  letters  to  Hillhouse  which  he  saw  but 
which  have  now  disappeared,  or  upon  sources  of  information 
which  perished  with  him. 

If  by  some  magic  all  of  the  existing  letters  by  and  to  Hale 
could  be  assembled  and  persuaded  to  tell  their  life-histories, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  century  and  a  half,  what  a  saga  we  should 
have,  and  could  the  shade  of  each  writer  be  summoned  to  hold 
his  or  her  letters  in  shadowy  hands,  what  a  company  there 
would  be,  gentle  and  simple. 


Hillhouse’ s  Letter  of  July  11,  1774,  to  Hale ,  then  Teaching 

School  in  New  London 

After  this  digression  I  turn  once  more  to  Hillhouse’s  letter 
to  Hale.  The  letter  is  just  such  a  letter  as  a  young  man  of 
to-day,  but  a  year  out  of  college,  would  write  to  a  classmate 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  during  four  years  at  Yale. 
It  necessarily  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  Hale  and 
Hillhouse  lived,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  such  of 
us  as  cherish  the  local  tradition,  since  it  concerns  Hale  and 
Hillhouse  before  the  wings  of  fame  had  so  much  as  brushed 
either  of  them. 
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JAMES'  HILLHOUSE  TO  NATHAN  HALE. 

Dear  Sir  New  Haven  July  the  nth  1774 

How  to  account  for  your  Lon  [Long]  silence  I  know  not,  It  cant  be 
you  did  not  know  the  place  of  my  abode ;  or  that  your  Letters  would  not 
be  acceptable.  It  is  Impossible  you  should  have  so  soon  forgot,  that  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  old  Friend  Jacob — The  only  reason  then, 
is  becaus  [sic]  you  Thought  me  unworthy  your  notice,  which  I  can  hardly 
believe,  but  must,  unless  you  soon  clear  up  the  point;  which,  I  hope,  you 
will  be  able  to  do  to  to  [to  duplicated ]  satisfaction — But  least  you  should 
be  tempted  to  retort  what  I  have  sayed  upon  myself,  I  will  save  you  the 
trouble  by  telling  you  I  should  have  wrote  many  months  ago,  had  I  known 
where  to  have  found  you — One  while  I  heard  you  was  keeping  scool  at 
Windsor,  &  had  prepared  a  letter  to  send  you ;  at  another  you  was  at  Provi¬ 
dence;  &  very  lately  at  New  London — &  thus  you  post  about  the  world, 
&  nobody  is  able  to  find  you,  forming  to  yourself  new  Friends  and  acquain¬ 
tance,  who  in  length  of  time  may  Root  out  old  ones — 

The  Friendship  which  subsisted  between  us  when  at  Colledge,  I  should 
think  sufficiant  [jtc]  to  warrant  a  Correspondance — I  am  sure  it  was  sincear 
on  my  part — what  can  be  more  pleasing,  since  our  Collegiate  Life  is  at  an 
end,  than  to  embrace  the  only  Remaining  method  of  enjoying  each  others 
Thoughts;  for  tho’  we  shant  be  able  to  comprehend  half  we  want  to  say  in 
this  narrow  Compass  of  a  Letter,  yet  we,  or  at  least  I,  sail  [shall]  reap 
much  Pleasure  &  advantage  from  a  Correspondance  with  you. 

The  study  of  the  Law  I  find  to  be  a  very  Intricate  and  difficult  study,  that 
Requirs  much  Labour  &  Patience — I  now  wish  I  had  improved  my  time  to 
better  advantage  when  at  Colledge. 

Liberty  is  our  reigning  Topic,  which  loudly  calls  upon  every  one  to  Exert 
his  Tallants  &  abilities  to  the  utmost  in  defending  of  it — now  is  the  time 
for  heroes — now  is  the  time  for  great  men  to  immortalize  their  names  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  Country,  and  grace  the  annals  of  America  with 
their  Glorious  Deeds. 

You  are  now  living  in  my  Native  Country,  Instilling  into  the  tender 
minds  of  youth,  the  early  seeds  of  Virtue  and  Piety,  which  I  hope  is  very 
agreable  to  you — I  should  take  pleasure  in  seeing  you  there — Alden  is 
engaged  in  the  same  business  with  yourself — Wyllys  is  the  man  of  Pleasure, 
and  applys  himself  intirily  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  for  which  you 
know  he  has  an  Insatiable  Thirst. 

All  other  Friends  are  well — I  am  Sr. 

Your  sincear  Friend 
&  affectionate  Clasmate 

James  Hillhouse 


To  Nathan  Hale 

[Addressed :] 

To 

Nathan  Hale,  A.  B. 
at 

New  London 

[Endorsed  in  Hales  hand:] 
James  HillHouse  [jtc] 
N.  H  July  11th 
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Hillhouse  begins,  “How  to  account  for  your  Long  silence  I 
know  not,”  thus  chiding  Hale  for  not  writing  him.  Hale  was 
but  a  poor  correspondent,  though  he  received  and  wrote  many 
letters.  His  brother  Enoch,  his  Yale  classmates  Hillhouse, 
Alden,  and  Marvin,  and  his  comrades  in  arms,  John  Hallam 
and  George  Hurlburt,  all  chide  him  for  not  replying  to  their 
letters.  They  forgave  him  but  could  not  forbear  complaints 
which  he  disarmed  by  admitting  the  fault  and  claiming  that 
he  had  reformed  (see  p.  259-261).  The  fact  is,  Hale  was  not 
only  a  poor  correspondent  but  not  a  first-rate  letter-writer. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  sober-minded,  too  literal.  At  any  rate,  his 
existing  letters  want  that  lightness  of  touch  indispensable  to 
familiar  correspondence  of  the  first  order.  Hillhouse,  too,  was 
a  serious  person  but  his  reference  to  himself  as  “old  Friend 
Jacob”  suggests  a  background  of  redeeming  raillery. 

Hillhouse  continues : 

One  while  I  heard  you  was  keeping  scool  at  Windsor,  &  had  prepared 
a  letter  to  send  you;  at  another  you  was  at  Providence;  &  very  lately  at 
New  London — &  thus  you  post  about  the  world,  &  nobody  is  able  to  find 
you,  forming  to  yourself  new  Friends  and  acquaintance,  who  in  length  of 
time  may  Root  out  old  ones — 

Hale  never  taught  school  in  Windsor  nor  in  Providence. 
This  may  be  mere  bantering  on  the  part  of  Hillhouse,  or  it 
may  be  that  he  had  quite  lost  sight  of  Hale  since  their  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Yale  some  ten  months  before  this  letter  was  written, 
when  Hale  was  teaching  in  New  London  as  the  preceptor  of 
the  Union  School,  of  which  the  proprietors  were  among  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  place.  In  his  letter  of  September 
24,  1774,  to  his  uncle,  Major  Samuel  Hale  (1718-1807,  Harv. 
Coll.  1740),  of  Portsmouth,  Hale  says,  “I  have  a  school  of 
32  boys,  about  half  Latin,  the  rest  English.”  (Johnston,  pp. 
49-50.)  In  his  letter  of  November  30,  1774,  to  Dr.  Eneas 
Munson  (1734-1826,  Yale  Coll.  1753),  of  New  Haven,  he 
wrote,  “I  have  a  school  of  more  than  thirty  boys  to  instruct, 
about  half  of  them  in  Latin;  and  my  salary  is  satisfactory. 
During  the  summer  I  had  a  morning  class  of  young  ladies — 
about  a  score — from  five  to  seven  o’clock.”  (Johnston,  p. 
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177.)  What  a  tribute,  that  last,  to  the  handsome  young  col¬ 
legian  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  winning  personality ! 

After  graduation  from  Yale  in  September,  1773  (Hillhouse 
was  graduated  at  the  same  time),  Hale  paid  a  visit  (on  horse¬ 
back,  of  course)  to  his  uncle,  Major  Samuel  Hale  (he  served 
in  the  Old  French  War)  who  was  then  conducting  a  Latin 
School  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  leading  school  in  that  Colony. 
On  his  way  going  to  or  coming  from  Portsmouth,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  Hale  stopped  to  visit  his  relatives  in  New¬ 
bury,  his  father’s  boyhood  home,  and  perhaps  in  Beverly, 
where  the  fine  parsonage  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  Rev. 
John  Hale  (1636-1700,  Harv.  Coll.  1657),  is  still  standing 
and  cherished  as  an  ancient  fabric  of  great  interest  as  well  as 
on  account  of  its  association  with  the  Hale  name. 

Returning  home,  Hale  engaged  to  teach  school  at  East  Had- 
dam  on  the  Connecticut  River,  where  he  taught  from  some 
time  in  October  or  November,  1773,  until  early  in  1774.  Short 
as  was  his  sojourn  there,  he  captivated  all  hearts.  Says  Mrs. 
Hannah  (Green)  Pierson,  “Everybody  loved  him  he  was  so 
sprightly,  intelligent  and  kind,  and  withal  so  handsome.” 
(Stuart,  pp.  22-3.) 

After  four  years  at  Yale,  with  all  of  its  distractions  and 
lively  companionships,  Hale  seems  to  have  thought  East  Had- 
dam  dull,  a  place  of  virtual  exile.  To  Thomas  Mead  (1755- 
1775),  a  Yale  classmate,  he  wrote  (the  original  letter  may  be 
seen  in  the  Yale  University  Library)  on  May  2,  1774,  “I  was, 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in  East  Haddam  (alias  Modos),  a 
place,  which  I  at  first,  for  a  long  time  [he  could  not  have 
taught  there  above  four  or  five  months] ,  concluded  inaccessible, 
either  by  friends,  acquaintance  or  letters.”  (Johnston,  p.  175.) 
William  Robinson  (1754-1825,  Yale  1773),  another  Yale 
classmate,  writing  from  Windsor  January  20,  1774,  takes  a 
“crack”  at  “Modos”  as  an  outlandish  place,  opening  his  letter 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  .  I  have  just  recd  yours  of  Day  after  Thanksgiving;  from  which 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  you  are  yet  in  this  Land  of  the  living, 
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or  removed  to  some  far  distant,  &  to  us  unknown  region;  but  thus  much 
I  am  certain  of,  that  if  you  departed  this  Life  at  Modos,  you  stood  but 
a  narrow  chance  for  gaining  a  better ; 

(Johnston,  p.  208.) 

East  Haddam,  on  “the  River,”  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
was  doubtless  isolated  during  the  winter  season,  but  it  was  a 
thriving  town,  boasted  good  society  and  was  so  far  from  being 
benighted  that  the  remarks  made  by  these  boys,  deprived  of 
college  companionships,  must  not  be  taken  seriously.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  about  Hale’s  life  in  “Modos,”  but  we  are  not 
surprised  to  discover  that  he  found  time  for  a  romance,  for 
love-making.  Of  that  particular  romantic  episode  nothing 
remains  but  some  doggerel  verses  in  his  handwriting  now 
owned  (the  draft  only)  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Who  the  young  woman  was  no  one  knows.  Hale  did  not 
reveal  the  names  of  his  inamoratas — a  gallant  gentleman! 
Had  he  dated  his  doggerel  verses  (but  when  were  lovers  atten¬ 
tive  to  dates?)  we,  who  are  so  much  interested  in  every  chapter 
of  his  brief  history,  would  have  known  just  when  he  quit  East 
Haddam  for  New  London,  where  he  was  teaching  when  Hill- 
house,  on  July  ii,  1774,  wrote  the  letter  around  which  this 
discursive  history  is  being  written. 

At  this  time  Hillhouse,  destined  to  be  the  most  illustrious, 
save  Hale,  of  the  Yale  Class  of  1773,  was  living  in  New  Haven 
and  reading  law  with  his  uncle,  James  Abraham  Hillhouse 
(1730-1775,  Yale  Coll.  1749),  of  New  Haven,  then  living 
in  the  stately  mansion  which  he  had  built  in  1762,  long 
known  in  greatly  altered  form  as  “Grove  Hall,”  demolished 
in  1925.  Hillhouse  was  born  in  Montville  (a  play  on  the 
family  name)  near  New  London,  on  October  21,  1754,  and 
was,  therefore,  some  seven  months  older  than  Hale.  He  was  a 
son  of  Hon.  William  Hillhouse  (1728-1816)  and  Hannah 
Griswold  (a  sister  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme), 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  (1687-1740), 
the  founder  of  the  American  family  of  the  name.  Of  an 
ancient  though  untitled  family  long  established  near  London- 
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derry  in  Ireland,  the  Rev.  James  had  come  to  America  soon 
after  taking-  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Our  James  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  James  Abraham  Hill- 
house,  when  seven  years  old  and  brought  up  in  his  family  in 
New  Haven,  for  which  in  his  later  years  he  was  to  do  so  much. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  upbringing  of  the  two  Hale  boys,  Nathan 
and  Enoch,  sons  of  Deacon  Richard  Hale  (1717-1802),  a 
well-to-do  farmer  in  remote  Coventry,  that  on  coming  to 
college  they  found  such  a  friend  in  James  Hillhouse,  bred 
a  gentleman  and  the  inheritor  of  the  best  colonial  traditions 
of  life  and  character. 

Hillhouse  Cast  for  a  Part  in  the  “Beaux  Stratagem” : 

“Tall,  Long-limbed,  with  High  Cheek-bones” : 

His  Portrait  by  Vanderlyn 

Presumably  the  warm  friendship  between  Hale  and  Hill¬ 
house,  evidenced  by  the  latter’s  letter  and  by  Deacon  Gilbert’s 
statement  that  Hillhouse  was  one  of  Hale’s  ‘‘principle  corre¬ 
spondents,”  was  fostered  by  their  common  membership  in  Lin- 
onia.  Curiously  enough,  Hillhouse’s  name  appears  but  three 
times  in  the  minutes  of  the  sixty-eight  meetings  held  between 
their  election  to  membership  on  November  7,  1770,  to  and 
including  the  great  anniversary  meeting  of  April  15,  1773 — 
first,  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  November  7,  1770, 
when,  with  Hale,  he  received  an  election  to  membership; 
second,  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  November  27, 
1771,  in  which  we  read: 

Questn  Brought  in  by  Hillhouse  to  Be  recorded — What  is  the  reason  that 
in  Every  Quadratic  Aquation  the  unknown  Quantity  has  two  Values  or 
Roots? 

Ans.  Because  that  when  it  has  either  the  sign  -J-  or  —  Prefixed  to  it  (in 
which  cases  it  has  two  Different  Values)  Being  Involved  to  the  second 
third  or  any  Proposed  Power  it  Will  Produce  the  same  Quantity  in  one  case 
as  in  the  Other. 

Hillhouse’s  name  appears  for  the  third  and  last  time  in  the 
minutes  of  the  anniversary  celebration  on  April  15,  1772 : 
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The  meeting  was  opened  with  Beauxs  Stretigems,  the  prologue  was 
spoken  by  Aldin  [Roger  Alden  an  intimate  friend  of  Hale’s  and  one  of 
his  correspondents]  then  followed  the  actors  whose  names  are  as  follows 
Lyman,  Cooley,  Billings,  Williams  2^  [Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams,  I755-I777» 
Yale  Coll.  1773,  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s],  Cobb, 
Woodhull,  Williams  iMus,  Hays,  Greenough,  Hale  iMus  [Hale’s  older 
brother  Enoch],  Robinson  [Rev.  William  Robinson,  1754-1825,  Yale  Coll. 
1773,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s],  West,  Kimball,  Hillhouse 
[James  Hillhouse,  the  Patriot,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s],  Mead 
[Thomas  Mead,  a  classmate,  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s].  Then 
as  usual  officers  were  chosen.  Hale  2dus  [Nathan]  was  chosen  Secretary. 

It  is  interesting-  to  find  Hillhouse,  at  this  time  a  stripling  of 
seventeen,  cast  for  a  part  in  Farquhar’s  “Beaux  Stratagem,” 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  plays  of  that  time  and  frequently 
given.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  for  what  part  in  the 
play  Hillhouse  was  cast.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  what¬ 
ever  his  part,  he  was  the  most  striking  figure  on  that  mimic 
stage.  Dr.  Bacon  describes  him  as : 

“Tall,  long-limbed,  with  high  cheek-bones,  swarthy,  lithe  in  motion,  light¬ 
ness  in  his  step  and  strength  and  freedom  in  his  stride,  he  seemed  a  little 
like  some  Indian  Chief  of  poetry  or  romance — the  Outalissi  of  Campbell’s 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming — the  Massasoit  or  King  Philip  of  our  early  history 
as  fancy  pictures  them — so  much  so  that  with  a  kind  of  affectionate  respect 
he  was  sometimes  called,  ‘the  Sachem.’”  (Bacon’s  “Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven,”  i860.) 

What  would  “old  Friend  Jacob”  have  thought  of  being  com¬ 
pared  to  Outalissi,  Massasoit,  and  King  Philip  ? 

Vanderlyn’s  portrait  of  Hillhouse,  painted  in  1816  when  he 
was  in  his  sixty-second  year  and  now  hanging  high  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  library  of  the  manor-house  of  “Sachem’s  Wood” 
in  which  he  died  in  1832,  supports  Dr.  Bacon’s  description  of 
him,  swarthy  with  high  cheek  bones. 

We  are  so  wonted  to  think  of  Hillhouse  as  a  person  of  such 
indefatigable  activity  from  youth  to  age  in  the  public  service — 
as  a  sort  of  congenital  patriot  and  sage — that  it  is  hard  to 
visualize  him  as  a  boy  or  as  boyish,  but  he  was  once  both,  as 
any  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  following  truly 
Baconian  additional  excerpt  from  Dr.  Bacon’s  “Sketch,” 
must  see : 
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“He  [Hillhouse]  was  somewhat  advanced  in  college  life  before  he 
became  properly  conscious  of  his  powers  or  of  the  worth  of  time,  or  practi¬ 
cally  convinced  of  the  importance  of  that  close  application  to  whatever  was 
in  hand,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  The  late  President 
Dwight  [the  first  President  Dwight],  who  was  then  in  college  as  a  tutor, 
tho  not  his  tutor,  had  noticed  him  with  interest,  and,  with  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  youthful  character  which  qualified  the  illustrious  president  to  be 
the  greatest  teacher  of  his  age,  had  seen  in  him  the  elements  of  future 
greatness ;  and  he  by  one  well-timed,  spirited,  affectionate  admonition  and 
appeal,  roused  the  man  in  the  bosom  of  the  unthinking  stripling  and  gave * 
the  country  a  patriot  and  a  sage.”  [Italics  mine.] 


Dwight  himself  knew  what  it  was  to  be  “saved/’  for  was  he 
not,  about  1765,  redeemed  from  vice  by  the  timely  admonition 
of  his  tutor,  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell  (1743-1835,  Yale  Coll. 
1763),  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut.  (Life  of 
Dwight  in  Sparks’  “Library  of  Am.  Biog.” ;  “Sprague’s 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  152-6;  “Memorials 
of  Yale  Men”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Vol.  I,  p. 
47.)  Thus  was  the  old  adage,  “One  good  turn  deserves 
another,”  verified  and  reinforced.  If  Mitchell  redeemed 
Dwight  from  we  know  not  what  folly  and  if  Dwight,  in  turn, 
“roused  the  man  in  the  bosom  of  the  unthinking  stripling” 
named  Hillhouse,  the  nation  and  Connecticut  and  Yale  in 
particular  owe  an  unsuspected  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mitchell, 
whose  own  redemption,  if  any  were  haply  necessary,  is  unre¬ 
corded,  save  perhaps  in  Heaven  above,  to  the  credit  of  someone 
unknown  to  fame.  It  has  been  suggested  that  young  Dwight’s 
feet  slipped  under  a  card  table.  If  peradventure  card-playing 
was  the  vice ‘from  which  as  an  undergraduate  he  was  redeemed 
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by  the  “considerate  and  monitory  regards”  of  Tutor  Mitchell, 
ambition  was  the  vice  of  his  later  years  when  he  “grasped  at 
universal  knowledge.”  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Governor  Baldwin  that  Dr.  Dwight  was  so  disturbed  in  his 
conscience  by  allowing  himself  to  be  gripped  by  the  vice  of 
ambition  that  he  confessed  it  in  a  sermon  which  fairly  stunned 
a  community  accustomed  to  regard  him — the  ‘YEgis  of  the 
Age” — with  awe  if  not  with  affection. 
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Timothy  Dwight ,  James  Hillhouse  and  Nathan  Hale  as 
Playboys  of  the  Western  World 

Hale  and  even  Dwight  and,  of  course,  many  other  favored 

t 

sons  of  the  “Clubb”  took  part  in  plays  which  were  great  occa¬ 
sions  of  student  rejoicing  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
even  as  they  are  now.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  “This  Honorable 
Society”  held  in  Mead’s  room  on  “January  2”?  AD  1771”  “Sir 
Dwight”  (our  Timothy)  was  appointed  to  take  part  “in  acting 
a  Comedy  call’d  the  Conscious  Lovers”  (by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
first  produced  in  1727)  and  “Hale  i~”  (Enoch)  and  “Hale 
2”?”  (Nathan)  and  others  were  appointed  “to  act  a  Farce  call’d 
the  Toy  Shop”  (by  Dodsley,  first  produced  in  1735).  The 
parts  were  not  assigned  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  what 
characters  in  the  plays  Timothy  Dwight  and  Nathan  Hale  were 
to  essay. 

For  some  reason  not  stated  in  the  Linonia  minutes,  the  anni¬ 
versary  exercises  were  this  year  (1771)  postponed  to  June  5th. 
The  minutes  of  that  meeting  make  no  mention  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  “Conscious  Lovers,”  but  the  “Toy  Shop”  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  we  may  assume  that  Hale  took  a  part  in  it.  If  “Sir 
Dwight”  ever  appeared  in  the  “Conscious  Lovers,”  we  may  be 
certain  that  he  was  highly  conscious — he  never  failed  in  that 
part,  if  we  read  his  story  aright,  and  there’s  no  denying  that  it 
is  a  story  of  conspicuous  achievement.  But  it  is  hard  to  visu¬ 
alize  him  as  a  playboy  and  also  hard  to  evoke  a  picture  of  Hill¬ 
house  on  any  other  than  the  civic  stage. 

Hillhouse,  as  we  have  seen,  however,  donned  the  buskins  for 
a  part  in  the  “Beaux  Stratagem,”  put  on  the  boards  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
“this  honorable  Fellowship  Clubb”  on  April  15,  1772.  The 
house  of  Mr.  Brown  has  lately  been  identified  for  me  by  Mr. 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus  as  the  house  designated  as  Mr.  Nesbit’s 
(it  was  painted  red)  on  the  N.E.  corner  of  Church  and  George 
Streets.  (See  Wadsworth’s  Map  of  New  Haven  in  1748.) 
Enoch  Hale,  Thomas  Mead,  Ebenezer  Williams  and  William 
Robinson,  all  intimates  of  Nathan,  were  in  this  cast.  One 
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would  expect  Nathan  to  have  had  a  part  in  every  play,  but  I 
fancy  his  conspicuous  talent  was  forensic,  rather  than  mimic. 
Whatever  the  fact,  he  was  busy  and  having  a  wonderfully 
good  time.  The  Linonia  minutes  are  heavy  with  his  name. 
For  example,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  March  3,  1773, 
record  that  the  Brothers  were  first  entertained  with  a  narrative 
related  by  Hale  2dus;  from  the  minutes  of  the  next  meeting,  on 
March  24th,  we  learn  that  “We  had  beside  the  usual  Exercises 
a  Dialogue  Between  Hale  2dus  &  Mead  on  the  Advantages  of 
attending  the  weekly  meetings.”  At  the  next  meeting,  March 
31st,  “Hale  2d,  Swift  &  Fenn  were  chosen  to  superintend  the 
Affairs  of  the  Anniversary.  The  Dialogue  between  Hale  2d 
&  Mead  was  continued.”  At  the  next  meeting,  April  7th, 
“Hale  2d  was  Chosen  Chancellor  Pro  Tempore.” 

April  13th  following  was  the  great  day  of  the  year  in  the 
annals  of  the  fraternity — the  day  set  apart  for  the  anniversary 
exercises.  In  the  fortnight  succeeding  their  appointment  on 
March  31,  Hale  2d,  Swift  and  Fenn  must  have  “done  them¬ 
selves  proud,”  since  the  exercises  surpassed  any  before  held. 
The  exercises  began  at  eleven  and  concluded  at  five.  In  the 
morning  “the  New  Comedy  entitled  the  West  Indian  was 
represented.”  Observe  that  this  is  referred  to  as  the  new 
comedy.  New  it  was.  Richard  Cumberland’s  comedy,  destined 
to  hold  the  boards  for  some  time,  was  first  produced  in  1771 
and  yet  this  progressive  committee  were  able  to  produce  it  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  early  in  1773.  Quick  work  that ! !  In 
the  afternoon  “An  Epilogue  made  expressly  on  the  occasion  & 
delivered  by  Hale  2d  was  received  with  approbation.”  A 
contemporary  book  of  Linonia  Manuscript  Papers  contains  the 
text  of  a  speech  with  the  caption,  “Valedictory  Oration  by 
Billings,  Anniversary  April  13,  1772,”  and  a  speech  with  the 
caption,  “Valedictory  Oration  answering  to  the  foregoing  by 
Hale  2d.”  The  minutes  themselves  do  not  refer  to  these 
speeches.  Presumably  they  were  delivered  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  held  on  April  15,  1772. 
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The  “Beaux  Stratagem The  “Conscious  Lovers  ”  The 
“ Toy  Shop ”  and  The  “West  Indian” — the  First  Plays 
Known  by  Name  Produced  by  Yale  Undergraduates 

The  four  plays  referred  to  above  are  the  first  fraternity  plays 
ever  produced  at  Yale  which  we  know  by  name , — i.e.,  Far- 
quhar’s  “Beaux  Stratagem”  with  Hillhouse  in  the  cast;  Steele’s 
“Conscious  Lovers”  (perhaps  not  given,  though  projected, 
with  “Sir  Dwight”  in  the  cast)  ;  Dodsley’s  “Toy  Shop,”  with 
Nathan  Hale  in  the  cast;  Cumberland’s  “West  Indian,”  with 
Ebenezer  Williams  and  Mead  in  the  cast.  How  far  we  have 
come  since  those  early  days !  Now  we  have  a  School  of  Drama 
and  a  wonderful  mechanistic  as  well  as  artistic  theatre  to  take 
the  place  of  a  room  in  a  tavern. 

The  four  plays  named  appear  also  to  be  the  first  of  which 
any  record  remains.  The  minutes  for  the  meeting  of  Febru¬ 
ary  6th,  1767,  record  that  “actors  [were]  appointed  for  the 
anniversary.”  This  may  be  the  very  first  reference  to  play¬ 
acting  at  Yale.  Whether  any  play  was  given  following  such 
appointment,  we  do  not  know,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  was 
any  anniversary  celebration,  since  the  next  minutes  to  be 
recorded  are  nearly  two  years  later  when  at  a  meeting  of  “the 
Comt1:  of  this  Honorable  Society”  on  December  15,  1768,  it 
was  voted  that  “the  first  wensday  Eve  in  every  month  there  is 
to  be  a  Commedy  Acted  Every  other  wensday  Eve  there  is  to 
be  Disputes  and  other  Exercises  as  usle.”  April  20,  1769, 
“the  anavarsary  [was]  Celebrated  with  much  Delight”  but 
apparently  there  was  no  play  since  the  minutes  are  silent  on 
the  point.  The  next  year  (1770)  on  February  15th  “a  Play 
[was]  Acted  by  Williams  2d,  Cobb,  Barker  &  Billings”  but 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  fail  to  give  the  name  of  the  play. 
This  year  “the  Anavarsary  was  Celebrated  with  much  delight” 
(the  same  spelling  by  the  “scribe”  as  the  year  before)  but 
again  the  minutes  say  nothing  about  the  giving  of  a  play. 
Hale  now  appears  on  the  scene  with  an  election  to  membership 
on  November  7,  1770.  The  very  next  week,  and  on  November 
14,  “The  aforesaid  Society  met  at  Hale’s  Room” — perhaps 
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Enoch’s  room,  perhaps  Nathan’s.  Since  Isaac  Gridley  was 
Hale’s  roommate,  it  would  appear  that  the  brothers  did  not 
room  together.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  January  2,  1771, 
Nathan  appears  as  “scribe,”  and  thereafter  the  minutes  are 
entered  in  his  handwriting  up  to  and  including  the  meeting  of 
November  20th  of  the  same  year.  In  this  interval  there  were 
fourteen  meetings,  all  recorded  by  Hale  and  two  in  “Hale’s 
room.”  Hale’s  first  appearance  as  scribe  (on  January  2, 
1771)  is  coincident  with  the  appointment  of  two  groups  of 
members  to  take  part  respectively  in  the  “Conscious  Lovers” 
and  the  “Toy  Shop.”  These  are  the  first  two  plays  to  be  given 
or  projected  by  Yale  undergraduates  of  which  the  names  are 
known  and  I  incline  to  the  view  that  they  were  among  the  very 
first  plays  given,  and  given  because  of  Hale’s  energy,  business 
capacity,  and  unusual  gift  for  leadership. 

On  the  Founding  of  the  Linonia  Library 

Of  the  two  fraternities  of  that  day,  Linonia  and  Brothers  in 
Unity,  Linonia  was  much  the  older  and  had  the  more  prestige. 
Enoch  Hale  was  elected  to  membership  in  Linonia  on  October 
31,  1770,  while  the  elections  of  Nathan  Hale  and  James  Hill- 
house  took  place  on  November  7th,  the  very  next  meeting  of 
the  “honourable  Fellowship  Club,”  as  the  fraternity  was  called 
in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

In  1853  there  was  published  by  the  Linonian  Society  a 
pamphlet  containing  “An  Oration  By  William  Maxwell  Evarts 
And  A  Poem  By  Francis  Miles  Finch  Delivered  Before  the 
Linonian  Society  of  Yale  College  At  Its  Centennial  Anniver¬ 
sary  With  An  Account  Of  The  Celebration.” 

Judge  Finch's  famous  stanzas  on  Hale  delivered  on  that 
occasion  have  alone  survived  from  a  much  longer  poem  in 
which  they  were  introduced  by  these  fine  lines : 

And  one  there  was — his  name  immortal  now — 

Who  died  not  to  the  ring  of  rattling  steel, 

Or  battle  march  of  spirit-stirring  drum, 

But  far  from  comrades  and  from  friendly  camp, 

Alone  upon  the  scaffold. 
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To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by : 

There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 
There  is  courage  in  his  eye, 

Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 
In  a  moment  he  must  die ! 


If  I  may  venture  upon  a  personal  note  here,  it  was  this 
poem — read  and  re-read  as  a  small  boy  in  my  school-reader — 
that  first  aroused  my  life-long  interest  in  Hale  and  I  lived  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Judge  Finch  (1827-1907,  Yale 
Coll.  1849)  himself,  then  a  man  of  seventy-four  years,  read 
it  at  the  dedication  of  the  Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse  in  East 
Haddam  on  June  17th,  1901. 

The  Hale  lyric  at  once  achieved  wide  popularity  and,  more 
than  anything  else,  served  to  keep  the  lamp  of  memory  burn¬ 
ing  for  Hale  during  the  long  years  when  the  young  scholar- 
soldier  and  his  sacrifice  were  all  but  forgotten. 

Now  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  Linonia  Library,  I  read 
in  the  “Proceedings,11  printed  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  in 
question  (p.  65)  : 

The  three  founders  of  our  Library  were  honored  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  hall  [Alumni  Hall,  recently  demolished],  which  was  decorated  with 
portraits  of  Timothy  Dwight,  formerly  President,  and  James  Hillhouse,  for 
fifty  years  the  Treasurer  of  Yale  College,  while  the  name  of  Nathan  Hale  was 
placed  between  these  portraits,  and  surmounted  by  national  flags,  in  allusion 
to  his  patriotic  life  and  death. 


In  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Lord,  of  New  York,  he 
said  in  part : 

In  this  near  corner  on  the  left,  you  see  the  portraits  of  Dwight  and  Hill¬ 
house,  and  the  name  of  Nathan  Hale:  they  claim  our  gratitude  as  the 
founders  [Italics  mine]  of  our  Society’s  library.  The  learning,  wisdom,  and 
lofty  and  unfortunate  patriotism  which  they  severally  bring  up  to  our  minds 
and  hearts,  are  noble  and  imperishable  memories. 


The  toast:  The  Linonian  Library — Founded  by  Timothy 
Dwight,  Nathan  Hale  and  James  Hillhouse ,  was  responded 
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to  by  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  Peck,  of  New  Haven,  Class  of  1823, 
who  said  of  Hale  that  he  “ found  in  books  the  source  of  his  seal 
and  pure  devotion  to  human  freedom ”  As  I  read  Hale’s 
record  I  find  in  it  much  to  support  that  view ! !  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Sprague  (1795-1876,  Yale  Coll.  1815),  who  had  already  col¬ 
lected  much  Hale  autograph  material,  also  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  his  memory,  but  did  not  specifically  refer  to  the 
founding  of  the  library. 

Now  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain — and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
such  is  the  fact — these  formal  tributes  to  Dwight,  Hale  and 
Hillhouse,  as  co-founders  of  the  Linonia  Library,  were  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  following  excerpt  from  the  introduction  by  a 
compiler,  nameless  but  for  the  initial  “G,”  to  the  “Centenary 
Catalogue  of  Graduate  Members  of  Linonia”  published  in 

1853: 

The  Linonia  Library  was  commenced  in  1769,  by  a  gift  of  books  from 
Timothy  Dwight,  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College,  Nathan  Hale,  the 
Revolutionary  martyr,  and  James  Hillhouse,  for  fifty  years  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College,  all,  at  that  time  under-graduate  members  of  this  Society. 

Both  statements  in  the  above  quoted  sentence  are  incorrect. 
The  Linonia  Minutes  show  that  the  Linonia  Library  was  not 
commenced,  in  any  view  of  the  matter,  until  July  16,  1770, 
and  the  College  records  show  that  while  Dwight  was  an 
undergraduate  member  of  the  Society  in  1769,  Hale  and  Hill¬ 
house  were  not  even  members  of  the  Society  until  November  7, 
1770.  The  Linonia  Minutes  further  plainly  indicate  that  the 
first  books  were  given  by  William  Lockwood  (1753-1828, 
Yale  Coll.  1774)  and  Isaac  Sherman  (1753-1819,  Yale  Coll. 
1770).  It  is  clear  that  the  compiler  of  the  “Centenary  Cata¬ 
logue”  (whoever  he  was)  made  no  examination  of  the  Linonia 
Minutes  himself,  as  he  should  have  done,  but  predicated  the 
above  statements  upon  the  following  prefatory  note  to  be 
found  in  the  official  “Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Linonian 
Society,  Yale  College,  November,  1846.” 

The  Linonian  Society  was  founded  in  September,  A.  D.  1753.  To  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Class  of  1769,  and  of  the  classes  immediately 
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following,  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the  library.  In  the  records 
of  the  Society  at  that  time  is  found  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Timothy  Dwight, 
Nathan  Hale  and  James  Hillhouse  for  the  first  contribution  of  books. 


The  foregoing  statements  are  likewise  not  borne  out  by  the 
Linonia  Minutes,  i.e.,  “the  records  of  the  Society.”  The 
Library  was  not  begun  until  July  16,  1770,  and  I  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  “members  of  the  Society  of  the  Class  of  1769” 
participated  in  the  foundation  of  the  library  after  their  gradu¬ 
ation  from  College  in  September,  1769,  save  Timothy  Dwight, 
of  that  Class,  who  is  recorded  by  Hale,  some  time  after 
November  20,  1771,  as  giving  one  book.  Moreover,  “the 
records  of  the  Society”  do  not  show  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  ever  given  to  Dwight  or  Hale  or  Hillhouse  “for 
the  first  contribution  of  books,”  or,  for  that  matter,  for  any 
books  at  any  time,  but  the  “records  of  the  Society”  do  show  in 
Hale's  own  handwriting ,  under  date  of  November  20,  1771, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Lockwood  and 
Sherman  “for  their  generous  Donations  of  Books  to  the 
aforesaid  Society.” 

Now  what  do  “the  records  of  the  Society”  actually  show 
with  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Linonia  Library? 

The  first  reference  to  a  library  in  the  minutes  occurs  in  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  “This  renowned  Society”  on  July  16, 
1770.  They  read  (in  part)  : 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  members  of  this  Society  with  a  Library,  a 
number  of  useful  Books  were  collected;  Mr.  [William]  Lockwood  [1753- 
1828,  Yale  Coll.  1774]  was  chosen  Librarian,  and  for  the  refmlatLn  thereof, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Members  of  the  Meeting  might  have  liberty  to  take 
out  Books  on  Saturday  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after-Noon,  that  no  one  might 
keep  a  Book  longer  than  a  Week  without  returning  it,  that  he  who  came 
first  at  the  time  appointed  should  have  what  Book  he  wanted  and  the  Meet¬ 
ing  was  closed  by  a  valedictory  Oration  delivered  by  Buckminster  [  1751- 
1812,  Yale  Coll.  1770]. 

This  meeting  was  held  July  16,  1770,  and,  therefore,  some 
four  months  before  Hale  and  Hillhouse  were  taken  into  the 
Society  (November  7,  1770)  and  nearly  a  year  after  Dwight’s 
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graduation  September,  1769.  Hale  and  Hillhouse  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  present,  therefore,  at  the  meeting,  and  had  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  member  of  the  secret  brotherhood  as  “Sir  Dwight” 
been  present  and  donated  any  books  or  urged  the  foundation 
of  a  library,  it  is  “passing  strange”  that  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  minutes.  The  phrase,  “were  collected,”  used 
by  the  youthful  scribe,  Abel  Chittenden,  carries  with  it  the 
sense  of  present  time.  It  may  be  that  the  books  described  as 
“collected"  were  actually  brought  into  the  meeting  pursuant  to 
a  previous  notice  not  recorded.  The  more  reasonable  view 
is  that  the  books  described  as  “collected"  were  pledged  and 
“collected”  in  that  sense  only. 

At  a  meeting  of  “This  Honorable  Society,”  on  November 
20,  A.D.  1771  and,  therefore,  a  year  and  four  months  after 
the  meeting,  whose  minutes  contain  the  first  reference  to  the 
library,  as  above  stated,  it  was  voted,  as  recorded  by  “Nathan 
Hale  scribe ” : 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  [Isaac] 
Sherman  [1753-1819,  Yale  Coll.  1770]  for  their  generous  Donations  of 
Books  to  the  aforesaid  Society  and  that  the  same  be  recorded  [Italics  mine]. 

From  the  minutes  last  quoted,  it  plainly  appears  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Lockwood  and  to 
Mr.  Sherman,  and  not  to  Dwight,  Hale  and  Hillhouse,  as 
stated  in  the  note  in  question  in  the  Linonia  Catalogue  of 
1846. 

At  the  same  meeting,  viz.,  that  of  November  20,  1771,  it 
was  voted : 

4ly  Whereas  it  is  a  law  of  this  Society  that  no  book  be  taken  out  of  the 
Library,  except  on  Saturday,  which  is  very  inconvenient  for  many  Reasons, 
it  is  therefore  agree’d  that  the  Members  have  free  Liberty  to  take  out  Books 
at  any  time  of  the  week,  &  that  he  return  it  within  a  week  from  the  time 
that  it  was  taken  out. 

5Iy  That  a  Person  or  Persons  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
recording  as  he  is  much  behind  hand  at  present. 

6  That  the  Name  of  every  Person  who  is  so  generous  as  to  give  any 
thing  to  the  Library,  be  recorded  together  with  the  sum  he  gives. 
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This  meeting  (be  it  noted  that  the  minutes  of  it  are  entirely 
in  Hale’s  handwriting),  held  on  November  20,  1771,  approxi¬ 
mately  dates,  as  I  feel  sure,  the  first  list  or  catalogue  of 
Linonia’s  books  (the  list  is  also  in  Hale’s  handwriting)  at  the 
end  of  the  Linonia  Minutes,  and  a  very  remarkable  list  of 
books  it  is,  and  though  a  prejudiced  witness,  I  have  reasons 
for  believing  that  Hale  was  more  than  anyone  else  responsible 
for  their  selection,  for  Hale  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  as  I 
shall  show  later  on. 

The  next  reference  to  the  library  in  the  Linonia  Minutes 
occurs  in  the  minutes  of  “This  honorable  Fellowship  Clubb” 
on  April  15th,  A.D.  1772,  when 

A  vote  passed,  that  if  ever  this  honorable  fellowship  club  Should  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  intirelv  dispersed,  the  Books  whch  are  or  shall  be  given,  to  said 
Library,  shall  be  given  to  the  Library  of  Yale  College. 

There  are  no  further  references  in  the  Linonia  Minutes  to 
books  during  Hale’s  undergraduate  years.  We  should  not 
expect  any  vote  to  be  passed  thanking  Hale  for  donations  of 
books  after  he  met  his  untimely  fate  on  September  22,  1776. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  claim  repeatedly  made  during  the 
Centenary  Celebration  of  1853  that  Dwight,  Hale  and  Hill- 
house  were  the  founders  of  the  library  is  referable  to  the  brief 
note  in  the  Linonia  catalogue  of  1846  and  has  no  foundation  in 
fact  as  to  Dwight  and  Hillhouse  and  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  cited,  i.e.,  “the  records  of  the  Society.”  I  fail  to 
discover  who  wrote  the  note  of  1846,  the  ultimate  source  of 
so  much  error.  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  Edward  Claudius 
Herrick,  who  was  appointed  Yale  Librarian  in  1843;  he  was 
not  a  Yale  man  nor  a  Linonia  member,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  careful  and  accurate  statement.  From  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  note  reads,  “We  are  indebted,”  i.e.,  as  I 
assume,  “we”  of  the  Linonia  brotherhood,  I  conclude  that  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  and  the  writer  of  its  prefatory  note 
was  some  member  of  the  Society  who  was  given  the  “job”  of 
getting  out  the  catalogue,  which  was  not  much  more  than  the 
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printing  of  the  manuscript  catalogue  then  in  use.  Whoever 
he  was,  he  “made  a  mess"  of  that  prefatory  note ! 

The  Books  Contributed  to  the  Linonia  Library  by  Dwight , 

Hillhouse,  and  Hale 

The  library  project  languished,  to  judge  from  the  minutes, 
from  July  1 6,  1770,  until  November  20,  1771,  when,  Hale 
being  scribe,  four  votes  regarding  the  library  were  passed. 
The  vote,  “That  the  name  of  every  Person  who  is  so  generous 
as  to  give  anything  to  the  Library  be  recorded  together  with 
the  sum  he  gives,’'  shows  the  hand  of  Hale  and  his  ingrained 
orderly  habit.  This  characteristic  vote,  Hale,  I  repeat,  being 
the  scribe,  convinces  me  that  he  inspired  all  of  these  four  votes 
concerning  the  languishing  library  and  that  he  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  himself  to  make  the  “list  of  Books”  in  the  Library,  with 
the  names  of  the  books,  the  names  of  the  donors  or  contribu¬ 
tors  and  the  “sum  he  gives,”  at  the  end  of  “the  records  of  the 
Society.” 

Now  it  may  be  a  Hale  “complex”  (some  will  say  so)  or 
clairvoyance,  or  the  res  gestae ,  but  I  can’t  resist  the  notion 
that  Hale  alone,  or  in  large  part,  selected  and  secured  the  books 
so  listed  and  then  politely  “stung”  his  fellow-members  to  pay 
for  them — a  procedure  a  bit  high-handed  but  so  effective  that 
it  is  not  unknown  in  our  day.  The  list,  with  its  delightful 
“sense  of  the  past,”  is  too  long  to  print  in  full,  even  in  an 
article  flowing  on  “regardless”  like  this,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  specifying  the  books  given  entirely  or  contributed  to  by 
Dwight,  Hale  and  Hillhouse  as  shown  by  “the  records  of  the 
Society,”  which  is  our  sole  source  of  reliable  information 
respecting  the  founding  of  the  Linonia  Library. 

Hale  makes  a  handsome  gesture  in  recording  Dwight’s  sole 
gift  of  “Chrysal  or  the  Adventures  of  A  Guinea,  Given 
Entirely  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dwight,”  price  one  pound  four  shil¬ 
lings;  he  records  a  contribution  of  six  shillings  by  James  Hill¬ 
house  toward  the  purchase  of  “The  Spectator,”  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  by  Hillhouse  of  one  shilling  two  pence  toward  the 
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purchase  of  Crevier’s  “Roman  History” ;  for  himself  he 
records  the  donation  of  “The  Travels  of  Cyrus,”  costing  five 
shillings;  a  contribution  of  six  shillings  toward  the  purchase 
of  “The  Spectator,”  and  a  contribution  of  six  shillings  toward 
the  purchase  of  “Lord  Carnes  [Karnes]  Elements  of  Criticism.” 

Hale’s  choice  of  “The  Travels  of  Cyrus,  Prince  of  Persia,” 
by  the  Chevalier  Andrew  Michael  de  Ramsay  (1686-1743),  to 
give  to  the  library,  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  his  char¬ 
acter  and  interests.  The  book,  one  of  those  moral  romances  so 
fashionable  among  the  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century,  easily 
reaches  the  “moral  sublime”  on  almost  every  page.  On  page 
2  of  Volume  I,  of  my  copy  (Philadelphia:  Printed  for  James 
Rivington.  By  Ormrod  and  Conrad  MDCCXCVI)  I  read: 

They  [the  Persians]  were  the  great  masters  of  the  sublime  science  of 
being  content  with  simple  Nature,  of  despising  death  for  the  love  of  Country. 
[Italics  mine.] 


Nathan  could  hardly  have  escaped  that  sentiment!  Was  it 
the  seed  of  his  sacrifice? 

In  Volume  II  on  page  34  there  is  an  edifying  discourse  on 
“true  politeness”  conducted  by  the  Prince  and  his  traveling 
companion  Araspes,  King  of  Alexandria,  on  a  Phoenician  ves¬ 
sel  on  which  they  had  embarked  for  Tyre,  after  a  respectful  but 
affecting  parting  with  Pythagoras,  with  whom  they  had  had  a 
piolonged  symposium  in  the  Temple  of  “Jupiter  Olympius”  at 
Gnossus  in  Crete.  Hale’s  selection  of  this  book  of  “sublime 
ideas  and  useful  discoveries”  shows  that,  with  his  practical 
sense,  he  had  a  marked  strain  of  ideality. 

How  pleased  Hale  would  have  been  had  he  known  that  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Washington,  had  as  a  youth 
been  under  the  spell  of  M.  de  Ramsay’s  “Travels  of  Cyrus” 
and  had  enjoyed  its  precepts,  its  moral  reflections  and  the 
classical  settings  of  its  lofty  dialogues  as  much  as  he  did. 
Washington’s  very  copy  (7th  Ed.  London,  1745),  with  his 
youthful  autograph,  to-day  enriches  the  collection  of  Washing- 
toniana  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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Hale’s  list  of  books  concludes  with  “Paradise  Lost”  (six 
shillings)  ;  Addison’s  “Evidences”  (five  shillings)  ;  “Night 
Thoughts”  (six  shillings)  ;  and  “Prior’s  Poems”  (five  shil¬ 
lings).  Naught  but  blank  spaces  against  these  titles — no 
donors’  or  contributors’  names.  One  wonders  how,  if  it  fell 
to  him,  Nathan  got  these  particular  books  paid  for.  One 
wonders,  too,  where  he  bought  the  books  of  his  list  in  the 
first  place  and  how  he  financed  their  purchase,  assuming  that 
he  did  so. 


The  Linonia  Library  One  of  the  Greatest  of  Yale's  Traditions 

Overshadowed  now  and  rarely  in  the  “Public  Eye,”  the 
Linonia  Library,  with  an  unparalleled  record  for  usefulness  to 
undergraduates,  is  still  segregated  from  the  books  in  the  main 
University  Library,  in  which  it  will  soon  have  a  noble  housing. 
The  honor  of  founding  it  a  century  and  a  half  ago  may  be 
unimportant  now,  but  even  so,  is  not  unworthy  of  antiquarian 
research.  If  the  “palm”  is  to  be  awarded,  as  by  the  compiler 
of  the  catalogues  of  1843  and  1846  and  the  speakers  at  the 
great  Centennial  Celebration  of  1853,  to  the  first  contributors 
of  books,  it  must  go  to  Lockwood  and  Sherman,  who  are  at 
least  the  titular  founders.  But  “the  records  of  the  Society” 
show  that  Nathan  Hale,  “the  mournful  flower  of  patriotism, 
the  young  scholar  of  Coventry,”  as  Horace  Bushnell  saluted 
him,  was  its  chief  promoter,  beyond  peradventure.  So  sure 
am  I  of  this  that  some  years  ago  I  proposed  (see  pp.  356-357) 
that  the  historic  turreted  library  building  of  1842-3  on  the  Old 
Campus  should  be  restored  and  the  Linonia  Library  installed 
in  it  for  the  use  of  the  Yale  undergraduates  as  a  memorial  to 
Hale,  its  most  active  protagonist,  not  the  first  contributor  of 
books  but  the  first  to  bring  to  it  any  constructive  system,  pro¬ 
vide  a  catalogue,  etc. 

We  get  a  final  glimpse  of  Hale  in  his  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Linonia  Library  in  his  Valedictory  to  the  “Sirs,” 
namely,  to  the  members  of  Linonia  of  the  Class  of  1772  at  the 
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Anniversary  Celebration  on  April  15,  1772.  In  this  delight¬ 
fully  sophomoric  and  decidedly  partisan  valedictory  oration 
Hale  did  not  forget  the  matter  so  dear  to  his  heart — the 
library.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  address — and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  spirit  he  gave  it — he  said,  “As  our  benefac¬ 
tors  [i.e.,  the  1772  Linonia  delegation],  we  have  pertaken  of 
their  liberality,  not  only  in  their  rich  &  valuable  donations  to 
our  library  [Italics  mine],  but,  what  is  still  more,  their  ami¬ 
able  company  &  conversation.” 

Hale  the  Outstanding  Figure  of  Linonia  from  his  Election  to 

Membership  in  Nov.,  1770,  to  His  Graduation  in  17 7 3 

And  so  we  might  go  on  adducing  evidence  from  that  first 
volume  of  Linonia  minutes  to  show  that  Nathan  was  the  out¬ 
standing  figure  of  the  fraternity  from  the  day  of  his  being 
taken  into  it  until  he  left  college.  It  will  be  enough  more  to 
say  that  he  was  its  scribe  over  a  longer  period  than  any  one 
else  during  his  time ;  that  he  served  as  its  secretary  and  assistant 
secretary;  its  chancellor  and  as  chancellor  pro  tempore;  and 
that  he  first  listed  the  books  in  its  library;  that  eight  of  the 
sixty-eight  meetings  held  between  November  7,  1770,  the  date 
of  his  election  to  membership  and  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
April  15,  1773,  were  held  in  “Hale’s  room”;  that  the  minutes 
of  nineteen  meetings  are  in  his  handwriting  as  scribe;  and 
that  he  took  a  speaking  part  in  nineteen  of  those  sixty-eight 
meetings,  viz.,  speeches,  narrations,  dialogues,  disputes,  a  part 
in  the  “Toy  Shop,”  a  valedictory  oration,  an  epilogue.  How 
all  these  speechifyings  differed  from  each  other  I  do  not  know, 
nor  does  it  signify.  Hale’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
minutes  after  the  anniversary  celebration  of  April  15,  1773. 
There  were  five  meetings  after  that  and  before  graduation 
September  3d.  I  surmise  that  in  this  interval  Hale  was  at 
home  in  Coventry  some  of  the  time  at  least,  helping  his  father 
-and  brothers  on  the  haying  and  other  farm  work ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  minutes  of  those  sixty-eight  meet¬ 
ings,  the  name  of  Hillhouse  appears  but  thrice — on  Nov.  7th, 
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1770,  when  his  election  is  recorded,  on  November  27th,  1771, 
when  he  brought  in  his  “Quadratic  Equation”  question,  and  on 
April  15,  1772,  when  he  was  appointed  to  take  a  part  in  the 
“Beaux  Stratagem.”  Similarly,  Dwight’s  name  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  those  sixty-eight  meetings  but  twice,  on  December 
12,  1770,  when  a  narration  was  “spoken  by  Sir  Dwight,”  and 
on  January  2,  1771,  when  appointed  to  take  a  part  in  the 
“Conscious  Lovers.”  Dwight,  however,  had  been  active  in 
the  life  of  Linonia,  as  its  earlier  minutes  show,  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Hillhouse  and  Dwight  were  not 
present  at  all  or  many  of  these  meetings  of  the  “Honorable 
Fellowship  Clubb,”  since  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  minutes 
to  list  the  names  of  those  who  were  “seen  but  not  heard.” 

I  have  often  wondered  about  Nathan’s  room-mate,  Isaac 
Gridley  (1754-1836,  Yale  Coll.  1773),  who  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  club  at  the  same  meeting  with  Hale  and 
Hillhouse,  but  whose  name  appears  no  more.  Was  he  a  silent 
attendant  of  the  meetings  or  did  he  decline  an  election?  It  is 
significant  that  his  name  does  not  appear  as  a  donor  to  the 
Library,  though  better  able,  perhaps,  than  many  whose  names 
are  recorded.  In  after  years  he  used  to  narrate  how  Nathan 
was  unafraid  when,  out  sailing  in  New  Haven  harbor,  they 
were  buffeted  by  a  storm,  and  not  long  ago  it  was  recorded 
on  his  headstone  in  Cromwell  that  he  was  a  roommate  of 
Nathan  Hale.  Such  is  posthumous  fame. 

Hale  an  Omnivorous  Reader  of  Books 

Hillhouse  (Hale’s  “old  Friend  Jacob”)  was  never,  I  con¬ 
clude,  a  bookish  man  and  at  that  time  (1771)  Dwight,  as  I 
prefigure  him,  was  hardly  eclectic  enough  in  his  tastes  (despite 
“Chrysal”)  to  have  chosen  such  a  list  of  books  as  we  find  in 
Hale’s  handwriting  in  the  Linonia  Minutes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  Hale  was  an  omnivorous  reader  of  “His¬ 
tory,  Plays,  Novels,  Romances  or  whatever  you  please.”  We 
get  just  a  glimpse  of  him  as  an  insatiable  reader  of  books  in 
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a  letter  written  to  him  from  New  Haven  by  his  Yale  classmate 
and  Linonia  brother,  Roger  Alden  (1754-1836). 

Thursday  Morning  after  Fast  [i775?l 

I  suppose  that  you  rose  very  early  this  morning  have  been  perusing  some 
agreeable  as  well  as  profitable  Book,  &  not  many  minutes  since,  felt  for 
your  watch  Chain,  with  your  eyes  intent  on  your  Book,  until  you  had 
brought  your  memento  about  the  length  of  your  Book  from  its  Habitation 
&  found  it  to  be  just  59  minutes  after  8  OClock,  if  that  was  not  the  most 
disagreeable  Time  in  all  the  Day,  tell  me  in  your  next,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  pictured  out  at  once  all  the  Troubles  that  you  was  to  encounter — This 
I  am  certain  that  your  reading  after  that  did  not  profit  much — especially  if 
you  was  in  the  middle  of  some  diverting  scene  in  either  History,  Plays , 
Novels,  Romances  or  whatever  you  please,  .  .  . 

(Johnston,  pp.  198-200). 

Hale’s  “Last  Words”  remain  to  show  us  that  among  the 
plays  he  read  was  Addison’s  Cato,  which  had  liberty  for  its 
main  theme  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  quoted 
pieces  of  English  literature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  War  of  Independence. 

That  Hale  was  an  ardent  reader  is  also  amply  shown  by  his 
correspondence  and  diary.  Enoch  writing  on  May  10,  1774, 
to  Nathan  from  Lyme,  after  a  visit  home,  says : 

I  brought  no  books  for  you,  I  had  no  conveniency  but  left  word  to  have 
them  sent  to  you  [from  their  home  in  Coventry  to  New  London]  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented,  Pope’s  “Iliad”  and  the  5th  Vol.  of  the  late  war,  which  I 

found  among  the  books  &  placed  in  my  chest . Squire  Noyes  would  be 

glad  to  see  the  History  of  the  late  war,  so  if  you  will  send  me  some  of  the 
Volumes  if  you  dont  want  them,  you  will  oblige  him  and  me. 


The  “History  of  the  late  war”  referred  to  by  Enoch  in  his 
letter  was  the  Rev.  John  Entick’s  well-known  work  in  five 
volumes  entitled  “The  General  History  of  the  Late  War.”  It 
contained  an  account  of  what  was  spoken  of  in  the  Colonies 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  was  therefore  of  especial 
interest  to  Hale  and  his  contemporaries ! 

Ultimately,  some  “conveniency”  was  found  for  sending 
Nathan’s  “Iliad”  to  him,  since  the  “Odyssy”  (not  wanted  and 
left  behind)  appears  among  the  books  at  home  in  Coventry 
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in  the  inventory  of  Nathan’s  elder  brother,  Major  John  Hale 
(1748-1802).  It  was  listed  as  “Popes  Odyssy  .34.” 

Hale’s  diary  entry  of  December  13,  1775,  reads: 

“On  Main  Guard,  Rec’d  and  wrote  some  letters.  Read  the  History  of 

Philip r 


Hale  was  fond  of  reading  history  as  we  learn  from  Alden’s 
letter  above  quoted  and  from  his  ownership  of  Entick’s  five- 
volume  “History  of  the  late  war ”  already  mentioned.  The 
History  of  Philip  was  undoubtedly  a  history  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Whether  the  volume  was  Hale’s  or  only  borrowed 
cannot  be  stated.  He  must  have  been  eager  for  “something  to 
read”  when  he  borrowed  from  Col.  Varnum  a  copy  of  “Young's 
Mems"  as  recorded  in  his  diary  entry  of  November  6,  1775, 
wherein  we  find  the  following  delightful  confession,  “Cast  an 
eye  on  Youngs  Mems  belon9  to  Col  Varnum — a  very  good 
hook."  What  could  better  illustrate  the  operation  of  a  New 
England  conscience  than  this  entry ! !  He  admits  that  “Y oungs 
Mems "  is  a  “very  good  book”  but  will  not  stultify  himself  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  he  did  more  than  “cast  an  eye”  upon 
it.  Hale’s  diary  abounds  in  such  revealing  entries.  John 
Plale’s  inventory  above  referred  to  also  lists  Caesar  s  Com¬ 
mentaries — a  well-worn  volume  we  may  judge  since  it  goes  in 
at  25  cents.  Perhaps  Nathan’s,  or  it  may  have  belonged  to 
one  or  the  other  of  his  two  college-bred  brothers,  Enoch  or 
David.  The  important  fact  is  that  in  that  house  in  remote 
Coventry  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  Caesar  were  among  the 
books  when  Nathan,  Enoch  and  David  Hale  were  school  and 
college  boys,  for  whom  they  provided  a  significant  cultural 
background  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

In  another  way  the  “Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences”  listed 
in  Major  John  Hale’s  inventory  of  March  8,  1803,  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  students  of  Hale’s  story,  since  Stuart,  assuming  that 
it  was  the  property  of  Hale,  predicates  upon  it  the  theory  that 
“Hale  was  peculiarly  fond  of  scientific  pursuits,”  a  theory 
entirely  unwarranted,  as  I  think,  by  any  evidence  at  hand ;  on 
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the  contrary,  the  evidence  shows  that  Hale  was  peculiarly  fond 
of  “History,  Plays,  Novels,  Romances  or  whatever  you 
please,”  as  evidenced  by  Alden’s  letter  already  quoted  from. 
The  book  in  question,  “A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  ...  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  London 
1764,”  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  is  a  sumptuous 
work  in  four  thick  octavo  volumes  bound  in  calf  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  copperplate  engravings.  It  was  listed  at  $10 — 
a  considerably  higher  valuation  than  any  other  book  appearing 
in  the  inventory,  which  lists  several  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  (though  I  should  be  glad 
to  feel  that  I  had  in  my  possession  a  book  once  owned  and 
cherished  by  Hale)  that  it  belonged  to  Hale.  In  the  first  place 
it  does  not  contain  his  signature,  whereas  it  seems  to  have  been 
his  custom  to  write  his  name  (with  some  flourish)  in  his  books, 
but  it  does  contain  the  signature  of  John  Hale — just  the  name, 
no  more.  In  the  second  place  the  absence  of  an  iota  of  evidence 
so  much  as  to  suggest  Hale’s  interest  in  a  book  of  this  character 
goes  far  to  negative  Hale’s  ownership  of  the  work.  It  seems 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Hale  bought  such  an  expensive 
book  on  such  a  subject  after  he  began  his  soldiering  (he  had 
just  turned  twenty  when  he  received  his  Lieutenancy)  or  out 
of  his  meagre  earnings  as  a  school-teacher  before  that. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  Hale  could  afford  to  buy  Entick’s 
“History  of  the  late  war”  in  five  volumes  (we  do  not  certainly 
know  that  he  did  buy  it)  he  could  have  bought  this  “Dictionary 
of  Arts  &  Sciences.”  We  do  know,  however,  that  he  was 
interested  in  History  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  interested  in  Natural  Science  and  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  in  his  diary 
or  correspondence. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  clear  that  Stuart  and  the 
“relatives”  whom  he  consulted  (certainly  Chauncey  Howard 
and  probably  his  brother,  John  Ripley  Howard),  were  misled 
by  the  use  of  the  word  Science  in  its  old  broad  connotation  of 
knowledge,  whereas  Stuart  took  it  to  mean  such  subjects  as 
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were  covered  by  the  Dictionary  in  question — natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  applied  physics  or  whatever! 

Thus  Stuart  says  in  his  “Life  of  Nathan  Hale”  (pp.  18-19)  : 

“And  science  lured  him  to  her  sweet  abode”  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
Dwight — a  fact  proved  also  by  the  preponderance  of  books  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  Hale’s  own  little  library  [there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Hale 
had  even  a  “little  library”  of  his  own ;  to  use  the  word  “library”  to  describe 
a  mere  handful  of  books  is  misleading]  among  which  particularly,  was  a 
new  and  complete  Dictionary  in  four  large  octavo  volumes  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  above  quotation  shows  conclusively,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  Stuart  and  his  informants  actually  predicated  Hale’s 
alleged  ownership  of  the  four  volume  Dictionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  listed  in  John  Hale’s  inventory  and  attributed  to 
Nathan  a  particular  fondness  for  “scientific  pursuits,”  upon  a 
misconception  of  the  meaning-  of  the  word  science  in  Dwight’s 
tribute  to  Hale  in  his  famous  Epic,  the  “Conquest  of  Canaan.” 

On  being  shown  or  told  about  these  books  as  Hale’s,  some¬ 
thing  like  seventy-five  years  after  Hale’s  death,  Stuart,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  inferred  that  Hale  was  peculiarly  interested  in  “scientific 
pursuits.”  I  daresay  that  Stuart  did  not  notice  John  Hale’s 
signature  in  the  third  volume,  if  indeed  he  ever  actually  saw 
the  books,  which  I  question.  For  the  rest,  for  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  “Hale’s  own  little  library,”  Stuart  must  have 
drawn  on  his  fertile  imagination,  since  what  few  books  Hale 
had  ever  owned  had  been  scattered  in  the  preceding  century  and 
no  list  of  them  remained,  if  there  ever  had  been  a  list,  which 
may  be  doubted. 

In  this  same  connection  I  may  refer  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Science  in  its  old  sense  of  knowledge  in  the  long  poem  in  heroic 
couplets  To  the  Memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  (see  pp.  400 
405),  “wrote  soon  after  Hale’s  death,”  as  I  am  satisfied  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Eneas  Munson  (1734-1826,  Yale  Coll.  1753)  from 
which  I  quote  four  lines : 

“And  shall  Columbia  where  blest  freedom  reigns 
With  gentle  sway,  to  bless  her  happy  plains, — 

Where  friendship,  trust  and  simple  manners  shine 
And  noblest  science  [Italics  mine]  lifts  her  head  divine.” 
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Here  again  we  have  the  word  science  used  in  its  old  sense  of 
knowledge  just  as  Dwight  used  it  in  the  line  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  led  Stuart  astray,  and  Stuart,  be  it  noted,  was  familiar 
with  the  poem  last  quoted  and  refers  to  it  in  his  Life  of  Nathan 
Hale  (see  pp.  153-7). 

I  conclude,  then,  that  Stuart’s  attribution  of  the  ownership 
of  the  four  volume  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
without  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  weight  of  evidence  is 
all  in  favor  of  its  ownership  by  John  Hale,  whose  signature 
one  volume  bears  in  a  small,  precise,  dry  hand. 

Johnston  did  not  fall  into  this  error  of  Stuart’s,  which, 
however,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  refute  in  attempting  to  get 
at  Hale  through  his  books,  in  which  he  was  said  at  the  Linonia 
Centenary  Celebration,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  have  “found 
his  zeal  and  pure  devotion  to  human  freedom,”  but  surely  not 
in  a  “Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.” 

Another  book  which  we  can  safely  place  in  Hale’s  hands  is 
in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  Hale’s  sister  Elizabeth 
(1752-1813).  This  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages, 
entitled : 

Rules  and  Articles  for  the  Better  Government  of  the  Troops  Raised,  or 
to  be  raised  and  kept  in  pay  by  and  at  the  joint  EXPENCE  of  the  Thirteen 
United  English  Colonies  of  North  America  Philadelphia :  Printed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Thomas  Bradford — 1775. 

On  the  front  cover  appears  in  what  I  judge  to  be  Hale’s 
handwriting : 

May  ye  27th  Day  1776 
Camp  at  New  York 
Capt.  Nathan  Hails 
Book. 

Directly  below  the  above  inscription  and  also  in  what  may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  Hale’s  handwriting  in  a  smaller  script  and 
apparently  with  a  different  quill  and  blacker  ink,  is  the  line : 

Camp  at  New  York 
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On  the  back  of  the  cover  in  a  bolder  flourishy  script  appears 
the  line : 


Nathan  Hails. 


This  little  book  was  found  among-  the  papers  of  the  present 
owner’s  grandfather,  Nathan  Hale  Rose  (1776-1838)  who 
lived  in  Coventry  on  the  homestead  of  his  great  uncle,  Major 
John  Hale.  The  book  therefore  comes  from  the  proper  cus¬ 
tody  and  the  endorsements  upon  it  appear  to  me  to  be  in 
Hale’s  own  handwriting.  Moreover,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
book  Hale  would  have  had  and  used  as  an  officer  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army.  What  is  puzzling  beyond  all  explanation  is 
the  spelling  of  the  surname  “Hails” — a  humorous  fantasy, 
seemingly  unlike  our  serious  Captain,  but  there  it  is  clear 
enough,  explain  it  who  will.  Hales,  however,  is  an  English 
variant  of  the  family  name,  and  it  may  be  that  Nathan  was 
playing  upon  it. 

We  can  also  place  in  Hale’s  hand  still  another  book,  a  book 
which  he  used  as  a  school-teacher.  Marvin  who  wants  to  bor¬ 
row  it  for  a  few  days  writes  from  “Norwich,  April  8,  1774,” 
to  Hale  who  is  teaching  in  New  London,  “you  mentioned  to  me 
a  grammar  which  you  have  by  you — if  I  mistake  not  the 
British  Instructor  [Italics  mine]  but  whether  I  have  the  Name 
right  or  not  if  you  can  spare  it  for  a  few  days  as  well  as  not, 
&  will  send  it  up  [from  New  London]  by  Capt.  Waterman 
today — I  shall  be  obliged  to  you — I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  will  be  careful  of  it . ”  (See  Johnston,  pp.  201-2.) 

The  “Saturday  Review  of  Literature”  of  March  12,  1927, 
notes  the  sale  at  auction  by  Charles  F.  Heartman  at  Metuchen, 
N.  J.,  on  February  22,  1927,  of  several  items  including  “Wes¬ 
ton’s  Stenography  Compleated,  or  the  Art  of  Shorthand 
Brought  to  Perfection,  12  mo.,  original  calf,  London  1727. 
Nathan  Hale’s  copy  with  his  signature  and  record  of  Purchase 
in  his  own  handwriting.”  The  book  sold  for  $1,550.  I  have 
not  seen  the  book  but  it  is  the  sort  of  book  a  practical,  cleri¬ 
cally  minded  person  and  diarist  like  Hale  would  have  owned. 
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A  correspondent  writing  me  in  1915  calls  my  attention  to 
a  letter  of  Mr.  L.  claiming  to  have  a  copy  of  Virgil  containing 
Hale’s  autograph.  This  bit  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify 
but  leave  the  nut  for  some  other  antiquarian  to  crack. 

I  am  impelled  to  say  in  this  connection  that  several  books 
containing  the  autograph  of  Nathan  Hale  (1742-1813,  Yale 
Coll.  1769),  a  native  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  have  misled  col¬ 
lectors  and  led  to  serious  confusion  and  paved  the  way,  no 
doubt,  to  deception,  since  the  autographs  of  the  two  Hales  are 
superficially  not  unlike.  Johnston  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
“Nathan  Hale  1776”  wrongly  ascribed  copies  of  David  For- 
dyce’s  “ Theodorus — a  dialogue  on  the  Art  of  Preaching ”  and 
Dr.  Peter  Van  Mastricht’s  “Treatise  on  Regeneration ”  to  Hale’s 
ownership.  Convinced  of  his  error  these  two  titles  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  second  edition,  in  which  he  admitted  his  mis¬ 
take  (p.  171).  Two  other  books  (it  would  be  invidious  to 
describe  and  place  them)  fall  in  the  same  class  and  certainly 
belonged  to  Nathan  of  Longmeadow,  who  studied  divinity. 
Hence  the  character  of  these  four  books,  all  of  which  are 
theological.  Collectors  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
offered  books  alleged  to  contain  the  signature  of  the  Patriot, 
one  of  the  rarest  that  any  collector  of  Americana  can  hope  to 
secure. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  long  poem  “To  the 
Memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale”  already  referred  to  in  this 
article  and  reprinted  (for  the  first  time  in  full)  in  this  book, 
was  written  soon  after  Hale’s  death  by  someone  who  knew 
him  well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  from  it  in  concluding  this 
phase  of  my  subject,  as  showing  Hale  as  an  omnivorous  reader, 
particularly  of  classical  books — 

“His  teachers  precepts  he  obeyed  with  ease, 

The  charms  of  science  every  hour  could  please ; 

Then  he  with  rapture  [Italics  mine]  read  those  polished  lines, 
Where  Grecian  wit  and  Roman  genius  shines, — 

Where  the  great  worthies  of  the  former  age 
Live  in  the  poet’s  and  historian’s  page,  .  .  .” 
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Hale's  Watch  Referred  to  by  Alden  as  his  “ Memento " — What 
became  of  it?  A  warning  to  Collectors  of  Haleana! 

Alden’s  use  in  the  letter  quoted  of  the  term  (<Memento” 
to  describe  Hale’s  watch  suggests  that  it  was  a  gift  to  him  of 
some  special  significance — now  as  lost  as  the  watch  itself. 
Was  this  the  watch  Hale  had  “fixed”  in  January,  1776,  by 
Thomas  Harland  of  Norwich  as  recorded  in  his  diary?  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  particular  sentiment  about  his  watch, 
which  he  kept  by  him  when  he  entered  the  enemy’s  lines, 
according  to  Deacon  Gilbert’s  letter  of  May  7th,  1836,  to 
Bradley.  That  may  have  been  the  very  “ Memento "  referred 
to  by  Alden.  The  “little  anecdote”  about  Hale  and  his  watch 
recorded  by  Gilbert  must  have  originated  with  Stephen  Hemp¬ 
stead  (1754-1831)  who  accompanied  Hale  as  far  as  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  I.,  where  Hale  after  changing  his  dress  entered  the 
enemy’s  lines.  (See  Hempstead’s  Capture  and  Execution  of 
Capt.  Hale  in  1776.  Johnston  pp.  154-7.)  Collectors  of 
Haleana  may  well  be  wary  when  offered  Hale’s  (?)  watch 
which  doubtless  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executioner,  the 
brutal  Irish  Provost  Marshal  William  Cunningham. 

Dwight's  Tribute  to  Hale. 

Of  all  the  strictly  contemporary  prose  tributes  to  Hale,  that 
of  Dwight  in  his  letter  to  him  of  February  20,  1776,  is  the  most 
striking  (see  Johnston,  pp.  217-218,  for  the  full  text  of  the 
letter).  At  this  time,  Hale  (then  a  first  Lieutenant)  was 
participating  in  the  Siege  of  Boston.  Nevertheless,  Dwight 
turned  to  him  in  an  appeal,  however  untimely,  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  his  once- 
celebrated  but  now  forgotten  epic,  “The  Conquest  of  Canaan.” 
Says  Dwight: 

To  a  person  of  Mr.  Hale’s  character  (motive  of  friendship  apart)  fondness 
for  the  liberal  arts  [Italics  mine]  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  this 
application. 

To  be  sure,  the  letter  is  couched  in  the  laudatory  language 
of  one  asking  a  favor,  but  after  making  due  allowance  for  that 
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view  of  it,  it  remains  a  fine  tribute  to  Hale  from  Dwight, 
already  one  of  the  ‘'brightest  stars”  in  the  Yale  firmament  and 
destined  to  be  Yale’s  greatest  president  and  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  of  his  generation.  His  reference  to  Hale’s  “fondness 
for  the  liberal  arts”  can,  I  think,  have  but  one  meaning,  i.e., 
fondness  for  books.  The  phrase,  “liberal  arts,”  connoted  little 
if  anything  more  in  those  far-off  days.  Dwight,  of  the  Class 
of  1769,  graduated  just  as  Hale  matriculated,  but  Dwight 
remained  in  New  Haven  and  in  September,  1771,  accepted  a 
tutorship.  However  it  came  about,  he  became  a  great  admirer 
of  the  “young  scholar  of  Coventry,”  to  use  Dr.  Bushnell’s 
happy  characterization  of  Hale  again.  For  one  thing,  they 
were  fellow-members  of  Linonia  and  that  was  as  strong  a 
bond  then  as  the  bond  that  binds  “Bones”  men  and  “Keys” 
men  to-day  and  even  more  partisan.  Stuart  says : 

Dr.  Dwight,  his  tutor,  entertained  a  very  high  idea  of  his  [Hale’s]  capacity. 
He  has  beautifully  eulogized  him  in  verse  [his  tribute  in  “The  Conquest  of 
Canaan”].  He  was  wonted,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  frequently  to  refer  to  him 
and  always  in  terms  of  admiration  of  his  course  in  college  and  of  deep  regret 
for  his  untimely  fate  (Stuart,  p.  18). 

Considering  Dwight’s  position  in  the  world  and  his  char¬ 
acter  and  judgment  of  men  and  things,  his  tributes  to  Hale 
are  the  most  significant  that  have  come  down  to  our  day. 

Now  Dwight  was  not  one  to  keep  his  talents  “hid  under  a 
bushel,”  and  I  dare  say  that  Hale  knew  about  Dwight’s  epic 
when  in  college  and  did  what  he  could  to  get  subscriptions 
for  it  “among  those  Gentlemen  &  Ladies  of  the  circle  with 
which  you  are  connected  whom  you  think  likely  to  honor  the 
poem  with  their  encouragement.”  I  have  always  felt  that  it 
was  Dwight’s  desire  posthumously  to  pay  Hale  for  his  good 
offices  about  printing  the  poem  that  led  him  to  inject  his 
famous  tribute  to  Hale  when  he  finally  published  the  poem  in 
1785.  If  “Dwight’s  Homeric  fire”  is  not  discernible  to  this 
generation,  it  was  so  patent  to  his  generation  that  it  earned 
him  the  title  of  the  “Father  of  our  Epic  Song.”  His  great 
epic  (dedicated  to  Washington)  is  now  a  mere  “literary 
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curiosity”  and  all  that  has  saved  it  from  complete  oblivion  is 
his  tribute  to  Hale,  which  displays  warmth  and  genuine  feel¬ 
ing,  and  so  finely  visualizes  Hale  that  I  am  constrained  to  give 
it  here,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  what  else  I  have  adduced 
about  their  friendship.  “Science”  is  used  in  the  fourth  line, 
be  it  remembered,  in  its  old  sense  of  knowledge. 

Thus,  while  fond  Virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save, 

Hale,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave ; 

With  Genius’  living  flame  his  bosom  glowed, 

And  Science  lured  him  to  her  sweet  abode ; 

In  Worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  adventured  far, 

The  pride  of  Peace,  the  rising  hope  of  War; 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even — 

To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  Heaven. 

How  short  his  course,  the  prize  how  early  won, 

While  weeping  Friendship  mourns  her  favorite  gone. 

Evidence  Showing  that  Hale's  Famous  ‘ Hast  Words "  Were 
a  Part  of  an  Earnest  Speech  at  the  Gallows 

According  to  the  Centenary  Catalogue  of  Graduated  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Linonia  (pub.  1853),  the  objects  of  the  Society  were: 

To  furnish  the  students  of  Yale  College  with  incitements  to  literary  exer¬ 
tion  aside  from  the  regular  course  of  academic  study,  to  provide  the  means  of 
improvement  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  to  give  frequent  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  these  arts  .  .  . 

We  may  doubt  if  the  young  men  of  Hale’s  time  perceived 
their  splendid  raison  d'etre  so  clearly  as  all  that  or  realized  how 
beholden  they  were  to  “incitements  to  literary  exertion.”  That 
such  incitements  to  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  were  present  the 
minutes  bear  ample  witness.  Hale  seems  to  have  been  on  his 
feet  talking  and  orating  at  almost  every  meeting.  I  even  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  was  absent  from  many  of  the  meetings  the  minutes 
of  which  assign  him  no  part.  I  find  it  difficult  to  envisage 
Hale  save  on  his  feet  with  something  to  say ! ! 

From  his  activity  as  a  speechmaker  at  so  many  of  these 
Linonia  meetings,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  famous  last  words 
crowned  an  earnest  and  even  impassioned  speech.  The  general 
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impression  is,  I  think,  and  it  was  once  my  own  impression, 
that  alone  and  unfriended  on  the  gibbet,  he  said  with  simple 
dignity,  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country.” 

In  a  way  I  would  fain  cherish  that  old  picture,  did  not  the 
evidence  at  hand  compel  me  to  surrender  it.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Linonia  meetings  provided  him  with  opportun¬ 
ities  for  speech-making  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  would 
not  have  been  so  constantly  on  his  feet  as  the  minutes  show 
him  to  have  been  unless  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  practice 
— and  doubtless  the  applause.  The  very  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  by  his  classmates  in  Linonia  to  give  the  valedictory 
oration  for  the  Class  of  1773  in  answer  to  the  valedictory  ora¬ 
tion  by  Billings  of  the  Class  of  1772  at  the  anniversary  exer¬ 
cises  of  Linonia  in  1772,  is  persuasive  evidence  that  he  was 
the  best  speaker  among  the  1773  men  in  the  Linonia 
membership.  The  text  of  Hale’s  oration  (see  Johnston,  pp. 
184-6)  on  that  occasion  is  in  nowise  remarkable.  It  partakes 
of  the  laudatory  character  of  all  such  sophomoric  effusions, 
but  it  is  hearty  and  manly  and  has  the  fluency  of  one  who  has 
had  much  enjoyable  experience  of  the  sort.  The  speech  could 
have  been  much  compressed  without  the  loss  of  anything  but 
oratory.  It  is  frankly  sentimental;  there  is  nothing  at  all 
“high-brow”  about  it.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  it  is  the 
only  text  we  have  of  any  of  Hale’s  speeches  and  shows  that  he 
was  quite  at  home  on  his  feet.  It  prepares  us  for  the  record 
that  at  the  anniversary  exercises  (they  lasted  all  day)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  “An  Epilogue  made  expressly  on  the  occasion  & 
delivered  by  Hale  2d  was  received  with  approbation  [Italics 
mine].”  Hale  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of  three  “chosen 
to  superintend  the  Affairs  of  the  Anniversary,”  which  were  the 
most  elaborate  in  Linonia’ s  history,  and  he  must  have  had  his 
hands  full,  but  still  found  time  to  prepare  an  epilogue 
“expressly  for  the  occasion .”  It  is  pleasing  to  read  that  his 
effort  “was  received  with  approbation .”  This  was  the  year  of 
his  graduation  from  Yale — 1773. 
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In  the  breezy  letter  written  to  Hale  from  New  Haven  by 
Richard  Sill  (1755-1790,  Yale  Coll.  1775),  he  obviously  cracks 
Hale  on  his  speech-making  proclivities  by  saying,  “I  can’t 
hear  Sir  that  you  are  about  mounting  the  desk,” — a  capital 
movie-picture  of  Hale,  I  fancy,  by  one  who  knew  him  well 
enough  in  college  to  twit  him  good-humoredly  a  bit  on  what 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  favorite  role  (see  pp.  459-461). 
Hale  spoke  well  and  the  young  like  to  do  what  they  fancy  they 
do  conspicuously  well.  Sill  certainly  would  not  have  twitted 
Hale  in  this  fashion  about  “mounting  the  desk”  unless  he  was 
well  aware  of  Hale’s  penchant  for  doing  it. 

When  teaching  in  New  London,  on  the  arrival  of  an  express 
(i.e.,  messenger)  with  the  thrilling  news  of  Lexington  (April 
19,  177 5),  a  hurried  town-meeting  was  called  to  meet  the 
emergency.  This  meeting  provided  the  young  school  teacher 
with  his  opportunity  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion : 

Capt  [Richard]  Law  states  that  he  was  very  young  at  that  time,  but 
partaking  of  the  general  excitement,  on  the  arrival  of  the  express  [i.e. 
messenger]  accompanied  his  father  (the  judge)  [Judge  Richard  Law,  1736- 
1806,  Yale  Coll.  1751]  to  the  meeting  when  struck  by  the  noble  demeanor 
of  Hale  and  the  emphasis  with  which  he  addressed  the  assembly  [Italics 
mine],  he  enquired  of  his  father  what  it  meant  [See  letter  dated  Jan.  17, 
1837,  of  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  to  Cyrus  P.  Bradley  in  the  “Hale 
Papers”]. 


This  gives  us  just  a  glimpse  of  the  fair-haired  Hale  of  “noble 
demeanor”  speaking  to  that  hastily-gathered  group  of  New 
London  citizens,  stirred  by  the  news  of  Lexington,  and  recalls 
the  poem  written,  as  I  feel  sure,  by  Dr.  Munson  who  resented 
the  neglect  of  Hale’s  memory  “in  the  house  of  his  friends” : 

Erect  &  tall  his  well  proportioned  frame, 

Vig’rous  and  active  as  electric  flame ; 

His  manly  limbs  had  symmetry  &  grace, 

And  innate  goodness  marked  his  beauteous  face ; 

His  fancy  lively  &  his  genius  great 

His  solid  judgment  shone  in  grave  debate  [Italics  mine]. 

All  this  prepares  us  for  the  account  of  Hale’s  capture  and 
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death  in  the  Essex  Journal  (Massachusetts)  of  February  13, 
1 777 >  which  states  that : 

At  the  gallows  he  [Hale]  made  a  sensible  &  spirited  speech  [Italics 
mine]  ;  among  other  things  [Italics  mine]  told  them  they  were  shedding 
innocent  blood  and  that  if  he  had  ten  thousand  lives  he  would  lay  them  all 
down  if  called  to  it,  in  defense  of  his  injured  bleeding  Country  [Johnston, 
pp.  164-5]. 

The  sensational  character  of  this  account,  and  nothing-  could 
be  more  sensational  than  the  matter  treated  of,  has  caused  its 
statement  that  at  the  gallows  he  (Hale)  made  “a  sensible  & 
spirited  speech ”  [Italics  mine]  to  be  overlooked,  or  at  least 
never  connected  with  his  impressive  Lexington  Alarm  speech 
at  New  London  and  the  record  of  his  constant  undergraduate 
speech-making-  in  the  meetings  of  the  Linonia  fraternity. 

Enoch  Hale’s  diary  entry  of  October  26,  1776,  states: 

When  at  the  Gallows  he  [Hale]  spoke  and  told  that  he  was  a  Capt  in 
the  Conti  [Continental]  Army  by  name  Nathan  Hale  [Johnston,  pp.  131-132]. 

This  wording  certainly  connotes  much  more  in  the  way  of 
a  speech  than  his  now  immortal  Last  Words.  Enoch,  be  it 
remembered,  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  securing  the 
details  of  his  brother  Nathan’s  execution  when  he  went  to 
camp  in  October,  1776,  to  gather  what  information  he  could 
concerning  his  brother’s  fate. 

The  elegiac  poem  “wrote  soon  after  Hale’s  death,”  by 
Dr.  Eneas  Munson  but  not  published  until  1836  (see  pp. 
400-5  of  this  book),  attributes  a  long  speech  to  him  and  just 
such  a  speech  as  his  character  would  lead  us  to  expect  of  him. 
The  poem,  be  it  noted,  moreover  bears  abundant  internal  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  writer  knew  Hale  intimately  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  when  the  poem  was  written,  the  writer  was 
in  possession  of  first-hand  information  never  committed  to 
writing  and  lost  in  the  long  period  during  which  Hale’s  memory 
was  neglected.  Despite  some  mistakes  of  fact,  I  think  the 
poem  must  be  accorded  high  evidential  value.  Capt.  William 
Hull  (1753-1825,  Yale  Coll.  1772)  transmitted  to  posterity 
Hale’s  last  words  as  communicated  to  him  by  Montresor, 
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whose  brief  statement  (to  be  found  in  Revolutionary  Services 
&  Civil  Life  of  General  Hull,  p.  38)  certainly  does  not  exclude 
the  thought  of  a  speech  leading  up  to  and  crowned  by  Hale’s 
Last  Words  derived,  as  I  am  satisfied,  from  Addison’s  “Cato” 
(see  pp.  346-7). 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  then,  that  given  Hale’s  training  as  a 
speechmaker  in  Linonia,  and  the  record  of  his  impassioned 
speech  in  New  London  on  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  bringing 
the  news  of  Lexington,  the  statement  in  the  Essex  Journal 
article  that  at  the  gallows  he  made  “a  sensible  &  spirited 
speech, ”  the  notation  by  his  brother  Enoch  in  his  diary  that  he 
spoke  at  the  gallows,  and  the  other  pieces  of  evidence  referred 
to,  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  Hale,  with  courage  and 
noble  demeanor,  defended  his  country  in  a  high  strain  of 
patriotism  before  speaking  his  famous  last  words,  now  a 
national  legacy. 

“Liberty  is  Our  Reigning  Topic”  (Hillhouse) 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  these  many  and  even  “far  flung” 
digressions,  we  come  back  with  pleasure  to  Hillhouse’ s  letter 
to  Hale,  which  closes  with  that  fine  burst  of  patriotism: 

Liberty  is  our  reigning  Topic,  which  loudly  calls  upon  every  one  to  Exert 
his  Tallants  &  abilities  to  the  utmost  in  defending  of  it — now  is  the  time 
for  heroes — now  is  the  time  for  great  men  to  immortalize  their  names  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  Country,  and  grace  the  annals  of  America  with 
their  Glorious  Deeds. 

Sophomoric  you  say,  but  I  have  no  idea  other  than  that  Hale 
was  thrilled  by  his  classmate’s  patriotic  sentiments  and  admired 
his  language  as  well  as  his  courage,  for  Hillhouse  was  in  the 
vanguard  in  1 774,  and  also  when  he  took  a  gallant  part  in  the 
defense  of  New  Haven  in  1779,  the  time  of  Tryon’s  invasion. 
He  lived  to  do  more  for  New  Haven  than  any  one  man  ever  did, 
so  it  is  often  said,  and  yet  he  has  no  adequate  memorial  at 
Yale,  which  he  served  so  generously  and  so  wisely  for  half  a 
century  and  none  in  New  Haven,  to  which  he  gave  the  devotion 
of  a  lifetime. 
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“You  are  now  living  in  my  Native  Country,”  says  Hillhouse 
in  his  letter  to  Hale,  referring  to  his  nativity  in  Montville, 
where  his  father,  the  Hon.  William  Hillhouse,  was  still  living, 
Montville  forming  the  second  ecclesiastical  parish  of  New  Lon¬ 
don.  Alden,  to  whom  he  refers  as  “engaged  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  [i.e.  teaching  school]  as  yourself,”  was  Roger  Alden,  a 
classmate  and  another  Linonian,  several  times  referred  to  in  the 
Linonia  minutes.  Alden,  then  teaching  in  New  Haven,  was 
destined  to  have  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  soldier  and 
public  servant,  dying  at  West  Point.  Hillhouse’s  ironical 
reference  to  John  Palsgrave  Wyllys  (1729-1790),  another 
classmate  and  correspondent  of  Hale’s,  is  beyond  interpreta¬ 
tion  now.  “Wyllys  is  the  man  of  Pleasure,”  writes  Hillhouse 
to  Hale,  who  doubtless  understood  just  what  was  meant,  “and 
applys  himself  intirily  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  for 
which  you  know  he  has  an  Insatiable  Thirst.”  This  cannot 
be  wholly  ironical,  since  Wyllys  was  the  salutatorian  of  their 
college  class.  Little  did  Hillhouse  think  that  Wyllys  was  to 
be  killed  obscurely  in  an  Indian  ambuscade  near  the  Miami 
River  in  Ohio  in  1790.  Wyllys,  the  “beau  sabreur”  of  the 
Class  of  1773,  chose  to  enlist  in  the  regular  army,  and  perished 
as  stated.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
families  in  the  Connecticut  Colony  and  socially,  perhaps,  was 
the  ranking  man  in  his  college  class. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford,  where  his  forbears  had  lived  for 
generations,  in  the  famous  Wyllys  mansion,  built  for  his 
ancestor,  George  Wyllys,  Esq.  (1570-1645)  of  Fenny  Comp¬ 
ton  in  Warwickshire,  afterwards  governor  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony,  who  sent  his  steward  and  twenty  domestics  and  inden¬ 
tured  servants  on  before  him  so  that  on  his  arrival  in  Hartford 
in  1638  a  dwelling  suitable  to  his  “place  in  the  sun”  should  be 
ready  for  his  honorable  occupancy.  Stuart  was  to  write  his 
“Life  of  Hale”  in  it  as  remodeled  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  historic  Charter  Oak  stood  in  front  of  the  house 
until  it  “fell  before  the  blast”  in  1856. 

To  return  once  more  to  Hillhouse,  I  have  long  cherished  the 
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hope  that  in  some  venerable  trunk  or  other  repository  in  the 
capacious  garret  of  the  Hillhouse  mansion  in  which  he  died  in 
Sachem’s  Wood,  Hale’s  letters  to  him  might  be  found.  But  all 
search  has  proved  unavailing.  Beyond  family  letters,  the 
papers  of  Hillhouse  seem  to  have  long  since  disappeared. 


“Then  we  were  very  well  entertained  with  a  supper ” 

In  closing  these  several  digressions,  my  mind  reverts  to  that 
gay  celebration  of  Linonia’s  anniversary  celebration  on  April 
15,  1772,  when,  after  a  prologue  spoken  by  Roger  Alden  (we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  fine  portrait  of  him  by  St.  Memin), 
the  “Beaux  Stratagem”  was  given  with  Hillhouse  in  the  cast, 
as  well  as  Ebenezer  Williams,  Enoch  Hale,  William  Robinson, 
and  Thomas  Mead,  all  close  friends  and  correspondents  of 
Hale.  This  was  followed  by  a  valedictory  oration  by  Billings, 
of  the  graduating  class,  and  an  answering  valedictory  by 
Nathan,  of  the  next  year’s  class.  Nathan  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  fraternity  at  this  meeting.  The  “Exercises  were  all  very 
agreably  performed,”  we  are  assured  by  David  Tullar  (1748- 
1839,  Yale  Coll.  1774),  the  scribe,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  add, 
in  concluding  the  minutes,  “Then  we  were  very  well  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  supper.”  Of  that  entertainment  I  once  wrote: 
“The  candles  of  that  little  supper  were  extinguished  an  hundred 
and  fifty-odd  years  ago  and  yet  a  faint  light  streams  through 
the  door  left  half  open  for  us  by  the  youthful  scribe,  and  we 
get  just  a  glimpse  of  the  gay  young  performers  and  among 
them  Hale  and  Hillhouse.  Both  were  young  men  of  high 
ideals  and  enthusiasm.  Hale  was  soon  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  his  life  for  his  country,  while  Hillhouse  was  to  con¬ 
secrate  a  life  of  unparalleled  activity  and  devotion  to  the  public 
good !” 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

August,  1929. 
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HALE  AS  A  VERSIFIER:  A  HERETOFORE  UN¬ 
PRINTED  BIT  OF  DOGGEREL  ADDRESSED 
BY  HIM  ON  LEAVING  EAST  HADDAM 
IN  THE  FORE  PART  OF  1774  TO 
A  NAMELESS  INAMORATA. 

Incurably,  perhaps  I  would  better  say  incorrigibly, 
romantic,  the  young  male  of  the  genus  homo  has  written 
doggerel  or  near-doggerel  verse,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  since 
writing  came  to  bless  and  plague  mankind.  Why  this  is  so 
must  be  left  to  the  psychologist,  whose  deduction,  peradven- 
ture,  may  be  that  the  young  male  is  both  shy  and  mischievous, 
and  so  hides  himself  behind  verse,  however  inadequate  and 
halting.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  student  of  the  mores  has  ever 
examined  the  penchant  of  the  adolescent  male  for  writing 
doggerel.  At  any  rate,  the  young  men  of  Hale’s  time  were 
very  much  addicted  to  that  vice.  Even  the  gilded  youth  of 
to-day  is,  I  daresay,  sometimes  guilty  but  that  rarely.  In 
Hale’s  time  it  was  as  fashionable  to  be  literary  as  it  is  now 
fashionable  to  wear  spats.  Not  that  to  write  verses, 
particularly  doggerel  verses,  is  to  be  literary ,  but  verses  of 
any  sort  may  be  viewed  as  a  poor  pendant  to  literary  art — 
they  simulate  it.  Hale  and  his  friends  garnished  their  letters 
with  verse  and  even  wrote  them  in  verse,  in  common  with 
other  young  fellows  of  their  age  and  time,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  browsed  among  the  books  and  surviving  manuscript 
material  of  that  early  day.  In  “The  Weeping  House  of 
Norwich”  (p.  433),  an  appendix  to  Chapter  L  of  this  belated 
book,  I  have  reprinted  a  bit  of  doggerel  verse  compounding 
shyness,  mischief  and  raillery,  struck  off  by  Hale’s  close  friend 
and  Yale  classmate,  Elihu  Marvin,  and  appended  to  the  latter’s 
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letter  to  Hale  of  February  26,  1774.  In  the  text  I  wrote  to 
accompany  that  bit  of  cryptic  doggerel  verse,  I  even  attempted 
an  interpretation  of  it,  dangerous  as  it  was  to  venture  to  look 
behind  the  faqade,  so  to  speak,  of  a  rhymed  narrative  com¬ 
bining  raillery  and  fact,  recording  the  flirtations  of  two  young 
fellows  who  were  in  their  heyday  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  fun  was  innocent.  In  Johnston’s  “Hale”  (1914) 
may  be  seen  (pp.  186-190)  two  specimens  of  Hale’s  doggerel 
verses  and  pretty  poor  “bits”  of  doggerel  verses  they  are. 
One  is  addressed  to  “Friend  Tallmadge”  and  the  other,  which 
Hale  left  unfinished,  was  written  during  the  Siege  of  Boston 
to  a  nameless  (New  London?)  correspondent  and  describes 
scenes  in  and  about  Cambridge.  This  latter  piece  of  descrip¬ 
tive  doggerel,  so  to  speak,  is  a  labored  performance  and  the 
wonder  is  not  that  Hale  left  it  unfinished  but  that  he  did  not 
destroy  it.  He  failed,  as  it  would  appear,  to  keep  his  mind 
wholly  fixed  on  it,  for  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  sheet  on 
which  it  is  written  he  scribbled  five  more  lines  as  follows : 

Let  not  the  Ladies  wish  a  spark* 

To  cheer  their  spirits  in  the  dark. 

The  school  which  once  unequal’d  shone 
Appears  deserted  &  undone, 

Her  genuine  sons  all  being  gone. 

The  last  three  lines  refer  plainly  enough  to  Harvard 
College,  but  what  about  the  first  two  lines,  from  which  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  verses  were  addressed  to  a  male  corre¬ 
spondent.  These  lines,  perhaps  reminiscent,  carry  with  them 
the  painful  suggestion  that  “petting,”  with  its  modern  con¬ 
notations,  was  also  a  pastime  of  our  Epic  Age  and  not  the 
product  of  a  progressive  age  like  ours.  Students  of  our  early 
folkways  know  that  bundling  was  a  colonial  pastime  and  the 

*  “Spark  =  A  lover;  a  gallant;  a  beau.” 

(Noah  Webster,  1748-1843,  Yale  Coll.  1778.) 

“The  boys  that  do  a  good  deal  of  sparking  and  the  girls  that  have  a 
lot  of  beaux  don’t  always  get  married  first.” 

E.  Eggleston,  “The  Graysons,”  XXXIII. 
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mundane  mind  may  find  in  the  couplet  a  veiled  reference  to 
that  particular  form  of  petting.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 
Hale  bore  a  high  moral  character,  but  even  such  are  addicted, 
particularly  when  young,  to  fooling,  and  it  is  now  agreed  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  mores  of  his  time 
and  provenance. 

I  pass  on  to  the  particular  specimen  of  doggerel  verse 
around  which  this  chapter  is  written.  The  original  manu¬ 
script,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
was  given  by  one  of  Hale’s  nephews  (probably  his  grand- 
nephew  Chauncey  Howard,  Esq.)  to  that  famous  collector  of 
autograph  material,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Sprague  (1795- 
1876,  Yale  Coll.  1815),  a  native  of  Hale’s  native  Coventry. 
Dr.  Sprague  stated  this  fact  in  his  letter  of  July  16,  1845,  to 
another  once  well-known  autograph  collector  and  writer, 
Henry  Cruger  Van  Shaack  (1802-1887).  The  verses  are 
undated  and  unsigned  but  the  handwriting,  though  careless, 
is  unmistakably  Hale’s.  What  we  have  here  is  clearly  but  a 
draft  and  that  rather  carelessly  penned,  as  would  be  natural 
in  a  draft.  Undoubtedly  a  fair  copy  was  made  by  the  young 
man  and  sent  to  the  young  woman — forever  nameless,  as  she 
should  be.  Her  copy  may  have  been  dated  and  signed,  but  I 
doubt  it.  Both  shyness  and  caution  prompt  most  lovers  to  avoid 
such  dangerous  and  useless  commitments  as  signatures  and 
dates.  It  is  against  nature  to  believe  that  the  young  woman 
did  not  herself  treasure  the  verses,  though  given  permission 
by  Nathan  to  burn  them  “with  all  freedom.”  However,  the 
fair  copy  has  never  turned  up  and  probably  never  will  and 
it  is  only  by  chance  that  the  draft  has  survived  a  matter  of  a 
century  and  a  half  to  illuminate,  but  faintly,  a  forgotten 
romance. 

It  is  clear  from  the  verses  themselves  that  they  were  written 
just  as  Nathan  was  leaving  East  Haddam  “for  good”  and 
equally  clear  that  this  early  Hale  romance  was  marked  by 
brevity.  For  the  rest,  each  reader  must  interpret  it  for  him- 
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self.  The  verses  which  might  be  entitled,  The  Tryst  of 
Haddam  Landing,  follow : 

A  Line  or  two  can  give  no  great  offence, 

‘Tho’  void  of  everything  that  looks  like  sense; 

For  if  you’re  not  inclined,  you  need  not  read  them, 

But  have  my  leave  to  burn  them,  with  all  Freedom. 

You  thought,  no  doubt,  I  took  my  leave  last  Night, 

But  ’tis  not  so;  you  ha’n’t  come  off  so  bright. 

It’s  true  I  said  good  by ;  But  Notwithstanding, 

I  only  took  my  leave  of  Haddam  Landing. 

Goodby  is  not  enough ;  it  needs  more  words  than  two 
When  Friends  do  bid  a  long,  a  last  Adieu. 

I  trust  our  Friendship,  though  begun  of  late 
Hath  been  no  less  sincere,  than  intimate. 

Of  this  I’m  sure;  I've  not  as  yet  regretted, 

That  to  your  Company  I’ve  been  admitted. 


We  may  not  doubt  that  the  young  woman  was  pleased — 
even  thrilled — on  receiving  these  lines  from  the  handsome 
young  collegian,  and  deplored  that  she  had  not  made  his 
acquaintance  until  just  as  he  was  leaving  East  Haddam  for 
New  London,  probably  about  the  middle  of  March,  1774. 

These  verses,  seemingly  struck  off  the  very  morning  after 
the  tryst  of  Haddam  Landing,  show  beyond  cavil  that  Hale 
had  some  affair  of  the  heart  previous  to  that  plainly  charged 
upon  him  by  his  friend  Elihu  Marvin  in  the  cryptic  doggerel 
verses  already  described  as  appended  by  Marvin  to  his  letter 
to  Hale  of  Eebruary  26,  1776,  which  letter,  be  it  noted,  was 
written  soon  after  Hale’s  visits  to  Norwich  a  few  weeks 
before,  while  enjoying  his  last  furlough  when,  according  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  his  engagement  to  his  widowed  step¬ 
sister,  Mrs.  Alice  (Adams)  Ripley,  took  place. 

Stuart,  whose  “Life  of  Hale”  was  published  in  1856,  never 
saw  Hale’s  East  Haddam  verses,  now  for  the  first  time  pub¬ 
lished,  nor  the  verses  of  Marvin  just  above  referred  to.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Stuart,  particularly  in  view  of  his  romantic 
temperament,  would  not  have  incorporated,  or  made  some  use 
of,  these  verses  by  Hale  and  by  Marvin  somewhere  in  his 
“Life  of  Hale”  if  he  had  seen  them.  The  fact  is  that  a  large 
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body  of  material  bearing  directly  on  Hale’s  story  has  come 
to  light  since  Stuart  made  his  investigations  and  wrote  his 
entertaining  but  meagrely  documented  “Life  of  Hale”  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Had  Stuart  seen  both  of 
these  bits  of  telltale  verse,  or  even  one  of  them,  he  could  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  so  freely  accepted  the  representations  made 
to  him  in  Hartford  that  Hale  had  formed  a  single  attachment 
even  before  he  went  to  college  for  his  step-sister,  Alice  Adams, 
who  married  Elijah  Ripley  in  Hale’s  lifetime  and  had  a  son 
by  him;  and  after  Hale’s  death,  William  Lawrence,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  by  whom  she  had  a  number  of  children.  It  was  her 
granddaughter,  Miss  Alicia  Sheldon,  who  represented  to 
Stuart  that  her  grandmother  Lawrence  was  Hale’s  only  attach¬ 
ment  and  that  they  were  betrothed  during  his  last  furlough. 
No  proof  of  that  attachment  has  ever  been  forthcoming. 
Such  proof  may  yet  be  discovered,  but  I  question  it.  The 
evidence  at  hand  points  the  other  way. 

Johnston  made  use  of  Marvin’s  doggerel  verses  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  “Life  of  Hale,”  published  in  1914,  but  had 
never  seen  the  doggerel  written  by  Hale  after  the  tryst  of 
Haddam  Landing.  Anxious,  as  he  told  the  writer,  to  retain 
the  story  of  Hale’s  engagement  to  Alice  Adams  for  its  “heart 
interest,”  Johnston  made  the  mistake  of  using  Marvin’s 
verses  as  corroborating  Alicia  Sheldon’s  story  without 
attempting  to  examine  their  Norwich  background  as  brought 
out  by  the  writer  in  “The  Weeping  House  of  Norwich,” 
already  referred  to.  Johnston  also  unhesitatingly  attributed 
to  Hale  a  serious  poem  written  by  some  swain  to  “Alicia”  but 
unsigned,  undated  and  unauthenticated  as  to  handwriting,  and 
now  pronounced  by  experts  not  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Hale.  The  poem  to  “Alicia,”  though  seemingly  traceable  in 
its  source  to  Miss  Alicia  Sheldon,  appears  not  to  have  been 
shown  to  Stuart,  since  otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  made 
use  of  it  had  it  then  been  ascribed  to  Hale,  and  Johnston  did 
not  see  it  until  he  was  preparing  the  second  edition  of  his 
“Life  of  Hale,”  published  in  1914.  Had  Johnston  taken  the 
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pains  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  characters  appearing  in 
Marvin’s  doggerel  and  had  he  seen  the  verses  which  I  have 
entitled,  “The  Tryst  of  Haddam  Landing,”  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  could  have  accepted  Miss  Sheldon’s  idyl  of  Hale’s 
engagement  to  his  widowed  step-sister,  Mrs.  Elijah  Ripley. 
While  Johnston  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  second 
edition,  the  writer  suggested  to  him  that  anything  like  proof 
of  the  alleged  romance  between  Hale  and  his  step-sister  was 
wanting,  but,  as  already  noted,  Johnston  wished  to  retain  the 
“heart-interest,”  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  time  to  the  writer. 
When  his  book  appeared  it  was  found  to  contain  a  long  version 
of  the  idyl  written  as  though  dealing  with  facts ,  rather  than 
the  tale  of  a  granddaughter.  He  completely  misapplied 
Marvin’s  doggerel  verses  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
undated,  unaddressed  and  unsigned,  and  in  a  handwriting  not 
shown  to  be  Hale’s,  boldly  headed  the  serious  poem  to  “Alicia” 
with  the  caption,  “Hale  to  ‘ Alicia ’ — Love  Poem” — (Johnston, 
pp.  190-191).  It  is,  moreover,  yet  to  be  shown  that  Alice 
Adams  was  ever  called  “Alicia”  or  even  called  herself  “Alicia” 
until  some  time  after  Hale  met  his  fate  September  22,  1776. 
I  must  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  question 
Johnston’s  sincerity  in  treating  of  this  subject  but  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  his  desire  to  retain  the  “heart  interest”  of  the  love 
story  as  told  by  Stuart  led  him  into  a  very  vulnerable  state¬ 
ment  of  it  (Johnston,  pp.  55-60).  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
willing  to  admit  that  there  were  other  Hale  romances  though 
others  had  been  suggested  in  books  available  to  any  student. 
Hale  seems  to  have  been  constantly  courted  by  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  such  affairs. 

But  Hale’s  verses  in  question  find  their  greatest  interest  and 
importance  in  providing  a  means  of  testing  by  intrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  the  authenticity  of  the  unsigned  and  undated  love-poem 
“Alicia.”  In  other  words,  Hale’s  doggerel  East  Haddam 
verses,  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  as  well  as  the  two 
doggerel  poems  by  Hale  printed  in  Johnston’s  “Hale”  (pp. 
186-190),  provide  the  trained  litterateur — the  stylistic  and 
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linguistic  expert  and  analyst — with  means  for  comparing  what 
Hale  is  positively  known  to  have  written  in  verse  with  a  speci¬ 
men  of  verse  attributed  to  him  but  unsigned,  undated  and 
unauthenticated  as  to  handwriting.  The  intrinsic-evidence 
test  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Is  there  anything,  any  use  of  words,  any  rhymes,  any  accents, 
any  turns  of  thought,  in  the  verses  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Hale  that  intrinsically,  and  apart  from  the  handwriting,  support 
the  claim  that  Hale  wrote  the  so-called  poem  to  “Alicia,”  which 
as  a  piece  of  verse  is  far  better  than  any  verse  Hale  is  known 
to  have  written? 

So  acute  a  critic  as  the  late  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  of 
Yale  (1847-1926,  Yale  Coll.  1869),  examined  and  compared 
the  three  specimens  of  doggerel  verse  written  beyond  question 
by  Hale,  and  herein  referred  to,  with  the  poem  to  “Alicia” 
in  this  light  and  could  find  nothing  whatever  in  them  that 
indicated  that  they  were  written  by  the  same  person.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beers’  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  experts  in  hand¬ 
writing,  who  assert  that  the  poem  to  “Alicia”  is  not  in  Hale’s 
handwriting.  Hale’s  widowed  step-sister  was  by  all  accounts 
a  beautiful  woman  and  the  poem  may  well  have  been  addressed 
to  her  by  a  lover — perhaps  by  William  Lawrence,  her  second 
husband,  himself.  The  verdict  of  Professor  Beers  and  the 
experts  is  further  confirmed  by  Hale’s  first  biographer, 
Deacon  Jasper  Gilbert  (1785-1856),  who,  long  before  Stuart 
in  his  “Life  of  Hale”  (1856)  claimed  on  the  “say  so”  of 
Alicia  Sheldon  that  Hale  was  engaged  to  his  widowed  step¬ 
sister,  Alice  (Adams)  Ripley,  wrote  on  January  9,  1836, 
Cyrus  P.  Bradley,  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  that  he 
could  not  discover  from  Hale’s  own  family  connections  that 
Hale  had  any  “calculations  on  matrimony.”  Despite  this 
statement,  Johnston  accepted  Miss  Sheldon’s  statement  that 
her  grandmother  was  engaged  to  Hale,  though  his  own  family 
knew  nothing  of  his  “calculations  on  matrimony.” 

Even  if  the  poem  to  “Alicia”  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  addressed  to  her  by  Hale,  that  would  not  prove  that  they 
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were  betrothed,  any  more  than  thousands  on  thousands  of 
love-poems  written  by  young  men  to  young  women  prove 
anything  more  than  admiration.  It  seems  to  me  more  than 
likely  and  to  fit  in  with  all  of  the  known  facts  that  as  a 
very  old  woman  Mrs.  Lawrence  talked  so  much  about  Hale — 
his  good  looks  and  fine  manners  and  her  admiration  for  him — 
that  her  granddaughters,  eagerly  listening  to  all  this  rhapsody, 
gradually  came  to  believe  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
had  been  some  understanding  between  them.  Stuart,  who 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  saw  and  talked  with  her  (she  died 
4  Sept.,  1845,  aged  88),  nowhere  claims  that  she  ever 
intimated  to  him,  much  less  that  she  told  him,  that  she  had 
been  betrothed  to  Hale,  nor  is  there  any  recorded  conversa¬ 
tion  by  her  with  anyone  to  the  effect.  The  entire  story 
emanated  from  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Alicia  Sheldon,  who 
produced  nothing  like  proof  to  support  it.  Stuart  himself 
explicitly  makes  Miss  Sheldon  responsible  for  the  story. 
Everything  remains  in  the  domain  of  inference  so  far  as  any 
understanding  between  her  and  Hale  is  concerned.  The  princi¬ 
pals  are  silent.  Hale’s  interest  in  other  young  women,  as 
evidenced  by  existing  documents  and  traditions,  some  of  which 
have  achieved  print,  negatives  the  story  as  told  by  Stuart  and 
elaborated  by  Johnston.  The  engagement,  if  any  ever  existed, 
never  got  into  the  gossip  of  the  time — was  never  a  matter  of 
report  in  Hale’s  family  or  among  his  college  or  army  friends, 
so  far  as  anywhere  appears.  Hale’s  own  family  never  heard 
of  it,  though  the  courtship,  if  any,  was  carried  on  in  his 
father’s  house,  then  occupied  by  the  parents  of  both  Nathan 
and  Alice  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  by  Mrs. 
Ripley  herself.  Even  Alice  never  spoke  of  it,  as  the  story 
goes,  until  she  was  a  very  old  woman.  The  evidence  at  hand, 
with  Hale  amorously  active  in  other  fields,  is  all  the  other 
way ! 

It  may  be  that  some  letter  by  Hale  or  to  Hale  yet  to  be 
discovered  or  already  discovered  and  not  accessible  to  the 
writer,  may  compel  a  different  view  and  warrant  the  state- 
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ments  of  Stuart  and  Johnston.  For  his  own  part,  the  writer 
would  welcome  a  settlement  of  this  disputed  question,  though 
strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  held  by  Hale’s  own  family 
(this  includes  his  devoted  sister  Joanna  and  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Nathan  Howard)  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  Hale  had 
no  “calculations  on  matrimony.” 

All  this  business  about  Hale’s  engagement  to  anybody,  as 
I  view  it,  is  “much  ado  about  nothing.”  I  cannot  see  that  it 
has  the  slightest  bearing  on  Hale  as  a  historical  figure, 
whether  in  his  brief  life  he  had  one  romance  or  a  dozen. 

Hale  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  of  action  and  I  fancy  his 
shade  is  none  too  pleased  to  have  those  foolish  lines  of  his 
(written  the  morning  after  his  tryst  with  that  nameless  East 
Haddam  girl)  dragged  out  into  the  light  of  day  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  near-oblivion.  The  truth  is,  the 
writer  himself  feels  apologetic  for  having  been  the  first  to 
commit  them  to  print.  He  sees  no  reason  for  humanizing 
Hale,  though  it  be  the  fashion  so  to  treat  the  great  and  near¬ 
great  of  our  past  history.  May  not  a  young  man  of  any 
age  be  a  votary  of  Venus  as  well  as  of  Mars,  without  affecting 
his  place  in  the  Heavens?  The  writer  is  in  entire  accord  with 
Johnston  when  he  says,  “The  power  of  Hale’s  story  is  in 
the  simple  record.” 

Pointe  au  Pic, 

Murray  Bay, 

Canada, 

July  28,  1928. 


G.  D.  S. 
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SCENARIO  FOR  THE  HALE  EPISODE  OF  THE 
YALE  PAGEANT  PERFORMED  IN  THE  YALE 
BOWL  ON  21  OCTOBER,  1916. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  several  pieces  of  Haleana 
incorporated  in  this  book  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
with  a  reprinting  of  the  scenario  prepared  for  the  Hale 
Episode  in  the  Pageant  designed  to  illustrate  outstanding 
episodes  in  the  long  Yale  tradition.  The  scene  chosen  was 
inevitably  that  of  Hale’s  execution  and  necessarily  had  to  be 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  presentation.  All  that  could  be 
attempted  was  a  representation  of  the  cortege  passing  on  its 
way  to  the  gallows.  The  final  scene  could  be  no  more  than 
suggested  and  that  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  The  part  of 
Hale  was  taken  by  Charles  Phelps  Taft,  II,  of  the  Yale  Class 
of  1917,  a  son  of  former  President  and  now  Chief  Justice 
Taft.  Montresor  was  represented  by  young  Taft’s  classmate, 
Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  III,  of  the  Kentucky  family  of  the 
name  and  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  another  classmate,  took  the 
ungracious  part  of  the  British  Provost  Marshal  Cunningham, 
Crary  Brownell,  of  Moodus,*  led  drummers  of  the  Moodus 
Drum  Corps,  which  claims  a  tradition  of  drumming  reaching 
back  to  the  Revolution  itself.  As  printed  in  the  “Book  of 
the  Yale  Pageant,”  the  scenario  was  accompanied  by  a  histori- 

*  “I  was  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in  East  Haddam  (alias  Modos), 
a  place  which  I  at  first,  for  a  long  time,  concluded  inaccessible,  either  by 
friends,  acquaintance  or  letters.”  (Hale  to  Mead,  May  2,  1774,  from 
New  London.)  Hale’s  school  was  at  Haddam  Landing  on  the  river  in 
East  Haddam,  then  also  known  as  Moodus,  a  contraction  of  the  Indian 
name,  Mackimoodus  (place  of  the  noises).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Hale  taught  in  the  village  in  the  northern  part  of  East  Haddam,  to  which 
the  name  Moodus  is  now  applied. 
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cal  note  here  omitted,  since  the  substance  of  it  is  in  other 
articles  on  Hale  in  this  book.  The  scenario  as  printed  in  the 
“Book  of  the  Yale  Pageant"  is  as  follows : 

Scene  III 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  NATHAN  HALE 

By 

GEORGE  DUDLEY  SEYMOUR 


“That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end." — Young. 

It  is  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  place  the  encampment  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  overlooking  the  East  River,  and  facing  the 
Old  Post  Road  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Boston,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Hale’s  regiment  had  landed  but  a  few 
months  before.  The  parade  ground  of  the  camp  is  empty 
save  for  a  small  straggling  group  of  old  men,  women  and 
children,  and  a  thin  line  of  red-coated  soldiers.  To  the  South, 
a  cloud  of  smoke  rises  from  the  burning  city  of  New  York, 
half  obscuring  the  sky  and  casting  its  pall  of  gloom  over  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted.  In  the  distance,  the 
grave  and  even  agonizing  sound  of  muffled  drums  is  heard 
with  smiting  reverberations.  Gradually  these  increase  in 
intensity  until  two  drummers  appear,  followed  by  a  rude  cart 
dragged  along  by  half  a  dozen  unkempt  soldiers,  hardly 
recognizable  as  such  in  their  rough  undress.  Behind  them  the 
common  hangman,  a  mulatto,  bears  the  ladder,  his  neck,  as 
was  the  grewsome  custom,  encircled  by  the  fatal  rope.  Then 
a  handful  of  soldiers  in  uniform,  marching  two  by  two,  and 
beside  them,  the  British  Provost  Marshal  Cunningham,  drunken, 
ferocious,  and  of  an  infamy  so  notorious  that  the  by-standers 
shrink  back  from  him.  And  then, — Hale — his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  walking  alone,  with  measured  tread — a  Captain 
in  the  Continental  Army,  and  yet  so  boyish,  with  flushed 
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cheeks  and  fair  hair.  He  is  of  medium  height,  but  the  quiet 
dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  freedom  of  his  carriage,  and  his 
high  color,  give  him  a  certain  brightness  which  lifts  him  above 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Looking  straight  forward,  he  moves 
to  his  fate.  Once  he  turns  his  handsome  head  to  note 
the  great  pillar  of  smoke  rising  from  the  burning  city  and 
doubtless  wonders  at  the  portent  of  the  conflagration.  He 
hears  with  no  outward  sign  of  emotion  the  half  stifled  cries 
of  the  women  and  children  who  watch  his  forward  march  to 
the  beat  of  those  muffled  drums.  Simply  and  quietly  he  walks 
to  his  doom,  thinking,  perchance,  of  the  broad  landscape  of 
his  boyhood  home  beyond  the  Eastern  hills  in  Coventry,  of 
Connecticut  Hall  where  he  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  of 
the  loved  home  circle  and  his  friends.  We  can  imagine 
him  unflinching  without,  but  tremulous  within — he  was  young, 
life  was  dear  to  him,  the  earth  that  he  looked  upon  was  fair, 
friendship  had  been  sweet  to  him,  he  did  not  wish  to  die. — 
A  few  more  soldiers  in  worn  and  faded  uniforms  follow  with 
stolid  faces  and  remonstrant  hearts,  and  lastly,  at  one  side, 
with  bowed  head  and  slow  stride,  the  gallant  and  noble  figure 
of  Captain  Montresor,  who  alone  of  that  company  had 
befriended  Hale  during  the  morning  hours  when  the  prepara¬ 
tions  were  being  made  for  the  final  scene.  The  little  cortege 
passes  before  us  and  makes  us  feel,  as  never  before,  the 
rhythm  and  meaning  of  that  sad  lyric : — 

To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by; 

There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye, 

Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

In  a  moment  he  must  die.* 

Slowly  the  procession  disappears  and  leaves  the  parade  ground 
empty  except  for  the  little  group  of  stragglers  who  may  not 
enter  the  orchard  to  witness  the  end.  The  drum-beats  grow 

♦From  the  Poem  by  Francis  Miles  Finch,  Yale  1849,  read  at  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  Linonia  Society,  July  27,  1853. 
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fainter  and  fainter,  and  die  away  into  a  terrifying  silence. 
******  The  tolling  of  a  bell  announces  that  all  is  over — 
that  the  tragedy  is  complete.  Hale  has  “resign’d  his  life  a 
sacrifice  to  his  country’s  liberty.”  We  almost  hear  whispered 
above  us,  in  the  stillness  of  the  vacant  air,  descending  as  a 
precious  legacy  upon  us,  the  youthful  patriot’s  now  immortal 
last  words, — “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country.” 


LXVII. 


THE  RESIDENCE  AND  LIBRARY  OF  ITHIEL  TOWN 

(1784-1844) 

(“The  Home  of  the  Greek  Revivalist”) 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend,  engaged  upon  a  Life  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney  (1791-1865),  the  “American  Hemans,”  called  my 
attention  to  a  description  by  the  inveterate  lady  in  question  of 
“The  Residence  and  Library  of  Ithiel  Town,  Esqr.,”  to  be 
found  in  The  Ladies ’  Companion ,  a  Monthly  Magazine,  1st 
Series,  Vol.  10,  pp.  123-6,  Jan.,  1839.  My  antiquarian  soul 
was  delighted  with  this  “find,”  since  I  had  long  wished  to  add 
Mr.  Town’s  “elegant  residence”  to  my  “gallery,”  so  to  speak, 
of  famous  New  Haven  houses.  I  had,  in  my  own  collection, 
a  stately  picture  in  color  of  the  “Residence  and  Library  of 
Ithiel  Town,  New  Haven,  Conn.,”  signed  “A.  J.  Davis  del,” 
illustrating  not  only  the  residence  but  also  what  was  really  of 
more  interest  to  me — the  first  and  second  floor  plans  of  the 
mansion.  I  had  already  printed  in  this  book  (pp.  234-239)  a 
brief  account  of  Town  (I  had  also  written  his  life,  still  in 
manuscript  and  likely  to  remain  so)  and  even  had  devoted  a 
page  (p.  252)  to  Alexander  Jackson  Davis  (1803-1892),  for 
many  years  Town’s  partner.  But  I  had  never  had  the  luck  to 
come  upon  any  description  of  the  house  and  library  to  go  with 
my  picture,  with  its  dashing  equestrian  and  equestrienne  in 
front  followed  by  their  no  less  spirited  attendant  dogs. 

When  I  first  came  to  New  Haven  to  live  (1883),  stories  of 
Town’s  wonderful  library  and  curios  were  still  current.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weir  told  me  about  its  richness  in  books  relating  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  Henry  T.  Blake  how  visitors  were  taken  to 
see  the  house  and  its  treasures  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city. 
Whatever  skepticism  I  ever  had  about  the  character  of  the 
library  was  dispelled  when  I  saw  a  few  of  the  books  in  private 
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hands  here,  and  also  the  several  catalogues  prepared  for  its 
dispersal  at  auction.  I  recalled,  too,  my  early  days  in  the  city 
of  my  adoption,  when  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  “soirees” 
of  the  “Attic  Philosophers,”  who  had  spacious  bachelor  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  attic  of  the  house  as  greatly  enlarged,  some  years 
after  Mr.  Town’s  death,  by  Henry  Austin  (1804-1891),  one  of 
Town’s  most  devoted  admirers  and  pupils  (see  pp.  219-230), 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Earl  Sheffield  (1793-1882).  As  thus  enlarged 
in  the  prevailing  Italian  villa  style,  as  it  was  then  called,  Mr. 
Sheffield  made  the  house  his  residence,  and  dying,  left  it,  much 
as  it  outwardly  appears  to-day,  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  whence  it  came  to  harbor  those  hospitable  “Attic 
Philosophers”  of  “Sheff”  affiliations.  Notable  names  those 
“Attic  Philosophers”  bore,  names  now,  alas,  starred  in  the 
Yale  Quinquennial  Catalogue.  I  had  an  eye  for  architecture 
even  in  those  days  and  well  recall  how  sections  of  the  rich 
cornices  of  the  original  library  abutted  into  those  low  attic 
rooms,  which  somehow  “took  in”  a  few  feet  of  the  upper 
part  of  Town’s  noble  high-studded  library  apartment. 

And  now,  “at  length  and  at  last,”  my  young  friend  in  pursuit 
of  the  ana  of  Lydia,  had  stumbled  on  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  house  and  books  than  I  had  seen. 

But  before  presenting  to  the  reader  what  Mrs.  Sigourney 
has  to  say  about  Mr.  Town’s  library  and  its  treasures,  let  us 
follow  the  poetic  footstep  back  to  Norwich,  where  she  was 
born.  In  the  chapter  entitled  “Aristocracy  of  the  Olden 
Time,”  in  her  “Letters  of  Life”  (pub.  1866),  she  refers 
grandly  to  the  “mansion  of  my  birth  and  earliest  happiness.” 
Her  father,  to  speak  plainly,  was  Madam  Lathrop’s  gardener 
(in  the  vernacular,  hired  man)  and  had  quarters  in  Madam 
Lathrop’s  house. 

Madam  Lathrop  (1717-1805),  Lydia’s  first  great  benefac¬ 
tress,  was  indubitably  the  “first  lady”  of  Norwich  and  a  very 
great  lady  she  was,  a  daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Talcott 
(1699-1741),  of  Hartford,  by  name  Jerusha.  Widowed  and 
bereft  of  her  children,  Madam  Lathrop  made  so  much  of 
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Lydia,  who,  in  turn,  made  herself  so  useful  and  companionable 
to  Madam  Lathrop,  that  on  the  death  of  that  great  lady,  Lydia 
was  privileged  to  visit  in  Hartford  the  widow  and  daughters 
of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Madam  Lathrop’s  favorite 
nephew.  During  this  visit  she  naturally  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Colonel  Jeremiah’s  son,  Daniel,  destined  to  become 
the  “Maecenas  of  Hartford”  and  its  “first  citizen,”  as  his  wife 
was  to  become  its  “first  lady,”  as  I  suppose  any  social  historian 
of  Hartford  would  readily  concede. 

Daniel  Wadsworth,  a  lifelong  semi-invalid  and  dilettante, 
became  much  interested  in  Lydia  and  when  she  removed  to 
Hartford  a  few  years  later,  to  open  a  school,  became  her  chief 
patron  and  launched  her  on  her  great  career.  Such  was 
Lydia’s  glittering  reward  for  making  herself  useful,  as  a 
child,  to  Madam  Lathrop,  under  whose  very  roof  she  had  been 
born  to  the  “poor  but  honest  parents”  of  all  such  stories. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Wadsworth,  born  Faith  Trumbull,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  second  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  (1740- 
1809,  Harv.  Coll.  1759),  of  Connecticut.  Her  sister  Harriet 
was  the  wife  of  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  (1779-1864, 
Yale  Coll.  1796),  of  New  Haven.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Silliman  lived  handsomely  and  hospitably  on  what  is  now 
Hillhouse  Avenue  (originally  Temple  Avenue)  and  were 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  “simple  and  pure  society” 
for  which  New  Haven  was  so  extolled  in  the  Eighteen  Thirties 
by  N.  P.  Willis  (1806-1867,  Yale  Coll.  1827)  in  “American 
Scenery”  (London,  1839),  a  massive  work  in  two  volumes, 
adorned  with  many  engravings,  including  two  full-page  plates 
of  New  Haven. 

What  more  natural  than  that  Lydia  (now  Mrs.  Sigourney) 
should  make  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Silliman 
when  they  came  to  Hartford  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Wadsworth?  And  again,  what  more  natural  than  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Silliman  should  invite  the  celebrated  poetess 
to  visit  them  in  New  Haven?  And  here  she  came  in  July, 
1838,  with  her  daughter  Mary.  It  was  a  memorable  visit  for 
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her,  opening  the  door,  as  it  did,  to  the  very  penetralia  of  New 
Haven  society,  of  which  Mr.  Willis  was  soon  to  assure  the 
readers  of  “American  Scenery”  that  “It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  highly  cultivated  in  the 
world.” 

During  this  visit  Mrs.  Sigourney  had  the  felicity  of  making 
the  acquaintance,  among  others  in  the  first  rank  of  society,  of 
Mr.  Town,  who  lived  near  the  Sillimans  on  the  Avenue;  of 
Colonel  John  Trumbull,  Mrs.  Silliman’s  uncle  and  a  member 
of  the  Silliman  household;  and  of  Miss  Mary  Lucas  Hillhouse 
(1781-1871),  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse  (1754- 
1832,  Yale  Coll.  1773).  Miss  Hillhouse  lived  at  the  head  of 
the  Avenue,  in  the  family  of  her  brother,  James  Abraham 
Hillhouse  (1789-1841,  Yale  Coll.  1808),  the  author  of 
“Hadad,”  and  other  poems,  on  which  the  door  of  oblivion  was 
long  since  closed. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  and 
became  a  correspondent  of  the  Sillimans,  Mr.  Town,  Colonel 
Trumbull,  and  Miss  Hillhouse,  and  they  were  undoubtedly 
pleased  to  admit  to  their  circle  a  lady  so  well-known,  so  refined, 
and  so  eminently  pious  as  this  lady  from  Hartford.  She  was 
taken  to  see  Mr.  Town’s  house,  with  its  treasures  of  books, 
paintings,  engravings,  curios,  and  whatever.  In  his  own  field 
as  an  architect  and  as  a  collector,  he  occupied  an  outstanding 
position,  comparable  to  hers.  Out  of  this  acquaintance  grew 
the  magazine  article  on  “The  Residence  and  Library  of  Ithiel 
Town,  Esq.,”  around  which  this  chapter  is  being  written. 

Another  precious  fruitage  of  this  visit  was  the  friendship 
formed  with  Miss  Hillhouse,  the  “first  lady”  of  New  Haven 
and  the  “female  star”  of  its  choice  circle.  What  more  fitting 
than  that  the  “American  Hemans,”  as  Mrs.  Sigourney  was 
called,  and  the  “American  Hannah  More,”  as  Miss  Hillhouse 
was  sometimes  styled,  should  correspond  and  that  Mrs. 
Sigourney  should  celebrate  the  manor  and  domain  of  Sachem’s 
Wood  in  prose  and  verse?  Miss  Hillhouse  was  an  ardent 
collector  of  autographs  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  was  delighted  to 
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add  to  her  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  James  Hill- 
house,  Esq.,  the  present  owner  of  the  mansion  that  crowns 
the  height  of  Sachem’s  Wood.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Sigourney  must  be  judged  by  the  mores  of  her  day 
and  generation.  For  all  her  “hifalutin’,”  and  incorrigible 
gentility  she  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly  and  charitable 
person;  to  have  “practiced  what  she  preached.'’  To  her  great 
credit  it  must  be  said  of  her  that  she  was  notably  devoted  to 
her  father  and  mother  as  long  as  they  lived. 

In  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table”  Dr.  Holmes  has 
an  amusing  account  of  meeting  Lydia  not  once  but  twice  over 
the  “social  tea  cup”  in  Hartford  when  he  was  lecturing  there. 
He  refers  to  her  not  by  name  but  (slyly,  if  you  will)  as  a 
“Litteratrice  of  note”  and  also  as  a  distinguished  lady,  which  of 
course  she  was.  But  “Litteratrice  of  note”  ! !  What  could  be 
happier  in  its  connotations  than  that? — her  portrait  at  a  stroke  ! 
By  all  accounts  Dr.  Holmes  was  as  inveterate  a  talker  as  Mrs. 
Sigourney  was  versifier,  and  so  “honors  were  easy”  over  the 
“social  tea  cup”  up  there  in  Hartford  in  the  “lang  syne.” 

To  return,  after  this  gossipy  excursion,  to  Town:  He,  too, 
was  very  much  a  celebrity  and  we  may  judge  no  more  averse 
to  publicity  than  was  his  visitor  from  Hartford.  She  was 
always,  according  to  her  biographer — and  her  “literary 
remains”  provide  ample  evidence  to  prove  it — pressed  for  sub¬ 
jects  to  enrich  and  exalt  (invariably)  with  her  genius.  What 
subject  could  possibly  be  more  literary  than  a  library?  Hence 
the  article,  for  which  the  foregoing  forms  such  a  long  and 
digressive  introduction. 

Beyond  peradventure,  Mr.  Town  gladly  collaborated  and 
supplied  the  material,  not  only  as  to  the  dimensions  of  his 
library  and  the  number  of  books  and  prints  in  it,  but  also  some 
few  details  of  his  own  professional  beginnings,  and  herein  lies 
the  chief  value  to  me  of  what  she  wrote.  Unfortunately  for 
those  curious  like  the  writer,  she  did  not  put  down  what  he 
doubtless  told  her  and  what  the  writer  has  tried  in  vain  to 
discover,  viz.,  where  and  how  he  got  the  training  to  design, 
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before  he  was  thirty,  his  masterpiece — Center  Church  in  New 
Haven,  which  even  contains  many  unsuspected  refinements  of 
architectural  design,  hidden  until  the  late  Leoni  W.  Robinson 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  fabric  (see  pp.  183-194). 

So  much  of  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  article  of  1839  as  I  have 
space  for  follows : 

Original. 

RESIDENCE  OF  ITHIEL  TOWN,  ESQ. 


BY  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 


One  of  the  Engravings  which  adorn  the  present  number,  is  of  the  mansion 
of  a  gentleman,  long  celebrated  for  his  architectural  designs,  which  both  in 
public  and  private  edifices,  have  beautified  so  many  parts  of  our  widely- 
extended  country.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  picturesque  cities  in  New-England.  It  is  a  fair 
object  to  the  eye,  but  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  noble  library  which  it 
contains,  and  the  accommodation  afforded  for  its  tasteful  arrangement.  In 
the  second  story,  is  a  spacious  apartment,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
three  in  breadth  and  twenty-two  in  height,  with  two  sky-lights,  six  feet 
square, — three  windows  at  one  end,  and  three  sash-doors,  opening  upon  the 
balcony.  There,  and  in  the  lobbies,  and  study,  are  arranged,  in  Egvptian, 
Grecian  and  Gothic  cases,  of  fine  symmetry,  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
volumes.  Many  of  these  are  rare,  expensive,  and  valuable.  More  than  three- 
fourths  are  folios  and  quartos.  A  great  proportion  are  adorned  with  engrav¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  easy  to  compute  the  number  of  these  embellishments — though 
the  proprietor  supposes  them  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand.  There  are 
also  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  separate  engravings — some  of  them 
the  splendid  executions  of  the  best  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  In 
these  particulars,  this  library  surpasses  all  others  in  our  country.  There  are 
also  one  hundred  and  seventy  oil  paintings,  besides  mosaics,  and  other  works 
of  art,  and  objects  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Town  has  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  making  this  collection,  and  hav¬ 
ing  had  many  facilities,  while  in  Europe,  both  for  selection  and  for  economi¬ 
cal  purchase,  believes  the  whole  cost  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars — 
though,  at  the  usual  cost  of  books  and  engravings,  the  amount  must  have 
been  far  greater.  He  has  been  assiduous,  not  only  to  give  his  treasures  a 
fitting  temple,  but  to  guard  them  from  casualties  by  fire.  Every  partition 
in  his  building,  even  to  those  in  the  closets,  are  of  brick;  all  the  inside 
plastering  is  upon  bricks,  without  laths,  except  the  ceiling,  and  all  the  floors 
are  of  mortar  two  inches  in  thickness,  with  a  coat  of  water-cement,  and  the 
rooms  without  woodcases. 

That  the  design  of  forming  so  large  and  rare  a  library,  should  have  been 
cherished  by  one,  who  had  neither  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  classic  education, 
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or  inherited  the  facilities  of  a  child  of  fortune,  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
philosopher,  peering  into  the  hidden  springs  of  action  and  motive,  might  be 
desirous  to  know  what  had  early  operated  to  produce  so  strong  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  works  of  art,  and  elegant  literature.  It  is  pleasant  thus  to  have  the 
solution  from  his  own  pen. 

“I  have  had  a  great  attachment  for  curious  and  uncommon  books,  ever 
since  the  age  of  eight  years.  At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
my  father,  I  commenced  living  with  my  uncle,  and  the  girls  of  his  family 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  to  borrow  a  book,  which  contained  an 
alphabet  of  letters,  suitable  for  marking  linen.  In  this  book,  which  was 
entitled  ‘The  Young  Man’s  Best  Companion,’  were  various  copyslips — 
mathematical  diagrams — dials  for  different  latitudes — mariner’s  compass,  etc., 
neatly  engraved  on  copper-plates.  These  diagrams  I  examined  frequently 
while  on  the  way,  and  can  yet  recollect  the  strong  and  vivid  impressions  they 
made  on  my  young  and  astonished  mind,  from  the  great  ingenuity  which  I 
conceived  it  required  to  make  and  understand  such  very  curious  figures. 
Ever  since,  I  have  had  a  great  propensity  and  love  for  mathematics,  draw¬ 
ings,  paintings,  engravings,  etc.,  and  if  this  book-affair  did  not  lead  to  it,  I 
known  not  what  did.  I  was  often  reproved  by  the  girls,  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  for  drawing  figures  with  chalk  on  a  large  stone-hearth  in  my  uncle’s 
house.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  this  same 
book,  and  could  scarcely  now  be  persuaded  to  part  with  my  ‘Young  Man’s 
Best  Companion,’  on  any  terms.” 

Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  accorded  to  a  man,  who,  dependent  on 
his  own  exertions,  has  thus  taken  pleasure  in  devoting  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  time  and  means  to  the  accumulation  of  intellectual  treasures.  It  is  an 
example  peculiarly  conspicuous  and  beautiful  in  a  country  where  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  money,  for  less  liberal  purposes,  and  sometimes  for  no  purpose  at 
all,  except  for  the  name  of  having  amassed  it,  or  of  dying  in  possession  of  it, 
is  both  the  business  and  the  passion  of  multitudes, 

“Till  in  the  long-drawn  struggle,  life  escapes.” 

The  traveller,  who  in  visiting  the  semi-capital  of  Connecticut,  admires  its 
fine  scenery,  its  varied  architecture,  its  ancient  college,  its  classic  domes,  and 
tasteful  cottages,  shaded  by  lofty  elms,  or  embosomed  in  shrubbery — its  noble 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  their  venerable  artist,  whose  time-defying  pencil  still 
adds  to  the  creations  of  genius — will  not  fail  also  to  visit  and  admire  the 
Library,  which  has  been  here  so  imperfectly  described. 

Among  the  writings  of  Mr.  Town,  is  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “Outlines  of  a 
Plan  for  an  Academy  and  Institution  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  transcript.  It  clearly  sets  forth  an  excellent  design  of  patronising 
what  he  so  well  understands . 

She  promptly  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Ladies’  Companion 
containing  her  article,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  her  under 
date  of  January  21,  1839,  in  which  he  modestly  says:  “The 
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attention  bestowed  upon  my  collection  in  your  notice  of  it, 
is  certainly  all,  if  not  more  than  it  merits.  I  hope  you  will 
make  it  visits  yourself,  or,  with  your  friends,  as  often  as 
conv’t.”  ( Hoadley  Papers,  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.) 

Mrs.  Sigourney’s  visit  to  Mr.  Town’s  “residence  and  library’’ 
took  place  in  1838,  but  the  library  was  already  “magnificent 
and  unrivalled”  as  early  as  1834,  asserts  Dunlop  in  his 
invaluable  “History”  in  which  I  read : 

Mr.  Town  travelled  in  Europe  [in  1829-30]  in  company  with  S'.  F.  B. 
Morse  and  Nathaniel  Jocelyn  and  examined  the  works  of  art  with  a  learned 
eye  and  judgment.  His  library  of  such  works  is  truly  magnificent  and 
unrivalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  America,  perhaps  no  private  library 
in  Europe  is  its  equal. 

What  is  far  more  gratifying  to  the  truly  judicious  is  Dun¬ 
lop’s  further  statement : 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  lay  before  the  public  a  more  full  account 
of  this  scientific  and  liberal  artist,  whose  splendid  library  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  and  freely  offered  for  the  instruction  of  the 
student  (“History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
United  States.”  By  William  Dunlop,  New  York,  1834,  pp.  299-300). 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  as  long  ago  as  1834  at  least, 
this  community  had  free  access  to  and  use  of  the  finest  library 
relating  to  the  fine  arts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who 
shall  say  that  Mr.  Town’s  generous  and  broad-minded  action 
in  throwing  his  choice  library  and  art  collections  open  to  the 
studious  as  well  as  to  the  curious,  was  not,  after  his  death  in 
1844  and  the  dispersal  of  his  books  and  objets  d’art,  directly 
contributory  to  Mr.  Augustus  R.  Street’s  (1791-1866,  Yale 
1812)  foundation  in  1864  of  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
the  first  school  of  its  kind  to  be  attached  to  a  University  in 
this  country,  and,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  world.  Mr.  Street  passed 
his  life  in  New  Haven,  save  for  a  period  (1843-8)  of  residence 
abroad.  A  man  of  wealth,  he  “majored,”  so  to  speak,  in  the 
fine  arts  and  in  languages.  He  must  have  often  seen  and 
enjoyed  Town’s  choice  books  and  pictures,  and  deplored  on  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1848,  that  they  had  been  dispersed  and 
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the  community  deprived  of  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  of  their 
use.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  presume  that  in  founding 
the  Art  School,  Mr.  Street  was  animated  in  some  measure 
by  a  desire  to  carry  on  the  educational  propaganda  so  hand¬ 
somely  inaugurated  by  Town,  who  should  be  given  his  meed 
of  praise  for  what  he  did  in  advancing  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
in  his  day  and  generation. 

I  am  aware  that  Professor  John  F.  Weir,  in  his  article  on 
the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  monumental  history 
(1879)  of  Yale  College  edited  by  Professor  William  L. 
Kingsley,  suggests  that  the  Art  School  grew  out  of  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  fine  arts  by  a  series  of  lectures  in  connection 
with  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Alumni  Hall  in  1857-8. 
That  may  indeed  have  influenced  Mr.  Street  in  his  offer  of 
1864  of  an  art  school  building  to  Yale,  but  I  am  still  con¬ 
strained  to  think  that  he  received  the  germ  of  the  idea  from 
Town's  library  and  collections,  which  had,  for  nearly  a  decade 
up  to  Town's  death  in  1844,  been  open  to  the  sight-seer  and 
the  student  and  also,  perhaps,  from  studying  Town’s  interest¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  pamphlet  entitled,  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for 
an  Academy  &  Institution  of  the  Fine  Arts ,  which  Mrs. 
Sigourney’s  article  was  seemingly  designed  to  present  to  the 
general  public  through  the  columns  of  The  Ladies'  Companion, 
in  which  it  was  printed  in  full.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Street’s 
interest  was  not  so  much  in  a  museum  as  in  a  well-equipped 
school;  similarly,  Mr.  Town’s  aim  was  to  “present  to  our  new 
country  the  means  of  educating  artists,  as  well  as  the  diffusing 
of  taste  and  knowledge  of  this  kind,  into  the  mind  of  the 
community  at  large,  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  arts.” 
His  plan  was  to  form  a  joint  stock  company  to  own  suitable 
buildings  and  collections  and  supply  the  teachers,  the  stock¬ 
holders  to  enjoy  special  privileges  in  place  of  any  dividends. 
No  matter  about  that;  it  is  clear  that  he  had  the  germ  of  an 
art  school  here  in  his  own  house  and  that  he  had  been  studying 
and  writing  about  the  subject  probably  as  early  as  1832  and, 
therefore,  long  prior  to  the  lectures  referred  to  by  Professor 
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Weir  as  having  been  given  in  1857-8.  I  have  less  hesitation 
in  advancing  the  foregoing  theory  from  the  fact  that  Professor 
Weir  makes  no  claim  to  having  been  told  by  Mr.  Street  that 
he  was  led  to  offer  to  build  an  art  school  building  by  the 
interest  shown  in  the  lectures  and  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
1857-8.  In  fact  Mr.  Street  died  in  1866  while  Professor  Weir 
did  not  come  to  New  Haven  until  1869  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  two  men  ever  met. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Town’s  elaborate  Plan  thus  introduced 
to  the  readers  of  The  Ladies'  Companion  in  1839  was  ^rst 
project  of  the  sort  in  this  country.  He  was,  it  should  be 
remembered,  one  of  the  fifteen  founders  in  1826  of  our 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

The  “noble  gallery  of  pictures,  and  their  venerable  artist, 
whose  time-defying  pencil  still  adds  to  the  creations  of  genius” 
referred  to  near  the  end  of  the  above  quotation  from  the  pen 
of  the  poetess,  was  of  course  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  then  occupy¬ 
ing  a  site  near  the  middle  of  the  college  yard,  and  the  “venerable 
artist”  of  “time-defying  pencil”  was  no  other  than  the  great 
Col.  John  Trumbull  (1756-1843,  Harv.  Coll.  1773)  himself,  a 
son  of  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  sometime  aide  de  camp  to 
Washington,  historical  and  portrait  painter  to  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic,  diplomat,  man  of  the  great  world  whose  recently  translated 
bones  repose  under  (or  nearly  under)  a  tablet  (in  the  new  Art 
School  building)  on  which  it  is  recorded  “To  his  Country  he 
gave  his  Sword  and  his  Pencil.”  Col.  Trumbull  himself 
designed  the  Trumbull  Gallery  which  was  erected  in  1832,  as 
well  as  the  meeting-house  still  standing  on  Lebanon  green  and 
notable  for  its  beautiful  spire. 

Alas  for  Colonel  Trumbull’s  time-defying  pencil,  which  had 
lost  its  cunning  many  years  before  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  visit  to 
New  Haven  in  1838,  when  he  was  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
two.  Time-defying  his  pencil  was  not,  but  during  this  visit 
he  painted  her  portrait  (such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
lost),  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  Wadsworth  Athen- 
eum  (founded  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wadsworth  and  designed  for 
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him  by  Mr.  Ithiel  Town)  in  Hartford,  where  it  is  credited 
with  being  Colonel  Trumbull’s  last  effort  in  the  art  of 
portraiture.  It  is  “passing  strange”  that,  “running  true  to 
form,”  Mrs.  Sigourney  did  not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
embalm  her  impressions  of  so  great  a  figure  as  was  Colonel 
Trumbull  in  that  early  “American  scene.” 

Additional  and  inevitable  fruitage  of  the  visit  was  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  poetess  and  Mrs.  Silliman, 
Miss  Hillhouse,  Colonel  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Town. 

In  her  “bread-and-butter”  letter  of  July  28,  1838,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Silliman,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him — “the  beautiful  old 
gentleman  who  stood  upon  the  steps” — of  the  Silliman  house 
on  the  Avenue,  I  suppose,  at  the  time  of  her  leave-taking.  In 
her  letter  of  August  11,  1838,  to  Mrs.  Silliman,  she  writes, 
“Please  to  thank  Colonel  Trumbull  for  his  letter,  and  say  to 
him,  that  though  he  has  no  great  respect  for  collectors  of  auto¬ 
graphs,  I  have  placed  it  among  a  choice  collection  of  epistles, 
from  Europe  and  America,  with  which  I  have  been  favored.” 

Three  of  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Sigourney,  two  from  Mr.  Town 
and  one  from  Colonel  Trumbull,  are  preserved  among  the 
Hoadley  Papers  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Two 
of  them  I  am  constrained  to  include  in  this  article,  not  because 
in  any  way  intrinsically  important,  but  as  specimens  of  the 
epistolary  art  as  practiced  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  two 
of  New  Haven’s  first  citizens. 


To  Mrs.  Sigourney  from  Col.  John  Trumbull 

New  Haven  5th  August  1838 

M1*.  Sigourney 

My  dear  Madam 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  Care  of  my 
Eyes : — the  Shade  and  the  beautiful  &  flattering  Lines  which  accompanied 
it  came  safe — they  will  be  carefully  preserved,  &  will  prove  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  my  infirmity 

I  am  preparing  for  my  route  to  N  York  Boston  Plymouth,  &  fear  the 
picture  will  not  be  completed,  &  dry  enough  to  be  sent  to  you  before  I  go — 
excuse  me  therefore,  if  you  should  not  receive  it,  until  after  my  return : — 
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then,  (in  October)  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Hartford. 
&  will  bring  the  imperfect  Shadow  [the  portrait?] 

With  sincere  Respect  &  Esteem,  I  am 
Dear  Madam 

Your  faithful  &  obliged  Servant 
Jn°  Trumbull 

To  Mrs.  Sigourney  from  Mr.  Ithiel  Town 

New  Haven  Octr  3d/,  38. 

Mra.  L.  H.  Sigourney 

Madam, 

Your  esteemed  favor  was  recd  (on  my  return  from 
Virginia)  and  read  with  pleasure — still  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  very 
flattering  compliment  bestowed  on  my  collection  by  your  civility  and  good 
intentions,  is  somewhat  above  its  merits. — 

That  you  are  however  sincere  in  the  opinion  expressed,  and,  of  course, 
hastily  formed,  I  do  not  doubt. 

I  might  indeed  be  pleased,  if  the  collection  deserved  so  much  attention 
from  a  Lady  of  your  acknowledged  talents,  as  you  have  so  kindly  expressed 
in  your  letter. — 

Having  an  opportunity  to  send  the  pamphlets  &c,  and  a  few  Engravings, 
I  have  selected  mostly,  from  among  my  duplicates;  I  will  defer  answering 
the  residue  of  your  letter  for  a  day  or  two. — 

Very  respectfully  Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant 
Ithiel  Town 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  “beautiful  &  flattering 
lines  which  accompanied  it”  (the  eye-shade)  were  not  “care¬ 
fully  preserved,”  as  Col.  Trumbull  promised  her  they  would 
be,  and  handed  down  to  posterity.  And  we  may  doubt  if  the 
eye-shade  and  the  verses  proved  “an  efficacious  remedy  for  my 
infirmity.”  It  takes  more  than  an  eye-shade  and  poetry  to 
repair  the  eyesight  of  man  at  four  score  plus.  We  may 
imagine,  therefore,  that  Colonel  Trumbull  mingled  a  bit  of 
irony  with  the  “applesauce”  of  his  thanks  for  her  gifts  and 
solicitude. 

Colonel  Trumbull  had,  peradventure,  been  commandeered 
to  paint  the  lady’s  portrait.  Mr.  Town,  perchance,  was 
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besought  to  design  a  library  for  her  house  in  Hartford,  as 
appears  from  his  other  surviving  letter  to  her — that  of  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1839,  already  quoted  from  but  too  long  to  reprint 
in  full.  There  was,  in  those  early  days,  much  exchanging  of 
presents  in  our  “first  circles.”  The  letter  in  question  concludes : 
“P.S.  My  daughter  [her  name  was  Etha]  sends  her  thanks 
and  best  wishes  to  you  for  the  much  esteemed  present  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  send  her.” 

I  do  not  resist  and  why  should  I,  the  temptation  to  note  that 
Trumbull,  born  June  6th,  1756,  was  a  year  younger  to  a  day 
than  Captain  Nathan  Hale  and  that  both  were  graduated  from 
College  the  same  year.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  ever 
met,  but  they  were  born  not  far  from  each  other  “East  of  the 
River”  whence  the  “brightest  and  best”  came  in  the  old  days, 
according  to  the  theory  advanced  by  the  late  Governor 
Morgan  Gardiner  Bulkeley  (1838-1922),  who  “sprung  it” 
upon  me  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  I  was  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  attack  and  retired,  I  fear,  in  some  confusion,  as 
he  fired  a  volley  of  great  “East  of  the  River”  names  at  me. 
Both  Town  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  (Lydia  Huntley),  great  and 
near-great,  were  of  that  region.  Louis  B.  Namier,  the  English 
historian  and  scholar,  once  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  Eastern 
Connecticut,  far  less  influenced  by  New  York  than  Western 
Connecticut,  and  longer  the  home  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
presented  a  sturdier  stock;  Governor  Bulkeley  would  have 
cherished  that  argument  and  reinforced  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  O’Donnell,  writing  in  “Architectural  Design” 
of  Town’s  house  which  he  happily  characterizes  as  “The  Home 
of  the  Greek  Revivalist,”  says  in  part,  “This  [the  design  of 
Mr.  Town’s  house]  seems  to  clearly  indicate  that  this  Reviv¬ 
alist,  at  least,  was  not  content  to  live  in  an  adapted  temple 
type  but  that  instead  built  his  house  in  the  refined  spirit  of 
Greek  work  and  not  in  a  copied  Greek  form  and  also  that  he 
was  able  to  write  into  a  stiff,  formal  style  something  of  the 
domestic  quality  that  is  expected  in  a  place  of  residence.” 

Famous  as  Mr.  Town  was  as  an  architect  and  sought  for  as 
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his  services  were  from  all  over  the  country  as  a  designer  of 
public  building’s,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  rewards  of 
his  professional  work  as  an  architect  enabled  him  to  build, 
about  1832,  his  substantially-fireproof  Hillhouse  Avenue 
mansion  and  fill  it  with  the  finest  collection  of  books  and 
engravings  relating  to  the  fine  arts  that  had  been  brought 
together  in  this  country  prior  to  or  for  a  long  time  after  his 
death  in  1844.  It  is  pleasant  for  one  who  has  spent  his  own 
professional  life  in  considering  patents  for  inventions,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  Mr.  Town  was  only  enabled  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  the  fine  arts  by  the  proceeds — the  royalties  or  whatever — 
from  patents  he  took  out  on  certain  improvements  in  bridges, 
for  fortunately,  he  was  an  able  engineer  as  well  as  an  archi¬ 
tect.  Town  was  given  an  honorary  degree  by  Yale  in  1825. 
More  and  more  he  is  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  ranking 
American  architects  of  his  time. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  in  Water- 
bury,  may  be  seen  a  portrait  of  Town,  done  in  quite  the  “grand 
manner,”  by  Spencer  in  1839.  It  represents  a  very  handsome 
man  fairly  surrounded  by  books  in  the  richest  of  bindings. 
One  hand  rests  upon  a  scroll,  while  the  other  holds  a  superior 
pencil.  Prominent  among  these  rich  “properties”  is  a  picture 
of  a  bridge-entrance  in  the  classical  style  and  upon  it  the 
inscription,  “Erected  A.D.  1839,  Ithiel  Town’s  Patents.” 

Town’s  shade  must  be  pleased  as  he  looks  down  from  his 
“Mansion  in  the  Skies”  (a  Neo-Grec  building  perchance)  to 
see  his  bust  by  Chauncey  B.  Ives  (a  native  of  Hamden)  given 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  new  Yale  Art  School.  On  the  base  of 
the  bust  appears  a  band  of  lattice  work  symbolizing  Town’s 
truss,  the  source  of  the  fortune  on  which  he  built  his  library. 
Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  “His  work  lives  after  him.” 

The  Birth-Place. 

August,  1929. 

Note:  “Associated  [in  the  management  of  ‘Godey’s  Lady’s  Book’]  at 
that  time  [1841]  with  Mrs.  Hale  [Sarah  Josepha  Buell,  1788-1879]  was  the 
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most  popular  poetess  who  ever  wrote  in  America: — Lydia  H.  Sigourney 
[1791-1865].  Her  popularity  was  only  equalled  by  her  industry;  her  post¬ 
humous  memoirs  record  over  two  thousand  contributions  to  more  than 
three  hundred  periodicals,  and  she  published  forty-six  volumes  of  all  sorts — 
poetry,  essays,  travel,  fiction,  historical  sketches,  cook-books,  etc.”  (Mott’s 
“History  of  American  Magazines”;  see  “Saturday  Review  of  Literature” 
for  Nov.  23,  1929,  p.  341.) 

Note  2:  Mr.  Gordon  Sherman  Haight,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Club,  has  my  thanks  for  calling  my  attention  to  Mrs.  Sigourney’s 
article  in  The  Ladies’  Companion. 

Note  3 :  Mrs.  Sigourney  was  vastly  prolific  in  the  field  of  occasional 

verse,  sought  and  also  unsought.  The  late  Professor  B - ,  of  Yale,  who 

knew  his  Hartford,  once  told  me  that  its  citizens  feared  to  die,  lest  its 
poetess  celebrate  them  in  verse.  A  single  instance  of  her  habit  will  suffice 

for  illustration.  Mrs.  N - ,  the  wife  of  a  Farmington  farmer,  died  in 

childbirth.  Mrs.  Sigourney  did  not  know  Mrs.  N -  or  her  family,  but 

on  learning  of  her  death  was  moved  to  write  the  appended  verses  and  send 
them  to  the  bereaved  husband  and  family.  They  are  here  for  the  first 
time  printed. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  N - . 


Tears  stood  within  an  infant’s  eye, 

Just  opening  on  the  light — 

And  sad  its  mournful  wail  arose, 

Amid  the  funeral  rite — 

But  ah!  no  mother  soothed  her  babe, — 

For  motionless  and  cold, 

Was  that  fond  breast,  which  would  have  joy’d 
The  feeble  frame  to  fold. — 

Farmington,  March,  1839. 


The  guardian  of  a  peaceful  home, 

The  friend, — by  all  approved. 

The  saint,  who  from  her  blooming  years 
A  Saviour’s  precepts  loved, 

Turned  from  her  fireside  here  below 
To  the  drear  burial  sod, 

And  changed  these  scenes  of  care  and  woe, 
For  an  abode  with  God. 

— L.  H.  S . 


It  will  be  noted  that  these  “eminently  Victorian”  verses  were  written 
soon  after  “our  dear  Queen”  came  to  the  throne,  and  sweetly  reflect  the 
spirit  of  her  time.  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  laurels  have  faded  (most  laurels  do!) 
but  it  may  well  be  that  as  a  recent  reviewer  has  asserted,  “she  was  the  most 
popular  poetess  who  ever  wrote  in  America.”  She  was  an  ideal  of  “female 
excellence”  and  everyone  could  understand  what  she  wrote,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  admitted  that  that  is,  in  itself,  a  great  merit — a  merit  often  absent 
from  far  better  verse  much  applauded  to-day. 


LXVIII. 


DWIGHT  AND  HILLHOUSE:  PIONEERS  IN 

POMOLOGY. 

An  eminent  American  scientist,  with  the  collection  of  Jap¬ 
anese  pottery  as  an  avocation  (Professor  Edward  S.  Morse), 
once  told  the  writer  that  pottery  was  male  and  porcelain 
female,  whimsically  intimating  that  the  collection  of  specimens 
in  these  two  fields  should  be  thus  allocated.  A  similar  alloca¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well  be  made  for  flowers  and 
fruits,  an  idea  which  receives  support  on  the  female  side  in 
the  present  vogue  of  garden  clubs  organized  all  over  the 
country  by  the  ladies  of  our  so-called  “leisure  class.”  If  their 
menfolk,  carrying  out  the  other  side  of  the  idea,  should  ever 
address  themselves  to  pomology  as  a  fashionable  pastime,  they 
would  at  the  same  time  be  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  when  pomology  was  viewed  as  among  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  becoming  of  the  Arts  of  Peace.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  statement,  I  call  attention  to  the  instances  of  two 
gentlemen  of  New  Haven  who  beguiled  their  “hours  of  ease” 
:'n  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits. 

In  V ol.  i  of  the  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society,  p.  140,  I  read  that: 

“Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  cultivated  the  largest 
garden  in  the  city  with  his  own  hands,  and  produced  the  best  culinary 
plants  and  the  finest  fruits  in  the  city.  He  introduced  the  Chili  strawberry, 
and  was  the  first  to  successfully  cultivate  the  strawberry  as  a  garden 
fruit  in  New  Haven.  His  peaches  are  said  to  have  been  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  and  very  abundant — so  abundant  that  they  were  removed  from  his 
grounds  by  the  cart  load.  He  died  in  1817.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  “Blest  Dwight”  was  so  blessed 
in  his  garden,  but  cart  loads  of  peaches  so  close  to  the  College 
Yard  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  credulity.  I  could  the  more  readily 
visualize  such  abundance  of  peaches,  if  I  could  be  assured  that 
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Dr.  Dwight’s  garden  was  elsewhere  than  back  of  his  own  house, 
which  stood  close  to  what  is  now  the  site  of  Lawrance  Hall, 
facing  College  Street,  or  that  the  undergraduates  of  a  century 
ago  were  more  indifferent  than  those  of  to-day  would,  per- 
adventure,  be  to  unheeded  showers  of  presidential  peaches. 
Yet  where  else  could  he  have  tended  such  a  garden,  save  in 
his  own  grounds  back  of  his  house?  Doolittle’s  map  of  1812 
shows  a  fence  with  a  row  of  trees  along  it,  running  close  to 
the  north  end  of  what  came  to  be  called  “South  Middle” 
College.  The  fence  divided  what  is  now  the  “Old  Campus” 
into  halves  and  screened  the  President’s  big  back  yard,  com¬ 
prising  the  whole  north  half  of  the  plot,  from  the  then  College 
Yard  proper.  Therefore,  the  presidential  peaches  had  at  least 
the  protection  of  a  fence.  Let  us  hope  that  they  also  had  the 
better  protection  of  high-principled  youth ! 

Dwight’s  peach  trees  were  prolific,  if  we  can  credit  their 
chronicler,  Mr.  Bacon,  but  Mr.  Hillhouse  made  the  finer  pomo- 
logical  gesture  in  his  attention  to  the  more  aristocratic  pear, 
of  which  he  boasted,  if  we  may  again  credit  the  Baconian 
chronicler,  forty  varieties.  To  quote  again  from  the  same 
source : 

“James  Hillhouse,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  cultivated  extensively  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach.  A  quantity  of  apple  and  pear  scions  from 
the  King’s  garden,  in  France,  having  been  received  by  him,  and  finding  no 
person  to  cultivate  them,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  in  one  eve¬ 
ning,  by  candle  light,  set  one  hundred  and  fifty  scions  into  small  stocks. 
This  collection  contained  about  forty  varieties  of  pears.  Among  his 
peaches  were  the  Early  Ann,  Nutmeg,  Red  Rareripe,  Yellow  Rareripe,  and 
White  and  Red  Clingstone.  His  assortment  was  so  arranged  as  to  have 
ripe  fruit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season.  To  him  the  public 
are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  elms  which  adorn  our  streets.  He  died 
in  1832.” 


I  had  long  known  that  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  the  first  “profesl- 
sional  citizen”  of  New  Haven  of  his  time,  but  until  coming 
upon  the  above  item,  I  had  no  idea  that  pomology  was  so 
passionate  a  pastime  with  the  Patriot  of  Sachem’s  Wood. 


The  Birth-Place,  March,  1925. 


LXIX. 


SAFETY  FIRST:  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  REMOVAL 
OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
COLONY  RECORDS  TO  HARTFORD  AND 
ITS  DEPOSIT  THERE  IN  THE  FIRE-AND- 
DAMP-PROOF  VAULTS  OF  THE 
STATE  LIBRARY. 

(“Ancient  history,”  but  why  make  pi,  now  that  it  is  in  type?  February,  1930.) 

For  an  exhibition  of  rare  original  historical  material,  com¬ 
memorating  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  held  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Memorial  Hall  November  20-25,  1920,  Mr.  Keogh,  the 
University  Librarian,  solicited  the  loan  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Records.  His  praisewor¬ 
thy  enterprise  directed  attention  to  the  fact — not  unknown 
but  long  ignored — that  the  precious  first  volume  was  still  held 
in  New  Haven,  rather  than  in  its  proper  depository,  the  State 
Archives,  which  are  kept  in  Hartford.  Official  permission 
was  obtained  to  have  the  second  volume  sent  down  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  the  City  of  New  Haven  not  only  loaned  the  precious 
first  volume,  but  also  a  stalwart  policeman  to  stand  guard  over 
it  all  day.  Every  night  during  the  exhibition  it  was  taken 
back  to  the  City  Hall  and  locked  up  solemnly,  and  then  returned 
to  Memorial  Hall  in  the  morning.  And  so  it  was  that  these 
two  volumes,  after  a  separation  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  were  for  the  first  time  brought  together  again.  But  for 
this  reunion  under  University  auspices,  and  with  so  much 
parade  on  the  part  of  the  City  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  volume  had  never  been  sent  to  Hartford  under  the 
terms  of  the  Union  of  1665  (and  no  one  seems  to  know  why 
it  was  not  sent  with  the  second  volume),  I  doubt  if  anything 
would  have  been  done  about  it. 
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History  does  not  record  who  made  the  suggestion,  but  a 
few  weeks  later  a  bill  was  drafted  and  introduced  into  the 
State  Legislature  (House  Bill  770),  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Town  Clerk  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  District  of  New  Haven,  to  deliver  to  the  State 
Librarian  such  volumes  of  the  records  of  the  “Colony  of  Juris¬ 
diction  of  New  Haven  as  are  now  deposited  in  their  respective 
offices.”  New  Haven,  however,  did  not  propose  to  surrender 
the  precious  first  volume  without  a  struggle, — a  fact  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  old  resentment  of  members  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony  against  the  Union  (1665)  had  in  the 
course  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  not  wholly  expired. 
History  records  that  Davenport  was  in  his  day  a  consistent 
reactionary  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  Union.  He  is  still 
the  “Patron  Saint”  of  New  Haven  and  loyalty  to  his  ideals 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  community  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  ancestral  fetish. 

Mayor  FitzGerald  forthwith  appointed  a  Citizens’  Commit¬ 
tee  to  appear  before  the  State  Committee  on  the  Library,  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  when  it  came  to  a  hearing,  and  he  did 
me  the  honor  to  place  me  on  the  Committee.  I  made  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject,  and  satisfied  myself  that  legally  the 
first  volume  belonged  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  City  of 
New  Haven.  I  also  found  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
vault  in  which  it  was  kept  in  our  own  City  Hall  was  entirely 
inadequate.  Consequently,  I  was  unable  to  join  my  fellow 
committeemen  in  opposing  the  transfer.  I  was  also  unable 
to  attend  the  hearing  in  Hartford,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Lord  Perry,  of  New  Haven,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  I  prepared  the  following  letter  for  him  to  read  before 
the  Committee.  He  read  it,  and  the  Committee  voted  unani¬ 
mously  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  in  amended  form, 
was  enacted  into  law  May  5,  1921.  Accordingly  in  due  course, 
Mr.  Godard  appeared  at  New  Haven,  armed  with  a  copy  of 
the  Act  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  first  volume  to  Hartford  followed.  The  necessity 
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for  adequate  protection  of  the  New  Haven  land  and  probate 
records,  however,  still  remains,  and  hence  the  inclusion  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Perry  in  this  book. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  3,  1921. 

Hon.  Frederick  Lord  Perry, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  letter  giving  my  views  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  remove  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Records  to 
Hartford,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  transfer,  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  the  volume  in  question  will  be  immeasurably  safer  against 
loss  or  injury  by  fire  or  water  in  the  specially  constructed  record  vaults  of 
the  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building  at  Hartford,  than  here  in 
the  old  vault  in  the  City  Hall,  in  which  our  Land  and  Probate  Records  are 
at  present  housed. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  citizens  of  New  Haven  oppose  the  transfer  for 
reasons  of  sentiment,  rather  than  on  the  ground  that  the  legal  claim  of 
New  Haven  to  the  custody  of  the  book  is  superior  to  the  claim  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  to  the  custody  of  the  book.  As  between  safety  and  senti¬ 
ment,  the  volume  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  I  am  surprised  to 
find  this  question  of  safety  so  much  ignored.  I  also  feel  the  pressure  of 
sentiment  and  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  moving  objects  of  interest 
from  the  locality  where  they  belong  to  any  other,  except  to  secure  care  and 
safety.  Other  considerations  being  equal,  I  should,  therefore,  favor  disregard¬ 
ing  the  technical  right  and  keeping  the  volume  here,  as  a  document  peculiarly 
related  to  the  life  of  this  community,  but  having  recently  visited  the  vault 
in  our  City  Hall  and  seen  the  place  in  which  this  volume  is  kept,  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  a  clear  impression  of  the  far  superior  modern  record 
vaults  beneath  the  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Hartford, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  rule  of  “safety  first”  should  prevail  and  the  volume 
be  transferred  without  delay. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vault  in  our  City  Hall  is  an  old  vault,  built  many 
years  ago, — a  three-story  structure,  lighted  by  plain-glass  windows,  opening 
to  the  north  and  hence  exposing  the  vault  to  the  menace  of  fire  damage  from 
the  old  County  Court  House,  a  structure  fully  as  grave  a  fire-risk  as  is  the 
City  Hall  itself.  When  the  vault  was  built,  these  north  windows  were 
glazed  with  wire  glass,  which  is  fire  resistant,  but  even  this  safeguard  has 
been  removed  and  plain  glass  substituted  for  the  wire  glass. 

The  volume  in  question  is  kept  within  the  vault,  not  in  a  regular  fire¬ 
proof  safe  providing  four  or  five  inches  of  insulation,  but  in  a  simple  metal 
compartment,  furnished  with  a  combination-lock.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no 
woodwork  in  the  room  in  which  the  book  is  kept,  but  the  room  is  filled  with 
papers  of  all  sorts,  many  of  them  as  old  as  the  book  and  perhaps  equally 
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valuable.  In  case  there  were  a  serious  fire  and  the  windows  of  the  vault 
were  broken  (as  would  be  more  than  likely),  and  water  were  played  into 
the  vault,  our  ancient  and  modern  archives  would  be  damaged,  if  not  ruined, 
and  the  volume  in  question  would  probably  suffer  with  the  rest,  especially  as 
it  is  near  the  floor  level  and  the  compartment  containing  it  is  not  only 
uninsulated  but  also  not  water-tight.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  loss 
the  other  day  in  Washington  of  invaluable  census  records  was,  for  the  most 
part,  not  due  to  fire  but  to  the  playing  of  water  through  the  windows  of  a 
vault  containing  some  of  the  records.  Precisely  the  same  thing  might  happen 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Hartford  the  vaults  are  located  entirely  under¬ 
ground,  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  are  fireproof  as  well  as  waterproof. 

A  graver  danger,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  the  vault  is  located  within 
our  City  Hall,  built  some  sixty  years  ago  and  in  no  sense  a  fireproof  build¬ 
ing.  The  vault  was  enlarged  not  long  ago.  The  tower,  in  particular,  has 
been  described  as  a  “firetrap.”  Lined  with  the  dryest  of  timbers,  it  is  a 
menace  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  rising  to  a  great  height  almost  over  the 
vault.  In  case  of  fire,  falling  masonry  and  timbers  upon  the  vault  would 
result  in  the  exposure  of  the  papers  therein  to  prolonged  and  intense  heat, 
against  which  no  insulation  whatever  is  provided  except  the  wall  of  the 
vault.  Certainly  no  records  can  be  viewed  as  well  protected  which  are 
located,  without  special  insulation,  in  an  old  vault  in  an  old  building 
admittedly  far  from  fireproof. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  safety  provided  by  the 
vaults  of  the  State  Library  and  the  vault  in  our  City  Hall.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  volume  transferred  to  Hartford,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  our  State  Librarian,  holding  it  for  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  City  of  New  Haven  has  provided 
a  Hall  of  Records,  or  other  repository,  in  every  way  as  safe  as  the  State 
Library  at  Hartford.  The  leaves  of  this  volume  have  been  skillfully 
mounted  between  transparent  films  of  silk,  which  may  increase  the  danger 
of  exposing  the  volume  to  heat.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  the 
fact  is  about  this,  but  for  one  I  am  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  having  our 
precious  first  volume  of  the  Records  exposed  to  the  test.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  that  brittle  linen  paper,  three  centuries  old,  when  mounted 
between  transparent  sheets  of  new  silk  and  exposed  to  heat,  would  suffer 
in  a  serious  manner. 

Some  advocates  of  the  retention  of  the  book  here  claim  that  the  book  is 
only  a  curiosity  and  nothing  to  get  excited  about,  since  it  was  long  ago 
transcribed  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  and  reprinted  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  Hoadly,  then  the  State  Librarian,  and  that  some  few 
omissions  on  his  part  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  reprint.  As  to  that,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  original  volume  does  not  long  outlast  the  printed 
copy  of  it,  considering  the  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  the  latter. 

The  idea  that  the  City  Records  are  not  surrounded  by  all  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  which  their  incalculable  value  calls  for,  is  no  new  idea  with  me.  In 
1907,  when  I  advocated  the  adoption  of  an  improvement  plan  for  New 
Haven,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Green  as  a 
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civic  center,  I  strongly  advocated  the  building  of  a  Hall  of  Records  on  the 
corner  of  Elm  and  Church  Streets,  where  it  would  have  a  very  high  degree 
of  fire  protection.  In  my  opinion,  this  community  will  never  have  properly 
protected  its  priceless  records  until  it  has  a  Hall  of  Records,  built  as  a  low 
structure,  on  a  site  which  affords  it  fire  protection,  and  itself  representing 
the  “last  word’’  in  fireproof  construction.  Any  notion  that  our  vault,  inserted 
in  the  very  bowels  of  a  firetrap  like  our  City  Hall,  can  provide  any  protec¬ 
tion  comparable  to  the  protection  of  a  real  Hall  of  Records,  seems  to  me 
to  be  idle. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  safety  of  this  original  first  volume, 
the  mistake  is  made  of  viewing  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  concern¬ 
ing  New  Haven  alone.  We  must  regard  ourselves  as  the  custodians  of  the 
book  and  responsible  for  it  to  people  all  over  the  United  States  who  trace 
their  lineage  back  to  the  New  Haven  Colony,  and  who  are,  therefore,  vitally 
interested  in  having  every  possible  safeguard  thrown  about  this  original 
first  volume.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  this  letter  without  a 
tribute  to  our  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  John  E.  Doughan,  who  handles  the 
volume  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  who  would  wish  to  guard  it  with 
his  life,  but  such  custodians  are  as  rare  as  they  are  valuable,  and  a  nev* 
Town  Clerk  might  be  as  careless  as  Mr.  Doughan  is  careful.  In  Hartford, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  command  a  succession  of 
trained  librarians  who  will  understand  the  care  of  such  precious  relics  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Doughan  would  be  distressed  to  have  the  book  removed,  yet 
I  think  no  one  feels  more  keenly  than  he  does,  our  need  here  of  an  up-to-date 
Hall  of  Records. 


Very  truly  yours, 

signed:  George  Dudley  Seymour. 

P.  S. — I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  being  an  “interloper”  it  may  seem 
ungracious  to  have  me  advocate  the  transfer  of  the  old  volume  to  Hartford. 
I  do  so  only,  as  stated,  on  the  ground  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  volume  will  not  be  much  safer  there  than  here.  Although  not  “town- 
born,”  I  am  not  without  personal  interest  in  the  volume,  as  some  of  my  own 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  of  the  New  Haven  Colonists.  Since  I  wrote 
the  letter  I  have  learned  that  the  Emery  Record  Preserving  Company,  of 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  know  of  no  instance  where  a  silk-mounted  book 
has  been  through  a  fire.  Just  what  the  effect  of  prolonged  heat  upon  one 
of  these  silk-mounted  books  would  be,  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pure  con¬ 
jecture.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Company  mentioned,  consists  in 
mounting  books  that  have  already  been  through  fires  and  damaged  by  them. 
It  takes  a  fire,  and  the  loss  or  damage  of  records,  to  bring  any  community 
to  a  realization  of  their  value.  Our  vault  is  located  just  back  of  the  City 
Hall  tower — almost  under  it.  In  the  event  of  the  burning  of  the  tower  it 
would  indeed  be  lucky,  if  it  did  not  fall  upon  and  crush  the  vault  under  a 
huge  mass  of  hot  masonry  and  flaming  timber.  In  that  catastrophe,  what 
chance  would  all  of  our  priceless  records  stand  to  come  out  unharmed  ? 
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Mr.  Leoni  W.  Robinson,  the  architect,  had  a  hand  in  building  the  vault 
here,  as  well  as  that  in  Hartford,  and  is  unqualified  in  his  assertion  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  them  as  to  the  measure  of  safety  provided.  He 
would  favor  the  removal  of  the  book  to  Hartford. 

signed:  G.  D.  S. 

I  was  so  much  criticized  by  my  fellow-townsmen,  at  the  time, 
for  favoring  the  transfer  of  the  precious  first  volume  to  the 
State  Library,  that  I  was  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  our 
local  authorities  had  taken  advantage  of  an  act  (Chapter  175) 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1909,  which  permitted  any 
State,  County,  Town,  or  other  official,  to  deposit  permanently 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Library  at  Hartford,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  Librarian,  any  official  records  in  his  custody 
not  in  current  use. — books,  files,  historical  papers  of  what¬ 
ever  description.  Many  departments  in  the  State  Capitol, 
many  Town  Clerks,  many  Judges  of  Probate,  many  Church 
and  other  organizations  throughout  the  State  took  advantage 
of  the  Act  and  deposited  such  material  with  the  State  Libra¬ 
rian,  by  whom  they  have  been  classified,  indexed,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  twenty-four  fire-and-damp-proof  vaults 
provided  in  the  new  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court 
Building. 

The  following  extract  from  the  New  Haven  Evening  Regis¬ 
ter  of  March  17,  1924,  tells  the  story  of  New  Haven’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  advantages  offered  for  the  protection  of  the 
records  under  the  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1909: 

“Under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lucius  B.  Barbour  of  Hartford,  the  State 
Examiner  of  Records,  all  of  the  original  wills  in  the  files  of  the  Probate 
Court  from  1643  to  1790  were  forwarded  to  the  State  Library  under  an 
order  of  Judge  Gilson,  there  to  be  lodged  permanently.  The  original  docu¬ 
ments  will  all  be  photostated  at  the  State  Library  in  Hartford  and  the 
photostat  copies  sent  here,  so  that  an  exact  reproduction  may  be  available  in 
the  files  of  our  Probate  Court,  while  the  absolute  safety  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  assured  for  all  time. 

It  required  ten  large  packing  boxes  to  contain  the  wills  of  colonial  New 
Haven’s  citizens,  and  as  the  court  during  the  17th  century  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  entire  County  of  New  Haven,  all  of  the  older  families  in  the 
cities  of  Meriden,  Waterbury  and  New  Haven,  together  with  the  remaining 
towns  of  the  county,  are  represented  in  the  indexed  list  of  wills.” 
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In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Perry  of  March  3,  1921  (above  printed), 
I  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  our  Land  and  Probate 
Record  vaults  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
the  matter  of  fire  protection.  The  next  year  the  vaults  were 
enlarged.  But  the  records  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
Haven  will  never  have  the  protection  they  should  have  until 
they  are  housed  in  a  Hall  of  Records, — an  isolated  building 
constructed  to  secure  the  maximum  of  fire-and-damp-proof 
protection  for  our  invaluable  public  records.  Such  a  Hall  of 
Records  was  one  of  the  leading  features  recommended  in  my 
letter  of  June,  1907,  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  printed  in 
the  forepart  of  this  volume. 

September,  1924. 


Note:  I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  the  foregoing  that  when  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  removal  of  the  precious  first  volume  to  Hartford  was  at 
its  height,  I  met  Governor  Baldwin  on  the  street.  As  we  walked  along, 
I  asked  him  if,  as  a  member  of  Mayor  FitzGerald’s  Committee,  he  planned 
to  go  up  to  Hartford  to  the  hearing  and  oppose  the  transfer.  His  reply  was 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  appear  at  the  hearing  and  then,  looking  at  me  with 
that  rare  and  well-remembered  twinkle,  said  “I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not 
stand  cross-examination  by  members  of  the  State  Library  Committee.”  In 
other  words,  he  knew  too  well  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  1665, 
the  volume  legally  belonged  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  not  to  the  City 
of  New  Haven. 


G.  D.  S.,  February,  1930. 


LXX. 


ON  THE  LOCATION  OF  A  NEW  CITY  HALL:  AN 
OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 


(Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Sunday  Register  of  March  14,  1920.) 
(More  “ancient  history,”  but  retained  because  already  set  up  in  type.) 


To  the  Special  Committee  Appointed  from  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  to  Consider  the  Question  (/)  of  a  New  City  Hall , 
(2)  of  a  Site  therefor — Gentlemen: 

In  view  of  the  wide  discussion  of  the  subject  of  a  new 
City  Hall  and  a  site  therefor,  following  the  submission  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  I  desire  to  express  myself  somewhat  more  fully 
on  the  subject. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall  at  the 
present  time,  or  even  in  the  near  future,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  present  structure  is  either  unsafe  or  wholly  inadequate, 
or  incapable  of  alteration  at  a  moderate  cost  to  fit  it  for  city 
purposes  for  some  years  to  come.  My  belief  is  that  the  present 
building  can  at  a  moderate  cost  be  so  rehabilitated  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  so  improved  as  to  its  facilities  that  it  will  reasonably 
answer  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  business  of  the  City  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  come. 

My  belief  is  that  the  present  site  should  be  retained,  not 
because  it  is  the  ancient  site,  but  firstly,  because  it  is  the  most 
centrally  located  and  convenient  of  access  to  the  public  at  large 
of  any  of  the  sites  proposed;  secondly,  because  it  is  the  most 
appropriate  and  dignified  site  of  any  of  the  sites  proposed,  on 
account  of  being  side  by  side  with  our  new  federal  building 
and  facing  the  three  churches  on  the  Green,  constituting  New 
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Haven’s  chief  and  most  salient  and  historic  architectural 
group;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  the  most  practicable  site  for 
the  erection  of  a  City  Hall  of  a  business  rather  than  an  archi¬ 
tectural  character,  since  the  building,  aside  from  its  fagade, 
would  have  its  chief  business  entrances  on  Court  and  Orange 
Streets. 

Common  sense,  good  business,  conformity  to  the  genius  of 
New  Haven  and  to  architectural  propriety,  all  dictate  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  site  for  a  new  City  Hall,  when  the  time 
comes  to  build  it. 

When  a  site  for  the  new  federal  building  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  petition  containing  a  great  number  of  names,  includ¬ 
ing  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  urging  the  erection 
of  the  new  federal  building  on  a  site  south  of  Chapel  Street. 
I  was  at  this  time  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  new  building 
should  be  located  on  the  Tontine  Hotel  site,  that  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  go  to  Washington  and  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  who  assured  me  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  locate  its  build¬ 
ings  where  they  would  not  be  surrounded  and  overpowered  by 
skyscrapers,  but  above  all  to  locate  them  where  they  would 
impress  the  citizens  of  the  locality  with  the  dignity  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  latter  was  a  large  factor, 
I  am  satisfied,  in  the  final  selection  of  the  present  site  of  the 
federal  building.  By  the  same  reasoning,  I  think  that  this 
should  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  retention  of  the  present 
site,  next  to  the  federal  building  and  facing  the  churches  on  the 
Green,  for  our  new  City  Hall,  when  New  Haven  gets  ready  to 
build  one.  It  will  hardly  be  argued,  I  think,  that  a  new  City 
Hall,  however  imposing  and  costly,  if  built  upon  the  so-called 
Temple  Street  site  and  therefore  obscured  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  churches  on  the  Green,  would  have  anything  like  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  a  City  Hall  on  the  present  site  next  to 
the  federal  building.  But  I  should  place  the  convenience 
accruing  to  the  general  public  from  the  retention  of  the  present 
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site,  above  every  other  consideration,  so  far  as  the  site  is 
concerned. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  site 
and  the  addition  to  it  of  the  two  plots  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Powell  and  popularly  known  as  the  Sabatini  and  Drug  Store 
properties.  To  these  I  should  add  the  old  livery  stable  site  east 
of  the  Police  Court  building.  These  three  plots  are  not  only 
necessary  to  give  the  additional  space  required  for  a  new  City 
Hall  when  built,  but  are  necessary  to  the  widening  of  Court 
Street. 

In  my  opinion  the  widening  of  Court  Street  from  40  feet,  its 
present  width,  to  60  feet,  is  far  more  imperative  than  the  build¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  of  a  new  City  Hall.  I  have  advocated 
the  widening  of  Court  Street  from  Church  to  State  Street, 
ever  since  I  became  interested  in  the  development  of  our  City 
on  rational  lines  of  city  planning  and  the  abandonment  of  our 
old  haphazard  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  in  another  view  of  the  matter  in  hand,  that 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  study  the  grand  list,  not  only  to  equalize  property 
values,  but  to  find  new  opportunities  for  additions  to  it,  and  to 
guard  against  depreciations  with  their  consequent  abatements. 
In  this  view,  I  conceive  that  to-day  there  is  no  more  urgent 
question  before  the  Aldermanic  Board  than  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  section  of  our  City  lying  east  of  Church  and 
Meadow  Streets  and  south  of  Elm.  This  large  area  was  once 
served  by  Chapel  Street  in  the  main,  but  Chapel  Street  has  now 
become  so  congested  that  this  area  is  becoming  less  and  less 
accessible.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  “cut”  will  be 
built  over,  thus  uniting  two  sections  of  the  City,  unfortunately 
divided  by  the  “cut,”  which,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  a  serious* 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  City. 
I  am  confident  that  when  our  great  commercial  asset  of  New 
Haven  Harbor  is  developed,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
development  of  a  business  character  in  this  section  of  the  City, 
and  we  should  look  to  it  now  that  this  section  may  be  made 
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convenient  of  access.  The  widening  of  Court  Street  is  the 
most  important  single  step  that  can  be  taken  in  this  direction. 
The  widening  of  Center  Street  and  its  extension  through  to 
State  Street  is  also  demanded.  If  the  Connecticut  Company 
should  ultimately  establish  a  trolley  station  at  the  intersection 
of  Union  and  State  Streets,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  desirable 
improvement,  it  would  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  business 
in  the  region  in  question,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  more 
convenient  access  to  the  Green  through  Court  Street  would  be 
apparent  to  all. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
widening  of  Court  Street  is  imperative,  and  that  this  is  the 
time  to  do  it,  when  the  Powell  holdings  are  available  and  before 
any  more  buildings  are  located  on  Court  Street.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  present  city  plot,  plus  the  Powell  holdings,  would 
provide  not  only  an  ample  City  Hall  site  but  also  for  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  Court  Street. 

With  regard  to  the  Temple  Street  site,  I  submit  that  the 
undesirability  of  this  location  for  a  City  Hall  has  not  fairly 
been  presented  to  the  public.  The  advocates  of  this  site 
urge  the  acquisition  of  the  Yale  University  Press  building, 
the  historic  Stokes  house  and  the  Graduates  Club,  with  the 
possible  addition  of  the  plot  on  which  the  United  Church 
chapel  stands.  A  site  created  by  the  union  of  these  properties 
would  be  inadequate  in  size,  inconvenient  of  access  to  the 
general  public,  and  would  present  almost  insuperable  architec¬ 
tural  problems.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  unreasonable  to 
ask  large  numbers  of  citizens  to  cross  a  great  public  square  six¬ 
teen  acres  in  extent,  in  order  to  transact  their  business  with  the 
City.  This  corner  site,  moreover,  would  not  permit  of  a  suit¬ 
able  architectural  treatment,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  detail 
at  length.  I  might  say,  however,  that  a  monumental,  com¬ 
pactly  built  building  on  this  corner,  ultimately  to  be  matched  by 
a  tall  building  facing  the  Green  on  Chapel  Street  where 
Gilbert’s  grocery  store  now  stands,  would  have  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  upper  and  lower  Greens  by  a  group  of  five  build- 
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ings,  which  would  include  the  new  City  Hall  on  the  Temple 
Street  site,  the  United  Church,  Center  Church,  Trinity  Church, 
and  a  building  on  the  site  of  Gilbert’s  store.  To  visualize  just 
what  I  have  in  mind  here,  you  have  but  to  look  down  upon  the 
Green  from  any  one  of  the  buildings  facing  the  east  side  of 
the  Green — the  City  Hall,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build¬ 
ing,  or  the  Second  National  Bank  building.  To  thus  divide 
the  Green  would  very  seriously  impair  its  effect  as  a  great 
open  square  in  the  heart  of  our  City,  but  such  would  be  the 
result  of  a  City  Hall  on  the  corner  of  Temple  and  Elm  Streets. 

A  clear  view  of  this  subject  was  taken  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  who  in  a  public  letter  advocated  the  Temple  Street  site, 
but  only  when  extended  through  to  College  Street.  The 
acquisition  of  the  entire  front  of  the  block  between  Temple  and 
College  Streets  would  be  enormously  expensive,  and  it  is 
impracticable,  even  if  the  expense  were  no  object,  since  some 
at  least  of  the  holdings  would  have  to  be  secured  by  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings,  which  could  only  be  successful  on  the 
showing  that  the  City  needed  the  land  for  an  immediate  public 
necessity,  for  which  convincing  testimony  would  certainly  be 
wanting.  I  am  told  that  the  University  would  not  surrender 
either  the  Yale  University  Press  site  or  the  Law  School  site, 
unless  it  appeared  that  the  removal  of  the  City  Hall  from  its 
present  site  to  the  so-called  Temple  Street  site,  was  a  matter  of 
clear  public  necessity. 

But  assuming  that  the  City  is  prepared  to  acquire  the  entire 
frontage  between  Temple  and  College  Streets  without  regard 
to  the  expense,  the  tremendous  cost  attending  the  erection 
of  a  City  Hall  on  that  site  would  still  be  prohibitory.  The 
building  would  be  brought  into  competition  with  our  white 
marble  County  Court  House.,  and  an  elaborate  structure  of 
white  marble  or  light  stone  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
harmonious  and  dignified  effect,  unless  the  City  was  prepared  to 
be  entirely  outshone  by  the  County.  Thus,  in  addition  to  a 
monumental  fagade  on  Elm  Street,  the  building  would  have  to 
have  a  corresponding  elaborate  and  costly  fagade  on  Temple 
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Street,  since  its  Temple  Street  fagade  would  be  even  more 
exposed  to  view  to  the  public  at  large  than  its  Elm  Street 
facade.  Nor  is  the  point  to  be  overlooked  that  the  buildings 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  College 
Streets  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  handsome  buildings  of 
fine  design  and  costly  construction  erected  by  the  University. 
Looking  forward  to  that  time,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
College  Street  front  of  a  new  City  Hall  on  the  Temple  Street 
site  would  also  have  to  be  of  a  handsome  and  elaborate  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  Temple  Street  site  is 
chosen,  the  City  must  look  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  building  with  three  facades,  which  would  make  it 
extravagantly  costly.  It  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  but  I 
judge  that  frontage  between  Temple  and  College  Streets  and 
the  erection  of  a  municipal  group  on  that  frontage,  could  not  be 
put  through  for  less  than  six  million  dollars,  while  I  should 
think  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  additional  land  required 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  in  every  way  dignified  and  suit¬ 
able  on  the  present  site,  would  be  not  more  than  three  million 
dollars.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  a  new 
City  Hall  on  the  Temple  Street  site  should  properly  be  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  block  and  therefore  on  the  axis  of  the  upper 
Green.  I  am  confident  that  that  would  be  the  conclusion  of 
any  competent  architect  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
question.  Such  a  building  would  then  be  blanketed  by  the 
churches  on  the  Green  and  occupy  a  position,  no  matter  how 
costly  its  character  and  how  beautiful  its  design,  of  far  less 
dignity  than  a  building  adjoining  the  federal  building  on  the 
site  of  the  present  City  Hall.  To  overcome  the  blanketing  of 
a  building  on  the  Temple  Street  site  by  the  Churches  on  the 
Green,  it  would  have  to  rise  to  a  great  height  above  them  so  as 
to  be  recognized  as  the  official  residence  of  the  City  and  to  take 
its  place  with  the  County  Court  House  as  one  of  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  Green.  An  exceedingly  high  building  rising 
above  the  churches  would  destroy  the  balance  of  the  Green  and 
seriously  interfere  with  a  harmonious  development  of  our  great 
public  square  as  a  civic  center. 
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For  these  reasons  I  urgently  recommend  the  retention  of  the 
present  site  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  present  buildings  and 
the  continuation  of  their  use  for  the  present,  the  purchase  of 
the  Powell  holdings  and  the  livery  stable  plot,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  widening  of  Court  Street  from  Church  to  Orange  Street. 
I  also  recommend  the  placing  of  such  building  lines  on  Court 
Street  from  Orange  to  State  Street  as  will  ultimately  result  in 
the  production  of  a  thoroughfare  of  sixty  feet  in  width  from 
Church  to  State  Streets. 

March  19^0  George  Dudley  Seymour. 

Note:  The  advocates  of  what  may  be  called  the  “Wall  Street  Site” 
propose  to  sweep  away  all  of  the  buildings  upon  so  much  of  the  block 
between  Church  and  Temple  Streets  as  lies  back  of  the  County  Court  House 
and  the  Ives  Memorial  Public  Library,  and  erect  a  City  Hall  with  an  ornate 
colonnaded  entrance  (designed  to  form  a  world  war  memorial,  or  perhaps  a 
local  pantheon)  on  Elm  Street  between  the  Court  House  and  the  Library, 
and  with  entrances,  of  course,  on  Wall  Street,  on  which  the  building  would 
have  a  long  facade.  This  ambitious  plan  presents  more  to  interest  the 
architect  than  the  taxpayer.  The  building  would  face  the  Green,  without 
having  any  frontage  on  it,  and  would  have  to  be  very  high  to  rise  sufficiently 
above  the  Court  House  and  Library  to  produce  any  effect  from  the  Green, 
since  its  first  two  stories,  at  least,  would  be  obscured  by  the  Library  and 
Court  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  citizens  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  finances 
of  the  City  of  New  Haven  do  not  warrant  the  location  of  its  official  resi¬ 
dence  on  a  site  fronting  the  Green,  i.  e.,  that  the  City  is  too  poor  to  have  a 
home  on  the  Green.  Albert  McClellan  Mathewson,  Esqr.,  who  belongs  in 
this  group,  is  the  chief  protagonist  of  a  plan  to  acquire  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  block  bounded  by  Church,  Orange,  Elm  and  Wall  Streets  for  the 
building,  which  might  be  located  on  the  corner  where  the  Security  Insurance 
Building  stands,  or  farther  east  on  Elm  Street,  preferably  about  the  middle 
of  the  block.  This  project  would  require  condemnation  proceedings  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  City  in  entering  on  private  property 
on  the  ground  of  immediate  public  necessity.  It  would  also  involve  great 
costs ;  locate  the  building  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  of  access,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  constitute  a  monumental  proof  of  a  supine  citizenship.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  City  of  New  Haven  will  ever  consent  to  surrender 
its  best  sites  to  Yale  University  (which  now  holds  and  uses  over  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  frontage  on  the  Green),  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
County,  and  to  banks  and  business  houses,  and  then  settle  down  itself  on  a 
side  street. 


G.  D.  S.,  1922. 
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Note  2:  As  the  direct  result  of  the  agitation  of  a  group  of  citizens  led 
by  Lewis  S.  Welch,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  December,  1923,  called  upon 
the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan  to  consider  and  report  on  certain  phases 
of  this  matter  in  an  attempt  to  fix  on  some  site.  The  Commission  at  once 
met  and,  on  December  29th,  voted  to  recommend  the  present  site,  with  such 
accessions  within  the  block  as  might  be  necessary.  The  Chairman  at  this 
time  instructed  the  Secretary  not  to  report  the  vote  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
until  so  directed.  Meanwhile,  the  Board  of  Finance,  unknown  to  the  public 
generally,  and  certainly  unknown  to  the  writer,  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  after  a  prolonged  investigation,  reported  on  a  plan 
to  bodily  move  the  Ives  Memorial  Public  Library  across  Temple  Street  and 
over  onto  the  site  of  the  Yale  University  Press,  and  then  erect  on  the 
Library  site  a  white  marble  City  Hall  in  the  style  of  the  New  Haven 
County  Court  House,  from  which  it  was  to  be  separated  by  a  campanile.  This 
report  was  made  public  June  10,  1924,  and  put  the  Commission,  so  to  speak, 
“in  a  hole.”  However,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  May  5th,  called 
to  advise  and  report  on  the  Lighthouse  Point  purchase  project  of  the 
writer,  the  question  of  sending  in  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  vote  of  the 
Commission  passed  on  December  29th  of  the  preceding  year,  was  raised 
and  discussed,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  call  for  the  meeting.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  now  instructed  to  send  in  that  report,  but  was  given  no  instructions 
to  explain  the  delay.  These  two  reports,  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  City  Plan  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Finance,,  are 
now  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who,  it  is  reported,  are  about  to  “pass 
the  ball”  back  to  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  from  which  the  writer, 
sick  of  all  this  delay,  so  prejudicial  to  the  City,  as  he  believes,  on  July  23d 
resigned.  I  cannot  better  take  leave  of  this  subject  than  by  here  inserting 
Chief  Justice  Taft’s  letter  to  me  of  ten  years  ago: 

G.  D.  S. 

July,  1924. 


WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

June  22d,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

I  have  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Plan  Commission  to  be  held  to-day  at  4  p.  m.  I  greatly  regret  that  an 
engagement  made  several  weeks  ago  prevents  my  acceptance.  My  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  not  being  present  is  most  sincere,  because  I  would  like  to  impress 
as  deeply  as  I  can  upon  the  Commission  my  conviction  that  every  minute 
that  is  lost  now  in  gaining  control  of  sufficient  amount  of  the  land  about 
the  City  Hall,  to  give  us  a  municipal  group  worthy  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven  and  worthy  of  the  magnificent  site  upon  the  Green  that  the  City 
Hall  has,  is  dangerous.  The  history  of  all  cities  demonstrates  that  the 
improvements  that  are  wisest  are  those  which  are  planned  out  years  in 
advance  and  gradually  perfected.  I  can  understand  that  those  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  City’s  finances  to-day  are  loath  to  set  out  upon  a  project 
which  may  involve  a  very  considerable  expense,  but  if  they  take  steps  now, 
of  a  reasonable  character,  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  that  ought 
to  be  adopted,  they  can  economize  for  the  City,  on  the  one  hand,  and  make 
certain  the  execution  of  the  best  plan  on  the  other.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,”  and  that  is  truer  of  municipal  development  than  any  other  subject 
matter.  The  large  appropriations  made  for  the  new  Post  Office  imposes 
additional  obligation  upon  the  City  to  square  itself  to  meet  the  legitimate  cost 
of  an  appropriate  city  home.  Of  all  futile  and  absurd  things,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  large  amount  of  money  on  an  unsuitable  or  inadequate  site  is  the 
most  silly.  I  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  with  all  the  earnestness  possible, 
that  you  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  that  part  of  the  land  surrounding 
the  present  City  Hall  that  you  can  get  now  at  the  lowest  figure  and  keep  it 
for  use  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  construction  of  the  building.  When 
you  have  the  land,  deliberation  is  no  damage.  Let’s  look  forward  and  not 
confine  our  observation  to  the  ground  immediately  under  our  feet.  Let’s  be 
wise  in  our  generation.  New  Haven  is  bound  to  grow,  her  tax  resources  are 
bound  to  increase,  real  estate  is  bound  to  advance  in  value,  if  not  immediately, 
in  the  near  future.  Let’s  arrange  to  take  over  what  we  need  now,  at  the 
cost  at  which  we  can  buy  it,  and  then  consider  the  question  of  time  for  the 
borrowing  of  the  money  or  the  necessary  increase  of  taxation  at  our  leisure. 
That  is  what  a  City  Plan  Commission  is  for,  to  arrange  to  do  the  things 
now  that  ought  to  be  done,  at  the  least  cost,  in  order  to  develop  greater 
things  later  on.  I  beg  that  you  impress  upon  those  of  authority  that  they 
can  create  no  greater  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  fellow  citizens  who  put 
them  in  office  than  by  the  exercise  of  moral  courage  to  do  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  natural  but  ill-judged  criticism  in  order  to 
secure  a  great  boon  in  the  future  to  the  community  that  they  love  so  well. 
Let  them,  if  it  need  be,  sacrifice  their  present  popularity  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  good  they  are  doing,  and  in  the  certainty  of  vindicating  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  receiving  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  fellow  citizens  in 
the  future  for  their  zvisdom,  their  courage  and  their  high  sense  of  duty. 


George  Dudley  Seymour,  Esq., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Taft. 


Since  the  above  letter  was  written,  a  full  decade  has  passed ; 
central  land  values  have  increased  enormously,  and  New 
Haven  is  still  without  a  clear  purpose — fumbling  an  important 
issue  with  weak  hands.  (July,  1924.) 


LXXI. 


PRIMER  OF  NEW  HAVEN  HISTORY  COMBINED 
WITH  PRIMER  OF  CITY  PLANNING  NEEDED 
FOR  USE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


“One  of  the  most  far-reaching  city  planning  projects  now  in  progress 
in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  that  of  Chicago.  Much 
has  already  been  accomplished,  but  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  Chicago 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  plans  cannot  be  adequately  carried 
on  until  the  entire  citizenship  has  been  made  to  see  in  a  broad  way  the 
objects  and  advantages  of  city  planning.  It  is  realized,  therefore,  in 
Chicago,  that  the  immediate  task  is  to  begin  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  a  primer  of  city  planning  has  been  prepared  and  put  into  use  in  the 
public  schools.  The  expectation  is  that  every  pupil  shall  be  given  an  idea 
of  the  subject,  both  general  and  in  its  application  to  Chicago.  I  wish  we 
might  adopt  some  such  plan  here.  With  it  I  would  combine  a  primer  of 
New  Haven  history  such  as  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  We  have  in  New  Haven,  as  no  one  needs  to  be 
told,  a  large  foreign  population,  entirely  ignorant  of  our  history  and  our 
traditions  and  without  opportunity  of  learning  from  their  parents  at  home. 
A  simple  history,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  if  you  please,  as  colloquial 
and  graphic  as  may  be,  would,  I  think,  greatly  assist  in  consolidating  our 
municipal  life  and  giving  it  direction.” 

The  above,  including  the  caption,  is  taken  from  one  of  a 
series  of  four  articles  of  mine  published  in  the  Journal-Courier 
December  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1912,  and  reprinted  by  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Our 
City  and  Its  Big  Needs.”  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
Town  and  City  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  and  discussed  at 
its  meetings  during  the  following  year.  Mr.  James  Sturges 
Pray  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  me,  offered  to  undertake  the  work  at  a 
moderate  fee,  as  co-author  with  Miss  Theodora  Kimball  of  the 
same  school.  Miss  Kimball  was  then  planning  to  co-operate 
with  her  father,  Mr.  Edwin  Fiske  Kimball,  on  a  similar  primer 
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for  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
was  also  invited  to  write  so  much  of  the  primer  as  would 
deal  with  city  planning.  I  was  soon,  however,  to  be  both 
surprised  and  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  dated  March  19,  1914, 
from  Mr.  Frank  J.  Diamond  of  the  Greene  Street  School, 
saying, 


“I  have  been  at  work  for  a  number  of  months  upon  the  strength  of 
inspiration  growing  out  of  remarks  of  yours  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
and  City  Improvement  Committee,  upon  a  Civic  Primer  of  New  Haven, 
in  which  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  incorporate  all  that  can  be  said  upon 
the  subject  of  City  Planning.  I  hope  to  go  much  farther  than  is  implied 
in  the  expression  taken  in  a  merely  material  sense ;  in  short,  to  gather 
material  for  a  study  of  the  city  on  every  side, — the  story  and  spirit  of  its 
founders,  its  development,  with  adequate  recognition  of  those  who  have 
contributed  most  largely  thereto,  its  educational  history,  its  situation  and 
material  advantages  and  possibilities,  the  life  of  the  city  as  it  is  to-day, 
its  government,  institutions,  industries,  transportation,  etc.  Out  of  this 
will  naturally  be  developed  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  city,  present 
defects  and  future  needs  and  the  lines  of  development  which  should  be 
fostered . ” 


The  next  day  I  wrote  Mr.  Diamond  in  part  as  follows : 

“I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  have  a  Primer  of  New  Haven  History 
and  of  City  Planning  under  way,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  talk  the  book 
over  with  you  as  soon  as  we  can  find  an  opportunity.  I  long  ago  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  educate  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  public 
schools  to  do  our  real  work  of  City  Planning.  Work  must  be  preceded 
by  interest,  and  interest  proceeds  from  knowledge  and  proper  pride. 
Towns  and  cities  should  be  as  individual  as  persons,  and,  therefore,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  local  history  and  traditions,  historical  and  industrial,  is  desirable 
and  even  necessary.  When  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  city,  then  we  shall  have  a  ‘City  Beautiful’  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term . ” 


Mr.  Diamond  went  forward  with  his  work.  By  midsummer 
he  submitted  a  list  of  chapter  headings  showing  the  compre¬ 
hensive  character  of  his  survey  of  the  subject,  and  before  the 
year  was  out,  he  had  finished  his  manuscript  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  Unfortunately,  we  were  then  in 
the  second  year  of  the  World  War,  which  more  and  more 
absorbed  the  attention  of  all.  Moreover,  it  was  thought  that 
Mr.  Diamond  had  done  his  work  too  well,  in  the  sense  that 
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he  had  made  it  too  full,  too  comprehensive,  too  philosophical 
for  use  as  a  primer.  To  fit  it  for  its  purpose,  it  was  felt  that 
it  needed  to  be  simplified  and  condensed,  and  in  the  stress  of 
the  times  and  in  view  of  the  waning-  interest  in  the  City  Plan¬ 
ning  Movement,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  press  the  matter. 
Mr.  Diamond  had  thus,  perforce,  to  join  the  Ranks  of  the 
Disappointed,  and  to  find  what  consolation  he  could  in  pub¬ 
lishing  his  material  in  condensed  form  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  Haven  Evening  Register .  His  work  remains, 
however,  and  when  the  times  are  right  for  a  revival  of  this 
necessary  instrument  of  education — a  Primer  of  New  Haven 
History  Combined  with  a  Primer  of  City  Planning — Mr. 
Diamond’s  work  will  be  a  mine  of  information  and  of  inestim¬ 
able  value.  Of  all  the  valiant  band  who  worked  for  City 
Planning,  few  of  our  citizens  deserve  more  praise  for  unre¬ 
quited  time  and  labor  spent  than  Mr.  Diamond. 

The  Birth-Place,  December  24,  1924. 


LXXII. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  STREETS  BY  PRIVATE  INTER¬ 
ESTS— THE  FIGHT  OVER  THE  SHARTENBERG 
&  ROBINSON  MARQUEE-THE  PRINCIPLE 
INVOLVED-REFUSAL  OF  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  TO  PRINT  MY  PROTEST 
COMPELS  ME  TO  BECOME 
A  PAMPHLETEER— “THE 
VICTORY  OF  THE 
VANQUISHED.’’ 


“Fight,  nor  think  the  battle  long, 

Soon  shall  victory  tune  your  song” 

— From  an  old  hymn. 


In  the  forepart  of  1914,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  permanent  marquee,  sixty-seven 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  in  front  of  the  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  Shartenberg  &  Robinson  on  the  north  side  of  Chapel 
Street.  The  petition  was  very  properly  denied  and  the 
marquee  issue  became  the  talk  of  the  town.  Under  heavy 
pressure  the  Aldermen  reconsidered  their  action  in  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  granted  the  petition,  whereupon  the  marquee  was  built 
and  the  public  right  invaded — no  new  thing.  I  opposed  the 
permit  as  resulting  in  an  invasion  of  a  public  right  and  prepared 
“An  Open  Letter  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  New  Haven  on  the  Necessity  of  Ordinances  to  Control 
the  Use  of  the  City  Streets  by  Private  Interests.”  The  news¬ 
papers  refused  to  print  this  against  the  interest  of  so  great 
an  advertiser  as  Shartenberg  &  Robinson,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  be  my  own  publisher — to  become  a  pamphleteer.  The 
pamphlet  was  delivered  hot  from  the  press  to  the  Aldermen, 
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who  perforce  yielded  to  other  arguments,  as  already  stated. 
The  pamphlet  then  sent  to  students  of  such  matters,  brought 
significant  replies,  some  of  which  I  succeeded  in  printing  in  the 
Journal-Courier  Forum  of  July  29,  1914. 

USE  OF  CITY  STREETS  AND  SIDEWALKS 

(Printed  in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of  July  29,  1914.) 
Editor  of  The  Forum: 

Sir: — I  notice  that  under  your  heading,  “The  People’s 
Forum,”  you  state  that  “The  Journal-Courier  will  publish  such 
letters  as  its  readers  may  desire  to  write  it.”  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  invitation,  I  make  bold,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  to  ask  you  to  publish  the  following  letters  com¬ 
menting  upon  my  “Open  Letter  to  the  Honorable  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  Haven  on  the  Necessity  of  Ordi¬ 
nances  to  Control  the  Use  of  the  City  Streets  by  Private  Inter¬ 
ests.”  These  letters  have  been  received  from  former  President 
Taft;  from  Hon.  George  A.  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  probably  the  foremost 
authority  in  this  country  on  the  general  subject  of  the  use  of 
city  streets  and  sidewalks  by  private  interests  in  contravention 
of  the  public  right;  from  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  this  country  and,  with  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert,  the  author  of  the  New  Haven  City  Improvement 
Report;  from  our  City  Engineer,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford, 
who  needs  no  commendation  from  my  pen,  and  from  our 
Corporation  Counsel,  Hon.  Charles  Kleiner,  whose  scholarly 
opinions  have  given  him  an  enviable  position  among  the 
advisers  of  our  City. 

Considering  the  overwhelming  blow(?)  the  propositions 
advocated  by  my  “Open  Letter”  received  at  the  public  hearing 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  evening  of  June  29th,  I  am 
aware  that  I  may  be  regarded  as  having  considerable  temerity 
in  continuing  to  advocate  these  propositions.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  regard  them  as  constituting  in  any  sense  a  “forlorn 
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hope”  as  long  as  they  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
McAneny,  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Kleiner,  and  many 
other  good  citizens. 

My  conviction  is  that  out  of  this  marquee  fight,  however 
settled,  we  are  bound  to  place  on  our  books  at  no  distant  date 
ordinances  for  the  better  control  of  the  use  of  our  city  streets 
and  sidewalks. 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

July  27,  1914. 


William  H.  Taft 
Pointe-au-Pic,  Canada,  July  16,  1914. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour  : 


I  have  read  your  open  letter  to  the  New  Haven  Board  of 
Aldermen  about  the  use  of  streets  for  marquees.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  bad  policy  to  encroach  upon  the  streets  in  any  way,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  your  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  The  difficulty  in  such  a  discussion  is  that  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business,  and  the  only  persons  who  bring 
real  influence  to  bear  upon  those  in  authority  are  the  ones  who 
have  special  property  interests  in  the  proposal;  and  where,  as 
in  this  case,  those  seeking  the  privilege  are  large  advertisers, 
the  newspapers  find  it  difficult  to  take  a  judicial  attitude  on 
the  subject.  There  is  no  one  whose  experience  in  respect  to 
this  matter  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  Mr.  McAneny,  and 
his  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  succeed  in  your  opposition. 

If  it  will  do  any  good  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  your  sympa¬ 
thizers  and  supporters  in  this  matter,  you  are  entirely  at  liberty 
to  use  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Wm.  H.  Taft. 


Mr.  George  D.  Seymour, 

129  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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City  of  New  York 
Office  of 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

City  Hall 


June  30,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  your  open  letter  to 
the  New  Haven  Board  of  Aldermen,  about  the  use  of  streets 
for  private  interests.  I  have  read  it  with  interest.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  win  out.  If  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  aid  as  you 
go  along,  either  in  sending  instances  of  our  experience  here, 
or  copies  of  the  rules  we  have  adopted  covering  any  detail  of 
the  subject,  I  hope  that  you  will  command  me  freely. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  A.  McAneny. 


George  Dudley  Seymour,  Esq., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Olmsted  Brothers 

Landscape  Architects,  Brookline,  Mass. 

July  1 7,  1914. 

Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour, 

129  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

My  Dear  Seymour: 

I  have  just  now  had  a  chance  to  read  your  open  letter  on 
the  use  of  the  city  streets  by  private  interests,  dealing  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  permanent  marquee  question.  I  shall  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  the  results.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  agree 
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thoroughly  with  the  position  you  take,  and  that  I  am  glad  to 
have  a  copy  of  so  good  a  statement  of  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 


Bureau  of  Engineering 
Room  18,  City  Hall 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  24,  1914. 


Dear  Mr.  Seymour: 

I  heartily  concur  in  what  you  say  about  street-encroach¬ 
ments  in  your  open  letter  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  except  on 
the  marquee  problem  about  which  we  seem  to  differ  somewhat. 

I  favored  the  Shartenberg  &  Robinson  marquee  because  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  had  been  granting  such  permits  and  their 
request  differed  from  previous  ones  only  in  the  size  of  the 
marquee,  but  since  the  contest  has  been  waging  I  have  become 
strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  ordinance  specifying 

certain  restrictions  which  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  construe- 

% 

tion  of  such  structures  or  encroachments.  I  believe  all  per¬ 
mits  for  the  erection  of  encroachments  in  city  streets  should 
be  revokable  by  the  city  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  owners 
thereof,  and  that  bonds  should  be  required  to  indemnify  the 
city  against  damage  or  injury  to  persons  either  in  the  erection 
or  maintenance  of  encroachments. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  if  you  so  desire,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
express  myself  in  more  detail  regarding  the  various  subjects 
discussed  in  your  pamphlet,  although  you  have  covered  them 
very  thoroughly  and  exhaustively. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  L.  Ford, 

City  Engineer. 
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City  of  New  Haven 
Department  of  Corporation  Counsel 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  22,  1914. 


Dear  Bro.  Seymour: 


If  the  use  of  my  name  is  intended  to  merely  mean  that  I 
support  your  view  in  regard  to  the  “marquee,”  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  using  it. 


Mr.  Geo.  D.  Seymour,  City. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Kleiner. 


Note  (written  ten  years  later)  : 

My  protest  failed  (as  most  protests  do),  the  Aldermen,  under  heavy 
pressure,  reconsidered  their  vote  and  in  due  course  the  Shartenberg  and 
Robinson  marquee  was  built  and  remains  a  monument  to  what  may  be  done 
against  the  advice  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  if  enough  pressure  is 
exerted  by  and  for  petitioners  for  special  privileges.  But  the  battle  was 
not  lost;  the  “victory  was  to  the  vanquished.”  No  similar  marquee  permits 
have  been  granted  since,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  are 
to-day  jealously  guarding  against  the  use  of  the  city  streets  by  private 
interests. — The  Birth-Place,  August  4,  1924. 


LXXIII. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  CITY  PLAN,  ONE  OF 
THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  CITY  IMPROVEMENT 
MOVEMENT  BEGUN  IN  1907. 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
HAVEN  AND  CREATING  A  CITY  PLAN  COMMISSION 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
•  Assembly  convened: 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  in  the  city  of  New  Haven  a  commission  on 
the  city  plan,  which  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  who  shall  be  its  presiding 
officer,  the  city  engineer,  one  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  to  be 
selected  by  said  board,  and  four  citizens,  neither  of  whom  shall  hold  any 
other  position  in  said  city  government,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  city  plan  commission,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  systematic  and  harmonious  development  of  the  city  and  to  that  end 
said  commission  shall  have  authority  to  employ  expert  advice  and  to  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  board  of  finance  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  by 
the  city,  but  no  member  thereof  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  as  such 
member. 

Sec  4.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  mayor  shall 
appoint  two  citizen  members  of  said  commission  to  hold  office  until 
February  i,  1915,  and  two  citizens  to  hold  office  until  February  1,  1917, 
and  in  the  month  of  January,  1915,  and  biennially  thereafter,  when  the 
terms  of  such  citizen  members  respectively  expire,  the  mayor  shall  appoint 
two  citizen  members  of  said  commission  for  the  term  of  four  years 
from  the  first  day  of  February  then  next  ensuing.  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  board  of  aldermen  shall  appoint  from 
its  number  a  member  of  said  commission  to  hold  office  until  February  1, 
1914.  During  the  month  of  January,  1914,  and  in  each  year  thereafter, 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  said  city  shall  appoint  from  its  number  a 
member  of  said  commission  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  first  day  of  February  then  next  ensuing.  The  members  of  said 
commission  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

Sec.  5.  All  questions  concerning  the  location  of  any  public  building, 
esplanade,  boulevard,  parkway,  street,  highway,  square,  park,  or  rear  areas 
in  tenement  house  districts,  shall  be  referred  to  said  commission  by  the 
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board  of  aldermen  for  its  consideration  and  report  before  final  action  is 
taken  on  any  such  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  aldermen  may  refer  to  said  commission  the  con¬ 
struction  or  carrying  out  of  any  public  work  not  expressly  within  the 
province  of  other  boards  or  commissions  of  said  city,  and  may  delegate 
to  said  commission  all  powers  which  said  board  deems  necessary  to 
complete  such  work. 

Sec.  7.  Said  commission  may  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  map  or 
maps  of  said  city  or  any  portion  thereof,  showing  locations  proposed  by 
it  for  any  new  public  building,  esplanade,  boulevard,  parkway,  or  street, 
and  grades  thereof,  and  street,  building,  and  veranda  lines  thereon,  or 
for  any  new  square  or  park  or  any  changes  by  it  deemed  advisable  in 
the  present  location  or  improvement  of  any  public  building,  street,  grade, 
line,  square,  park,  or  rear  area  and  may  employ  expert  advice  in  the 
making  of  such  map  or  maps. 

Sec.  8.  Said  city  of  New  Haven  may  buy  and  hold  real  property  or 
any  interest  or  estate  therein  within  its  corporate  limits  for  establishing 
esplanades,  boulevards,  parkways,  park  grounds,  streets,  highways,  squares, 
sites  for  public  buildings,  and  reservations  in,  about,  along,  and  leading 
to  any  of  the  same ;  and,  after  the  establishment,  layout,  and  completion 
of  such  improvements,  may  convey  and  give  good  title  to  any  property  thus 
acquired  and  not  necessary  for  such  improvements,  with  or  without  reser¬ 
vations  concerning  the  future  use  and  occupation  of  such  real  estate  so 
as  to  protect  such  public  works  and  improvements  and  their  environs, 
and  to  preserve  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air,  and  usefulness  of  such 
public  works,  and  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  act  through  said 
commission. 

Approved,  May  28,  1913. 


As  first  organized  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  as  follows : 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Rice 
Mayor  of  New  Haven,  Chairman 

Frederick  L.  Perry 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

Frederick  L.  Ford 
City  Engineer  of  New  Haven 


Isaac  M.  Ullman 
Ezekiel  G.  Stoddard 
James  T.  Moran 

George  Dudley  Seymour,  Secretary 


LXXIV. 


A  VALEDICTORY. 


(Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of  July  23,  1924.) 


July  1 7,  1924 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

I  find  myself  obliged  to  ask  you  to  relieve  me  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  on  which  I  have 
served  since  its  organization  in  1913.  I  am  constrained  to 
retire  at  this  time  for  personal  reasons  unnecessary  to  specify, 
and  for  the  reason  that  I  feel  that  the  outspoken  criticisms  of 
the  Commission  for  its  failure  to  function  are  to  a  large  extent 
justified. 

The  Commission  on  the  City  Plan  has  for  some  time  been 
publicly  charged  with  blocking  public  business  by  its  failure 
to  hold  meetings  and  consider  and  report  upon  questions  placed 
within  its  jurisdiction  by  the  amendment  to  the  City  Charter 
of  May  28,  1913,  creating  the  Commission.  Since  the  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  City  and  to  hold  meetings  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  public  business  has  been  beyond  my  personal  control,  and 
since  much  of  the  criticism  has  been  laid  at  my  door,  I  am 
advised  to  accompany  my  resignation  by  a  statement  of  the 
case  from  my  point  of  view,  so  that  the  community  may  under¬ 
stand  that  the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  plan 
and  to  function  as  intended,  cannot  be  charged  against  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  collectively  or  individually.  I 
should  have  resigned  some  years  ago  had  it  not  been  for  my 
strong  reluctance  to  comment  upon  the  administration  of  city 
affairs  by  the  late  Mayor  Rice,  so  highly  and  deservedly  hon¬ 
ored  for  probity  and  industry.  The  public  interest  constrains 
me  now  to  overrule  my  personal  feeling. 
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Commission  Created  1913  by  Amendment  to  City  Charter 

The  amendment  of  1913  to  the  Charter  of  the  City  of 
New  Haven,  creating  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  was 
the  result  of  a  city  improvement  campaign  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  set  in  motion  in  1907.  A  number  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  and  progressive  citizens  subscribed  to  a  fund,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  outstanding  city-planner  in 
the  entire  country,  and  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  one  of  the  foremost 
American  architects  and  also  an  expert  in  city-planning,  were 
invited  to  study  New  Haven  as  a  physical  entity,  and  submit 
a  report  to  a  committee  appointed  by  his  Honor,  Mayor  Stud- 
ley,  who  was  sympathetic  to  the  movement.  Accordingly, 
Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Gilbert  came  to  New  Haven  in  1907 
and  began  comprehensive  studies,  the  results  of  which  were 
embodied  in  “The  Report  of  the  City  Improvement  Commis¬ 
sion, ”  published  in  1910.  This  Report  is  a  well-known  docu¬ 
ment  and  is  in  the  hands  of  city-planners  and  in  public  and  tech¬ 
nical  libraries  all  over  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  little 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  Report  by  our  city  officials, 
though,  as  stated,  it  attracted  attention  throughout  the  entire 
country,  doubtless  due  to  the  fame  of  New  Haven  as  an 
ancient  colonial  city  and  the  seat  of  a  great  university,  and 
to  the  prestige  of  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Gilbert,  upon  whose 
studies  it  was  based.  It  was  a  tentative  report  and  not  offered 
as  a  final  solution  of  local  problems.  But  the  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  had  become  interested  in  city-planning  for  New 
Haven  were  not  discouraged  by  the  reception  of  the  Report, 
and  in  1913,  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  then  led  by  Colonel  Isaac  M.  Ullman,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  City  Charter,  creating  a  City  Plan  Commission, 
was  presented  to  and,  in  May  of  that  year,  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature. 
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Engineer  Frederick  L.  Ford  Never  Given  Promised 

Opportunity 

At  about  that  time,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford,  a  native  of  New 
Haven  County,  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
in  1893,  a  trained  engineer  specializing  in  city-planning,  was 
invited  here  from  Hartford  by  Mayor  Rice,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  was  to  begin  the  preparation  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  for  the  orderly  and  convenient  future  development 
of  the  City,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Ford, 
after  serving  Hartford  for  eight  years  as  its  City  Engineer, 
came  to  New  Haven,  qualified  by  study  of  American  and 
foreign  city-planning,  to  serve  this  community  as  a  city- 
planner.  He  was  never  given  an  opportunity  of  doing  what 
he  might  have  done  so  well.  That  is  another  story,  but  he  is 
entitled  to  some  measure  of  justice. 

Commission  Anxious  to  Co-operate  with  Aldermanic  Board 

to  Forward  Welfare  of  the  City 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall  on  Monday,  November  17,  1913,  with  the  entire  Commis¬ 
sion  present, — namely,  his  Honor,  Mayor  Rice;  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Perry,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Ford,  City  Engineer;  Colonel  Isaac  M.  Ullman,  the  late 
Mr.  Ezekiel  G.  Stoddard,  Mr.  James  T.  Moran,  and  the  writer, 
who  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

At  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Perry,  Ford  and  the  Secretary  were 
appointed  a  Committee  “to  draft  a  suitable  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  in  every  possible  way  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  City  in  the  matter  of  its  orderly 
and  intelligent  future  development.” 

A  Great  Opportunity  Lost 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1913.  At  this  meeting  the  Secretary  presented  the 
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following  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on 
November  17th  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  November 
24th : 

“Resolved,  that  the  question  of  the  location  of  a  new  City 
Hall  building  or  municipal  building  be  referred  to  the  City 
Plan  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  fully  and  make 
such  recommendation  to  this  Board  as  may  be  deemed  proper.” 

Messrs.  Stoddard,  Ullman  and  Moran  were  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  a  sub-committee  to  make  inquiries  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Metzgar,  Ives  and  old  County  Court  House 
properties,  all  adjoining  the  present  City  Hall,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  widening  of  Court  Street  and  the  erection  at  some¬ 
time  in  the  future  of  a  new  City  Hall  and  other  buildings 
required  for  municipal  purposes. 

If  the  carefully  considered  and  able  report  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  put  through,  we  should  have  no  City  Hall  site 
problem  to-day.  The  report  in  question  led,  however,  to  the 
purchase  by  the  City  of  the  old  County  Court  House, — one  of 
the  best  bargains  the  City  of  New  Haven  ever  made.  The 
City  owes  that  much  to  the  Commission  at  any  rate. 

Mayor  Rice  Not  in  Favor  of  City  Planning 

Mayor  Rice  was  not  in  favor  of  city-planning,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  throughout  the  entire  world,  were  everywhere  turn¬ 
ing  to  its  principles  and  advantages.  He  failed  rightly  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  movement,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  was  based  upon  aesthetics,  rather  than  upon  funda¬ 
mental  social  and  economic  conditions,  transportation,  traffic, 
sanitary  engineering,  street  and  building  lines,  parks,  recrea¬ 
tion  grounds,  etc. 

In  his  annual  budgets,  Mayor  Rice  never  asked  for  any 
appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Commission,  which  obvi¬ 
ously  could  not  be  done  by  its  members  personally,  since  it 
involved  expert  work  in  the  field,  the  preparation  of  maps,  the 
compilation  of  traffic  and  other  statistics,  etc.  Mr.  Ford  was 
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at  hand  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Commission,  had  any  appro¬ 
priation  been  made  for  men  to  work  under  him,  but,  as  stated, 
no  appropriation  was  ever  made.  Mayor  Rice  would  not 
allow  the  Secretary  to  call  meetings  of  the  Commission,  nor 
would  he  fix  upon  a  plan  of  stated  meetings.  The  meetings 
were  called  by  him,  largely  at  least,  at  his  own  discretion  and 
pleasure. 


Charter  Amendment  Made  City  Planning  Mandatory 

The  act  creating  the  Commission  made  mandatory  the 
preparation  of  a  “comprehensive  plan  for  the  systematic  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  City,”  but  nothing  whatever 
was  done  by  Mayor  Rice  or  by  his  successors  in  that  direction. 
The  Commission  has  never  received  a  penny  for  such  work. 

The  Orange  Street  Approach:  Gas  Company  Holds  the  Fort 

Mayor  Rice  was  succeeded  by  Mayor  Campner,  who  sup¬ 
ported  Mr.  Ford’s  Orange  Street  station-approach  plan, — well 
begun  but  still  awaiting  completion.  The  building  of  the  New 
Haven  Gas  Company  at  the  foot  of  Orange  Street  “holds  the 
fort.”  As  long  as  it  does  so,  we  cannot  expect  to  interest  the 
General  Assembly  in  appropriating  the  money  required  to  give 
us  a  new  State  Armory  on  another  site,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  the  removal  of  the  present  Armory,  constituting 
an  obstruction  in  the  line  of  the  accepted  approach,  which 
must  remain  of  small  service  until  the  jog  in  Orange  Street  is 
removed,  as  well  as  the  Armory.  Orange  Street  has  the  best 
pavement  of  any  of  our  streets;  it  is  free  from  car  tracks; 
it  is  one  of  our  main  streets,  and  it  should  not  be  blocked  at  its 
lower  end  as  it  is  to-day.  The  removal  of  the  Gas  Company’s 
building  would  certainly  be  followed  by  increased  values  in 
all  the  realty  holdings  to  the  south  and  east  of  it.  If  it  is 
feasible  to  move  the  Public  Library,  unharmed,  across  Temple 
Street,  to  the  site  of  the  Yale  University  Press,  it  certainly  is 
feasible  to  move  the  relatively  small  Gas  Company  building 
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to  an  adjoining  site  to  the  east,  and  so  unlock  Orange  Street 
for  traffic.  With  miles  on  miles  of  its  pipes  under  our  city 
streets,  the  New  Haven  Gas  Company  is  under  heavy  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  City,  and  it  would  be  a  fine  display  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  if  the  Company  would  come  forward  and  offer  heartily  to 
co-operate  with  the  City  in  this  greatly  needed  improvement. 

Extension  of  Pearl  Street  to  Whitney  Avenue  Should 

Not  Be  Deferred 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  should  like  to  see  the  New  Haven  Lawn 
Club  show  its  interest  in  the  City  by  coming  forward  and  peti¬ 
tioning  for  the  extension  of  Pearl  Street  through  to  Whitney 
Avenue,  before  it  is  too  late.  Something  has  long  held  back 
that  needed  street  extension.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  is  one 
that  should  receive  careful  attention  and  full  discussion  before 
the  new  building  of  the  Security  Insurance  Company  is  begun. 

Mayor  Reserves  Right  to  Call  Meetings 

It  was  my  ardent  hope  that  when  you  became  Mayor  in 
1916,  eight  years  ago,  the  work  of  the  Commission  might  go 
forward  as  intended,  but  the  appropriation  of  not  a  single 
dollar  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Finance  for  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  pleas  by  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Commission.  You  have  maintained  the 
calling  of  meetings  of  the  Commission  to  be  your  exclusive 
privilege  as  Chairman.  During  your  term  of  office  of  eight 
years,  only  fifteen  meetings  of  the  commission  have  been  held, 
and  these  have  been  mostly  unrelated  and  for  the  consideration 
of  scattering  situations. 

University  Perfects  Plans  to  Find  New  Haven  without  a  Plan 

Meanwhile,  the  City  has,  in  my  opinion,  seriously  suffered 
for  want  of  a  systematic  plan,  not  only  to  promote  a  rational 
and  orderly  street  development  in  new  sections,  but  also  to 
consider  traffic  conditions  and,  further,  to  meet  the  expanding 
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plans  of  Yale  University.  While  the  University — the  largest 
owner  of  realty  in  the  City,  as  I  am  told — has  perfected  plans 
for  the  future  development  on  a  great  scale  of  the  realty  of 
the  University,  the  City  has  no  corresponding  complementary 
and  coordinated  plan.  This  puts  the  City  in  a  bad  position, 
and  is  likely  to  mean  the  loss  of  real  opportunities  and  the 
imposition  of  heavy  burdens  of  expense  and  inconvenience 
upon  the  City  in  the  future. 


Harbor  Improvement  Plans  Dropped 

Along  with  this  project  of  the  preparation  of  a  City  Plan 
was  another  project  in  which  I  was  scarcely  less  interested — 
the  project  of  making  our  harbor  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the 
City.  The  harbor  improvement  campaign,  begun  in  1913,  has 
also  languished, — another  story! 


Principles  of  City  Planning  Violated 

From  the  foregoing  survey,  it  is  clear  than  my  position 
since  the  organization  of  the  Commission  in  1913  has  been 
one  of  almost  constant  humiliation  and  disappointment.  The 
mandate  of  the  act  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  City  Plan  has 
been  entirely  ignored;  the  Commission  has  not  had  stated 
meetings,  and  the  number  of  references  by  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  to  the  Commission  has  been  comparatively  small,  while  in 
many  ways  the  Commission  has  been  ignored  in  matters  in 
which  it  had  jurisdiction  under  the  act.  Such  references  to 
the  Commission  as  have  been  made  have  found  the  Commission 
badly  handicapped  on  account  of  its  having  no  well-studied, 
general  City  Plan,  which  has  placed  the  Commission  in  the 
position  of  having  to  pass  on  details  unassisted  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions.  This,  as  everybody  knows,  is  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  city  planning,  which  aims 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  plan,  as  a  whole,  upon  any 
specific  question. 
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Secretary  Withdrazvs  Resignation  Presented  Last  September 

Last  September  I  placed  my  resignation  in  your  hands,  but 
was  induced  by  you  to  withdraw  it,  which  I  did,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Commission  might  be  allowed  to  function  as  designed. 
At  about  that  time  I  was  requested  by  your  Honor  to  sit,  with 
the  City  Engineer,  Mr.  Nettleton,  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Streets  and  Squares  of  the  Aldermanic  Board. 
While  not  authorized  by  the  Commission  so  to  sit,  I  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  a  technical  view  of  the  matter  and  embraced  every 
opportunity  afforded  of  sitting  with  the  said  Committee  and  of 
accompanying  the  Committee  in  its  tours  of  inspection.  For 
the  conscientious  and  time-consuming  service  of  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Alderman  Griswold,  I  would  extend  the  highest 
praise. 

Commission  Charged  in  Aldermanic  Chamber  with 

Dereliction  of  Duty 

Now,  however,  on  the  floor  of  the  Aldermanic  Chamber,  the 
Commission  is  charged  with  dereliction  of  duty  and  holding 
back  reports  on  matters  never  submitted  to  it.  Not  having 
been  allowed  to  function  as  intended  or  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  orderly  development  of  the  City,  as  was  made  mandatory 
by  the  act,  the  Commission  is  undoubtedly  a  handicap,  rather 
than  a  help, — a  hindrance  to  public  business. 

A  City  Plan  Commission  without  a  Plan  an  Anomaly 

Ready  as  I  have  been  since  the  organization  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1913  to  serve  the  City  in  every  way  within  my  power, 
it  is  clear  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  longer  remain 
upon  the  Commission.  A  City  Plan  Commission  without  a 
plan  is  an  anomaly  in  which  I  can  feel  little  interest.  During 
these  eleven  years  of  my  service,  the  very  inactivity  of  the 
Commission  has  resulted  in  an  expenditure  of  more  time  on  my 
part,  I  dare  say,  than  I  should  have  spent,  had  the  Commission 
functioned  as  intended.  My  correspondence  with  officials  and 
private  individuals  all  over  the  United  States,  interested  in 
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city-planning,  has  consumed  a  large  amount  of  time  and  placed 
me  in  the  thankless  position  of  replying  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
progress  of  city-planning  in  New  Haven,  by  saying  that  New 
Haven  had  not  adopted  city-planning,  save  in  name.  In  place 
of  thirty-five  meetings  since  the  Commission  was  organized 
eleven  years  ago,  we  should  have  had  meetings  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  at  least  monthly  meetings,  over  the  entire  period. 

Kinds  of  Improvement  Most  Needed  as  Stated  in  New  Haven 

Report  of  ipio 

I  cannot  retire  from  the  Commission  and  take  leave  of  a 
project  which  has  engaged  my  attention  for  so  many  years 
without  reiterating  my  conviction  that  large  sums  of  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money  would  have  been  saved,  had  the  mandate  of  the 
act  creating  the  Commission  been  immediately  complied  with 
by  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  systematic  and  orderly 
development  of  the  City  as  a  physical  entity.  I  never  urged 
anything  but  a  “City  Practical,” — the  great  aim  of  city¬ 
planning.  It  was  my  misfortune  and  I  think  the  City’s  misfor¬ 
tune,  to  have  the  sensational  slogan  “City  Beautiful”  fastened 
upon  the  project  by  the  newspapers,  by  ultra-conservatives  and 
by  those  whose  chief  pleasure  resides  in  deriding  progress  and 
who  delighted  to  dub  my  project  “the  dream  of  a  dreamer.” 
Against  all  such  opposition  then  and  now  I  call  attention  to 
the  New  Haven  Report.  In  its  table  of  contents  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  practical  improvements  proposed,  under  the 
heading  “Kinds  of  Improvement  Most  Needed”  : 

The  Railroad. 

The  Harbor. 

Main  Thoroughfares  and  Car  Lines. 

Street  Trees,  Poles  and  Wires,  Advertising  Signs. 

The  Sewerage  Problem. 

Local  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Rural  Parks  and  Reservations. 

Parkways. 
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A  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  practical  side 
of  city-planning. 

Olmsted  Foresaw  Great  Future  of  Elm  Street  in  1907 

First:  Mr.  Olmsted,  as  long  ago  as  1907,  foresaw  Elm 
Street  as  one  of  the  two  great  east  and  west  thoroughfares  in 
the  City,  and  urged  its  provision  with  building  lines  to  hold 
its  width.  Nothing  was  done.  To-day,  Elm  Street  at  Broad¬ 
way  presents,  I  am  told,  the  most  serious  single  traffic  problem 
in  the  City.  Mr.  Olmsted  foresaw  the  growth  of  the  north¬ 
western  section  of  the  city  and  the  necessity  of  better  traffic 
communication  therewith.  The  problem  confronting  the  City 
to-day  is  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  this  traffic  congestion, 
through  Wall,  Grove,  or  some  other  streets,  or  in  some  other 
way.  This  problem,  which  could  have  been  solved  fifteen — 
or  even  ten — years  ago,  with  comparative  ease,  appears  to  be 
almost  insoluble  now,  and  certainly  cannot  be  solved  except 
at  a  tremendous  expense,  which  the  City  must  bear. 

The  Building  Line  Menace  Forecast 

Second :  Mr.  Olmsted  regarded  our  building  line  situation 
as  perilous  and  urgent.  Few  American  cities,  I  have  been 
told,  are  so  deficient  in  legal  building  lines  as  is  New  Haven. 
Anyone  who  walks  our  streets  with  an  observing  eye  may  see 
on  every  hand  store-fronts  and  house-fronts  pushing  out  to 
sidewalk  lines,  thus  virtually  narrowing  streets  already  too 
narrow  to  bear  the  daily  increasing  traffic.  Wall  Street,  much 
in  the  limelight  to-day,  has  been  virtually  narrowed  by  the 
erection  of  a  great  building  on  the  sidewalk  line.  A  proper 
building  line  would  have  prevented  this  handicap  on  the  street, 
impairing  its  future  usefulness.  Our  City  Building  Line  Com¬ 
mission  is  performing  a  valiant  service  but  is  handicapped  and 
has  been  handicapped  from  the  first  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  provided  with  any  funds.  Obviously,  building  lines  can¬ 
not  always  be  established  by  making  benefits  and  damages 
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equal.  The  widening  and  extension  of  Court  Street  eastward 
would  have  greatly  relieved  traffic  conditions  on  Chapel  Street 
and  provided  freer  communication  to  those  parts  of  the  City 
immediately  to  the  eastward,  promoting  developments  in  that 
section  and  needed  accessions  to  the  grand  list. 


Tax  Valuations  Equalized  by  Re-routing  Car  Lines 

Third :  The  re-routing  of  our  trolley  service  would  have 
helped  to  de-congest  thoroughfares  and  equalize  values. 


Orderly  Street  Extensions  Favor  General  Welfare  Rather 

than  Pockets  of  Promoters 

Fourth :  An  orderly  development  of  our  streets  in  the 
outskirts,  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  plan,  considering, 
first  of  all,  the  welfare  of  the  City,  ahead  of  the  pockets  of 
promoters,  would  have  largely  eliminated  the  wrangles  which 
the  City  has  witnessed  during  the  last  few  years  with  regard 
to  new  streets  in  areas  being  developed,  and  secured  new  and 
convenient  streets  coordinated  with  existing  streets,  and  by 
the  elimination  of  jogs  and  sharp  turns,  adapted  our  thorough¬ 
fares  for  the  travel  of  fast-moving  vehicles,  which  have,  in  a 
decade,  imposed  many  new  burdens  on  city  and  country  streets 
and  highways. 


$25,000  for  Zoning;  Not  a  Penny  for  City  Planning 

Fifth:  Zoning,  coordinated  with  city-planning,  would  have 
been  greatly  simplified  and  promoted,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  questions  of  traffic  are  primarily  those  of  city 
planning  and  not  those  of  zoning.  On  zoning  the  City  has 
already  spent  some  $25,000,  but  not  a  penny  on  City  Planning. 
A  zoning  ordinance  is  now  being  worked  out  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Leonard  Tyler  and  I  believe  will  be  found  to  be 
worth  all  it  has  cost,  when  once  in  operation. 
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Harbor  Improvements  Would  Help  to  De-Congest  the  City’s 
Streets  and  Save  the  City’s  Pavements 

The  development  of  the  harbor  and  its  provision  with 
modern  terminal  facilities  would  have  been  followed  by  dredg- 
ing  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  economic  “pull/’  which 
would  have  inevitably  resulted  from  such  terminal  facilities 
as  were  proposed,  would  have  resulted  in  the  ultimate  building 
of  a  great  industrial  section  in  the  neighborhood  of  such 
facilities  and  gone  a  long  way  toward  simplifying  zoning  in 
its  relation  to  industry — its  great  problem.  The  costly  paving 
of  our  streets  would  have  been  freed  from  the  wear  and  tear 
due  to  the  hauling  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
over  them  to  manufactories  remote  from  the  harbor,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  corresponding  de-congestion  of  all  of  our  thor¬ 
oughfares  and  the  attendant  noise  and  dust. 


Nezv  Sewerage  System  Should  Precede  Showy  Marble 

City  Hall 

Finally,  the  City  Plan  Commission,  had  it  functioned,  would 
have  done  its  utmost  to  promote  a  study  of  our  sewerage  prob¬ 
lem — a  problem  so  grave  that  it  has  been  sidestepped  for  a 
full  generation.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
city  will  undertake  to  spend  several  millions  of  dollars  in 
shunting  the  Ives  Memorial  Public  Library  over  onto  the 
adjoining  square  and  erecting  a  showy  marble  City  Hall  on 
Elm  Street,  adjacent  to  and  double  the  size  of  the  County 
Court  House,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  using  our  once 
famous  but  now  forgotten  harbor  as  a  cesspool,  by  daily 
discharging  into  it  the  untreated  sewerage  of  a  city  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  souls.  I  hope  that  wiser 
counsels  will  prevail  and  that  the  City  will  have  an  up-to-date 
sewerage  system  before  it  builds  a  new  City  Hall. 
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Why  Not  Remodel  Present  City  Hall  and  Buy  Powell 
Building?  Priceless  Colonial  Records  Endangered 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  “to  be  shown”  why  our 
present  City  Hall  cannot  be  remodeled  and  made  to  serve  for 
the  present.  Its  tower,  lined  with  pine  dry  as  tinder,  is  a  fire 
menace  and  a  menace  to  our  priceless  records  kept  in  an  old 
vault  on  which  it  would  probably  fall  and  crush,  in  case  of  a 
serious  fire.  This  tower  should  be  made  safe  or  taken  down. 
If  the  present  building  cannot  be  remodeled,  the  City  might 
condemn  and  acquire  the  Powell  Building,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  years  to  come  at  a  cost  far  less  than  a  new 
City  Hall  of  marble  on  the  Elm  Street  site. 

Independence  Hall  Suggested  as  Model  for  City  Hall  when 
Built.  Grandiose  Marble  Buildings  Fail  to  Express  Genius 
of  New  Haven  as  a  Community 

Ultimately,  I  should  like  to  see  on  the  present  site,  a  new 
City  Hall  of  brick,  sparingly  trimmed  with  marble  and 
designed  something  after  the  style  of  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  Tall  buildings  do  not  overpower  low  buildings, 
if  the  latter  are  well  designed  and  suitable.  It  would  be  a  pity, 
in  the  years  to  come,  not  to  have  one  brick  building  in  the 
colonial  style  (and  no  style  equals  it  in  practicability)  facing 
the  oldest  public  square  in  the  United  States.  Waterbury’s 
City  Hall,  of  brick  and  marble,  is  a  far  better  model  for  us 
than  our  grandiose  County  Court  House.  Ornate  marble 
buildings  do  not  suit  and  do  not  express  the  genius  of  this 
community. 

City  Enterprises  Fail  without  Support  of  Proper  City  Officials 

These  several  problems  are  practical  problems  and  must 
some  day  be  met  by  a  City  Plan  Commission  or  some  other 
body  authorized  by  law  to  undertake  and  work  them  out.  If 
these  are  the  “dreams  of  a  dreamer,”  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that  characterization.  My  conception  of  a  “City  Beautiful” 
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will  be  realized  by  a  city  which  has  addressed  itself  manfully 
to  these  practical  problems  and  other  problems  of  a  kindred 
nature.  Fine  architecture  is  and  has  been  the  least  of  my 
concerns  in  this  enterprise,  which  has  failed,  as  I  think,  for 
want  of  official  support,  rather  than  for  the  indifference  of 
the  electorate.  In  his  address  at  Rochester  on  May  2,  1910, 
Mr.  Olmsted  said : 

“Outside  experts  and  special  commissions  may  be  valuable 
to  arouse  or  educate  public  opinion,  or  to  stimulate  and  inform 
local  officials,  or  to  confirm  or  correct  the  judgment  of  the 
latter;  but  the  real  work  of  getting  the  results,  toward  which 
any  paper  plan  is  but  a  step,  depends  mainly  upon  the  right 
sort  of  unremitting,  never-ending  work  by  the  proper  adminis¬ 
trative  officials.” 

New  Haven  Plan  of  1638  Oldest  in  the  United  States 

New  Haven  has,  I  believe,  the  oldest  organized  City  Plan 
on  the  American  continent,  going  back  to  1638,  when  the  City 
was  laid  out  by  John  Brockett,  surveyor,  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton.  And  I  still  hope  that  it  may, 
in  time,  have  a  modern  plan  worthy  of  that  great  tradition. 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  Spent  on  a  City  without  a 

Modern  Plan 

The  City  is  to-day  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  paid  into  its  treasury  by  the  taxpayers,  for  schools,  for 
street-paving,  for  police  and  fire  protection,  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  so  on.  All  these  instruments  of  our  com¬ 
munal  life  are  imposed  upon  the  City  as  a  physical  entity. 
Would  it  not  be  practical  judgment  to  expand  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  money  required  to  fit  that  physical 
entity  better  to  carry  the  load?  I  can  find  but  one  answer  to 
that  question.  Vast  sums  of  money  in  recent  years  have  been 
spent  on  impermanent  pavements.  A  tithe  of  that  money,  say 
$2,500  a  year  for  ten  years,  would  have  provided  the  City  with 
a  plan  of  great  practical  value. 
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For  personal  courtesies  extended  to  me  by  your  Honor  and 
your  secretaries,  and  for  courtesies  extended  by  the  members 
of  the  Aldermanic  Body,  I  have  only  to  express  my  sincere 
acknowledgments. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  with  dates. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 


Hon.  David  E.  FitzGerald, 

Mayor,  City  of  New  Haven, 

City  Hall, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

P.  S. — When  a  city  official,  whatever  his  office,  resigns  from  it,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  escape  without  giving  his  reasons,  and  on  that  account  I  shall 
assume  that  you  have  no  objection  to  my  giving  copies  of  this  letter  to  our 
local  papers,  in  which  it  will  serve  also  to  re-state  and  re-affirm  my  faith  in 
the  projects  for  which  I  have  so  long  contended. 


Schedule  of  Meetings  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  of  the 

City  of  New  Haven ,  Conn. 


Under  Mayor  Rice 


ISt 

Nov.  1 7,  1913 

9th 

Oct.  19,  1914 

2d 

Dec.  29,  1913 

(Adjourned  to  meet  on  Oct.  27th) 

3d 

Jan.  31,  1914 

9th 

Oct.  27,  1914 

4th 

Mar.  14,  1914 

10th 

Jan.  26,  1915 

5th 

Apr.  20,  1914 

nth 

Jan.  29,  1915 

6th 

June  15,  1914 

1 2th 

Feb.  15,  1915 

7th 

June  22,  1914 

13  th 

Mar.  15,  1915 

8th 

Sept.  22,  1914 

14th 

Apr.  19,  1915 

15th 

Feb.  28,  1916 

1 6th 

Mar.  13,  1916 

Under  Mayor 

Campner 

17  th 

Dec.  18,  1916 

20th 

Jan.  15,  1917 

1 8th 

Dec.  27,  1916 

2ist 

Feb.  23,  1917 

19th 

Jan.  9,  1917 

22d 

Dec.  14,  1917 

Under  Mayor 

FitzGerald 

23d 

Jan.  4,  1918 

28th 

July  5,  1921 

24th 

Jan.  7,  1918 

29th 

Aug.  11,  1921 

25th 

Jan.  21,  1918 

30th 

June  13,  1922 

26th 

Feb.  18,  1918 

3ist 

Oct.  9,  1923 

27th 

Feb.  3,  1920 

32d 

Nov.  8,  1923 

(Adjourned  to  meet  on  Feb.  6th) 

33d 

Dec.  27,  1923 

27th 

Feb.  6,  1920 

34th 

May  5,  1924 

(Adjourned  to  meet  on  Feb.  10th) 

35th 

July  15,  1924 

27th 

Feb.  10,  1920 

LXXV. 


THE  MAYOR’S  REPLY. 

City  of  New  Haven ,  Connecticut ,  Office  of  the  Mayor 

George  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  July  29,  1924. 

129  Church  St., 

New  Elaven,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Seymour  : 

Supplementing  the  acknowledgment  by  my  Secretary  of 
your  letter  received  at  this  office  on  the  226.  instant,  resigning 
from  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  I  desire  to  say,  I 
exceedingly  regret  you  feel  you  must  leave  the  Commission. 

Your  letter  containing  a  statement  of  the  case  from  your 
point  of  view,  which  you  say  “you  were  advised  should  accom¬ 
pany  your  resignation,”  gives  many  details.  I  feel  there  is 
no  necessity,  at  this  time,  to  refer  specifically  to  any  of  these 
except,  in  reply,  to  say  you  know  at  no  time,  did  I  interfere 
with  the  functioning  of  this  Commission.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  you  know  I  have  at  all  times  aided  every  plan  having 
for  its  object  the  development  and  progress  of  the  City  of 
New  Haven. 

I  thank  you  exceedingly  for  the  services  which  you  have 
rendered,  not  only  during  the  period  I  have  been  in  office, 
but  also  for  each  and  every  one  which  you  rendered  to  the 
City  at  any  time. 

I  assure  you  that  the  courtesies  referred  to  as  having  been 
extended  to  you  by  myself  and  my  office,  are  only  those  which 
this  office  is  accustomed  to  extend  to  all  the  people. 

In  view  of  your  letter  and  its  contents,  I  therefore  accept 
your  resignation,  and  in  whatever  field  of  endeavor  you  devote 
your  talents,  please  be  assured  you  carry  my  very  best  wishes 
for  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  David  E.  FitzGerald, 

Mayor  of  New  Haven. 
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A  GROUP  OF  EDITORIALS:  “THE  CITY  PLAN 
COMMISSION”;  “CITY-PLANNING  STALLED”; 
“NEW  HAVEN’S  LOSS”;  “INTELLIGENT 
CITY  PLANNING”;  AND  A  LETTER 
FROM  MR.  CASS  GILBERT. 

THE  CITY  PLAN  COMMISSION 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  Haven  Register  of  July  24,  1924.) 

New  Haven  learns  with  regret  of  the  resignation  of  George 
Dudley  Seymour  from  the  City  Plan  Commission,  and  will 
sympathize  in  large  measure  with  the  reasons  he  gives  there¬ 
for.  There  is  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  serve  for 
years  on  any  public  body  which  ceases  to  function  and  the  City 
Plan  Commission,  except  in  a  minor  way,  ceased  to  function 
almost  from  the  start.  In  fact  its  only  functioning  to  date 
has  been  as  an  advisory  body.  Various  minor  matters  regard¬ 
ing  streets  and  building  lines  have  been  referred  to  it  and  its 
judgment  has  been  sought  as  to  their  desirability.  Its  original 
object  to  suggest  a  more  general  comprehensive  plan  for  city 
improvement  has  never  been  attained. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  New  Haven  as  a  whole  have 
never  taken  kindly  to  the  idea  of  a  City  Plan  Commission 
because  they  have  feared  that  it  meant  plans  for  large  expendi¬ 
tures,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  city’s  purse,  and  expenditures 
that  on  the  whole  were  not  for  the  real  necessities  of  New 
Haven.  With  the  city  debt  nearing  the  limit,  with  an  annual 
budget  the  past  few  years  of  six  or  seven  million  dollars  a 
year,  with  tremendous  expenditures  for  schools  and  the  recent 
decision  to  construct  a  number  of  Junior  High  Schools;  also 
with  the  large  expenditures  already  made  and  planned  for 
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the  West  River  Park  system  and  the  Lighthouse  Point  Park, 
to  say  nothing  of  extensive  street  paving,  the  average  citizen 
and  tax  payer  has  felt  less  interest  in  city  planning  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  felt  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  feared 
it  meant  a  lot  of  new  expensive  projects  which  the  city  could 
not  afford. 

This,  however,  in  our  opinion  is  a  somewhat  erroneous  view 
to  take.  There  could  have  been  no  objection  to  the  City  Plan 
Commission  having  functioned  in  this  respect  at  least:  It 
could  have  considered  all  the  needs  of  the  city,  or  of  the  possi¬ 
bly  desirable  improvements,  and  placed  them  before  the  public 
for  discussion.  Then  the  public  could  have  formed  its  own 
opinion  as  to  what  was  desirable  and  possible  and  what  was 
not.  Furthermore  it  might  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  establishing  building  lines  on  the  fringe  of  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city  before  improvements  in  the  way  of 
new  buildings  were  made  which  would  render  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  building  lines  extravagant  and  impossible.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  the  Commission  to  perform  that  service,  for 
certainly  some  one  should  cast  a  glance  into  the  future  in  any 
growing  city.  Without  entering  into  a  fuller  discussion  of  this 
matter  at  a  time  when  so  many  citizens  are  on  vacation,  The 
Register  is  glad  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Seymour  for 
the  many  services  he  has  rendered  New  Haven  in  suggesting 
improvements  of  a  desirable  character.  His  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Post  Office  building,  the  Public  Library,  the 
rehabilitation  of  Center  Church  deserves  high  commendation. 
His  advocacy  of  various  improvements  in  the  Park  System 
together  with  his  advocacy  of  the  Lighthouse  Point  Park  have 
shown  foresight  and  wisdom.  New  Haven  will  hope  that 
even  though  not  occupying  an  official  position  he  may  continue 
to  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  counsel. 
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CITY  PLANNING  STALLED 

(An  editorial  under  the  above  heading  printed  in  the  New  Haven  Journal- 

Courier  of  July  24th,  1924.) 

There  are  some  defeats  more  triumphant  than  victories, 
remarks  Montaigne,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  George 
Dudley  Seymour’s  retirement  from  the  Commission  on  the 
City  Plan  marked  by  his  detailed  letter  of  explanation  and 
information  will — from  the  vantage  point  of  eleven  years  of 
service — do  more  for  the  improvement  of  New  Haven  than 
if  he  longer  “carried  on”  in  the  vain  role  of  sustaining  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  plan,  which  does  not  plan  and  is  not  encouraged  by 
the  city  authorities  to  plan.  It  is  much  for  a  busy  citizen  to 
give  his  time  in  the  arduous  and  inconspicuous  labors  involved 
in  considering  and  advancing  projects  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city  in  the  years  to  come — and  surely  in  a  great  city  like  this, 
doubling  its  population  in  three  decades,  some  one  must  do 
some  thinking — but  to  carry  this  load  without  recompense  and 
to  have  added  to  it  the  inertia,  the  irresponse  and  even  the 
hindrance  of  those  who  should  as  officials  be  keener  in  the 
hunt  than  Mr.  Seymour  himself,  is  too  much.  It  is  not  only 
an  over-tax  on  human  nature  but,  unknowingly  to  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour — jaded,  disgusted  and  discouraged — he  has  made  the 
situation  an  opportunity.  Citizens  are  to-day  asking  them¬ 
selves  if  they  as  a  body  can  afford  to  have  scrapped  as  of  no 
value  the  intelligent  zeal,  the  unselfish  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour.  They  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  a  munici¬ 
pal  outfit  that  is  unable  to  appreciate  how  rare  such  coun¬ 
sellors  are,  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  emergency — street 
layouts,  sewerage,  building  programs  and  the  like — that  calls 
for  prompt,  wise  and  continued  policies. 

Constructive  enthusiasm  is  difficult  enough  to  get  in  private 
business  where  there  is  money  to  buy  it ;  it  is  rarely  available 
in  community  administration  where  it  must  be  unpaid.  New 
Haven  already  owes  very  much  to  Mr.  Seymour:  a  dozen 
park,  public  building,  artistic  and  historic  projects  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  whole  population  can  be  listed  as  the  fruit  of 
his  sacrifice,  persistence  and  effectiveness.  He  is  in  touch  with 
the  best  things  being  done  by  progressive  cities  at  home  and 
abroad;  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  experts  and  citizen- 
leaders  who  do  them.  He  is  no  dreamer  save  as  visioning  a 
greater,  a  more  convenient  and  stately  New  Haven.  He  is  a 
trained  lawyer,  a  student,  a  municipal  expert.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  in  a  city  like  New  Haven,  rife  with  citizens  of 
ability,  of  means,  of  aspiration,  fortunate  in  having  a  George 
Dudley  Seymour  eager  to  be  of  service,  he  must  after  all  these 
years  come  before  its  people  and  tell  them,  in  explanation  of 
why  he  lays  down  the  task  of  city  planning — laying  out  the 
geography  of  the  place  so  that  not  only  this  generation  but 
posterity  may  find  itself  about  and  look  out  on  a  plan  adopted 
to  its  uses — that  he  is  weary  and  at  an  end.  He  can  do  his 
work  but  he  cannot  do  it  alone.  He  must  have  some  interest 
at  least  from  the  officials  of  their  city. 

The  citizens  in  their  various  groups  and  associations  should 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  blind  corner  City  Planning  is  in 
and  why.  Meanwhile  the  administration,  vested  with  author¬ 
ity  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people,  has  the  floor. 


NEW  HAVEN’S  LOSS. 


(An  editorial  printed  in  the  Hartford  Times  of  August  2d,  1924.) 


With  the  acceptance  by  Mayor  FitzGerald  of  New  Haven 
of  the  resignation  of  George  Dudley  Seymour  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Planning,  the  Elm  City  suffers  a  heavy  and 
needless  loss.  New  Haven  was  an  early  imitator  of  Hartford 
in  appointing  a  group  of  citizens  to  supervise  plans  for  the 
city’s  development,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  its  growth  might 
be  along  the  best  lines.  Like  Hartford’s  Commission  the  New 
Haven  body  has  become  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  factor 
in  the  city’s  development.  Mr.  Seymour’s  resignation  is  in 
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protest  against  a  do-nothing  policy.  He  has  become  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  serve  a  city  which  apparently  does 
not  care  whether  or  not  it  is  so  served. 

One  New  Haven  paper  has  expressed  the  idea  that  such  a 
resignation  may  sting  a  complacent  municipality  into  action 
and  have  even  greater  effectiveness  in  revivifying  city  planning 
activities  than  Mr.  Seymour’s  efforts  have  produced.  That 
may  be  so,  but  we  think  it  is  doubtful. 

New  Haven  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  a  citizen  like  Mr. 
Seymour  has  taken  himself  out  of  such  work.  A  native  of 
Bristol  and  a  graduate  of  Hartford’s  high  school  and  Colum¬ 
bian  University,  civic  and  patriotic  activities  have  been  his 
hobby.  He  served  on  the  committee  for  building  New  Haven’s 
library,  is  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  of  Sculpture,  a 
member  of  the  State  Commission  for  Developing  New  Haven 
Harbor  and  he  purchased  the  birthplace  of  Nathan  Hale,  the 
revolutionary  martyr,  to  preserve  it  for  posterity. 

These  and  other  activities  indicate  what  Mr.  Seymour’s 
interests  have  been.  They  disclose  his  fitness  to  serve  upon  a 
planning  commission.  A  city  should  count  itself  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  command  such  services  and  should  regard  it  as  a 
cause  almost  for  humiliation  when  they  are  withdrawn  because 
no  one  appears  to  care  whether  or  not  they  are  put  forth. 


INTELLIGENT  CITY  PLANNING. 

(An  editorial  printed  in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of  September  8th, 

1924.) 

New  Haven  is  a  conspicuous  laggard  in  the  country  wide 
movement  on  the  part  of  growing  communities  to  plan  care¬ 
fully,  prudently  and  wisely  for  future  needs.  In  other  words, 
it  is  being  realized  by  many  of  the  growing  cities  of  the  country 
that,  if  steps  are  not  taken  now  to  anticipate  future  growth  in 
view  of  past  growth  and  provide  for  it  as  it  makes  its  impres¬ 
sion  upon  civic  life,  a  terribly  complex  condition  will  arise 
which  will  seriously  damage  local  prosperity. 


INTELLIGENT  CITY  PLANNING  6  I  I 

The  city  of  Springfield  is  an  eastern  city  which  has  come 
to  realize  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  and  is  preparing  to 
set  its  house  in  order,  through  the  power  of  intelligent  vision, 
in  a  manner  to  be  able  to  meet  each  new  problem  as  it  presents 
itself.  It  has  its  eye  on  permanent  improvements  which  must 
soon  be  undertaken  and  is  studying  the  methods  to  meet  the 
cost  they  will  impose,  not  in  a  spirit  of  locality  booming  but  in 
an  understanding  of  the  necessity  which  always  confronts  an 
expanding  community  of  being  prepared  for  all  of  the  emer¬ 
gencies  which  the  imaginative  mind  can  foresee.  Two  aider- 
men  have  been  recently  elected  there  on  a  platform  pledging  the 
expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  widen 
a  street  as  an  approach  to  the  city’s  memorial  bridge.  As  the 
Hartford  Times  puts  it  in  commenting  on  this  Springfield 
awakening:  “The  outstanding  feature  is  the  adoption  of  a  city 
plan  which  governs  all  improvements  and  anticipates  needs  of 
fifty  years  and  a  zoning  ordinance  by  which  all  changes  in 
existing  parcels  of  property  are  determined.  Springfield  came 
to  the  realization  that  the  city  was  not  laid  out  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  traffic  of  today.” 

New  Haven,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of 
George  Dudley  Seymour,  was  years  ago  in  advance  of  all  these 
inquiring  cities  of  the  country  in  peering  into  the  needs  of  the 
future  and  preparing  to  meet  them.  It  is  now  several  years 
since  an  exhaustive  survey  was  made  of  city  conditions  as  to 
the  very  problems  which  are  looming  up  more  and  more  dis¬ 
turbingly  by  a  voluntary  committee  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  was 
the  moving  spirit  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  the  expert 
counseller.  From  every  section  of  the  country  came  a  demand 
for  this  report,  which  was  published  at  the  private  expense  of 
a  group  of  citizens  who  were  able  to  see  beyond  the  length  of 
their  noses.  Had  that  plan  been  studied  and  its  principles  been 
vigorously  advocated  by  the  city  administration  which  fol¬ 
lowed  its  publication,  New  Haven  today  would  be  foremost  of 
all  the  cities  of  the  country  in  civic  leadership.  To  have  lost 
the  enthusiasm  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Seymour  through  political 
stupidity  must  be  counted  a  misfortune  of  no  mean  proportions. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  CASS  GILBERT. 

Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

,,  ~  n  o  September  27,  1924. 

Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour,  r  y 

129  Church  Street, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Seymour: 

Your  letter  of  July  27th  reached  me  personally  on  my 
return  from  Europe  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have  read  it  with 
very  great  interest.  Your  “Valedictory,”  as  you  call  it,  in 
the  Journal-Courier  of  July  23d,  is  a  very  admirable  resume 
of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  so  temperate,  so  dignified,  and  so 
true  that  it  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  every  one 
who  has  read  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fine  spirit  which 
pervades  it  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  community. 

You  are  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  toward  good 
city  planning.  You  have  rendered  very  great  service  to  the 
whole  country  by  your  efforts  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
New  Haven  and  by  your  clear  conceptions  of  the  great  need 
for  the  right  development  of  our  cities. 

The  changing  conditions  of  modern  life  have  made  it 
imperative  that  far-sighted  men  like  yourself  should  take  hold 
of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
solved  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  have  faith  to  believe 
that  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  day  will  grow  better  living 
conditions  and  it  should  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to 
realize  that  you  are  among  those  who  have  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  sum  of  information  on  the  subject  and  to  the 
impulse  which  will  cause  the  necessary  betterments  to  be  made. 

Personally  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  plan  of 
New  Haven  even  though  the  plan  is  never  carried  out.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  service  along  with  you  and  Olmsted 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Cass  Gilbert. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  POINT  ACQUIRED  AS  AN  EXTEN¬ 
SION  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  PARK  SYSTEM 
—THE  STORY  OF  A  “FREE  LANCE” 

AND  A  POPULAR  CAUSE 
BACK  OF  IT. 

When  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan  was  organized  in 
1913,  I  decided  that  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  continue  to 
urge  specific  improvements  as  an  individual,  without  being 
supposed  to  speak  for  the  Commission.  After  a  decade  of 
futile  effort,  however,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  City  Plan  was  a  failure  in  advancing  the 
improvements  for  which  it  was  created,  and,  foreseeing  my  own 
retirement  from  the  Commission,  I  concluded  that  before 
relinquishing  public  activities,  I  would  take  up  my  old  “free 
lance”  once  more  and  endeavor  to  “put  over”  one  public 
improvement  which  had  been  among  my  favorite  projects  from 
the  beginning  of  my  active  interest  in  City  affairs.  This  was 
the  purchase  for  or  by  the  City  of  the  Lighthouse  Point  prop¬ 
erty  as  the  only  remaining  opportunity  for  New  Haven  to 
acquire  a  seaside  park  which  would  minister  to  a  large  element 
of  her  population  during  the  summer  season  and  provide  her 
citizens  with  decent  public  bathing  facilities. 

The  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  property  as  a  “public  reser¬ 
vation”  was  recommended  in  the  New  Haven  “Report”  of 
1910,  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Olmsted  (page  88).  The  project 
was  one  often  discussed  with  the  late  William  Scranton  Pardee 
(Yale  1882),  and  formed  a  topic  of  almost  constant  discussion 
between  us  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1918.  I  urged  him 
to  make  it  one  of  his  proposed  benefactions  to  the  City,  at  a 
time  when  the  property  could  have  been  bought  for  $4500,  but 
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his  hope  was  that  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested,  might  take  the  matter  up  and  put  it 
through.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  property  was  acquired,  with 
some  additional  acreage  at  the  back,  by  the  East  Shore  Improve¬ 
ment  Company  and  “improved”  by  the  erection  of  bath  houses, 
a  ball  field,  a  grand-stand,  a  merry-go-round,  and  the  other 
usual  features  of  an  up-to-date  amusement  resort.  A  large 
amount  of  money  was  expended,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  place  never  achieved  wide  popularity.  The  World  War 
and  the  increased  trolley-fares  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
the  virtual  failure  of  the  enterprise  as  a  resort.  I  more  than 
once  urged  upon  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  the  consideration  that 
the  best  time  to  secure  any  property  was  when  it  was  not  mak¬ 
ing  money  for  its  owners,  and  I  never  lost  faith  in  the  project 
of  securing  the  property  for  the  City.  When  Professor  Henry 
S.  Graves  was  placed  upon  the  Park  Board,  to  succeed  Judge 
Baldwin,  I  enlisted  his  support  also,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
that  he  was  warmly  sympathetic. 

It  is  as  true,  however,  of  “a  professional  citizen”  (as  some 
of  my  critics  called  me)  as  it  is  of  any  one  else  that  “everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits,”  and  at  last  an  opportunity  for  direct 
action  came  to  me.  At  a  public  hearing  on  February  I,  1924, 
before  the  Committee  on  Streets  and  Squares  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  a  petition  for  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  public  golf  course,  backed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  heard.  I  sat  with  the  Committee  at  the  Mayor’s 
suggestion,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan, 
and  when  the  Committee  went  into  executive  session,  after  the 
hearing,  I  expressed  myself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers’  money  for  public  golf,  until  the 
Lighthouse  Point  property  had  been  acquired  to  meet  a  far 
more  urgent  public  health  and  recreational  necessity.  “But,” 
said  Alderman  Greenberg,  who  sat  by  my  side,  “that  project  is 
not  before  us.  If  you  are  prepared  to  present  such  a  petition, 
I  think  that  you  will  receive  the  united  support  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  contingent  of  the  Aldermanic  Board.”  Alderman  Camp- 
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bell  also  joined  in  the  discussion  and  gave  his  assent.  I  replied 
that  I  would  think  of  it  over-night.  The  truth  is,  that  I  knew  ' 
how  large  an  amount  of  time  and  effort  would  have  to  be  put 
into  such  a  campaign  as  the  success  of  the  petition  would 
require,  and  I  shrank  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  present 
the  petition  and  push  it  to  success  would  justify  my  faith  and  in 
some  measure  compensate  me  for  past  labors,  and  I  felt  that  I 
could  not,  in  justice  either  to  myself  or  to  the  “shade”  of  Billy 
Pardee,  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  (even 
with  a  high  factional  coloration)  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  object  cherished  for  so  many  years.  Accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Greenberg  called  me  early  the  next  morning  on  the 
phone  to  ask  for  my  decision,  I  said  that  I  was  ready  to  present 
the  petition  as  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared  in  due  form.  From 
that  hour  forward  until  the  public  hearing  on  my  petition,  there 
was  no  busier  man  in  New  Haven  than  the  writer,  as  any  one 
who  has  been  through  such  a  campaign  will  understand.  The 
newspapers  agreed  to  support  the  project,  as  did  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  Park  Commission,  organizations  of  women  voters, 
and  so  on.  The  public  hearing  on  March  n,  1924,  was 
attended  by  a  throng  of  representative  citizens,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  favorable  report  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  in 
turn  acted  favorably  upon  the  report.  The  Mayor  approved  it, 
and  in  due  season  condemnation  proceedings  were  instituted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  Hon.  Harrison 
Hewitt  (Yale  1897)  and  are  now  in  progress.  That  the  City 
of  New  Haven  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  this  beautiful 
property  of  some  eighty-four  acres  is  assured.  In  addition  to 
a  fine  bathing-beach  protected  by  the  breakwater,  the  tract 
includes  about  half  a  mile  of  harbor  frontage,  which  will  fall 
into  the  Gilbert-Olmsted  plan  for  a  shore  drive  as  outlined  in 
the  City  Improvement  Report  of  1910. 

The  yellowed  sheets  of  the  above  text  I  find  among  my 
papers.  It  is  undated,  but  it  shows  that  it  was  written  when 
condemnation  proceedings  were  under  way.  How  they  resulted, 
everyone  knows.  The  sight  of  unnumbered  crowds  of  men, 
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women  and  children  who  throng  the  beach  on  hot  summer  days 
constitutes  an  ample  reward  for  the  effort  put  into  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  park  for  the  city.  I  am  sure  former  Alderman 
Greenberg  and  all  other  workers  in  the  cause  feel  just  as  I 
do  about  it.  To  record  their  names  would  be  gracious,  but 
handicapped,  as  I  am,  I  must  forego  the  pleasure  but,  none  the 
less,  they  have  their  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  served 
their  city  and  humanity  well. 

New  Haven. 

October  16,  1940. 


A  PUBLIC  GOLF  COURSE  VETOED. 

(A  Stray  Page  of  Reminiscence) 


On  May  10,  1924,  I  presented  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
a  petition  for  a  bond  issue  of  $32,500  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
129  acres  on  Fair  Haven  Heights,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Pryde, 
our  highest  authority  in  such  matters,  to  be  the  best  available 
tract  for  a  public  golf  course  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven, 
the  area  being  on  high  ground,  free  from  timber  and  brush, 
well  turfed,  and  only  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
City  Hall.  The  petition  was  favorably  reported  on  by  the 
Board  and  at  first  approved  by  the  Mayor,  but  later  the  Mayor 
recalled  his  approval  and  vetoed  the  measure.  As  a  real  estate 
investment  alone,  the  site  seemed  a  good  one  to  acquire — a 
desirable  accession  to  our  park  system,  even  if  not  utilized  for 
a  public  golf  course.  I  predict  that  the  City  will  spend  a  far 
larger  sum  for  a  less  desirable  tract  for  public  golf  links  within 
a  very  few  years. 


LXXVIII. 


MR.  TAFT  GREATLY  LOVED  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
FAVORED  THE  ADOPTION  OF  SYSTEMATIC 
CITY  PLANNING  AND  THE  INSTALLA¬ 
TION  OF  TERMINAL  FACILITIES  IN 
THE  HARBOR,  AS  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
October  16,  1940 

This  portrait  (the  Frontispiece)  of  Chief-Justice  Taft  was 
painted  from  life  in  1929  in  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  by  Ernest  L.  Ipsen,  N.A.,  commissioned  thereto 
by  the  subscriber  who  presented  the  portrait  to  the  Government 
to  be  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  conversation  with  me  one  day,  Mr.  Taft  deplored 
that  he  had  been  painted  for  the  White  House  by  Zorn,  and  for 
his  brother,  Charles  P.  Taft,  by  Sarolla,  rather  than  by  an 
American  painter.  He  would  have  preferred,  he  said,  to  have 
been  painted  by  Sargent.  I  got  his  permission  to  write  to  Mr. 
Sargent,  who  replied  that  he  had  given  up  portrait  painting 
and  declined  the  commission  with  reluctance.  Mr.  Sargent  was 
then  at  work,  I  believe,  on  his  murals  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  Accordingly,  I  referred  the  matter  of  the  selection 
of  a  portrait  painter  to  my  friend,  Herbert  A.  Adams,  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  After  surveying  the 
field,  Mr.  Adams  recommended  Mr.  Ipsen  for  the  commission. 

Mr.  Ipsen,  accordingly,  went  to  Washington  and,  as  a  spec¬ 
tator,  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  several 
days  in  order  to  study  Mr.  Taft  who,  of  course,  did  not  know 
who  he  was.  Then  Mr.  Taft  gave  Mr.  Ipsen  what  sittings 
were  required.  Before  the  portrait  was  completed,  I  went  to 
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Washington  with  my  junior  partner,  Mr.  Malcolm  P.  Nichols. 
We  joined  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Ipsen  in  the  improvised  studio  in 
The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  I  made  some  suggestions  about 
the  portrait — all  in  the  direction  of  simplification.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taft  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  likeness.  In  due  time  I  presented  the  portrait,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Hughes  wrote  me  that  he  would  like  to  arrange  a 
simple  presentation  ceremony  if  I  would  come  on  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  as  I  had  no  idea  of  any  publicity  in  connection  with  the 
gift,  I  declined,  and  have  kept  the  matter  a  secret  until  within 
a  few  weeks,  but  having  reached  my  eightieth  year,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  “let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,”  and  had  some 
prints  made  of  the  portrait  to  send  to  a  few  of  Mr.  Taft’s  more 
intimate  friends.  I  have  dictated  this  brief  description  of  the 
picture,  as  I  know  from  long  experience  how  much  facts 
regarding  portraits  from  life  are  valued.  I  have  been  interested 
in  portraits  and  portrait  painting  all  my  life.  I  have  just  now 
learned  that  Mr.  Taft  regarded  this  portrait  as  the  best  ever 
painted  of  him. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  a  close  friend  of  mine  since  1906  until  his 
death,  designed  the  new  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  Mr.  Taft,  during  whose  chief  justiceship  the  building 
was  designed  and  constructed.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  taken  into  the 
secret  of  the  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Taft,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  designed  a  particular  place  for  it  in  the  new  building, 
but  whether  or  not  the  canvas  was  ever  hung  in  that  place  I  do 
not  know.  I  now  learn  that  Mr.  Taft’s  portrait  is  honorably 
hung,  opposite  the  portrait  of  Chief- Justice  Jay,  in  the  Main 
Conference  Room  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  but  whether 
or  not  in  the  place  designed  for  it  by  Mr.  Gilbert  I  have  no 
idea.  — G.  D.  S. 


LXXIX. 


TWO  SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Rawson  W.  Haddon, 
Curator  of  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society  of  Waterbury, 
for  copies  of  two  letters  in  the  archives  of  that  society  which 
have  never  been  printed  and  which  are  of  especial  interest  here 
in  New  Haven  as  confirming  one  of  New  Haven’s  most  cher¬ 
ished  traditions.  The  tradition  applies  to  the  building  of  the 
three  churches  on  the  old  Green,  but  the  letters  in  question 
relate  only  to  Trinity  Church  and  to  the  North  Church,  the 
latter  of  which,  designed  and  built  by  David  Hoadley,  a  Water¬ 
bury  man,  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  letters  as  “the  meeting 
house.” 

In  building  the  churches,  it  appears,  some  of  the  lumber  was 
rafted  down  the  Connecticut  River  but  could  not  be  delivered 
at  New  Haven  on  account  of  the  embargo  by  British  warships 
then  in  control  of  Long  Island  Sound.  This  was,  of  course, 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Permission  to  let  the  lumber  come 
to  New  Haven  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  to  be  secured 
from  the  British  commander,  whose  flagship  lay  off  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Mr.  Hoadley  wrote  to  Judge  John  Kingsbury  of 
Waterbury  asking  for  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Jacob  Kingsbury, 
then  in  some  official  position  at  New  London.  Hoadley ’s 
letter  to  Judge  Kingsbury,  dated  June  1st,  1814,  is  the  first 
of  the  two  letters  now  printed.  The  second,  dated  19th  July, 
1814,  is  Jacob  Kingsbury’s  report  of  the  matter  to  his  brother 
at  Waterbury.  In  the  interval  a  flag  of  truce  had  gone  to  one 
of  the  British  ships  and  on  the  day  the  letter  was  written  a 
favorable  reply  had  been  received  from  Captain  Paget,  the 
British  commander,  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  addressed  to 
his  Excellency,  John  Cotton  Smith,  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
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The  lumber  was  accordingly  released  and  delivered  in  due 
course. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  the  letters,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  way  in  which  Trinity  Church  is  named  as  the  beneficiary 
in  the  letter  of  July  19th.  Trinity  Church  was  built  by  Ithiel 
Town.  It  was  the  North  Church  that  Hoadley  designed  and 
built  and  must  have  been  seeking  the  lumber  for.  I  offer  copies 
of  the  letters  and  leave  it  to  other  antiquarians  to  explain  the 
matter. 

New  Haven  June  1st,  1814. 

John  Kingsbury,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  have  in  Connecticut  River  a  raft  of  lumber  which  I  have  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  meeting  house  here.  I  have  also  purchased  a 
quantity  of  lumber  for  the  same  purpose  which  is  now  up  the  River  and 
which  I  am  very  desirous  of  bringing  round  by  water  in  a  vessel.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  safety  without  permission  from  the  Officer  commanding 
the  British  squadron  in  the  sound.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  per¬ 
mission,  I  propose  to  go  with  a  flag  to  the  commodore’s  ship  off  New  London. 
This  however  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  American  Officer  com¬ 
manding  at  that  port,  who  I  am  informed  is  your  brother.  In  pursuance 
of  the  advice  of  several  gentlemen  here,  my  object  in  writing  this  is  to 
request  from  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  your  brother,  stating  such  facts 
to  him  regarding  the  subject  as  you  may  think  proper.  When  the  object 
for  which  the  lumber  is  wanted  is  considered,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
necessary  permission  will  be  obtained.  Mr.  Town  last  summer,  under  similar 
circumstances,  obtained  from  Capt.  Hardy  the  same  permission  which  I  nowT 
propose  to  ask.  Please  to  let  me  hear  from  you  by  the  first  opportunity 
or  by  the  first  mail. 

I  wish  nothing  said  on  this  subject. 

Yours  respectfully  (Signed)  David  Hoadley. 

P.  S.  If  you  write  to  your  brother,  please  to  send  the  letter  to  me.  I  will 
deliver  it  myself. 


New  London,  Connecticut 
19th  July  1814. 

Dear  Brother, 

Your  letter  by  Mr.  Hoadley  of  Waterbury,  I  received,  since  which  a  Flag 
has  been  sent  on  board  one  of  his  Majestys  Ships,  and  I  have  this  day 
received  an  answer,  by  a  Flag  from  his  Majestys  Ship  Superb,  with  an  open 
letter  addressed  to  his  Excellency  John  Cotton  Smith,  which  I  shall  forward 
to  him  immediately  by  Mail.  The  contents  of  the  open  letter  are  as  follows : 
‘Tn  compliance  to  your  request  in  favor  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  Men 
of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Haven  the  Ships  under  my  Orders  will  be 
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directed  not  to  molest  any  Vessels  that  on  examination  prove  to  be  literally 
engaged  in  conveying  from  the  Connecticut  the  materials  in  question  to 
New  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Church.  It  will  be  most  proper 
in  my  opinion  for  Mr.  Hoadley  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  Governor  Smith, 
and  receive  from  him  a  Certified  Copy  of  the  permit  from  Captain  Paget. 


Give  my  love  to  your 
Children,  and  accept  of  this, 
from  your  friend, 
and  Brother — 


(Signed)  Jacob  Kingsbury. 


John  Kingsbury,  Esq., 


Waterbury. 

N.  London  6 
July  21 


Jacob  Kingsbury 
Inspector  General 
Free 


John  Kingsbury,  Esq. 


MAIL 


Waterbury 

Connecticut. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  THE  FIRST 
PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  OF  YALE,  1752-1817. 


“The  plain,  on  which  New  Haven  is  built,  is  not  improbably  a  congeries 
of  particles,  floated  down  to  this  place  in  early  times  from  the  interior. 
Its  surface  is  sand  mixed  with  loam  and  gravel.  Beneath  this  is  usually 
found  a  stratum  of  yellow  loam.  Still  lower,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches ;  a  mass  of  coarse  sand  extends  about  six  feet.  Beneath 
this  is  another,  composed  principally  of  pebbles,  rounded  and  smoothed 
like  stones,  washed  by  the  ocean.  Still  further  down,  the  materials,  gen¬ 
erally  like  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  more  mingled  and  con¬ 
fused.  I  speak  here  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  plain.  Formerly 
the  surface  was  covered  with  shrub-oaks;  and  wild  turkeys,  and  part¬ 
ridges  were  found  in  great  numbers.”  (Vol.  I,  p.  183  “Dwight’s  Travels 
in  New  England  and  New  York.”  New  Haven.  1821.) 

*  *  *  *  * 

“The  area,  occupied  by  New  Haven,  is  probably  as  large,  as  that  which 
usually  contains  a  City  of  six  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  Europe. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  have  court-yards  in  front,  and 
gardens  in  the  rear.  The  former  are  ornamented  with  trees,  and  shrubs ; 
the  latter  are  luxuriantly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  flowers,  and  culinary 
vegetables.  The  beauty,  and  healthfulness,  of  this  arrangement  need  no 
explanation. 

The  houses  in  this  City  are  generally  decent;  and  many  of  the  modern 
ones  handsome.  The  style  of  building  is  neat  and  tidy.  Fences,  and  out¬ 
houses  are  also  in  the  same  style;  and  being  almost  universally  painted 
white,  make  a  delightful  appearance  to  the  eye ;  an  appearance,  not  a 
little  enhanced,  by  the  great  multitude  of  shade-trees ;  a  species  of  orna¬ 
ment,  in  which  this  town  is  unrivaled.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood; 
and  many  may  be  considered  as  destined  to  become  the  fuel  of  a  future  con¬ 
flagration.  Building  with  brick  and  stone  is,  however,  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent.  The  mode  of  building  with  stone,  which  seems  not 
unlikely  to  become  general,  is  to  raise  walls  of  whin-stone  [trap-rock], 
broken  into  fragments  of  every  irregular  form,  laid  in  strong  mortar; 
and  then  to  overcast  them  with  a  peculiar  species  of  cement. 

The  corners,  frames  of  the  doors,  arches  and  sills  of  the  windows, 
cornices,  and  other  ornamental  parts,  are  of  a  sprightly  coloured  free-stone. 
The  cement  is  sometimes  divided  by  lines  at  right  angles  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  whole  resemble  a  building  of  marble ;  and,  being  smooth, 
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and  white,  is  of  course  very  handsome.  Several  valuable  houses  have 
been  lately  built  in  this  manner;  and  the  cement,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  has  hitherto  perfectly  sustained  the  severity  of  our  seasons. 
This  mode  of  building  is  very  little  more  expensive,  than  building  with 
wood;  and  will,  I  suspect,  ultimately  take  the  place  of  every  other. 
I  know  of  no  other  equally  handsome,  where  marble  itself  is  not  the 
material.  Both  these  kinds  of  stone  are  found,  inexhaustibly,  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  distance.”  Ibid.  Vol.  I,  pp.  184-185. 

(Lyman  Beecher  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Litchfield  when  the  first  President 
Dwight  died,  January  11,  1817.  Catherine  Beecher,  his  daughter,  relates:  “The  news 
of  Dr.  Dwight’s  death  was  brought  to  father  in  the  pulpit  near  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath  service.  A  man  came  in  suddenly  and  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  whispered 
to  him.  Father  turned  from  the  messenger  to  the  congregation  and  said:  ‘Dr. 
Dwight  is  gone’;  then  raising  his  hands,  he  said,  with  a  burst  of  tears:  ‘My  father! 
My  father!  The  Chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.’  The  congregation, 
with  an  electric  impulse,  arose  to  their  feet,  and  many  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  I  ever  saw.”) 

Willis  and  other  writers,  known  and  unknown,  drew  freely  on  the  pages  of  the 
“Travels”  in  “writing  up”  New  Haven,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  did  not 
always  acknowledge  their  obligation.  Willis,  it  is  true,  refers  to  “a  distinguished 
writer,”  but  does  not  mention  him  by  name. 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  THE  NOVELIST,  ON  NEW 

HAVEN,  FEB.  11,  1842. 

“New  Haven,  known  also  as  the  City  of  Elms,  is  a  fine  town.  Many 
of  its  streets  (as  its  alias  sufficiently  imports)  are  planted  with  rows  of 
grand  old  elm-trees;  and  the  same  natural  ornaments  surround  Yale 
College,  an  establishment  of  considerable  eminence  and  reputation.  The 
various  departments  of  this  Institution  are  erected  in  a  kind  of  park 
or  common  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  they  are  dimly  visible  among 
the  shadowing  trees.  The  effect  is  very  like  that  of  an  old  cathedral  yard 
in  England;  and  when  their  branches  are  in  full  leaf,  must  be  extremely 
picturesque.  Even  in  the  winter  time,  these  groups  of  well-grown  trees, 
clustering  among  the  busy  streets  and  houses  of  a  thriving  city,  have  a 
very  quaint  appearance;  seeming  to  bring  about  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  town  and  country;  as  if  each  had  met  the  other  half-way,  and 
shaken  hands  upon  it;  which  is  at  once  novel  and  pleasant.”  ( Dickens’ 
“American  Notes.”) 


EXCERPTS  FROM  A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  STATES 
OF  CONNECTICUT  AND  RHODE  ISLAND,  1819. 


The  Gazetteer  which  was  printed  in  Hartford  in  1819  pro¬ 
vides  some  interesting  pictures  of  New  Haven  one  hundred 
and  twenty-odd  years  ago. 


These  several  eminences,  from  their  peculiarly  bold  and  characteristic 
features,  give  to  the  scenery  of  New-Haven  an  appearance  of  novelty,  gran¬ 
deur  and  interest,  surpassing  that  of  almost  any  other  town  in  the  United 
States.  (P.  96.) 


New-Haven,  for  a  place  of  its  size  and  importance,  is  characterized  by 
an  appearance  of  plainness,  neatness  and  order ;  and  presents  little  of  that 
stately  magnificence,  or  gorgeous  splendour,  which  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  cities  in  the  United  States.  (P.  102.) 


Of  the  public  buildings,  the  Episcopal  church  deserves  a  conspicuous  notice. 
It  is  a  large  and  stately  stone  edifice,  constructed  in  a  style  of  superior 
elegance.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  arts  in  this  State;  and  in 
style  of  architecture,  solidity  of  structure,  richness  of  ornament,  and  the 
general  elegance  of  its  appearance,  is  surpassed  by  few  public  buildings  in 
the  United  States.  (P.  103.) 


Yale  College  has,  from  an  early  period,  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
literary  institutions  in  the  United  States ;  and  although  numerous  rival 
seminaries  have  been  established  in  the  neighbouring  States,  yet  neither  its 
prosperity  nor  its  reputation  has  declined ;  but  on  the  contrary,  both  have 
increased  with  the  age  of  the  institution.  (P.  105.) 


There  is  a  valuable  and  extensive  library  belonging  to  the  institution,  con¬ 
sisting  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  volumes; .  (P.  105.) 


NEW  HAVEN  AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  NATHANIEL 
PARKER  WILLIS,  BORN  1806— YALE  1827 

—DIED  1867. 


“THE  GOTHIC  CHURCH,”  NEW  HAVEN* 

“The  area  occupied  by  the  town  of  New  Haven  is  estimated  to  be  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  a  European  town  with  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  was  originally  laid  out  in  parallelograms,  and  the  houses 
are  built  upon  the  outer  sides  of  the  squares,  with  large  gardens  meeting 
in  the  center.  Almost  every  house  stands  separate,  and  surrounded  by 
shrubbery  and  verdure;  and  it  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  town  that  all 
its  streets  are  planted  with  rows  of  elms,  grown  at  this  day  to  remarkable 
size  and  luxuriance.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  roofed  in  with 
leaves ;  and  it  is  commonly  said,  that,  but  for  the  spires,  a  bird  flying  over 
would  scarce  be  aware  of  its  existence.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  effect  of  this  in  the  streets;  for,  standing  where  any  of  the 
principal  avenues  cross  at  right  angles,  four  embowered  aisles  extend  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  formed  of  the  straight  stems  and  graceful 
branches  of  the  drooping  elm,  the  most  elegant  and  noble  of  the  trees  of 
our  country.  The  roads  below  are  kept  moist  and  cool  with  the  roof 
overhead;  the  side-walks,  between  the  trees  and  the  rural  dwellings,  are 
broad  and  shady;  the  small  gardens  in  front  of  most  of  the  houses  are 
bright  with  flowering  shrubs ;  and  the  whole  scene,  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  city,  breathes  of  nature. 

“The  style  of  domestic  architecture  in  New  Haven  favors  the  rural 
character  of  the  town.  Built,  as  was  remarked  before,  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden,  each  house  looks  like  what  would  be  termed  in  England  a  cottage, 
or,  in  streets  where  a  more  ambitious  style  prevails,  like  the  sort  of  white 
villa  common  at  watering  places.  The  green  Venetian  blind  is  universal; 
the  broad,  open  hall  extends  through  the  house,  showing  the  gay  alley  of 
a  garden  in  the  rear;  and,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  primitive  and  friendly 

*  From  “American  Scenery,”  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  (Yale  1827),  and  W.  H.  Bart¬ 
lett,  2  Vols.,  London:  1839.  The  text  was  by  Willis;  the  illustrations  (equally 
romantic)  were  engraved  by  English  and  French  engravers  from  drawings  by  Bartlett. 
Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  bound  in  red  morocco  the  volumes  adorned  the  center 
table  in  the  homes  of  the  “best  families”  along  with,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  two 
imposing  volumes,  also  in  red  and  gold,  and  forming  a  “National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Americans,”  New  York:  1834.  The  character  of  “American  Scenery” 
is  made  plain  by  the  extracts  and  herein  reprinted.  The  editors  of  the  “Gallery” 
hopefully  declare  in  their  prefatory  address  that  “with  the  advancement  of  art,  a  more 
conspicuous  era  has  dawned,  and  the  American  people  now  display  a  becoming  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  their  own  glory.  The  enterprise  presents  the 
loftiest  appeal  to  national  honor  and  self  respect,  as  an  effort  at  once  to  preserve  the 
features  and  to  rescue,  from  the  wasteing  hand  of  time,  the  memory  of  those  whose 
noble  deeds,  exalted  fame,  or  eminent  virtues,  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  their  age.” 
Willis  himself  couldn’t  have  done  better  than  that. 
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community,  the  inhabitants  sit  at  their  low  windows  along  the  streets,  or 
promenade,  without  fear  of  rude  observation,  on  the  shady  pavement 
before  their  dwellings,  preserving  for  the  place  altogether  that  look  of  out- 
of-doors  life  and  gaiety  which,  with  less  elegance,  distinguishes  Naples 
and  other  cities  of  southern  Europe.  The  prettiest  of  English  rural  towns 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  it 

“In  the  center  of  New  Haven  were  originally  laid  out  two  open  squares, 
divided  by  a  street  kept  sacred  from  private  buildings.  The  upper  green 
is  a  beautiful  slope,  edged  with  the  long  line  of  college  edifices.  Between 
the  two  squares  stand  three  churches,  at  equal  distances;  two  of  the 
common  order  of  architecture  for  places  of  public  worship  in  this  country 
(immense  brick  buildings  with  tall  white  spires)  ;  and  a  third,  which  is 
presented  in  the  drawing,  a  Gothic  Episcopal  church,  of  singular  purity 
and  beauty.  Behind  and  before  it,  spread  away  the  verdant  carpets  of  the 
two  enclosed  ‘greens’;  above  its  turret  and  windows  hang  the  drooping 
fans  of  elms,  half  disclosing  and  half  concealing  its  pointed  architecture; 
and  to  its  door,  from  every  direction,  tend  aisles  of  lofty  trees,  overhang¬ 
ing  the  paths  with  shadow,  as  if  the  first  thought  of  the  primitive  settlers 
had  been  to  create  visible  avenues  to  the  house  of  God.  There  is  scarce 
a  more  beautiful  place  of  worship,  take  it  all  in  all,  in  the  whole  of 
Christendom. 

“The  trees  in  the  magnificent  avenue  in  front  of  these  churches  were 
planted  by  a  single  individual,  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse.  His  example 
decided  the  character  of  the  town,  for  it  was  followed  in  every  street.  To 
the  enterprise  of  the  same  public-spirited  gentleman,  New  Haven  owes  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  world.  The  square  in  the  rear  of 
the  churches  was  formerly,  according  to  the  English  custom,  used  as  a 
churchyard,  and  encumbered  with  graves,  which  soon  threatened  to  ovei> 
run  its  limits.  Mr.  Hillhouse,  some  years  since,  purchased  a  field  in  the 
western  skirt  of  the  town,  laid  it  out  and  planted  it,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  it  all  the  tombstones  and  remains  from  the  Green;  among 
them  the  headstone  of  the  regicide  Goffe.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  burial-places.  The  monuments  are  of  white  marble,  or  of  a 
very  rich  verd  antique  found  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  natural  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  place  has  induced  a  taste  and  elegance  into  these  monuments 
for  the  dead,  found  in  no  other  spot  of  the  same  character. 

“The  interior  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  purely  Gothic,  and  esteemed  in 
the  best  taste.  The  material  of  the  exterior  is  a  brownish  trap-rock  from 
the  neighboring  mountains,  which,  from  its  color,  resembles  a  very 
weather-beaten  and  time-worn  stone,  and  gives  a  look  of  antiquity  to  the 
edifice.  The  cornices  and  abutments  are  of  what  a  distinguished  writer 
on  the  subject  calls  a  ‘sprightly  freestone.’”* 


*  The  “distinguished  writer”  referred  to  was  none  other  than  the  first  President 
Dwight,  whose  “Travels”  were  freely  drawn  upon  by  Willis  and  other  writers  on 
New  Haven.  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Dwight  to  say  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
“sprightly  freestone,”  though  his  own  expression  was  “sprightly  colored  freestone.” 
Willis  himself  was  too  sprightly  to  be  accurate — too  inveterately  vivacious  to  be 
much  controlled  by  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  “despotism  of  fact.”  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  “cornice  and  abutments”  of  Trinity  Church,  as  of  a  “sprightly  freestone”  he 
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NEW  HAVEN  I 


“YALE  COLLEGE”  ANOTHER  EXTRACT  FROM  “AMERICAN 
SCENERY”— NEW  HAVEN’S  SIMPLE  AND  PURE 
SOCIETY  AND  ITS  AIR  OF  REFINEMENT 
AND  REPOSE  EXTOLLED. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  Yale  College,  is  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  Society  in  New  Haven, 
and  its  accessibility  to  the  students.  The  town  contains  near  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  most  of  them  people  of  education,  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  College ;  or  opulent  families  drawn  thither  by  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  town,  and  its  air  of  refinement  and  repose.  The  upper  classes  of 
students  mingle  freely  in  this  simple  and  pure  society,  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  highly  cultivated  in  the  world.* * 
Polished  manners  and  the  usages  of  social  life  are  thus  insensibly  gained 
with  improvement  of  mind ;  and  in  a  country  like  this,  where  those 
advantages  are  not  attainable  by  all  in  early  life,  the  privilege  is 
inestimable. 

“The  college  buildings  of  New  Haven  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
utility  than  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture  ;  but,  buried  in  trees,  and 


shows  that  he  wrote  with  his  eye  on  the  page  rather  than  the  object.  The  cornice 
of  the  church  was  of  wood  and  is  to  this  day.  What  Willis  had  in  mind  in  referring 
to  the  “abutments”  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  those  abutments  of  “sprightly  freestone” — 
oh,  the  pity  of  it! — were  swept  away  in  the  restoration  of  the  church  by  Littell  in 
1870. — Since  beginning  this  note  I  have  come  upon  a  reference  to  Willis  in  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Beers’s  essay,  “Our  Own  Percival” — easily  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of 
genre  painting  to  be  found  in  the  New  Haven  Gallery. 

“The  infrequent  piano,”  says  Professor  Beers,  “was  small  but  upright  [?]  (that 
poor  creature,  Melodeon,  was  not,  as  yet),  and  it  resounded  alternately  to  the  songs 
of  Morris  and  of  Moore;  to  “Near  the  Lake  where  Droops  the  Willow,”  and  to 
“The  Harp  that  Once  thro’  Tara’s  Halls.”  The  sentiments  of  the  former  bard  were 
reflected  weekly  in  the  New  Mirror,  side  by  side  with  the  sprightlier  fancies  of 
Willis.” 

It  was  a  sprightly  fancy  of  Willis  to  locate  the  occurrence  of  “o  very  rich  verde 
antique”  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven.  The  writer  has  no  thought  of  being 
hard  on  Willis,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  literary  celebrity  of  the  country  in  the 
forepart  of  the  last  century  and  whose  writing  reflects  the  taste  of  that  time  as  doea 
perhaps  the  work  of  no  other  American  writer.  If  the  sprightliness  of  Willis  was  his 
literary  undoing,  it  was  also  his  panache. 

*  What  tributes  Willis  would  have  paid  to  the  social  opportunities  of  New  Haven 
had  he  appeared  on  the  stage  half  a  century  earlier  and  met  Miss  Channing  of  New¬ 
port,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Dr.  Cutler  had  that  privilege  in  1787,  and 
records  his  impressions  in  the  following  rhapsody: 

“Breakfasted  this  morning  with  Dr.  Stiles.  He  has  four  daughters,  unmarried,  very 
agreeable.  His  only  son  is  in  the  law,  settled  in  the  country.  A  Miss  Channing, 
a  young  lady  from  Newport,  and  of  very  uncommon  literary  accomplishments,  was 
here  on  a  visit.  She  not  only  reads  but  speaks  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  with  great 
ease,  and  has  furnished  her  mind  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of 
science,  particularly  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy.  She  has  likewise  a  high 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  discourses  with  great  judgment  on  eloquence,  oratory, 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.  She  is  very  sociable,  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  every 
incident  to  render  herself  agreeable,  and  no  subject  seems  to  come  amiss.  Her  style 
is  exceedingly  correct  and  elegant,  without  the  least  symptom  of  affectation.  How 
highly  ornamental  is  such  an  education  to  a  female  character  when  connected  with 
the  softer  graces  and  politeness  of  manners.”  (P.  219,  Vol.  1,  “Manasseh  Cutler — 
Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence.”) 
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standing  on  the  ridge  of  a  sloping  green,  they  have  altogether  a  beautiful 
effect,  and  an  air  of  elegant  and  studious  repose.  Few  strangers  ever  pass 
through  New  Haven  without  expressing  a  wish  to  take  up  their  abode, 
and  pass  their  days,  among  its  picturesque  avenues  and  gardens.”* 

In  the  course  of  time  these  refining  influences  extended  to  the  entire 
neighborhood.  On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
William  Dale,  a  dissenting  English  clergyman  who  “in  1877  visited  the 
United  States  to  give  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to  give  this  course.” 
(New  International  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  V,  p.  742.)  Like  many  a  con¬ 
scientious  Briton  of  his  time,  Mr.  Dale  wrote  a  book  about  us.  The 
following  extract  explains  itself : 

“I  was  driving  one  afternoon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven, 
with  a  gentleman  who  lived  among  New  England  farmers  for  many  years, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  one  of  the  pleasant- 
looking  farmhouses  which  we  were  continually  passing.  He  said,  ‘By 
all  means,’  and,  at  the  next  farmhouse,  he  pulled  up.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  knew  the  people  who  lived  there.  ‘No.’  My  friend’s  daughter,  a 
young  lady  who  has  also  seen  a  great  deal  of  country-life  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  went  and  asked  whether  two  English  gentlemen  might  see  the 
house,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  came  to  us  and  said  that  we  might  go 
in.  The  farm  belonged  to  a  widow.  She  met  us  at  the  door,  and  received 
us  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  grace,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  lady  of  an  English  squire  owning  an  estate  worth  four  or  five 
thousand  a  year.  Her  English  was  excellent — the  English  of  a  refined 
and  educated  woman.  Her  bearing  and  manners  had  an  ease  and  quiet¬ 
ness  which  were  charming.  The  house  had  three  good  sitting-rooms,,  well 
furnished.  Books  and  magazines  were  lying  about;  and  there  was  a 
small  but  pretty  greenhouse.  I  went  into  one  bedroom  and  saw  that  it 
was  extremely  neat,  and  that  the  linen  looked  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.”  (“Impressions  of  America.”  By  R.  W.  Dale.  New  York,  1878. 
Pp-  34-35.) 


*  I  could  not  refrain  from  including  this  Arcadian  picture  of  New  Haven  as  Willis 
knew  it  in  those  early  Republican  days.  If  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  back  in  ’39 
had  had  enough  initiative  to  circularize  the  country  with  a  reprint  of  this  effusion,  New 
Haven  might  have  had  a  different  history  and  to-day  be  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
cities  in  the  country.  “Opulent  families,”  an  “air  of  refinement  and  repose,”  a 
“simple  and  pure  society,  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  highly  cultivated  in  the  world — ”  these,  forsooth,  are  drawing  cards  to-day. 
Willis  was  not  much  over  thirty  when  he  wrote  the  text  of  “American  Scenery,”  and 
was  even  then  suffering  from  “a  reputation  too  early  acquired.”  Highfalutin’  as  all 
this  is,  and  making  due  allowance  for  Willis’  passion  for  “fine  writing”  and  the  taste 
of  that  day  which  approved  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  New  Haven  of  which  Willis  wrote 
was  a  place — an  overgrown  village,  it  is  true — of  unusual  beauty  and  charm  in  the 
“American  scene,”  as  Henry  James  calls  it.  The  elms  planted  by  Hillhouse  were 
not  yet  in  their  full  glory,  but  gave  the  full  promise  of  it.  The  Bristol,  Daggett, 
Smith  and  De  Forest  houses  stood  side  by  side  facing  the  Green  and  gave  the  place 
an  elegant,  if  not  a  grand  air,  and  as  for  the  people,  they  were  of  pure  English  stock 
and  the  best  of  it,  and  if  not  the  “most  elegant  and  highly  cultivated  in  the  world,”  I 
daresay  their  sense  for  “beauty  and  for  conduct”  was  quite  as  good  as  is  ours. 
However,  the  pages  of  General  Dunn’s  diary,  published  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
(1909-10),  probably  give  a  truer  picture  of  old  New  Haven  than  anything  written  by 
Willis,  who  was  too  professional  from  the  first. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  FRANCE  TO  CONNECTICUT 
ON  THE  UP-KEEP  OF  HER  NEW 
STATE  HIGHWAYS* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  C  our  ant: 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  new  state  highways  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  MacDonald  to  pass  upon  his  work, 
even  if  I  were  otherwise  qualified,  which  I  do  not  in  any  way  pretend  to 
be;  but  as  the  new  highways  are  the  concern  of  every  citizen  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  I  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  your 
readers,  based  upon  some  familiarity  with  English  and  Continental  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  matter  of  the  care  of  highways.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that 
the  construction  of  state  highways,  now  going  on,  is  easily  the  most 
important  public  work  upon  which  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  at  present 
engaged  and  that  a  fine  system  of  public  highways  efficiently  kept  up  would 
contribute  more  to  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  than  any  other  public  work.  For  these  reasons  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  recent  discussion  in  the  papers  of  our  new  state  roads. 
I  have  been  interested  in  this  discussion  for  the  additional  reason  that  I 
spent  a  part  of  last  June  and  July  motoring  in  France,  traveling  over 
some  2,400  miles  of  the  French  roads,  which  I  believe  it  is  agreed  are 
the  finest  in  the  world.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  initial 
construction  of  any  French  road,  but  there  were  evidences  on  every  mile 
of  the  French  roads  as  far  as  I  saw  them,  of  the  constant  care  taken  of 
them.  Every  mile  of  every  French  road  over  which  I  motored  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  small  piles  of  broken  stone,  placed  by  the  roadside  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  repair  the  road  upon  the  appearance  of  any  wear.  These  piles 
of  broken  stone  are  placed  at  regular  distances  apart  and  I  should 
hesitate  to  tell  how  many  of  them  there  are  by  the  roadsides  in  France 
to-day,  if  I  knew;  nor  how  many  tons  of  stone  there  are  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  in  those  piles.  No  one  would  believe  these  figures  if  I  could  give 
them.  The  French  roads  are  constantly  patrolled.  As  I  understand  the 
practice,  after  every  storm  the  roads  are  gone  over,  and,  wherever  there 
is  any  accumulation  of  water,  the  place  is  marked  and  immediately  filled 
in  with  broken  stone  from  the  piles  by  the  roadside.  These  repairs  and 
repairs  of  a  kindred  nature  are  carried  on  day  by  day  as  required  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year  and  supplemented  by  more  extensive  repairs  in  the 
spring  and  fall — the  “grand  reparations.”f 

*  From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  December  10,  1909.  Also  printed  in  full  in  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  of  December  15,  1909. 

t  The  striking  feature  of  the  French  road  system  is  the  skilled  supervision  pro¬ 
vided  in  every  grade  of  road  work  and  in  every  unit  of  the  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  basis  of  the  system  is  the  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  one  of  the  finest 
technical  schools  in  the  world,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  school  are  trained  the  highway  engineers,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  of  France.  The  course  of  study  lasts  three 
years,  and  the  instruction  is  free. 

At  the  head  of  the  administrative  organization  is  an  inspector-general  of  bridges 
and  highways,  under  whom  are  chief  engineers  in  charge  of  the  road  work  of  single 
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The  construction  of  these  French  roads  began  something  over  200  years 
ago  and  the  French  people  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  construct  the  roads  skillfully  in  the  first  place,  but  that  they 
must  be  given  systematic  and  almost  daily  care.  Now  what  has  most 
forcibly  struck  me  about  the  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
papers  with  regard  to  our  own  new  state  roads  is,  that  little  or  nothing 
has  been  said  about  our  failure  here  in  Connecticut  to  develop  an 
organization  providing  for  the  daily  patrol  and  care  of  the  roads  when 
once  built.  To  build  a  fine  road  and  then  leave  it  to  its  fate  is  a  waste 
of  public  money.  Unless  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  almost  daily  care  of  the  new  roads,  their  construction  might  as  well 
be  abandoned.  We  have  not  yet  learned  in  this  country  that  the  up-keep 
of  public  works  is  just  as  important  as  their  initial  construction.  The 
French  roads  would  have  gone  to  pieces  years  ago  if  they  had  not  had 
constant  care.  This,  of  course,  means  a  great  repair  organization,  and 
such  a  repair  organization  we  must  have  here.  In  Massachusetts,  I  am 
told,  they  are  organized  to  keep  up  the  roads,  in  a  far  better  way  than  we 
are  here  in  Connecticut.  If  Highway  Commissioner  MacDonald  has 
failed  (and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  has  failed — I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  say  that),  I  suspect  that  his  failure  is  not  so  much  in  the 
construction  of  the  roads,  as  in  not  providing  an  organization  for  their 
care.  Public  sentiment  must  be  developed  in  that  direction  before  we  can 
expect  to  have  good  roads  in  Connecticut.  A  large  organization  developed 
for  taking  care  of  the  roads  would  also  keep  the  matter  of  good  roads 
constantly  before  the  public  and  provide  work  for  a  great  many  men. 
I  apprehend  that  we  shall  not  have  solved  our  road  repair  problem  until 
we  have  a  repair  organization  corresponding  in  its  main  features  to  the 
French  system  for  the  care  of  roads  when  once  built.  In  France,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  roads  are  lined  mile  after  mile  with  avenues  of 

departments  and  communes.  Single  arrondissements  are  under  the  direction 
of  ordinary  engineers  and  under-engineers,  the  latter  being  equivalent 
in  rank  to  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  army.  The  subdivisions  are  under  the 
direction  of  principal  conductors  and  ordinary  conductors.  Next  in  line  come  the 
foremen  of  construction  gangs,  the  clerks  employed  at  headquarters,  and  finally  the 
cantonniers  or  patrolmen,  each  having  from  four  to  seven  kilometers  of  highway 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  This  great  administrative  machine,  working  in 
complete  harmony  with  definite  lines  of  responsibility  clearly  established,  accomplishes 
results  with  the  precision  and  regularity  of  a  great  clock  ticking  off  the  seconds  of 
time.  Probably  the  most  important  unit  in  inis  great  army  of  workers  is  the 
cantonnier  or  patrolman  who  has  charge  of  a  single  section  of  the  road.  He  keeps 
the  ditches  open,  carefully  fills  hoies  and  ruts  with  broken  stone,  removes  dust  and 
deposits  of  sand  and  earth  after  heavy  rains,  trims  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  when 
ordinary  work  is  impossible  he  breaks  stone  and  transports  it  to  points  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  needed.  He  brings  all  matters  requiring  attention  to  the  notice  of  his 
chief.  Each  cantonnier  carries  a  little  book  in  which  the  chief  cantonnier  notes 
his  instructions  and  checks  up  the  7 vork  accomplished.  The  conductors  go  over  the 
line  at  regular  intervals  and  direct  the  chief  cantonnier  and  all  reports  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  central  authorities,  so  that  any  day  or  any  hour  the  exact  condition 
of  every  foot  of  road  throughout  France  may  be  ascertained — Congressional  Record, 
Sixty-first  Congress,  Second  Session,  Washington,  June  29,  1910.  Speech  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Morgan  of  Iowa  on  the  Good  Roads  Movement. 
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superb  trees,  which  protect  the  roads  from  downpours  of  rain,  prevent 
the  roads  from  being  dried  out  in  hot  weather,  as  well  as  make  their  use 
more  comfortable  to  man  and  beast.  These  trees,  as  well  as  the  roads, 
have  constant  care.  Here  in  Connecticut  trees  have  been  planted  along 
the  roadside  concurrently  with  the  construction  of  the  new  state  roads, 
but  the  trees  have  had  no  care  and,  as  I  am  told,  have  mostly  died. 

I  venture  to  say  in  conclusion  that  we  shall  not  in  America  really  enter 
upon  an  era  of  good  roads  until  we  begin  to  organize  for  their  daily 
patrol  and  care  in  conformity  with  European  practice. 

New  Haven,  December  8,  igog. 


Note  :  On  my  return  home  from  the  European  trip  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  I  urged  Governor 
Baldwin  to  officially  recommend  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  located  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  the  inclusion  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  institution  of  systematic  instruction  in  methods  of  and 
organization  for  the  up-keep  of  highways  as  something  apart  from  the 
engineering  problems  of  initial  highway  construction,  my  idea  being  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  being  Connecticut  boys  were  destined  to 
become  residents  of  the  State  and  likely  as  town  officials  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  care  of  the  State  highways  and  country  and  town  roads.  It  seemed 
therefor,  good  economics  ...  to  have  the  State  utilize  at  slight  extra 
expense,  its  own  educational  plant  for  the  training  of  its  own  sons  to  look 
out  for  the  State  highways  being  built  at  great  expense  by  the  tax-payers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  recommendation  was  made  to  Governor 
Baldwin  in  the  belief  that  it  is  folly  to  build  expensive  highways  and  not 
at  the  same  time  build  up  and  operate  a  repair  organization  commensurate 
with  the  road-building  organization. 

As  I  may  appear  to  have  reflected  in  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Courant,  upon  Mr.  McDonald  I  wish  to  add  that  soon  after  my  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Governor  Baldwin  above  referred  to,  I  discussed  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  questions  of  highway  up-keep  with  the  late  Logan  Waller 
Page,  then  Director  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  roads,  road  material,  etc.  Mr.  Page 
assured  me  that  on  the  whole  our  Connecticut  roads  were  the  finest  in 
the  Union  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Page,  whose  detailed  knowledge  of  our  State  roads  was  a  source  of 
great  surprise  to  me,  said  that  Mr.  McDonald’s  work  in  Connecticut  was 
done  before  we  had  built  up  any  American  practice  based  on  the  use  of 
our  own  materials  and  our  own  conditions  of  use  and  climate  and  that 
all  subsequent  road-engineers  have  been  placed  under  deep  obligations 
to  him.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  pin  Mr.  Page’s  rose  upon  Mr.  McDonald’s 
coat. 


SAVE  THE  STATE  HOUSE.  A  LETTER  PRINTED 
IN  THE  “HARTFORD  COURANT” 

MARCH  JO,  1910. 

George  Dudley  Seymour  of  New  Haven  has  written  to  friends  in  this 
city  urging  the  preservation  of  the  City  Hall;  extracts  from  his  letter 
follow : 

With  the  “Old  State  House”  before  their  eyes  every  day,  I  daresay 
that  the  citizens  of  Hartford  do  not  realize  in  full  measure  how  beautiful 
the  building  is,  nor  how  much  it  heightens  the  interest  and  individuality 
of  the  city,  a  fact  better  appreciated  and  understood  by  people  all  over 
the  state  than  in  Hartford  itself.  The  citizens  of  a  city  are  the  least 
competent  judges  of  the  impression  the  city  makes  on  the  outside  public; 
the  old  State  House  means  more  to  Hartford  than  the  people  of  Hart¬ 
ford  are  themselves  aware  of.  Candor  compels  me  to  add  that  until  a 
couple  of  years  I  have  had  also  to  deplore  the  gross  neglect  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  disfigurement  by  brown  paint.  Greatly  as  the  old  State 
House  has  been  improved  by  painting  the  woodwork  white,  the  design  of 
the  building  will  never  be  fully  appreciated  until  the  paint  has  been 
removed  from  the  exterior  brickwork  and  the  building  is  thus  fully 
restored  to  its  original  appearance  of  a  red  brick  structure  with  white 
woodwork.  The  old  State  House  in  Providence  was  sometime  ago 
restored  to  its  original  appearance  in  this  way.  The  work  of  restoring 
the  old  State  House  in  Boston  as  a  structure  of  red  brickwork  with  white 
trimmings  is  just  approaching  its  completion;  the  old  College  Chapel  at 
Amherst  has  been  restored  to  its  original  appearance  as  a  red  brick  build¬ 
ing  with  white  woodwork  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  President 
Harris  of  Amherst  wrote  me  the  other  day  that  everyone  who  has 
seen  the  old  Chapel  in  its  transformed  state  is  delighted  with  it.  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Center  Church  and  the  old  North  Church 
on  New  Haven  Green  will  be  restored  in  the  same  way  to  their  original 
appearance.  I  mention  this  work,  going  on  all  around  us,  to  show  the 
great  interest  being  manifested  to-day  in  these  precious  old  buildings  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past. 

One  of  the  great  reproaches  against  the  City  of  Boston  is  that  it 
allowed  the  John  Hancock  mansion  to  be  demolished  in  the  6o’s.  The 
loss  of  that  interesting  building  is  constantly  deplored  by  all  Bostonians. 
It  is  curious  that  at  about  the  same  time  Hartford  lost  the  Wyllys  Mansion 
which  stood  on  Charter  Oak  place  from  1638  to  1865,  and  probably  was 
richer  in  social  associations,  at  least,  than  any  other  one  house  in  the 
entire  state.  If  the  Wyllys  mansion  could  have  stood  until  1876,  no  one 
can  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  standing  to-day,  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  informing  architectural  documents  in  the  entire 
United  States.  If  Hartford  should  to-day  vote  to  tear  down  the  old 
State  House,  the  people  of  the  country  would  regard  it  as  a  piece  of 
vandalism  whollv  inconsistent  with  Hartford’s  reputation  to-day  as  an 
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enlightened  city  rich  in  everything  that  makes  American  life  of  to-day 
worth  while. 

The  growth  in  this  country  of  what  is  called  the  historic  sense  is  no 
better  shown  than  in  the  attention  that  is  everywhere  being  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  such  specimens  of  our  early  architecture  as  still  remain. 
Some  instances  of  this  spirit  I  have  already  mentioned.  My  belief  is  that 
as  time  goes  on,  we  are,  as  a  people,  bound  to  pay  more  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  old  buildings  and  will  take  increasing  pains  to  set  them  off  by 
restoring  their  initial  surrounding  conditions  to  them  as  far  as  possible. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  Hartford  ever  made  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  location  of  the  Federal  building  at  the  back,  really  in  front,  of  the 
old  State  House.  That  was  indeed  poor  economy.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  bought,  was  able  to  buv,  a  site  which  would  have  served 
the  community  far  better  as  far  as  convenience  of  use  was  concerned. 
The  location  of  the  Federal  Building  elsewhere  would  have  preserved  for 
Hartford  the  small  but  historic  and  charming  spot  which  it  now  occupies 
in  front  of  the  old  State  House  and  saved  the  old  fabric  from  being  over¬ 
powered  and  degraded  by  the  present  Federal  Building,  a  design  bad 
enough  to  have  been  the  work  of  Mullet,  whose  master  work,  the  old 
post  office  building  in  New  York  City,  is  the  master  monstrosity  of  a 
period  from  which  we  have  now  happily  emerged.  The  juxtaposition  in 
Hartford  of  the  old  State  House  and  the  post  office  building  enables 
those  interested  in  such  matters  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  decline  in 
taste  in  architecture  from  1794  to  1870,  or  whenever  the  Hartford  post 
office  was  built.  For  my  own  part  I  hope  that  when  Hartford  has  a 
new  Federal  Building  the  present  building  will  be  torn  down.  What  a 
delight  it  would  be  if  to-day  everyone  passing  the  old  State  House  on 
Main  Street  could  look  down  that  slope  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  our 
beautiful  and  historic  river  which,  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  the 
English  Thames,  gets  hardly  a  thought  from  the  citizens  of  Hartford  as 
a  priceless  adjunct  to  the  beauty  of  their  city,  and  hardly  a  thought  from 
the  citizens  of  the  state  at  large.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  will  be  lined  with  summer  homes  and  alive  with  pleasure 
craft,  as  in  the  English  Thames  from  Maidenhead  to  Hampton  Court. 
What  a  new  significance  would  be  given  to  Hartford  if  one  sailing  up 
the  winding  reaches  of  the  river  from  Saybrook  could  then  land  at  Hart¬ 
ford  and,  looking  up,  find  the  quaint  old  State  House  before  him  to  greet 
his  arrival.  Such  an  experience  would  put  Hartford  in  quite  a  new 
light  as  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,”  to  use  an  old  and  well-worn 
expression  of  long  lost  but  now  refound  application. 

All  this  is  aside  from  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  building  with 
which  I  suppose  very  few  people  in  Hartford  are  familiar.  How  few 
people  have  ever  visited  the  governor’s  room  in  the  City  Hall  building  in 
New  York.  The  room,  approached  by  double  marble  stairways  of  almost 
perfect  grace,  contains  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  por¬ 
traits  anywhere  on  this  side  of  the  water.  After  the  “Dames”  have 
completed  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  old  State  House,  would 
it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  collect  there  such  portraits  as  may  still  be 
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obtained  of  the  worthies  who  transacted  public  business  in  the  building 
when  it  was  new? 

The  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  has  been  very  fortunate,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  choosing  what  to  do.  The  restoration  of  the  old  State 
House  in  Hartford  seems  to  be  a  particularly  gracious  and  worthy  under¬ 
taking. 


Note:  I  have  made  no  investigation  to  determine  just  when 
the  rage  for  painting  brick  buildings  began  but  it  was  at  least 
as  early  as  1845  when  Ithiel  Town’s  beautiful  Center  Church, 
then  only  thirty  years  old,  was  disfigured  as  a  design  by  a 
coat  of  paint  though  the  brick  work  was  exceptionally  fine 
and  must  have  then  been  in  perfect  condition,  since  despite 
the  obstructionists  who  claimed  that  the  building  was  first 
painted  on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  brick  work,  it  was 
remarked  by  the  workmen  who  removed  the  paint  that  they 
found  only  one  or  two  soft  bricks  in  the  entire  fabric.  United 
Church  not  to  be  behind  “Center,”  was  painted  over  in  1850 
and  will  appear  as  a  new  design  and  shed  new  lustre  on 
Hoadley,  its  architect,  when  it  is  relieved  (speed  the  day) 
of  its  disfiguring  envelope  of  pigment. 

Center  Church,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  the  first  important 
early  brick  building  which  had  been  painted  over  when  the 
rage  for  painting  brick  work  did  so  much  damage  to  our 
best  designs,  to  have  the  paint  removed.  The  recovery  of 
Town’s  design  made  a  great  impression  not  only  on  our  own 
townspeople  but  also  on  our  visitors  and  among  other  men 
and  women  from  Hartford.  The  cleaning  off  of  the  paint 
from  the  old  State  House  followed  and  then  in  1917  from 
the  First  Church  in  Hartford  and  I  do  not  know  from  how 
many  more  buildings  in  Hartford  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  State.  Several  semi-public  buildings  and  private  houses 
here  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  treatment  since 
Center  Church  set  the  example. 


NOAH  WEBSTER  OF  CONNECTICUT,  THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN  ADVOCATE  OF  TIMBER- 
CONSERVATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir: — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  the  Evening  Post 
on  Saturday,  September  17,  entitled  “Schurz  as  Forests’  First  Friend,” 
in  which  it  is  claimed  in  the  headlines  that  the  late  Carl  Schurz  “first 
warned  the  country  against  wasting  timber,”  and  was  the  “original  con¬ 
servationist.” 

I  venture  to  claim  priority  for  a  distinguished  son  of  Connecticut,  the 
late  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  and  to  assert  that  he  was  the  first  to  warn  the 
country  against  wasting  timber,  and  must  be  awarded  the  palm  as  the 
“original  conservationist.” 

As  early  as  1817  Dr.  Webster  declared:  “In  truth,  our  country  cannot 
sustain  its  present  comsumption  of  wood  for  a  century  to  come.  We  must 
either  reduce  the  annual  consumption  within  the  limits  of  the  annual 
growth,  or  that  time  will  arrive  when  we  must  search  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  fuel.”  Dr.  Webster  also  declared  that  “the  first  object  that 
requires  attention  is  to  nourish  and  increase  the  growth  of  trees  for  fuel 
and  timber.  Every  farm  should  contain  a  tract  of  land  covered  with 
trees,  the  annual  growth  of  which  should  be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  one 
family  at  least.  Experienced  farmers  will  best  judge  of  the  best  mode 
of  treating  wood,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  wood,  and  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  most  rapid  growth.” 

In  the  last  quotation  we  find  anticipation  of  the  ideas  contained  in  “The 
Wood  Lot,”  a  work  recently  published  by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  then 
director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  and  now  Forester  of  the  United  States 
in  succession  to  Gifford  Pinchot. 

Every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  that  Dr.  Webster  was  born  at  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  October  16,  1758.  Any  one  who  goes  to  West  Hart¬ 
ford  will  be  shown  his  birthplace.  But  it  is  not  generally  known,  as  it 
should  be,  that  another  distinguished  son  of  Connecticut,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
was  born  close  by  at  Simsbury,  in  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Phelps 
family  “on  the  street.”  It  thus  appears  that  in  Webster,  Connecticut  pro¬ 
duced  a  man  to  sound  the  first  warning  note  on  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  that  in  Pinchot,  Connecticut  produced  the  man — 
and  bred  him  at  Yale — who  put  Webster’s  plan  into  effect.  It  is  true  that 
when  Webster  wrote  the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  he  was  living 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  whither  he  had  retired  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  New  Haven — a  condition,  I  regret  to  say,  that  has  not  yet 
been  remedied. 

But  Webster,  despite  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Haven,  came  back,  and 
here  he  spent  his  last  days  in  a  house  still  standing  on  Temple  Street. 
He  was  induced  to  return  to  New  Haven,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe,  “by 
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the  extreme  beauty  of  the  town  and  its  air  of  refinement  and  repose,” 
and  its  “simple  and  pure  society,”  which,  said  “Nat”  Willis,  “it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  cultivated  in  the  world.” 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  your  correspondent,  who  so  readily  awards  the 
inception  of  the  great  principle  of  conservation  of  our  forest  resources 
to  a  German-born  citizen,  however  distinguished,  has  not  been  a  faithful 
reader  of  the  back  numbers  of  his  Courant.  I  hope  he  has  them  in  his 
garret.  I  commend  him  to  an  article  in  the  issue  of  the  Connecticut 
Courant  for  Tuesday,  April  22,  1817,  entitled,  “Domestic  Economy,”  by 
Noah  Webster. 

“When  our  ancestors  first  planted  their  habitations  in  this  country,” 
the  article  reads,  “the  first  object  was  to  clear  the  land  for  tillage,  mowing, 
and  pasture ;  wood  was  an  incumbrance,  and  it  was  consumed  without 
regard  to  quantity.  In  conformity  to  this  object  wide  and  deep  fire 
places  were  constructed ;  for  it  was  less  labor  to  roll  in  heavy  logs  than 
to  cut  and  split  them.  Almost  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  this 
work  of  destruction  has  been  carried  on  without  intermission — our  habits 
have  been  formed  upon  this  practice,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  thirty 
or  forty  cords  of  wood  by  a  family  is  considered  as  necessary,  and  a 
matter  of  course.  Provident  men,  however,  begin  to  cast  about  for  the 
means  of  saving  fuel. 

“In  truth,  our  country  cannot  sustain  the  present  consumption  of  wood 
for  a  century  to  come.  We  must  either  reduce  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  growth,  or  that  time  will  arrive  when 
we  must  search  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  fuel ;  and  if  we  are  not  able 
to  find  it  in  the  interior  of  New  England  we  must  import  it;  or  we  must 
abandon  the  soil.  It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  attend  in  season  to  this 
object,  as  at  some  future  time  we  must  depend  more  on  manufactures  for 
our  clothing  and  utensils  than  we  do  now ;  and  how  are  our  manufactories 
to  be  supplied  with  fuel? 

“The  first  object  that  requires  attention  is  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
growth  of  trees  for  fuel  and  timber.  Every  farm  should  contain  a  tract 
of  land,  covered  with  trees,  the  annual  growth  of  which  should  be  equal 
to  the  necessities  of  one  family  at  least.  Experienced  farmers  will  best 
judge  of  the  best  mode  of  treating  woodland  for  the  preservation  of 
the  wood  and  for  encouraging  the  most  rapid  growth.” 

George  Dudley  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  September  19. 


MEMORIAL  POSSIBILITIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Forum: 

Sir: — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  widespread  movement 
throughout  the  country  to  plant  memorial  trees  and  memorial  forests  in 
memory  of  our  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  war.  I  am  sure  that  our 
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state  forester,  Walter  0.  Filley  of  New  Haven,  will  cooperate  cordially 
with  all  such  movements  within  the  state,  both  to  assist  townships  and 
individuals  in  planting.  He  can  be  reached  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  on  Huntington  Street. 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Hale  place  at  South  Coventry  is  the 
grove  of  rock  maples  planted  in  1813  by  David  Hale,  Jr.,  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  tree  planted  in  this  country 
in  memory  of  a  soldier  to  fall  in  this  present  war  is  a  rock  maple  planted 
at  the  Hale  place  a  year  ago  by  George  Cromie,  our  City  Forester,  in 
memory  of  his  gallant  brother,  Lieut.  Samuel  Cromie,  a  Canadian  boy, 
who  fell  in  the  fighting  on  the  Somme  in  November,  1916,  only  a  week 
after  receiving  his  commission  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  It  happened  that  I  was  at  the  Hale  farm  on  November  nth 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  I  celebrated  the  occasion  by  planting 
three  rock  maple  trees  close  to  the  grove  of  maples  planted  in  1813. 

There  are  large  nursery  stocks  on  hand  and  I  hope  that  within  the  year 
thousands  on  thousands  of  memorial  trees  may  be  planted.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  anything  finer  than  a  long  avenue  of  “Victory  Oaks.” 
Why  should  not  some  of  our  motor  highways  be  planted  with  memorial 
trees  such  as  oaks  and  elms?  Our  state  highway  commissioner  would 
certainly  cooperate  with  individual  organizations  in  planting  trees  along 
our  highways.  It  would  not  be  many  years  before  these  living  memorials 
would  adorn  our  landscape  and  be  a  source  of  perpetual  delight  and 
grateful  shade  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  coming  generations,  witnesses 
of,  and  participants  in,  the  “social  renaissance”  to  follow  the  war. 

G.  D.  Seymour. 

New  Haven,  Dec.  14,  1918. 


NEW  HAVEN  HYMN 

“Here  peace,  beneath  thy  wings,  and  truth 
And  law-girt  freedom  still  shall  dwell ; 
And  rev’rend  age  to  manly  youth 
His  treasured  stores  of  wisdom  tell. 

And  here  thy  name,  O  God  of  love, 
Successive  thousands  shall  adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove, 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more.” 


Concluding  stanzas  of  the  hymn  composed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  (1802-1881)  to  be  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  celebration  in 

1838  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  New  Haven. 


ERRATA. 


Page  195.  Change  chapter  heading  from  IX  to  XI. 

Page  201.  In  the  poem,  “Consule  Planco,”  the  last  word  in 
the  eighth  line  should  read  “gilt,”  not  “gift.”  A  correct  version 
of  this  poem  will  be  found  on  page  733. 

Page  206,  last  line.  For  “Mch.  6th,”  read  “Mch.  16th.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


GOVERNOR  THEOPHILUS  EATON’S  HOUSE 

The  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  House  as  pictured  in  Lambert’s 
“History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,"  published  in  1838.  The 
house  faced  South  and  stood  on  Elm  Street  near  Orange. 

Governor  Eaton’s  inventory  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  of  its  kind  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  No  inventory  of  the  period  is  more  detailed  and  none 
shows  equal  wealth  of  hue  furnishings.  The  amount  of  plate 
alone  is  amazing.  The  inventory,  which  the  author  has  reprinted 
in  full  in  his  “Memorial  of  Governor  Eaton,"  prepared  for  the 
New  Haven  Tercentenary  in  1938,  will  repay  careful  study.  In 
addition  to  plate,  hangings,  tapestry,  and  “Turkey  work,"  the 
house  was  seemingly  equipped  with  a  profusion  of  linen.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Eaton  was  buried  on  New  Haven  Green,  in  a  spot  now  under 
the  rear  wall  of  Center  Church.  A  table  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  but  it  was  removed  in  1821,  when  the  monuments  and 
headstones  on  the  Green  were  removed  to  the  Grove  Street  Ceme¬ 
tery,  where  a  portion  of  the  tomb  may  still  be  seen.  For  further 
details,  consult  Henry  T.  Blake’s  “Chronicles  of  New  Haven 
Green,”  1898. 

In  May,  1658,  just  after  Governor  Eaton’s  death,  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  adopted  the  following  order : 

“The  Court  calling  to  mind  the  good  service  done  to  this  colony 
by  our  late  honoured  Governour,  did  order  that  a  comely  tombe 
such  as  we  are  capable  of  shall  be  made  over  his  grave,  and  that 
the  estate  he  left  behind  him  shall  be  free  from  rates  this  year  to 
the  jurisdiction.” 
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PLAN  OF  THE  EATON  HOUSE 

Conjectural  restoration  of  the  plan  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
of  the  Governor  Eaton  House,  as  conceived  by  Isham  and  shown 
in  his  “Early  Connecticut  Houses,”  1900. 
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THE  EATON  CENOTAPH 


THE  EATON  CENOTAPH 

(From  the  architect’s  drawings  before  the  inscriptions  were  cut  into  it.) 


The  Eaton  Cenotaph,  unveiled  November  20,  1938,  is  located 
directly  back  of  Center  Church  but  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  buried  in  1657.  The  author  was 
credited  at  the  unveiling  with  having  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
erection  of  this  memorial. 

The  monument  is  fashioned  of  Longmeadow  stone,  weighs 
nine  and  a  half  tons,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Kelly,  A. I. A.,  after  the  monument  at  Kittery,  Maine,  erected  in 
1736,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Peppered,  Bart. 


The  inscription  on  the  front  panel  reads: 

Theophilus  Eaton  First  Governor 

of  the 

New  Haven  Colony 

“Eaton  so  f aimed  so  wise  so  just 

The  phoenix  of  our  world  here 

hides  his  dust 

This  name  forget  Ar.  England  never  must." 


On  the  rear  panel  the  inscription  is 

Born  A.  D.  1591  At  Stony  Strateord 
Oxfordshire  Old  England 
Died  At  New  Haven  A.  D.  1657 

The  end  panels  both  bear  the  dates  1638  and  1938. 
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PLAN  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  1775,  By  PRESIDENT  STILES 
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NEW  HAVEN  TOWN  PLAN:  THE  FIRST  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY;  JOHN  BROCKETT:  THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN  TOWN-PLANNER 

[From  Atwater’s  “History  of  the  City  of  New  Haven”] 

Eaton  employed  John  Brockett  (1612-1690),  Surveyor,  to  lay 
out  the  now  celebrated  town  plan  of  New  Haven.  Brockett  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
after  which  he  went  to  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  where  he  died. 
The  compiler  had  many  talks  about  John  Brockett  in  connection 
with  the  original  town  plan  of  New  Haven,  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  the  landscape  architect,  when  he  was  here  with 
the  late  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert — at  the  compiler’s  invitation,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  City  Improvement  Plan  for  New  Haven.  Mr.  Olmsted, 
who  was,  of  course,  a  student  of  the  whole  subject  of  city  planning, 
could  not  point  out  an  earlier  town  plan  in  this  country  than  that 
of  New  Haven  by  John  Brockett.  Brockett  seems  to  be  entitled 
to  be  the  first  town  planner  to  work  in  this  country,  and  New 
Haven  to  have  the  oldest  town  plan.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  New  Haven  Green,  which  was  to  form  the  Market  Square  of 
the  great  city  envisaged  by  Eaton,  remains  to  this  day  the  largest 
central  square  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  compiler  has 
long  hoped  that  New  Haven  might  honor  John  Brockett  with  some 
sort  of  a  memorial  on  the  Green.  A  simple  granite  slab  let  into 
the  turf,  near  one  end  of  the  proposed  cenotaph  to  Governor  Eaton, 
back  of  the  Church,  would  serve  to  perpetuate  Brockett’s  name 
as  the  designer  of  the  original  town  plan  of  New  Haven.  Such  a 
memorial,  so  placed,  would  be  appropriate — though  inadequate — in 
view  of  Brockett’s  services  to  New  Haven  and  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  annals  of  city  planning  in  this  country.  He  lived,  when 
in  New  Haven,  about  where  Poirs  Theatre  now  stands,  on  Church 
Street.  His  life-story  has  been  included  in  a  recent  address  by 
Professor  R.  S.  Kirby  on  “New  Haven  Engineers.” 
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NEW  HAVEN  AND  YALE  COLLEGE  IN  1812 

Central  section  of  Amos  Doolittle’s  map  of  New  Haven,  published  1812  and  revised  in  1817 
and  again  in  1824.  I  know  of  no  earlier  representation  of  the  Old  State  House  (1764-1832) 
(see  p.  235).  The  Chief-Justice  Daggett  house,  on  the  axis  of  the  lower  Green,  is  here  seen 
to  be  flanked  by  two  wings,  like  the  well-remembered  Bristol  house,  standing  back  of  the 
“Cooper  Elms,”  planted  in  1686.  The  Green  formed  the  “Market  Square”  of  John  Brockett’s 
“New  Haven  Plan,”  laid  out  in  1638  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton. 
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PROPOSED  INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  CENOTAPH  TO 
JOHN  BROCKETT  (1612-1690)  WHO  HAS  THE 
DISTINCTION  OF  BEING  AMERICA’S 
FIRST  CITY  PLANNER 

‘‘In  memory  of  John  Brockett,  surveyor  and  physician;  a  Sur¬ 
geon  of  Connecticut  troops  in  King  Philip’s  War;  a  Signer  of  the 
Fundamental  Agreement,  and  an  Original  Proprietor  of  New 
Haven,  which  he  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  1638 — the  first  town 
planner  and  the  first  town  plan  in  America.  He  also  provided  a 
plan  for  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  he  laid  out  Wallingford, 
which  he  served  as  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  and  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  town,  where  he  died  1689-90." 

The  above  is  the  inscription  I  proposed  for  a  Cenotaph  to  John 
Brockett.  New  Haven  has  never  been  interested  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  planner  of  the  city.  The  author  hopes  that  some 
day  his  service  to  the  city  may  be  recognized. 
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MACHADO’S  PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  GROUP 

(See  Section  III,  page  53) 

Proposed  Municipal  Group  designed  by  Ernest  M.  A.  Machado 
(1868-1906)  for  the  visualization  of  the  writer’s  proposed  devel¬ 
opment  of  New  Haven  Green  as  a  Civic  Center.  The  buildings 
suggested  are  (left  to  right)  “a  Public  Library,  a  County  Court 
House  (on  the  axis  of  the  dower  Green’)  and  a  Hall  of  Records.” 
i  he  buildings  were  to  be  executed  in  brick  and  marble,  as  best 
suited  to  their  style  and  to  the  unpretentious  New  Haven  tradition. 
The  author  regrets  that  some  design  like  the  above  could  not  have 
been  executed. 
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PROPOSED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  COURT  HOUSE 

Proposed  design  by  the  late  Cass  Gilbert  (1859-1934)  for  the 
New  Haven  Comity  Court  House,  designed  to  be  executed  in 
brick  and  marble.  This  was  to  be  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  lower 
Green,  on  the  north  side  of  Elm  Street.  This  design  suggests 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 


NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 


Marble  New  Haven  County  Court  House,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Elm  and  Church  Streets,  said  to  he  modeled  after 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Allen  and  Williams,  architects.  The 
author  considered  this  design  far  less  desirable  than  Mr.  Machado’s. 
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THE  REVEREND  JOHN  DAVENPORT  (1597-1670) 

(See  Section  XLV,  pp.  393-397.) 

The  Reverend  John  Davenport,  born  in  Coventry,  England,  in 
1 597 ;  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  15,  1670.  His  father 
had  been  Mayor  of  Coventry.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
sailed  on  the  “Hector,”  reaching  Boston  on  June  26,  1637.  In 
March,  1638,  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  Ouinnipiac,  and  with 
Theophilus  Eaton  became  a  founder  of  New  Haven.  He  was 
Minister  of  the  First  Church  from  1638  until  1668,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston. 

In  Cotton  Mather’s  account  of  Davenport  in  the  “Magnalia,” 
it  is  suggested  that  Davenport  used  the  “Golden  Snuffers  of  the 
Candlestick  over  much.’’  The  annals  of  New  Haven  from  1638 
to  the  present  time  are  heavy  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Davenport. 
Perhaps  no  one  man  connected  with  the  history  of  New  Haven 
has  been  so  much  written  about.  From  the  original  portrait  in  the 
collection  of  Yale  University,  painter  unknown. 

Barber’s  “Historical  Connecticut  Collections”  contains  on  page 
404  a  cut  of  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  his  grandson,  the 
Reverend  John  Davenport,  Minister  of  the  church  in  Stamford. 
The  inscription  has  been  thought  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
Davenports  to  “the  others.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  shows  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  of  those  old  ministers  toward  their  flocks. 

Davenport’s  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  Elm  Street,  about 
where  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands.  It  is  said  to  have  had 
thirteen  fireplaces. 

The  famous  lawyer,  Pierpont  Edwards,  lived  in  a  house  built 
over  the  foundations  of  the  Davenport  House,  and  here  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  entertained  Anstis  Updike  (afterwards  Madam 
Lee)  and  her  brother,  the  Honorable  Daniel  Updike  (1761-1842), 
who  visited  New  Haven  on  their  way  home  to  Wick  ford  from 
Hartford  in  May,  1791,  where  they  went  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  attendant  upon  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Samuel 
Huntington.  Madam  Lee,  in  her  gossipy  narrative  of  this  journey, 
described  the  Edwards  House  and  garden  and  the  Sunday  dinner 
to  which  they  had  been  asked  by  the  Edwards.  She  said,  “We 
had  calveshead  for  dinner,  a  pudding  &c.”  (See  pages  224-225  of 
the  author’s  “Hale  &  Wyllys.”)  The  above  cut  is  taken  from  “The 
Complete  History  of  Connecticut,”  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D., 
Vol.  I,  1797. 
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THE  REVEREND  JAMES  PIERPONT 

(See  footnote  on  page  155) 

The  Rev.  James  Pierpont  (1659-1714,  Harv.  College  1681), 
minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven,  from  1686 
until  his  death  1714.  One  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College.  From 
a  portrait  dated  ijn,  and  now  owned  by  his  descendant,  Allan 
Evarts  Foster,  Escp,  of  New  York.  The  artist  is  unknown. 

Mr.  Pierpont,  “One  of  the  three  ministers  that  concerted  the 
plan  of  founding  a  college,  which  took  effect  in  the  establishment 
of  Yale  in  1701,”  an  original  trustee  of  Yale  ;  he  is  reputed  to  have 
drafted  the  Saybrook  Platform  of  1708.  “Among  the  clergymen 
whose  names  belong*  to  the  early  history  of  New  England,  he  was 
the  most  distinguished  for  nobility  of  character,  the  purity  of  his 
aspirations,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  temper.”  On  his  settlement 
over  the  First  Church,  a  house  was  built  for  him  (1686) — a  house 
with  a  two-story  projecting  porch,  the  upper  room  of  which  he 
used  for  his  study.  This  house,  “one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
stately  in  the  town,”  according  to  Dr.  Bacon,  stood  where  the 
Public  Library  stands  today.  It  was  torn  down  in  1800  and 
replaced  by  the  Bristol  Mansion  (designed  and  built  for  Judge 
Bristol  by  David  Hoadley),  whereof  the  excpiisite  portico,  a 
masterpiece  of  design,  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum.  The  tradition  is  that  when  the  old  house  of  1686 
was  torn  down,  some  of  its  roof -timbers  were  incorporated  in  the 
Blake  House  (now  the  Graduate  Club)  then  abuilding,  and  to  be 
seen  by  anyone  curious  enough  to  go  “up  garret”  in  the  club  house. 
Those  ancient  timbers,  peradventure,  “listened  in”  during  those 
secret  confabs  Pierpont  had  with  Dixwell,  the  Regicide,  who,  it 
would  appear,  lived  in  a  comfortable  house  that  stood  somewhere 
near  the  site  of  Byers  Hall.  A  secluded  path  between  the  two 
houses  served  Colonel  Dixwell  for  these  meetings.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  the  Widow  Joanna  Ling,  and,  second,  Bathsheba  How. 
Pierpont  married  three  ranking  colonial  dames.  For  all  the  “other¬ 
worldliness”  claimed  for  him,  he  did  himself  well  in  his  matri¬ 
monial  alliances.  He  left  behind  him  not  only  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
but  a  fine  refectory  table,  a  surpassing  piece  of  Yale  memorabilia, 
since  its  very  owner  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  college. 
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The  Faculty  Club  was  built  by  John  Pierpont,  grandson  of  James, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  eighteenth-century  bouses  in  New 
Haven. 


The  above  cut  of  the  Reverend  Timothy  Edwards  House  in 
Windsor  is  probably  like  the  bouse  built  in  1686  for  Mr.  Pierpont. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  inventory  of  the  Pierpont  bouse  taken  about 
1714  may  be  found  in  the  New  Haven  Probate  Records. 
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MARY  HOOKER,  WIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES 

PIERPONT 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  her  portrait,  Mary  Hooker,  the 
Rev.  James  Pierpont’s  third  wife,  looks  tres  mondaine  for  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  founder  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Colony.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker  (Harvard 
College  1661),  was  minister  of  the  church  in  Farmington.  Who 
painted  her  portrait  and  that  of  her  reverend  consort  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known.  For  generations,  the  two  canvases  hung  in  the 
house  known  today  as  the  “Faculty  Club,”  built  1765,  where  they 
watched  the  pageant  of  such  high  pontifical  life  as  New  Haven 
knew.  Her  daughter  Sarah  was  the  wife  of  the  theologian,  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  durum  et  venerabile  nomen ,  and  mother  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  minister  of  New  Haven’s  North  Church. 
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COTTON  MATHER  (1663-1728) 

Author  of  the  “Magnalia  Christi  Americana,”  and  of  a  great 
number  of  other  works.  From  a  mezzotint  hy  Peter  Pelham,  after 
the  portrait  by  Smybert. 

This  portrait  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a  book  on  New  Haven, 
but,  after  all,  we  owe  to  Mather  the  full  accounts  we  have  of  Eaton 
and  Davenport.  Mather  may  also  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
benefactors  of  Yale-  because  he  is  said  to  have  induced  Jeremiah 
Dummer  to  incline  Elihu  Yale  to  favor  the  infant  College  at  New 
Haven  in  preference  to  the  College  at  Cambridge. 

Mather,  nothing  if  not  a  Calvinist,  observing  a  trend  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  toward  antinomianism,  favored  the  College  at  New  Haven, 
where  the  leaders  were  more  conservative.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Yale  was  spared  the  “Boston  religion,”  which  ultimately  so  flour¬ 
ished  at  Cambridge. 
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REVEREND  GOVERNOR  GURDON  SALTONSTALL 

[Courtesy  of  Yale  University] 

The  Reverend  Governor  Gurdon  Saltonstall  ( 1666-1724,  Harvard 
College  1684),  a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  the  Colonist 
(1586-1658?)  ;  active  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Colony  throughout  his  life;  he  favored  the  location  of  Yale  College 
at  New  Haven  instead  of  elsewhere.  During*  the  early  years  of 
the  College  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 
From  the  original  portrait,  artist  unknown,  in  the  possession  of 
Yale  College. 
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AN  OLD  ENGRAVING  OF  YALE  COLLEGE 

This  engraving  of  “Mother  Yale”  undoubtedly  misrepresents  it 
on  the  side  of  flattery.  It  may  be  doubted  if  J.  Greenwood,  who 
drew  the  picture,  engraved  on  copper  by  Johnston,  ever  saw  the 
building.  As  shown  the  building  is  much  too  wide  for  its  known 
length,  and  if  it  ever  had  a  clock,  the  College  records  are  silent 
about  it.  The  curious,  flaring-lipped  bell,  too,  presented  to  Yale 
by  Madam  Clap,  is  not  shown  in  the  cupola.  Governor  Saltonstall 
was  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  building. 
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MR.  GEORGE  WELLES  WITH  “MOTHER  YALE” 

Mr.  George  Welles  (1756-1813,  Yale  College  1779).  By  St. 
John  Honey  wood  (1763-1798,  Yale  College  1782). 

This  cut  is  inserted  to  show  not  so  much  a  Yale  man  in  military 
dress,  as  the  last  end  of  “Mother  Yale,”  the  “stump”  of  which  is  seen 
at  the  extreme  left  under  the  towering  mass  of  Connecticut  Hall. 
The  original  of  this  picture  was  shown  to  me  one  day,  many  years 
ago,  at  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  late  Raphael  Rumpel ly. 
What  disposition  he  made  of  it  I  do  not  know. 


'  By  tlte  Honourable  , 

gurdon  saltonstall,  em 

Govemour  of  His  ISlajefty  s  Colony  of  Connecticut* 

A  BRIEF. 

\ 

HERB  AS  Zip  on  a  Reprefentation  made  to  the  General  Afemlly  Holden  at 
Hartford,  the  Eleventh  Day  of  May  lafi  :  ft  appeared.  That  the  want  of  a 
Ho«fe  for  the  Re&or  of  YALE  COLLEGE  at  New  Batten,  was  a  great 
Diladvantage  to  the  good  Order  and  Education  of  the  Students  there, 

AND,  Antony  the  fever al  Ways  which  were  Propofed to  fupply  that  Def eft,  and  raifca 

Sum  cf  Money  for  that  End,  ,  .  r  .  , ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

IT  was  thought  mofl  fuitalle  to  Endeavour  it,  in  fitch  a  Method  as  might  give,  to  all 

amont  us  who  w%  well  to  the  Promoting  of  LEARNING  and  PIETY,  defgnd  in  the 
Founding  of  that  SOCIETY,  the  mofi  agreeable  Opportunity  of  es Reefing  their  Regard  thereto, 

cn  this  Occafion* 

AND  Whereas  Thereupon 

Oc  Taking  Encouragement,  from  the  Generous  Dona* 

tions  already  made  to  tire  great  Comloit  and  Support  of  that  Society,  by  Perlons  of 
Diftin&ion  in  both  Englands.  *  # 

AND  Moreover  Confidering,  That  si  fuitabie  Portion,  out  of  what  Divine  Providence 
has  b lefled  us  with, being  Voluntarily  Dedicated  to  Pious  Ufes.is  the  mod ea  nd  acceptable- 
Way  of  exprefling  our  hearty  Goutude,  t<  Almighty  GOD,  the Fuuntair  -oLall  the  Bit* 
fmgs  wc  Enjoy  ;  To  whofe  Goe^nels  it  that  we  owe,  both  cur  Ability  to  Contribute 
for  oe  Encouragement  of  that  Society,;  and  all  the  growing  Hopes  we  have, to  fee  it  prove 
a  great  Blefling. 

9  That  there  be  a  Brief 
for  a  Publick  Contribution,  to  be  piade  throughout  this 
Colony,  for  the  aforefaid  End. 


Have  therefore  in  Purfuance  of  the  faid  Refolution  and  Order,  (  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Confent  of  the  Council  )  Appointed  the  Twenty-third  Day  of  July  next,  being  the 
■  Lord’s  Day,  after  the  concluding  of  Divine  Worlbip  in  the  Afternoon,  to  be  the 
Time  for  attending  to  the  faid  Contribution :  And  the  Deacons  of  the  Refpcative  Congre- 
gations,  or  in  their  Abfence,  fuch  6ther  Perfon  as  the  Minifter  of  the  faid  Congregation 
fhall  Appoint,  are  hereby  dire&ed  to  receive  what  lhall  be  Contributed ;  and  to  give  Notice  as 
foonasmaybe,  of  the  Sums  which  lhall  be  fo  ColleAed,  to  Me  in  Council,  that  further  Ordets 
may  be  given,  for  the  Application  of  them,  in  the  moft  EfFe&ual  manner  to  the  aforelatd  Ufe. 

AN  Dy  To  the  Intent  that  all  Ter  fans  who  may  be  inclined  to  Contribute  to  the  faid  Vfc,  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  aforefaid  Eefolve  of  this  Ajfemblyf  and  the  Time  hereby  appointed  for  attending  t»  it, 

IT  is  hereby  Recommended  to  the  Miniffers  of  the  feveral  Towns  and  Panfries,  to  Publifh  this 
Order  in  their  refpettive  Congregations,  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  before  that  herein  appointed  tor 
the  propofed  Contributions 

AND  the  Conftables  of  the  feveral  Towns,  are  hereby  Required,  to  fix  this  Order,  in  fome 
Publick  Place  within  their  refpc&ive  precin&s,  at  leaf!  Fourteen  Days  befote  the  aforebid  Twenty 
third  Day  of  July  next* 

Given  in  Nev -London  theijtS.Day  *f  June,  Anno  Dam.  vjn.  In  the  Seventh  Yeir  of  His  Majel^y’s  Reign.' - 

( / .  $  A  ETON  St  ALU 
rPrintedby  T.  Greeny  Printer  to  the  GQVERNQUft  and  COMPANY.  itixT 
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A  UNIQUE  DOCUMENT- 

GOVERNOR  SALTONSTALL’S  “DRIVE”  OF  1721  TO 
RAISE  FUNDS  FOR  A  RECTOR’S  HOUSE— 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  YALE’S  FIRST 
“DRIVE”  FOR  FUNDS 

(See  Section  XLI,  pages  375-377) 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  broadside  of  1721.  It  was  found, 
I  am  told,  in  Vermont,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Yale  Memo¬ 
rabilia  in  the  University  Library.  With  what  interest  the  late 
Professor  Dexter,  devoted  as  he  was  to  every  item  of  Yale’s 
Memorabilia,  would  have  viewed  this  item,  which  was  not  secured 
until  after  his  death. 
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THE  SALTONSTALL  HOUSE,  BRANFORD 


THE  SALTONSTALL  HOUSE,  BRANFORD 
Built,  1708;  Burned,  1909 

This  once  famous  house,  built  by  Governor  Saltonstall  in  1708 
near  Lake  Saltonstall,  formerly  called  “Furnace  Pond,”  was  a 
house  of  two  chimneys,  one  on  either  side  of  a  wide  central  hall¬ 
way.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  “massive  oaken  stairway,”  much 
wainscoting,  and  a  “room  of  state”  hung  with  embossed  Cordovan 
leather,  “representing  a  stag  hunt  in  a  forest,  with  a  large  and 
imposing  retinue  of  huntsmen,”  covering  four  sides  of  the  room, 
and  imported  from  England. 

It  is  “passing  strange,”  however,  that  no  contemporary  writer  or 
diarist  makes  any  reference  to  all  this  splendor.  Isham  does  not 
even  refer  to  the  house  in  his  “Early  Connecticut  Houses”  (1900), 
much  less  describe  it.  I  suspect  myself  that  the  house  has  been 
greatly  glorified  to  provide  a  suitable  background  for  the  glorious 
figure  of  Governor  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  although  even  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  it  but  a  very  short  time. 

Governor  Saltonstall  was  a  man  of  means,  and  he  was  interested 
in  architecture;  his  wife  was  a  lady  of  quality  and  an  heiress;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  house  was  the  finest  hereabout ;  but  the 
stories  about  it  and  its  fabled  hangings  of  Cordovan  leather  seem 
to  have  been  founded  upon  the  report  of  a  visitor,  who  accepted 
hearsay  stories  and  who  was  no  student  of  old  work.  The  hang¬ 
ings  seem  actually  to  have  been,  not  leather  at  all,  but  painted 
canvas. 

After  long  neglect  and  degradation,  the  house  was  burned  to 
the  ground  in  November,  1909,  unfortunately  without  hav’ng  been 
measured  or  studied  by  any  trained  student  of  our  early  domestic 
architecture,  such  as  Mr.  Isham  or  Mr.  Kelly. 

The  “Battle  of  Furnace  Pond,”  in  which  the  Governor  was 
defeated,  was  fought  near  the  house,  as  stated  in  Dodd’s  “East 
Haven  Register.”  (See  also  the  author’s  “Henry  Caner”  in  “Old- 
Time  New  England,”  January,  1925.) 
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THE  BRANFORD  DOORS  AS  CLOSED 


THE  BRANFORD  DOORS  AS  OPEN 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  GENTLEWOMAN  CALLS  ON  THE 
WRITER— HOW  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  REVEREND 
MR.  RUSSELL’S  HOUSE  IN  BRANFORD  IN  WHICH 
THE  FOUNDERS  OF  YALE  ASSEMBLED 
(1701-2)  CAME  INTO  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

(See  Section  XLII,  pages  378-383) 

These  historic  doors,  which  gave  passage  to  the  founders  of 
Yale  at  the  famous  meeting  in  Parson  Russell’s  house  in  Branford 
in  1701  or  1702,  are  now  hung  as  entrance  doors  to  the  “1742 
Room"  in  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library.  Presented  to  Yale  in 
1901,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  Russell  Mann,  a  descendant  of  Par¬ 
son  Russell,  by  the  author,  to  whom  she  gave  them  because  of 
his  interest  in  the  history  of  old  times  in  New  England.  A  small 
lady  in  black,  worthy  of  a  portrait  by  a  master,  she  was  herself  a 
charming  souvenir  of  old  times  in  New  England  and  was  much 
disturbed  for  fear  something  might  happen  to  the  doors,  which 
had  been  cherished  for  so  many  years. 


\ 
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rector’s  house,  a.d.  1722. 


HOUSE  OF  THE  “RECTOR”  OF  YALE  COLLEGE,  1722 

The  Rector’s  house,  built  1722,  occupied  as  the  official  home  of 
Rector  Williams,  President  Clap,  President  Daggett,  and  President 
Stiles,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  College  Street,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Roger  Sherman  Theater.  It  was  designed,  at  least 
in  general  plan,  by  Governor  Saltonstall,  who  too  had  a  part  in 
designing  the  “Collegiate  house”  of  1718.  He  was  credited  with 
an  “architectonick”  taste  and  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  “Super¬ 
vising  Architect”  of  the  infant  school.  The  house,  as  was  proper, 
was  larger  and  more  dignified  than  the  average  better-class  house 
of  the  time.  It  measured  44  x  38,  whereas  the  average  superior 
house  measured  40  x  30.  It  had  a  central  hallway,  two  chimneys, 
and  two  dormer  windows,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  a  square  “look¬ 
out,”  which  may  have  been  added  after  the  house  was  first  built. 
The  house  was,  beyond  doubt.  New  Haven's  chief  social  center 
for  nearly  a  century.  Madam  Clap,  as  the  wife  of  President  Clap 
was  invariably  styled,  was  of  exalted  birth  and  social  tone, — a 
personage,  if,  indeed,  not  a  social  institution.  Here  President 
Stiles  might  be  seen  issuing  from  the  front  door,  “dressed  in  a 
full  black  gown,  cocked  hat  and  full  bottomed  wig.”  Here  a 
caller  found  him  in  his  study,  “robed  in  his  rich  dressing  gown 
and  full  bottomed  wig.”  Here  too  the  Stiles  girls  entertained 
the  ill-fated  Elizabeth  Whitman,  whose  story  furnished  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Connecticut  scandals  in  high  life.  With  whom 
she  shared  her  guilt,  a  lawyer  or  soldier,  is  unknown — or  at 
least  not  told.  And  here  in  this  house  Manasseh  Cutler  met  the 
unbelievably  gifted  Miss  Charming,  of  Newport  (see  “Life  of 
Manasseh  Cutler”).  The  house  was  demolished  in  1834. 
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ELIHU  YALE  (1649-1721) 

(Courtesy  of  Yale  University) 

The  Snuff-Box  of  St.  Eli:  A  Little-Known  Portrait  of 
Yale’s  Great  Early  Benefactor  and  Patron  Saint — 

An  Antiquarian  Adventure 

For  the  history  and  detailed  description  of  this  rare  portrait  of 
Yale’s  Patron  Saint,  see  Section  LXIII  of  this  book,  pp.  485-488. 
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HEADSTONE  OF  YALE’S  MASTER-BUILDER,  HENRY 
CANER,  REMOVED  FROM  THE  GREEN  AND 
NOW  IN  THE  HILLHOUSE  LOT  IN  THE 
GROVE  STREET  CEMETERY 

(See  Section  XL,  pages  366-374) 

A  full  account  by  the  author  of  Yale’s  First  Builder,  Henry 
Caner  (1680-1731),  was  published  in  “Old-Time  New  England,” 
Vol.  XV,  No.  3,  January  1925. 
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THE  REVEREND  HENRY  CANER  (1699-1792,  YALE 
1724),  SON  OF  HENRY  CANER,  YALE’S 
FIRST  MASTER-BUILDER 

From  the  beautiful  mezzotint  by  Peter  Pelham  of  the  portrait 
by  John  Smybert. 
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THE  TIMOTHY  JONES  MANSION 

(See  Section  LV,  pages  447-458) 

This  house  was  built  in  1765  or  1767  by  Timothy  Jones  (1696- 
1781),  “a  respected  and  wealthy  merchant,”  grandson  of  Deputy 
Governor  William  Jones,  who  married  in  London,  1659,  Hannah 
Eaton  (President  Stiles  called  her  an  “heiress”),  daughter  of 
Governor  Theophilus  Eaton.  This  ample  brick  house  was  one  of 
the  finest  houses  in  the  town.  It  had  a  notably  fine  staircase,  with  a 
mahogany  handrail,  a  carved  newel  post,  turned  spindles  and 
pendant  flambaux.  The  house  was  at  one  time  owned  and  lived 
in  by  James  Brewster,  the  founder  of  the  carriage  industry,  which 
made  New  Haven  so  well  known  both  here  and  in  England.  Mr. 
Brewster  was  also  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  who 
ever  lived  in  New  Haven.  His  grandson,  our  beloved  Bishop 
Brewster,  was  often  in  this  house  during  his  college  years  (1860 
1864).  Later  on  the  house  was  occupied  by  Burton  Mansfield, 
D  C.L.,  for  a  long  time  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  and  throughout 
his  life  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Haven.  Mr.  Mansfield 
had  his  celebrated  collection  of  paintings  hung  throughout  the 
house,  a  collection  which  he  hoped  might  sometime  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  New  Haven  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  In  this  house 
Mr.  Mansfield  gave  a  celebrated  reception  to  former  President 
Taft.  The  house  was  once  occupied  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  Purdy 
Lindsley. 

The  house  is  still  standing,  but  in  a  greatly  altered  form,  the 
front  being  disfigured  by  stores,  and  it  is  destined  soon  to  dis¬ 
appear.  What  a  pity  that  this  fine,  pre-revolutionary  house  could 
not  have  been  preserved  ! 
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JAMES  HILLHOUSE  (1754-1832,  YALE  COLLEGE  1773) 
PAINTED  IN  1816  BY  JOHN  VANDERLYN 

(1775-1852) 

Prime-Mover  in  the  Planting  of  the  New  Haven  Elms 

[Courtesy  of  Mrs.  James  Hillhouse] 

(See  Section  XI,  pages  195-201) 

The  painting  hangs  in  the  manor  house  at  “Sachem’s  Wood,” 
(built  about  1830)  where  Mr.  Hillhouse  died. 
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Born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  Hillhouse  was  destined  to  do  more 
for  New  Haven  than  any  one  of  his  generation.  His  life  and 
public  services  are  well  set  forth  in  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon’s  tribute, 
published  in  i860,  as  well  as  in  Professor  Dexter’s  “Yale  Biogra¬ 
phies  and  Annals.”  A  friend,  correspondent  and  “Linonia  Brother” 
of  Hale,  a  single  letter  to  Hale  is  all  of  their  correspondence  that 
remains.  No  letter  known  to  the  writer  gives  such  a  graphic 
picture  of  Yale  at  the  outbreak  of  the  “Revolutionary  War”  as  this 
single  letter  to  Hale.  The  writer  importuned  the  late  James  Hill- 
house,  the  grand-nephew  and  inheritor  of  the  mansion  that  crowns 
the  height  of  “Sachem’s  Wood,”  where  the  patriot  died,  to  search 
in  the  garret  among  the  old  “Sachem’s”  papers  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  letters  to  him  from  Hale,  but  the  search  was  unavail¬ 
ing.  It  is  too  bad  that  Hale’s  correspondents  were  not  as  zealous 
to  keep  his  letters  to  them  as  he  was  to  keep  theirs  to  him,  but 
we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  as  much  as  we  have. 

From  the  “Linonia  Minutes”  we  learn  that  Hillhouse  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Linonia  Library,  which  is  still  in  use  by  the 
Yale  students,  and  that  he  was  cast  for  a  part  in  Farquhar’s  “Beaux 
Stratagems.’’  Hillhouse’s  letter  to  Hale  opens  a  long  essay  which 
the  writer  has  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  book  and  to  which  he 
has  the  temerity  to  ask  particular  attention.  The  annals  of  New 
Haven  record  the  career  of  no  citizen  who  accomplished  more  for 
the  welfare  and  beauty  of  the  city  than  Hillhouse,  who  always 
aimed  at  the  public  good.  Dead  over  a  century,  no  suitable  memo¬ 
rial  to  him  has  been  erected,  either  by  the  city  or  by  Yale. 
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THE  ONCE  FAMOUS  COLONNADE  OF 
TEMPLE  STREET 

(See  Section  V) 

The  famous  colonnade  of  Temple  Street  after  being  wrecked 
by  the  elm-leaf  beetle.  A  photograph  taken  by  the  late  M.  W. 
Filley,  who  made  a  large  number  of  negatives  of  vanishing  houses 
and  trees  for  the  writer  during  those  (for  him)  strenuous  early 
days  of  the  new  century.  To  the  left,  the  Center  and  United 
Churches;  to  the  right,  the  unlamented  bandstand,  which  just 
escaped  giving  way  to  a  comfort  station,  finally  driven  to  cover 
under  the  Old  County  Courthouse  at  a  memorable  aldermanic  hear¬ 
ing  in  which  prominent  “New  Women”  took  part. 
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“THE  FRANKLIN  ELM” 

(See  Section  V) 

“At  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  Streets  stood  the  most 
storied,  perhaps,  of  New  Haven  elms,  the  ‘Franklin  Elm.’  Jerry 
Allen,  a  ‘poet  and  pedagogue,’  brought  it  in  on  his  back  from 
Hamden  Plains  and  sold  it  to  Thaddeus  Beecher  for  a  pint  of  rum 
and  some  trifles.  It  was  planted  on  the  day  of  Franklin’s  death, 
April  17,  1790.”  (Vide  pages  99-100.) 

The  writer  well  recalls  the  tree  as  it  appeared  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  by  Edward  C.  Beecher  for  the  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  its  planting  by  his  Grandfather  Beecher — Beechers  run¬ 
ning  true  to  form.  It  was  a  gala  occasion,  with  an  address  by 
the  grandson  and  much  publicity  in  the  daily  papers.  Today,  this 
corner  of  the  Old  Green  is  a  dreary  waste  of  concrete  from  which 
the  ten-thousand-dollar  Bennett  Memorial  Fountain  rises.  The 
writer  fought  in  vain  to  have  the  money,  if  it  must  be  accepted, 
expended  in  a  small  quiet  bronze  drum  encircled  by  a  band  of 
figures  and  simulating  the  famous  fountain  of  Ragusa.  Mr,  Paul 
Wayland  Bartlett  was  ready  to  undertake  the  work,  but  other 
counsels  prevailed  and  the  Bennett  fountain  arose,  designed  by 
Professor  John  Ferguson  Weir  after  the  ehoragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates  in  Athens.  The  inscription  by  Judge  Baldwin  reads: 
“Philo  Bennett  gave  it  to  the  City.” 
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TEMPLE  STREET  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  ITS  GLORY 

(See  Section  XI) 

1  emple  Street,  intersecting'  the  Old  Green,  flanked  by  elms  planted  during  the  movement  inaugurated 
by  James  Hillhouse,  the  Patriot,  in  1784,  for  beautifying  the  city  by  planting  elms  on  the  Old  Green  and 
on  many  city  streets. 


GROVE  HALL,  CHURCH  AND  GROVE  STREETS 

(See  Section  XI,  pages  195-201) 

Grove  Hall,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Church  and  Grove 
Streets,  was,  in  its  original  state,  the  mansion  of  James  Abraham 
Hillhouse  (1730-1775,  Yale  College  1749),  a  native  of  Montville, 
near  New  London,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse,  the  Colonist, 
who  came  of  an  ancient  though  untitled  family  long  established 
at  Londonderry  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  James  Abraham  became 
a  prominent  New  Haven  lawyer  and,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  adopted  his  nephew,  James  Hillhouse,  the  Patriot,  a  son  of 
his  brother,  the  Hon.  William  Hillhouse  (1728-1816),  of  Mont¬ 
ville.  And  so  it  was  that  as  a  little  boy,  James,  destined  to  have 
so  great  and  useful  a  career,  came  to  live  in  New  Haven  with  his 
Uncle  James  and  his  aunt,  Mary  (Lucas)  Hillhouse  (known  to 
fame  as  “Madam  Hillhouse”  long  after  her  death  in  1822).  The 
once-so-fine  mansion,  which,  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  was  to 
end  as  a  school  for  young  “ladies  of  quality”  and  finally  as  a  board¬ 
ing  house,  was  known  to  this  generation  as  Grove  Hall.  When 
the  building  was  demolished  in  1925,  the  staircase,  the  front  doors, 
and  some  fragments  of  paneling  were  secured,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  writer  and  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Kusterer,  for  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society.  Subsequently,  the  staircase  was 
installed  in  the  new  building  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Kelly,  the 
architect. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  frail  figure  in  a  flowing  black  dress, 
who  so  often  walked  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  between  the 
front  door  and  the  front  gate  of  the  old  house?  Romance  had 
just  brushed  her  sleeve — in  her  “lost  youth”  she  had  danced  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales ! 
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“THE  GREEN”  WHEN  NEW  HAVEN  WAS 
“THE  CITY  OF  ELMS” 

(See  Section  V) 

New  Haven  Green  in  the  great  days  of  the  elms.  A  view 
probably  taken  about  1875-1885  from  the  roof  of  the  Insurance 
Building  on  Chapel  Street.  Note  the  liberty  pole,  successor  of  a 
long  line  of  “liberty  poles”  reaching  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  patriots,  calling  them¬ 
selves  “Sons  of  Liberty,”  put  up  such  poles  all  over  New  England. 
Alas,  that  the  great  tradition  is  no  more !  It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  today  to  judge  the  beauty  of  the  scene  spread  out  before 
the  visitor  as  he  came  out  of  Church  Street  and  saw  the  Green  in 
the  great  days  of  the  famous  New  Haven  Elms. 
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TRIANGLE  AT  BROADWAY  AND  ELM  STREET 

(See  Section  V) 

Small  triangular  park  in  front  of  Christ  Church,  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  Elm  Street  and  Broadway.  This  picture  was  taken 
before  the  trees  were  cut  down  to  make  way  for  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors’  Monument  that  now  occupies  this  small  treeless  park. 
The  trees  here  shown  cut  off  the  view  of  the  old  white  wooden 
church  replaced  by  the  present  brownstone  Gothic  fabric,  designed 
by  Vaughn  and  built  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
G.  Brinley  Morgan,  whose  monument  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
church,  near  which  he  was  killed  by  an  automobile. 
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THE  FAMOUS  COLONNADE  OF  TEMPLE  STREET 

(See  Section  V) 

“He  brought  from  a  farm  of  his  in  Meriden,  and  set  out  partly 
with  his  own  hands,  the  elms  that  now  interlock  their  giant  arms 
over  the  famous  colonnade  of  Temple  Street.” 

“He  lives  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  deeds  are 
his  monument.”  (“Life  and  Public  Services  of  Hon.  James  Hill- 
house,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  New  Haven,  i860.) 
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LOUISA  CORNELIA  (HUGGINS)  TUTHILL 
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LOUISA  CORNELIA  (HUGGINS)  TUTHILL 


(Born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  6  July,  1798; 
died  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1  June  1879) 

She  is  credited  with  naming  New  Haven  “The  City  of  Elms.” 

The  following  account  of  this  now  forgotten  celebrity  is  to  be 
found  in  Appleton’s  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography”  (page 
189)  : 

“During  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life  she  resided  at  Princeton. 
She  contributed  anonymously  to  magazines,  and  among  other 
works  published  ‘James  Somers,  the  Pilgrim’s  Son’  (Boston, 
1827);  ‘Mary’s  Visit  to  Boston’  (1829);  ‘Ancient  Architecture’ 
(New  Haven,  1830)  ;  ‘Calisthenics’  (Hartford,  1831)  ;  ‘Young- 
Lady’s  Home’  (New  Haven,  1841);  ‘I  will  be  a  Lady'  (Boston. 
1845)  ;  ‘I  will  be  a  Gentleman’  (1846)  ;  ‘A  Strike  for  Lreedom' 
(1848);  a  series  of  ‘Tales  for  the  Young’  (i844-’5o);  a  new 
series  for  the  young  (i852-’4)  ;  ‘True  Manliness,  or  the  Land¬ 
scape  Gardener’  (1865)  ;  and  ‘The  Young  Lady  at  Home  and  in 
Society’  (New  York,  1869).  With  others  she  prepared  ‘The 
Juvenile  Library  for  Boys  and  Girls,’  and  edited  ‘Young  Lady’s 
Reader’  (New  Haven,  1840)  ;  ‘Mirror  of  Life’  (Philadelphia, 
1848)  ;  and  ‘Beauties  of  De  Quincy’  (Boston,  1861).  Many  of 
her  books  were  republished  in  England.” 

It  is  clear  from  her  likeness  that  she  was  “eminently  Victorian.” 
The  list  of  her  miscellaneous  works  completes  the  portrait  of  a 
very  superior  person.  Her  book  on  “Ancient  Architecture”  con¬ 
tains  much  of  interest  to  New  Haveners.  (See  also  footnote  on 
pages  228-229.) 
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THE  OLD  TOWN  PUMP 

(See  Section  V) 

Canopy  over  the  old  town  pump  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Green.  The  water  was  contaminated,  but  due  to  the  force  of 
tradition  and  habit,  the  public  persisted  in  using  it.  Finally,  as 
a  measure  of  safety,  the  “City  Fathers”  replaced  the  old  pump 
by  a  fountain  piped  for  city  water.  The  old  pump  was  one  of 
New  Haven's  oldest  public  institutions  and  it  had,  if  not  a  sanitary, 
indeed  a  venerable  past.  It  went  back  to  the  day  when  New 
Haven  was  a  city  of  wells ,  as  well  as  a  “City  of  Elms/’ 
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A  MISTREATED  ELM  STREET  ELM 

(See  Section  V) 

Dead  elm  on  Elm  Street  near  State  Street.  Photographed  in 
July,  1908,  for  the  author,  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Filley.  Though  not  on 
the  old  Green,  I  insert  this  picture  to  show  how  a  splendid  tree 
has  suffered  almost  every  kind  of  neglect.  It  has  been  defoliated 
by  beetles,  its  bark  has  been  rubbed  and  burned  off  by  electric 
wires,  it  has  been  girdled  by  guy-wires,  and  it  has  been  trimmed 
without  any  regard  for  the  simplest  rules.  This  beautiful  tree  was 
almost  wantonly  killed.  Its  trunk,  still  standing,  should  be  visited 
by  anyone  who  thinks  it  died  of  old  age.  (An  old  note  on  this 
photograph.) 
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CARTOONS:  CAMPAIGN  TO  SAVE  THE  ELMS 

(See  Section  V) 

Cartoon  by  Howard  Freeman,  published  in  the  New  Haven 
Union  of  April  5,  1909,  during  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
author  to  rescue  the  New  Haven  elms  from  the  ravages  of  the  elm- 
leaf  beetle.  See  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  ‘City  of  Elms’,”  pages 
72-123  inclusive.  Henry  T.  Blake,  of  the  Park  Board,  calls  from 
the  housetop  to  the  writer,  mounted  on  a  stepladder. 
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Cartoon  by  Howard  Freeman,  published  in  tbe  New  Haven 
Union  of  April  4,  1909.  In  the  background,  the  writer  is  seen  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Blake,  whose  attention  is  being  called  to 
Mr.  Foley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works.  The  campaign 
failed  to  save  the  elms,  but  it  resulted  in  a  Bureau  of  \  rees,  headed 
by  George  Alexander  Cromie  as  city  forester,  who  proved  worthy 
of  his  training  in  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 
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AMOS  DOOLITTLE  (1754-1832) 
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A  NOTE  ON  AMOS  DOOLITTLE  (1754-1832) 
An  Early  American  Engraver 


He  engraved  maps,  plans,  portraits,  charts,  book-illustrations. 
Masonic  broadsides,  and  book-plates,  and  also  made  some  silver¬ 
ware.  He  was  born  in  Cheshire  and  died  in  New  Haven.  His 
shop  stood  on  College  Street  on  a  site  now  occupied  by  one  of  the 
college  buildings — Farnam  Hall,  I  think.  This  portrait  of  Doo¬ 
little  by  an  unknown  artist  was  presented,  I  am  told,  to  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  by  John  Warner  Barber.  Years 
ago,  I  gave  an  enlargement  of  the  portrait  to  old  Hiram  Lodge, 
No.  1,  for  Doolittle  was  a  devoted  Mason  and  member  of  the 
lodge.  I  had  intended  to  write  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  Doolittle  for  this  book,  but  my  notes  are  not  in 
shape  for  publication  and  I  must  now  forego  the  pleasure  of  that 
tribute  to  mv  Brother  Mason. 
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This  plate,  made  for  Barber’s  “Antiquities  of  New  Haven,”  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Amos  Doolittle’s  four 
Lexington-Concord  plates.  The  late  William  F.  Hopson  once  told  me  that  Barber  did  almost  all  of  the  work 
on  this  plate.  In  1832,  when  the  plate  was  made,  Doolittle  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 


DOOLITTLE’S  BONAPARTE  CARTOON 

[From  the  Author’s  Collection] 

The  cartoon,  ‘‘Bonaparte  in  Trouble,”  reproduced  herewith, 
exhibits  ingenuity,  if  not  subtlety.  The  key  to  this  plate  reads : 

“Explanation,  i  The  infernal  spirit  enticing  Bonaparte  with 
the  Crown  of  Russia — 2  Bonaparte  arrested  in  his  progress  by 
the  Russian  Bear — 3  The  British  Lion  attacking  him  in  the  rear, 
having  already  wrested  from  his  power  the  Crowns  of  Spain  & 
Portugal  —  4  The  Confederated  Eagles  of  Austria  &  Prussia 
plucking  the  feathers  of  the  Rhinish  Confederation  —  5  The 
Genius  of  Europe  breaking  the  sceptre  of  Bonaparte  and  loudly 
proclaiming  Louis  the  XVIII” 
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DOOLITTLE’S 


LINONIA  BOOK-PLATE 
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DOOLITTLE’S  LINONIA  BOOK-PLATE 


[Courtesy  of  Yale  University] 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Yale  secret  fraternity  known  as  Linonia 
the  following  Minute  occurs : 

“September  12th  1780 

At  a  special  Convention  of  the  respectable  Fellowship  Club,  at 
Atwaters  Room,  Stebbins  was  chosen  Chancellor ;  after  which 
Richard  Storrs  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  important 
Society ;  they  then  directed  the  Committee,  to  procure  a  Copper 
Plate  engraved,  and  a  suitable  number  of  inscriptions  with  the 
Name  of  the  Meeting,  plated,  to  be  put  into  the  Books  which 
belong  to  the  Library;  after  which  they  retired 

Test  Williams  2fl  Scribe” 

Although  a  book-plate  was  thus  ordered  in  1780,  this  plate  by 
Doolittle  is  dated  1802. 

The  design  combines  allegory  and  heraldry,  and  has  “a  suitable 
number  of  inscriptions,”  all  as  ordered  and  all  of  them,  of  course, 
in  Latin.  A  tall  female  in  classical  garb,  wearing  a  helmet,  points 
a  hopeful  youth  to  a  “Hall  of  Fame,”  located  at  the  top  of  a 
tortuous  path  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Fame  with  an  uplifted 
trumpet.  But  the  feature  of  the  design  that  has  the  most  novel 
and  academic  implication  is  a  well-filled  bookcase  installed  in  a 
heart  surmounting  the  body  of  the  plate.  What  the  pelican 
vulning  itself,  the  phoenix,  the  dove,  the  dog",  all  signify,  the 
author  cannot  imagine.  It  will  be  noted  that  Father  Time,  with 
his  scythe,  is  not  forgotten.  The  plate  is  much  sought  for  by 
collectors  of  Ex  Libris.  The  plate  may  be  thought  to  convey  a 
“sense  of  the  past”  better  than  the  Linonia  Minutes. 
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ITHIEL  TOWN  (1784-1844):  ARCHITECT 

[Courtesy  of  National  Academy  of  Design] 
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ITHIEL  TOWN  (1784-1844):  ARCHITECT 

Ithiel  Town,  born  at  Thompson,  Connecticut,  1784;  died  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  1844.  Architect,  engineer,  patron  of  the  arts, 
collector  of  prints,  publicist,  bibliophile.  One  of  the  founders  in 
1826  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Photograph  from  the 
original  painting  ( circa  1830-40)  by  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  presented 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  by  the  author.  The  canvas, 
measuring  29  x  36  inches,  was  bought  from  a  member  of  the 
family  by  the  writer  in  1923  ;  repaired  and  relined  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hammond-Smith,  of  New  York  City. 

The  hooks  on  which  the  subject  rests  a  hand  of  course  suggest 
Mr.  Town’s  library — one  of  the  finest  in  the  entire  country  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Town’s  death ;  I  mean,  of  course,  books  relating  to 
the  Arts. 

Many  years  ago  the  author  wrote  a  Life  of  Town  but  never 
printed  it.  Since  then  much  material  about  Town  has  come  to 
light,  and  the  author  hopes  someone  will  undertake  a  Life  of  this 
gifted  early  American  architect  and  engineer.  This  new  material 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society. 
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CENTER  CHURCH.  NEW  HAVEN 
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CENTER  CHURCH,  NEW  HAVEN 


Center  Church,  built  1812-14,  before  its  restoration  in  1912. 
Its  spire  was  built  within  the  tower  on  the  level  and  raised  to 
position  as  a  unit  by  “windlass  and  tackle"  devised  by  Mr.  Town. 
(See  “Researches  of  An  Antiquary"  by  the  author.)  One  of  the 
most  admired  designs  of  its  period. 

After  the  removal  of  the  paint  from  the  brickwork,  the  author 
was  permitted  to  erect  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  a  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription  composed  by  him.  The  tablet  is  of  slate 
and  the  lettering  was  cut  by  hand  by  Mr.  Herman  J.  Meister. 

IN  MEMORY 
OF 

ITHIEL  TOWN 

THE  DESIGNER  AND  BVILDER  OF 
THIS  HOVSE  A«.  D°.  1812-1814 
&  OTHER  NOTABLE  BVILDINGS 
ERECTED  IN  NEW  HAVEN  &  ELSE¬ 
WHERE  DVRING  THE  FOREPART  OF 
THE  LAST  CENTVRY  BORN  AT  THOMP¬ 
SON  CONNECTICVT  IN  1784  HE 
LIVED  IN  NEW  HAVEN  FROM  1810 
VNTIL  HIS  DEATH  IN  1844  ONE  OF 
THE  FOVNDERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 

SI  MONV- 

MENTVM  Q  V  SE  R I S  CIRCVMSPICE 

An  admirer  of  his  art  placed 
this  tablet  here  Ann0  Domin' 

1912  the  year  of  the  rest¬ 
oration  of  this  building  to  its 
original  exterior  appearance 

The  author  was  also  the  means  of  securing  a  large  contemporary 
portrait  of  Town,  by  F.  R.  Spencer,  N.A.  (1806-1875),  which  may 
be  seen  today  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church. 

The  tablet  in  question,  including  the  lettering,  was  designed  by 
the  lamented  Henry  Charles  Dean,  of  Boston,  an  early  victim  of 
World  War  I,  recommended  to  the  author  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  well  known  architect.  Dean  also  designed  for  the 
author  the  Hale  tablet  in  Battell  Chapel  and  the  Hoadley  tablet  in 
the  North  Church. 
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CENTER  CHURCH  AS  RESTORED 

The  brickwork  of  the  building  was  first  painted  over  in  1845, 
solely  as  a  matter  of  prevailing  fashion  and  taste,  and  not  at  all 
for  its  preservation,  as  alleged  by  that  faction  of  the  Church 
Society  who  determinedly  opposed  the  removal  of  the  paint  on  the 
ground  that  the  brickwork  had  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  time  it 
was  painted  and  needed  the  paint  for  its  preservation.  When  the 
paint  was  removed,  the  brickwork  itself  flouted  the  writer’s  bitter 
detractors  by  proving  that  when  first  painted,  it  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  of  well-nigh  perfect  texture.  (See  note  on  page  191.) 
“Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again.” 

Several  table-tombs  and  a  good  many  headstones  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  crypt  (open  daily  to  the  public)  under  the 
edifice — said  to  be  the  only  true  crypt  in  the  United  States.  The 
“rude  forefathers"  still  sleep  under  the  Green,  but  their  head¬ 
stones  were  removed  in  1821  and  ranged  against  the  wall  of  the 
Grove  Street  Burying-Ground. 
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SCALE  DRAWING  OF  THE  FAQADE  OF  CENTER 
CHURCH  BY  THE  LATE  LEONI  W.  ROBINSON, 
SOMETIME  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  OF 

THE  FABRIC 
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FARMINGTON  MEETING-HOUSE 

The  incomparable  spire  of  the  Farmington  Meeting-House 
(1771-72)  was  built  as  a  unit  and  raised  to  its  position  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  but  by  just  what  means  is  not  known.  The  late 
Professor  A.  D.  T.  Hamlin,  of  Columbia  University,  pronounced 
this  spire  to  be  the  finest  rural  spire  in  New  England.  Captain 
Judah  Woodruff  (1720-1799)  was  the  architect  and  builder  of 
this  supreme  example  of  a  New  England  meeting-house. 

d'he  Farmington  Meeting-House  still  retains  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pulpit  midway  the  length  of  the  building,  with  the  main 
entrance  opposite  to  it.  This  arrangement  of  main  entrance  and 
pulpit  on  an  axis  at  a  right  angle  to  the  major  axis  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  was  all  but  universal  in  our  early  New  England  practice 
and  continued  down  well  toward  the  opening  of  the  19th  century — 
a  practice  adopted,  as  I  make  no  doubt,  to  emphasize  in  a  striking 
way  the  protest  of  our  forbears  against  Rome  and  Roman  ritual, 
under  which  an  altar,  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  rose  at 
one  end  of  the  major  axis  of  a  church  entered  from  its  opposite 
end.  The  Roman  arrangement  favored  dramatic  effects  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  processionals,  both  of  which  were  viewed  with  abhor¬ 
rence  hy  our  stiff-necked  forbears,  who  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
the  “dissidence  of  dissent.” 
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LEFT:  DETAIL  OF  THE  SPIRE  OF  THE  FARMINGTON 

MEETING-HOUSE  (1771-72) 

RIGHT:  DETAIL  OF  THE  FINIAL  AND  VANE  OF  CENTER 

CHURCH,  NEW  HAVEN  (1812-14) 
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‘THE  GREEN”  WITH  THREE  DESIGNS  OF  TOWN 

An  eastern  view  of  the  Green  from  “American  Scenery,”  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  W.  H.  Bartlett,  London,  1839.  The 
three  buildings  shown:  the  State  House,  Center  Church,  and  Trinity  Church,  were  all  built  by  Ithiel  Town  (  1784-1844). 
After  examining  this  cut,  no  one  will  deny  that  Trinity  has  lost  the  charm  it  had  as  originally  designed  by  Town. 


TOWN’S  RESIDENCE  AND  LIBRARY 

(See  Section  XVI,  pages  236-238) 

Town’s  library  and  residence  on  Hillhouse  Avenue,  designed  by 
A.  J.  Davis  (1803-1892)  and  built  in  1832.  It  was  especially 
designed  to  receive  Mr.  Town’s  extensive  library  and  collection  of 
engravings  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  buildings  of 
fireproof  construction  erected  in  this  country.  The  extent  and 
value  of  Town’s  collections  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  five 
catalogues  were  required  for  listing  them  when  they  were  sold  at 
auction  in  New  York  and  Boston  after  Town’s  death.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  has  a  set  of  the  catalogues.  The  funds  with 
which  the  collections  were  made  were  probably  derived  in  large 
part  from  bridges  built  throughout  the  country  under  Town’s 
patents.  The  illustration  is  from  a  colored  lithograph  owned  by 
the  writer. 
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NEW  HAVEN  MEDAL,  1838,  DESIGNED  BY  TOWN 

Obverse  of  the  medal  struck  in  1838  to  commemorate  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  Haven.  The 
design  is  by  Ithiel  Town — another  mark  of  his  genius.  The 
reverse  of  the  medal  was  designed  by  Hezekiah  Augur,  who  is 
ranked  as  one  of  our  earliest  sculptors  by  Lorado  Taft  in  his 
“The  History  of  American  Sculpture,”  1903  (page  24).  Town’s 
design  furnished  the  leading  motive  for  New  Haven’s  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Medal — in  the  author’s  opinion  by  no  means  as  fine  as  the 
medal  of  1838. 
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THE  NORTH  OR  UNITED  CHURCH  (1813-15) 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

The  masterpiece  of  David  Hoadley  (1774-1839).  The  superb 
Flemish  bond  brickwork  of  the  fabric  has  received  many  coats  of 
paint  since  1850,  when  it  was  first  painted.  In  a  partial  interior 
and  exterior  renovation  of  the  building  in  1903,  the  writer,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  charge,  succeeded  in  having  the 
woodwork  of  the  facade,  the  tower  and  the  cornice  painted  white, 
over  divers  shades  of  brown,  but  determined  opposition  in  high 
places  prevented  the  removal  of  the  paint  from  the  brickwork. 

One  day,  when  the  writer  was  walking  through  the  Green  with 
former  President  Taft,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “George,  it  seems 
that  Connecticut  must  lose  its  first  citizen  [Judge  Baldwin]  before 
the  United  Church  loses  the  paint  on  its  brickwork.”  When 
President  Emeritus  Timothy  Dwight  was  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  dryly  remarked  to  me  one  Sunday,  “Mr.  Seymour  [he 
pronounced  the  name  Seiner  and  so  correctly],  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  paint  from  the  brickwork 
of  the  United  Church  and  place  it  upon  the  brickwork  of  that  new 
chapel" — which,  apparently,  he  did  not  like.  (Since  the  above  was 
written,  the  paint  has  been  removed  from  the  brickwork  of  the 
church.) 
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TOWER  OF  THE  NORTH  CHURCH 
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TOWER  OF  THE  NORTH  CHURCH 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

Tower  of  the  North  Church  on  the  Green  (1813-15)  ;  the  church 
designed  and  built  by  David  Hoadley  (1774-1839),  the  “self- 
taught”  architect. 

Both  the  late  Professor  A.  D.  T.  Hamlin,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  late  Cass  Gilbert,  pronounced  this  church  a  master¬ 
piece  of  design  and  more  distinctively  original  than  most  of  our 
early  American  designs.  Professor  Hamlin  could  point  to  no 
European  prototype  of  it. 

(Photographed  by  Peter  Joseph  Meyer,  from  the  roof  of  the  Ives 
Memorial  Public  Library  designed  by  the  late  Cass  Gilbert.) 
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PORTICO  OF  THE  BRISTOL  HOUSE 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

When  the  Bristol  House  (David  Hoadley,  architect)  was  demol¬ 
ished  m  1907  to  provide  a  site  for  the  Ives  Memorial  Public 
Library,  the  late  Cass  Gilbert  (1859-1934)  bought  the  portico — a 
masterpiece  of  design  and  carpentry — from  the  wreckers  for  a 
“song”  (no  one  here  seemed  to  value  it)  and  had  it  transported 
to  his  summer  home,  the  historic  “Cannon-Ball  House”  in  Ridge¬ 
field.  There  it  was  seen  by  the  late  Robert  W.  deForest  (1848- 
1931,  Yale  1870),  who  begged  it  as  an  exhibit  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  of  which  he  was  president.  It  was  forthwith  “trucked” 
to  Hartford  and  repaired  under  the  direction  of  Morris  Schwartz, 
and  then  sent  on  to  New  York,  where  it  was  installed  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  and  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
Museum’s  official  bulletin. 
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PORTICO  OF  THE  DE  FOREST  HOUSE 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

Portico  of  the  De  Forest  House,  taken  from  one  of  the  upper 
front  windows  looking*  toward  the  North  Church,  to  show  the 
beautiful,  slender,  fluted  columns,  with  their  delicate  Corinthian 
capitals.  When  the  house  was  torn  down  in  1910,  these  columns 
were  secured  by  Mrs.  Timothy  Dwight  and  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  portico  at  the  back  of  the  former  President  Dwight’s 
residence  on  Hillhouse  Avenue.  The  iron  balustrade  shown  in 
the  picture  was  introduced  when  the  mansion  was  remodeled  for 
Mayor  Sargent  in  1878-79. 
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THE  DE  FOREST  HOUSE 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

The  De  Forest  House,  built  (1819-21)  by  David  Hoadley,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  design  of  the  Hoppin  house  (by  permission  of  the 
owner),  built  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  about  1816  by  John 
Holden  Green.  The  cut  represents  the  house  as  it  appeared 
before  being  remodeled  (1878-79)  for  Mayor  Joseph  B.  Sargent. 
The  house  was  demolished  1910  to  provide  a  site  for  the  new 
New  Haven  County  Court  House,  Allen  and  Williams,  architects. 
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The  gateway  and  the  garden  fence  of  the  De  Forest  House, 
David  Hoadley,  architect.  The  beautiful  gateway  was  probably 
surmounted  originally  by  a  finial  in  the  form  of  an  acorn  or  a 
pineapple.  Unfortunately,  the  gateway  was  not  preserved  and  so 
far  as  the  author  is  aware  no  drawing  of  it  remains. 
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DAVID  CURTIS  DEFOREST 

[Courtesy  of  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts] 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

David  Curtis  (“Don  David  Cortez")  De  Forest,  as  painted  in 
riding  dress,  in  1823,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse — one  of  Morse’s  master¬ 
pieces,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
See  “Letters  and  Journals  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,”  Vol.  I, 
page  243. 
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JULIA  (WOOSTER)  DE  FOREST 

[Courtesy  of  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts] 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

'‘The  Donna  Julia'’  (nee  Julia  Wooster,  of  Huntington,  Con¬ 
necticut),  wife  of  “Don"  De  Forest,  painted  about  1823  by  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  in  the  costume  in  which  she  appeared  at  the  “court"  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison.  The  portrait  was  painted  in  Morse’s  barn-studio 
on  Hillhouse  Avenue.  Thus  resplendently  dressed,  she  was  driven 
to  the  studio  in  a  yellow  coach  lined  with  blue  satin.  No  wonder 
that  all  New  Haven  was  agog'  over  the  splendor  and  lavish  expen¬ 
ditures  of  these  “interlopers,”  with  their  foreign  ways,  which  we 
may  well  believe  were  not  all  approved,  though  furtively  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  crowning  moments  of  Donna  Julia’s  life  was  offering 
the  old  Marquis  de  Lafayette  a  glass  of  wine  when  he  called  on 
her  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  New  Haven  in  1824. 
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JAMES  GATES  PERCIVAL 
(1795-1856,  Yale  College  1815) 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

One  of  the  most  gifted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eccentric, 
characters  that  ever  walked  the  elm-shaded  streets  of  New  Haven 
was  “our  own  Percival,”  of  whom  Professor  Beers  said  in  “The 
Ways  of  Yale”  (New  York,  1903)  : 

“New  Haveners  would  not  like  to  lose  his  picturesque  figure 
from  their  traditions.  Of  this  figure,  tall  and  stooping,  and 
wrapped  in  an  ‘old  blue  cloak/  the  eye  of  fancy  may  still  catch 
glimpses,  passing  swiftly  and  furtively  between  the  college  build¬ 
ings  in  the  dusk.” 

When  the  elegant  De  Forest  mansion  was  ready  for  occupancy, 
“Don  David”  and  “The  Donna  Julia”  gave  a  housewarming — one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  lavish  entertainments  in  New  Haven 
annals,  and  to  give  the  function  unwonted  eclat,  they  induced 
James  Gates  Percival  to  write  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  Posterity 
has  done  well  to  forget  the  poem,  as  well  as  most  of  Percival’s 
effusions,  though  the  writer  admits  a  fondness  for  “The  Coral 
Grave,”  and  “Seneca  Lake,”  and  even  Professor  Beers  delighted 
in  Percival’s  Byronic  “Revenge.”  The  writer  begged  Professor 
Lounsbury  in  vain  to  give  a  place  to  just  one  piece  of  Percival’s 
in  his  “Yale  Book  of  American  Verse,”  1912. 
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THE  NATHAN  SMITH  HOUSE 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

Main  entrance  to  the  Nathan  Smith  House,  designed  and  built 
(1816-18)  by  David  Hoadley — the  most  admired,  I  am  told,  of 
his  domestic  designs.  Demolished  1910  to  provide  a  site  for  the 
new  New  Haven  Court  House.  The  elaborate  wrousrht-iron  vases 
and  railings  were  secured  for  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  by  the  author  and  installed  in  front  of  the  new  building 
of  the  society  by  the  architect  J.  Frederick  Kelly.  General 
Lafayette  reviewed  the  troops  from  these  steps  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  New  Haven,  August,  1824. 

When  this  house  was  torn  down,  the  doorway  was  retrieved  by 
the  author’s  lamented  friend,  the  gifted  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
and  installed  as  the  front  doorway  of  his  house  in  Washington, 
Connecticut,  where  the  author  was  pleased  to  see  it  thus  honorably 
put  into  use  by  an  architect  who  appreciated  its  merit. 
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THE  SMITH  AND  DEFOREST  HOUSES 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

The  superb  wrought-iron  urns  and  railings  flanking  the  front 
entrance  of  the  Nathan  Smith  House  (1816-18).  Beyond  is  seen 
the  facade  of  the  De  Forest  House  (1819-21),  the  former  designed 
and  built  by  David  Hoadley  and  the  latter  built  by  Hoadlev  on 
the  plan  of  the  famous  Hoppin  house  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
designed  by  John  Holden  Green. 
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THE  RUSSELL  MANSION,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

(See  Section  XVII,  pages  239-243) 

Fagade  of  the  Russell  Mansion  (1828),  High  Street,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  designed  and  built  by  David  Hoadley  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Russell,  then  in  China,  founder  of  the  great  banking 
house  of  Russell  &  Company,  Canton.  The  six  superb  columns 
were  intended  for  the  Eagle  Bank,  of  New  Haven,  designed  by 
Ithiel  Town,  but  the  bank  failed  while  the  building  was  under 
construction  in  1825.  Hoadley  secured  the  columns,  which  were 
drawn  over  the  hills  to  Middletown  by  six  teams  of  oxen  and  there 
used  by  him  in  constructing'  the  Russell  Mansion,  which  its  owner 
is  said  never  to  have  seen  until  he  sailed  up  the  river  on  his  return 
from  China. 


Side  view  of  the  Russell  Mansion,  Middletown,  now  owned  by 
Wesleyan  University  and  still  one  of  the  chief  architectural  orna¬ 
ments  of  Middlesex  County. 
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MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO  HOADLEY 

Slate  tablet  designed  by  the  late  Henry  Charles  Dean,  A.E.F., 
of  Boston.  The  lettering  was  cut  by  hand  by  William  J.  Meister 
of  New  Haven.  Erected  in  1915  in  the  vestibule  of  the  North 
Church  by  the  author. 
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Contemporary  crystal  chandelier  in  the  North  Church  as  photo¬ 
graphed  prior  to  its  partial  restoration.  Two  similar  but  smaller 
chandeliers  hung  in  the  church  when  first  built.  From  all  I  can 
find  out,  one  was  “plucked”  to  fill  gaps  in  the  largest,  here  shown. 
The  other  was  given  or  sold  (presumably  when  the  church  was 
remodeled  in  1850)  to  a  church  in  Guilford,  by  which  it  was 
passed  on  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Durham,  where 
it  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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“ALLERTON  AVENUE”  SUGGESTED  AS  THE  NAME 
FOR  THE  ORANGE  STREET  APPROACH 
TO  THE  RAILWAY  STATION 

(See  Section  XXV,  pages  295-297) 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Allerton  and  his  inventory  on  file  is 
too  meager  to  enable  a  student  to  reconstruct  his  house  and  does 
not  confirm  its  alleged  grandeur  and  four  porches.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  as  the  only  member  of  the 
Mayflower  band  ever  to  make  his  home  in  New  Haven,  Allerton 
is  fairly  entitled  to  some  memorial  here.  The  letter  of  1920,  which 
forms  Section  XXV  of  this  book,  was  an  attempt  to  get  the  Mayor 
to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  new  station  approach  named 
“Allerton  Avenue.”  The  effort  failed.  The  writer  hopes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  of  these  days  New  Haven  may  have  a  memorial 
tablet  to  Allerton  with  an  inscription  something  like  the  following: 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ISAAC  ALLERTON— the  only 
member  of  the  Mayflower  band  to  settle  in  New  Haven.  He  came 
here  in  1646  and  he  died  here  in  1659  and  was  buried  in  the  Old 
Green  near  the  present  flagstaff.  He  was  the  fifth  to  sign  the 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  his  name  standing  between 
those  of  Elder  Brewster  and  Captain  Myles  Standish.  One  of  the 
most  active  men  in  the  commercial  undertakings  of  his  time,  he 
sent  his  vessels  from  this  port  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  Virginia, 
Delaware  Bay,  and  Barbadoes.  The  “Father  of  New  England 
commerce.”  His  was  a  restless  spirit. 


The  author  takes  pleasure  in  adding  to  this  page  the  record 
that  his  proposal  for  a  memorial  to  Allerton  having  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Mayflower  Society,  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Allerton  was  erected  with  suitable  ceremony  in 
our  historic  Grove  Street  Cemetery.  The  author  regrets  that  he 
is  unable  to  give  the  inscription  on  this  tablet. 
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ERECTING  THE  MEMORIAL  ARCH, 

NEW  HAVEN  WEEK,  1912 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  “New  Haven  Week"  celebration 
of  1912  was  the  Court  of  Honor  arranged  in  front  of  the  churches 
on  the  Old  Green,  and  the  leading  feature  of  this  Court  of  Honor 
was  a  memorial  arch  providing  tablets  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  leading  citizens  from  the  foundation  of  the  town  in 
1638  up  to  1912.  The  writer  was  commandeered  to  furnish  the 
names — to  populate  the  pantheon,  which  was  soon  overcrowded,  as 
Section  XXVIII  shows.  The  above  cut  shows  workmen  engaged 
upon  one  of  the  pylons  of  the  memorial  arch. 


HENRY  AUSTIN  (1804-1891):  ARCHITECT 

(See  Section  XV,  pages  219-232) 

"Henry  Austin,  Architect.  Born  at  Mount  Carmel,  December  4, 
1804,  died  at  New  Haven,  December  17,  1891.  A  good  designer 
and  a  sound  builder.  For  nearly  fifty  years  be  was  the  leading 
architect  of  this  region.  A  pupil  of  Ithiel  Town.” 

The  author  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  inscription 
on  the  handsome  brown  stone  shaft  in  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery, 
seemingly  erected  by  Austin  himself  some  time  before  his  death. 
The  author  conferred  with  the  late  Leoni  W.  Robinson,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  who  joined  him  in  the  expense  of  having  the  above  inscription 
cut  on  the  monument.  Austin  had  a  number  of  Town's  books  on 
Architecture  with  fine  plates. 


THE  MOSES  YALE  BEACH  MANSION,  WALLING¬ 
FORD;  HENRY  AUSTIN,  ARCHITECT 

Built  about  1850.  Now  the  St.  George’s  Inn. 
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THE  OLD  NEW  HAVEN  DEPOT 

The  Old  New  Haven  Depot;  Henry  Austin,  architect.  Built 
1848-49.  It  faced  the  east  on  Union  Street  and  extended  south 
from  Chapel.  Three  hundred  feet  long,  the  tower  at  its  north 
end  was  one  hundred  forty  feet  [high?]  and  that  at  its  south  end 
eighty-two  feet.  Cost  $40,000.  “The  style  of  Architecture  is 
Italian  [?] .”  “Obliging  servants  are  always  in  attendance [?] .” 
For  an  account  of  this  building,  see  the  New  Haven  City  Directory 
for  the  year  1848.  The  use  of  it  as  a  railroad  station  was  dis¬ 
continued  on  the  erection,  in  1874,  of  the  Meadow  Street  Depot. 
The  Old  Depot  was  burned  on  July  4,  1894. 
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THE  OLD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

(See  Section  XV,  page  219) 

The  Old  College  Library,  designed  and  built  (1842-47)  by 
Henry  Austin,  probably  with  the  assistance  of  Henry  Flockton,  a 
trained  English  draftsman  employed  in  his  office  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  modeled  on  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  considered 
to  be  almost  unique  in  this  country  as  a  building  erected  at  the 
time  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  and  influenced  by  that  style. 
In  1918  the  writer  proposed  the  restoration  of  the  building  for  use 
as  an  open-shelf  library  by  the  undergraduate  body.  (See  pp.  230- 
233.)  In  1923,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Hale’s 
graduation  from  Yale,  he  proposed  the  restoration  of  the  Library 
as  a  memorial  to  Hale.  (Pp-  355~357-) 

Restored  1931  for  the  Yale  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  nave  of  the  Old  Library  has  been  converted  into  a  chapel, 
called  the  Dwight  Memorial  Chapel,  and  furnished  with  a  hand¬ 
some  stained  glass  window  by  the  D’Ascenzo  Studios,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  small  but  fine  organ  much  used  for  recitals.  This  chapel 
interi-or  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
architectural  designs  owned  by  the  University. 

It  is  believed  that  the  profusion  of  wooden  pinnacles  shown  in 
the  above  cut  were  never  erected. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Austin  was 
the  architect  of  the  Morse  House  (undoubtedly  Austin’s  master¬ 
piece)  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  now  claimed  to  be  “the  best  stand¬ 
ing  example  of  Victorian  Art  and  Architecture  in  Northeastern 
America.”  This  house  was  begun  in  1859  and  was  four  years  in 
building.  Mr.  Morse  lived  in  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1893. 
After  long  neglect,  the  house  was  bought  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  Esq., 
who  now  occupies  it.  The  pictures  of  it  and  its  furnishings  seem 
to  warrant  the  claim  made  for  it. 
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MAIN  READING  ROOM,  OLD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

The  nave  forming;  the  main  reading;  room  of  the  Old  College 
Library  as  it  appeared  in  the  old  days  to  generations  of  Yale 
undergraduates.  (From  Kingsley’s  “Yale  College,”  published 
1879.  New  York.) 
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UNIQUE  REVERSED  ARCHES  UNDER  OLD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

One  of  the  reversed  arches  which  form  footings  for  the  piers  of  the  nave  of  the  Old  College  Library,  designed  and  built 
1842-47  by  Henry  Austin.  Other  instances  of  this  scientific  method  of  providing  footings  for  piers  in  masonry  construction 
have  not  been  Located  in  this  country. 
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THE  COLLEGE  YARD  LOOKING  NORTH 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

The  College  Yard,  looking  north.  South  Middle  (1752) 
(Connecticut  Hall)  to  the  left.  Battell  Chapel  (1876,  Russell 
Sturgis,  Jr.,  architect),  in  the  distant  center,  dates  the  picture. 
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THE  COLLEGE  YARD,  LOOKING  SOUTH 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

The  College  Yard,  looking  south.  On  the  left :  Farnam  Hall 
(1869,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  architect).  On  the  right:  North  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Old  Chapel  (1824),  Lyceum.  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  expressed 
admiration  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  portico  of  the  Old 
Chapel  (architect  unknown)  was  attached  to  the  base  of  the  tower. 
A  cherished  undergraduate  tradition  was  that  one  of  the  columns 
of  this  portico  contained  a  bottle  of  rum.  When  the  portico  was 
demolished,  a  bottle  (so  I  have  been  told)  was  found  hidden  in 
one  of  the  columns,  but,  alas  for  the  story,  it  was  empty ! 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  YALE  CAMPUS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  YALE  CAMPUS 


(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

Another  view  of  the  College  fence  and  the  Old  Brick  Row. 
Farnam  Hall  (1869,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  architect)  is  seen  at 
the  extreme  right. 

CONSULE  PLANCO 
By  Henry  Augustin  Beers ,  Yale  College  1S69 

In  Plancus’  days,  when  life  was  slow, 

We  dwelt  within  the  Old  Brick  Row 
Before  Durfee  or  Welch  was  built, 

Or  gilded  youths  in  Vanderbilt 
Looked  down  upon  the  mob  below. 

Then  Freshmen  did  not  use  to  go 
'Most  every  evening  to  the  show ; 

Quite  inexpensive  was  our  gilt 
In  Plancus’  days. 

We  had  no  football  then,  you  know: 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

No  gore  was  shed,  no  ink  was  spilt, 

No  poet  got  upon  his  stilt 
To  write  these  frenchified  rondeaux, 

In  Plancus’  days. 
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THE  OLD  YALE  FENCE  AND  THE  OLD  BRICK  ROW 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

“Bright  College  Years”  in  the  langsyne.  A  group  of  undergraduates  on  the  famous  fence  on  the  corner  of  Chapel 
and  College  Streets.  The  fence  was  removed  when  Osborn  Hall  was  built  in  1888.  In  the  background  stands  the  historic 
Old  Brick  Row. 
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THE  PAVILION  HOTEL 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 

Soon  after  the  new  steamboat  Fulton  began  her  regular  trips  to 
New  York  in  1815,  the  palatial  Pavilion  Hotel  was  erected  on  the 
harbor  front,  near  the  steamboat  landing.  Though  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers  arriving  on  the  new  steamboat  line,  it 
soon  became  popular  as  a  shore  resort,  and  Governor  Ingersoll 
once  told  the  author  that  many  Southern  families  spent  a  portion 
of  their  summers  here. 

In  1832,  James  Brewster  bought  the  Pavilion,  with  a  large  tract 
of  land  adjoining  it,  and  built  his  carriage  factory  at  the  foot  of 
Wooster  Street,  when  that  section  became  known  as  Brewsterville. 
But  though  the  Pavilion  continued  as  a  hotel  until  1859,  it  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  tenement  and  as  a  resort  for  far  less  distin¬ 
guished  patrons.  Later  it  became  a  part  of  Sargent  &  Company’s 
plant  and  was  torn  down  in  1906. 

When  the  author  came  to  live  in  New  Haven  in  1883,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pavilion  Hotel  had  not  entirely  faded,  and  the  hotel 
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was  referred  to  as  an  institution  of  grandeur  and  style,  not  to  say 
of  social  tone,  from  having  been  patronized  by  prominent  Southern 
families.  It  is  a  pity  that  its  Register  was  not  kept  and  deposited 
in  the  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Arnold  Guyot  Dana  has  kindly  given  me  the  following 
notice  of  this  famous  hotel  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Journal  of 
April  30,  1816: 

“On  Wednesday  last  was  laid  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  NEW 
HOTEL,  that  is  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Townsend, 
in  connection  with  the  Proprietors  of  the  Steam  Boat  FETLTON, 
for  the  convenience  of  passengers  traveling  in  the  boat.  It  will 
be  when  completed,  the  most  superb  edifice  of  the  kind,  both  as  it 
respects  appearance,  convenience  and  situation,  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States. 

“It  is  90  by  60  feet — 4  stories  high,  and  calculated  for  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries  in  a  public  house,  SINGLE  ROOMS  for 
LODGING.  The  situation  as  respects  the  view  of  the  country 
back,  the  water  prospect  in  front,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  this  country 
affords.” 
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THE  WATER  FRONT  IN  THE  i83o’s 

(Courtesy  of  Roger  White,  Esq.)  (See  Section  XXIII) 

Scene  on  the  water  front  in  the  Eighteen-Thirties.  The  Pavilion  Hotel 
is  seen  at  the  left,  and  Brewster’s  carriage  factory  (built  1832)  at  the 
extreme  right. 


THE  BREWSTER  CARRIAGE  FACTORY 

(Courtesy  of  Roger  White,  Esq.)  (See  Section  XXIII) 

James  Brewster’s  carriage  factory  at  the  foot  of  Wooster  Street.  Here 
was  begun  the  great  New  Haven  carriage  industry,  for  which  the  city  was 
famous  throughout  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  foregoing  lithographs  I  have  failed  to  identify  as  to  artist  or  date 
but  I  suppose  them  to  have  been  made  soon  after  1832. 
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NEW  HAVEN  IN  1850 

(See  Section  XXIII,  pages  262-283) 


SAVIN  ROCK  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

Savin  Rock.  From  Lambert’s  “History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven.” 
The  “Rock”  appears  to  have  been  a  resort  for  young  couples  even  in  those 
early  days,  but  the  writer  cannot  account  for  the  cannon  and  tent. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  TRUMBULL 

(Courtesy  of  Yale  University) 

(Section  XVIII,  pages  244-249) 

From  the  portrait  by  Samuel  Lovett  Waldo  (1783-1861,  A.N.A.),  a  native 
of  Windham,  Connecticut,  in  the  Yale  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Colonel  John  Trumbull  (1756-1843,  Harvard  College  1773), 
soldier,  painter,  diplomatist,  architect.  Son  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  (1710-1785).  His  portraits  of  many  of  the  first  men 
of  our  Epic  Age  will  ensure  him  a  permanent  place  in  American 
art  and  history.  His  portraits  of  Washington,  in  particular,  are 
said  to  look  more  as  that  great  man  looked  than  any  of  the  portraits 
by  the  other  numerous  artists  who  painted  him.  As  an  architect, 
he  designed  the  beautiful  church  in  Lebanon  with  its  wonderful 
spire.  In  his  later  years  Colonel  Trumbull  spent  much  time  here 
in  New  Haven,  in  the  household  of  Professor  Silliman,  the  Elder, 
whose  wife  was  his  niece.  He  is  said  to  have  been  as  irascible 
and  difficult  as  he  was  handsome  and  gifted. 

“To  his  Country  he  gave  his  Sword  and  his  Pencil.”  (Epitaph.) 
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“QUALITY  ROW” 

Elm  Street,  Facing  the  Old  Green 

(Section  XVIII,  pages  244-249) 


The  houses  (left  to  right)  are:  the  Henry  Trowbridge  house, 
built  1851-52,  Sidney  Mason  Stone  (1803-1882),  architect;  the 
Nathan  Smith  house,  built  i8i6(  ?),  David  Hoadley,  architect;  and 
the  David  Curtis  De  Forest  house,  built  1819-21,  David  Hoadley, 
architect.  These  three  houses  suggest  that  “air  of  refinement  and 
repose"  for  which  New  Haven  was  so  celebrated  a  full  century 
ago.  In  1823,  De  Forest  founded  three  scholarships  in  Yale 
College  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  declamation. 
To  his  largesse  is  due  one  of  the  most  coveted  of  all  Yale  prizes, 
the  De  Forest  Gold  Medal.  Credited  with  being  piratical,  Don 
De  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  our  New  Haven 
“portrait  gallery."  The  three  houses  shown  have  been  demolished. 
The  De  Forest  house  is  shown  as  it  was  before  it  was  remodeled 
and  enlarged  for  Mayor  Sargent  about  1880. 
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THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  HALL 

(See  Section  XIX,  pages  250-251) 

The  New  Haven  City  Hall,  built  1861,  the  design  credited  to 
Henry  Austin,  but  actually  done  by  David  Russell  Brown  (1831- 
1910),  who  told  the  writer  that  he  got  the  idea  for  the  building 
from  a  picture  in  an  illustrated  English  magazine  devoted  to 
architecture. 
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The  New  Haven  City  Hall  shown  with  the  Old  County  Court 
House  (to  the  left)  built  in  1871  from  designs  by  Mr.  Brown. 
These  Victorian  Gothic  designs,  executed  in  brownstone,  were 
greatly  admired  when  the  writer  came  to  New  Haven  to  live  in 
1883. 
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PAUL  WAYLAND  BARTLETT:  SCULPTOR 

(See  Section  VII,  pages  144-151) 

Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  (1865-1925),  Commandeur  du  Legion 
d’Honneur.  A  native  of  New  Haven,  sculptor  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Lafayette  in  Paris;  of  “Michael  Angelo”  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  at  Washington;  of  the  pediment  of  the  east 
wing  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  and  of  many  other  works  of 
conspicuous  merit.  His  greatly  admired  “Bear  Trainer”  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  A  small  bronze  torso  by  him  was  given 
to  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  the  author,  who  endeavored 
to  have  him  commissioned  to  do  statues  of  Governor  Theophilus 
Eaton  and  Roger  Sherman  to  stand  in  front  of  the  New  Haven 
County  Court  House.  But  the  commission  was  given  to  Mr. 
Massey  Rhind,  who  did  not  accept  the  author’s  idea,  and  so  New 
Haven  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  works  by  a  native  son  who 
ranks  high  among  American  sculptors,  and  also  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  memorials  to  two  of  its  most  memorable  figures. 
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EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  LAFAYETTE 

(See  Section  VII,  pages  144-151) 

Equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  given  by  the  children  of  the  United  States 
to  France.  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  the  sculptor,  was  a  native  of  New  Haven. 
The  statue,  which  stands  in  the  Court  of  Honor  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues  in  the  world.  A  replica  has  recently 
been  erected  in  Hartford,  near  the  Capitol  building,  for  which  Bartlett  did 
the  figures  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  Captain  John  Mason,  and  also  a 
relief  (of  the  Dutch  sailing  up  the  river)  in  one  of  the  tympana  in  the  main 
entrance  to  the  building. 
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The  author,  once  much  interested  in  book-plates,  formed  a  small 
collection  and  proposed  to  illustrate  several  in  this  book,  but  now 
will  do  no  more  than  to  show  four  plates  by  half-tone  cuts  made 
before  his  illness.  He  had  a  part  in  designing  the  four  plates 
shown. 


IK  MARVEL 
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lERICS  Of  A  BACMflOi 

teso 


MY  FARM  OF  EDGEWOOD  *  1863 


THE  DONALD  -G -MITCHELL 
MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


By  Frederick  Spencerly,  commissioned  by  the  writer  to  execute 
this  plate,  which  shows  Mr.  Mitchell,  cane  in  hand,  standing  at  the 
doorway  of  his  house  of  “Edgewood.” 
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By  Edwin  Davis  French  (1851-1906),  master  of  American  book¬ 
plate  designers  and  engravers,  sometimes  called  the  “American 
Sherborn.”  Commissioned  in  1891  by  the  writer,  then  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  Connecticut,  to  execute  this 
plate. 
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Book-plate  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  books  bought  with  the 
prize  money  by  the  winners  of  the  prize  which  was  first  suggested 
by  the  author  in  memory  of  his  friend,  Professor  of  “Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres.”  The  author  commissioned  Mr.  French  to  do  this 
plate  which  is  dated  1896.  (See  pp.  477-478.) 
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Etched  by  William  F.  Hopson  (1849-1935)  in  1894;  No.  5  in  his 
series  of  plates.  This  plate,  entirely  designed  by  the  writer,  shows 
the  house  built  in  1760-61  by  his  great-grandfather,  Captain 
Charles  Churchill  (1723-1802),  in  Newington,  near  Hartford. 
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DONALD  GRANT  MITCHELL 
(1822-1908,  Yale  College  1841) 

(See  Section  XXXII,  pages  323-326) 
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“Rosebank,”  once  occupied  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  He  replaced 
this  house  by  “Edgewood,”  the  present  family  home. 

“Rosebank”  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  Collins  Cod- 
rington,  a  wealthy  Jamaican  planter,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  mar¬ 
ried  Eleazer  Kingsbury  Foster,  Esquire  (1813-1877),  a  promi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  father  of  the  late  John  Pierrepont 
Codrington  Foster,  the  well-known  physician  of  New  Haven. 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CHIEF-JUSTICE  TAFT 


THE  FOLLOWING  TEXT  APPLIES  TO  THE  PICTURE  OF  MR.  TAFT 
USED  AS  THE  FRONTISPIECE  OF  THIS  BOOK 

New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
January  18,  1939. 

This  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Taft  was  painted  from  life  in 
1929  in  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Ernest 
L.  Ipsen,  N.A.,  commissioned  thereto  by  the  subscriber,  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  portrait  to  the  Government  to  be  hung  with  the  portraits 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  conversation  with  me 
one  day,  Mr.  Taft  deplored  that  he  had  been  painted  for  the 
White  House  by  Zorn;  for  his  brother,  Charles  P.  Taft,  by  Sarolla, 
rather  than  by  an  American  painter.  He  would  have  preferred,  he 
said,  to  have  been  painted  by  Sargent.  I  got  his  permission  to 
write  to  Mr.  Sargent,  who  replied  that  he  had  given  up  portrait 
painting  and  declined  the  commission  with  reluctance.  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  was  then  at  work,  I  believe,  on  his  murals  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Accordingly,  I  referred  the  matter  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  portrait  painter  to  my  friend,  Herbert  A.  Adams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  After  surveying  the 
field,  Mr.  Adams  recommended  Mr.  Ipsen  for  the  commission. 
Mr.  Ipsen,  accordingly,  went  to  Washington  and,  as  a  spectator, 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  several  days  in 
order  to  study  Mr.  Taft  who,  of  course,  did  not  know  who  he  was. 
Then  Mr.  Taft  gave  Mr.  Ipsen  what  sittings  were  required. 
Before  the  portrait  was  completed,  I  went  to  Washington  with  my 
junior  partner,  Mr.  Malcolm  P.  Nichols.  We  joined  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Ipsen  in  the  improvised  studio  in  The  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  and  I  made  some  suggestions  about  the  portrait — all  in 
the  direction  of  simplification.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft  expressed 
themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  likeness.  In  due  time  I 
presented  the  portrait,  and  Chief -Justice  Hughes  wrote  me  that 
he  would  like  to  arrange  a  simple  presentation  ceremony  if  I 
would  come  on  to  Washington;  but  as  I  had  no  idea  of  any 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  gift,  I  declined,  and  have  kept  the 
matter  a  secret  until  within  a  few  weeks.  Having  reached  my 
eightieth  year,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  “let  the  cat  out  of  the 
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bag*/’  and  had  some  prints  made  of  the  portrait  to  send  to  a  few 
of  Mr.  Taft’s  more  intimate  friends.  I  have  dictated  this  brief 
description  of  the  picture,  as  I  know  from  long'  experience  how 
much  facts  regarding-  portraits  from  life  are  valued.  I  have  been 
interested  in  portraits  and  portrait  painting  all  my  life.  I  have 
it  on  very  high  authority  that  Mr.  Taft  considered  this  the  best 
of  his  portraits. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  a  close  friend  of  mine  since  1926  until  his 
death,  designed  the  new  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washington 
for  Mr.  Taft,  during  whose  chief -justiceship  the  building  was 
designed  and  constructed.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  taken  into  the  secret 
of  the  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Taft,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
designed  a  particular  place  for  it  in  the  new  building,  but  whether 
or  not  the  canvas  was  ever  hung  in  that  place  I  do  not  know.  A 
Washington  correspondent  to  whom  I  wrote  the  other  day  said 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  portrait  was  now  hanging  in 
the  Main  Conference  Room  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  but 
whether  or  not  in  the  place  designed  for  it  by  Mr.  Gilbert  I  have 
no  idea. 

George  Dudley  Seymour 

Note:  My  Washington  correspondent  now  writes  that  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Taft  hangs  “in  the  Main  Conference  Room  of  the  court  and  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  its  own  wall  opposite  the  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Taney 
which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  over  the  fireplace.'’  October  7,  1940. 
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PLANTING  THE  DAVENPORT  AND  EATON  MEMO¬ 
RIAL  OAKS  ON  THE  GREEN  ON  THE  TWO 
HUNDRED  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DAVENPORT’S  FIRST  SERMON 
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PLANTING  THE  DAVENPORT  AND  EATON  MEMO¬ 
RIAL  OAKS  ON  THE  GREEN  ON  THE  TWO 
HUNDRED  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DAVENPORT’S  FIRST  SERMON 

(See  Section  XLV,  pages  393-39 7) 

Former  President  Taft,  William  Whitman  Farnam,  Esq.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Park  Board,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  Minister 
of  Center  Church,  and  the  writer,  as  assembled  on  the  Green  on 
April  25,  1913,  for  the  planting  of  the  Davenport  and  Eaton 
Memorial  oaks  on  the  Two'  Hundred  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
of  Davenport’s  first  sermon  in  New  Haven. 

Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  a  descendant  of  Davenport,  and 
Professor  Walter  Ruel  Cowles,  a  descendant  of  Governor  Eaton, 
may  be  recorded  as  “among  those  present"  that  day  on  the  Green — 
“in  the  offing,”  so  to  speak.  They  did  not  get  into  this  picture. 
(See  Section  XLV,  pp.  393-397.) 

The  writer  also  proposed  to  the  Park  Board  the  planting  of  an 
oak  in  memory  of  John  Brockett  (d.  12  March,  1689/90  ae.  79), 
surveyor,  who  laid  out  New  Haven  in  1638,  but  the  suggestion 
was  never  acted  upon.  The  Brocketts  claim  that  John  was  nobly 
born  (see  “The  Tuttle  Family,”  1883,  p.  642)  ;  maybe  so;  but  he 
has  a  brighter  claim  to  remembrance  in  being  the  first  town-planner 
in  America. 
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FORMER  PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  HIS 
SON  CHARLES 
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FORMER  PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  HIS 

SON  CHARLES 

Former  President  Taft  (1857-1930,  Yale  College  1878),  and  his 
soldier  son,  Private  Charles  Phelps  Taft  II  (1897-  ,  Yale 

College  1918),  A.E.F.  The  young  man  left  college  in  his  Junior 
year  to  enlist  (May  3,  1917)  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  went 
overseas  after  some  preparatory  training  in  a  camp  near  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia,  where  his  father,  who  was  then  living  in  New 
Haven,  visited  him  and  where  this  photograph  was  taken.  Young 
Taft  was  chosen  to  impersonate  Hale  in  the  “Martyrdom  of 
Nathan  Hale,”  written  by  the  author,  for  the  Yale  Pageant  of 
1916.  Charlie  was  big  and  blond,  and  took  the  part  of  Hale  very 
acceptably. 
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THE  REVEREND  DR.  EZRA  STILES  (1727-1795) 

From  the  painting  by  Reuben  Moulthrop,  of  East  Haven 
(Courtesy  of  Yale  University) 
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THE  REVEREND  DR.  EZRA  STILES  (1727-1795) 

Yale  College  1746 
President  of  Yale  (1778-1795) 

President  Angell  told  the  writer  that  President  Pladley  had  told 
him  that  President  Stiles,  with  his  right  hand  uplifted  in  admoni¬ 
tory  gesture,  was  saying,  “Shut  the  door." 

Another  story  anent  President  Stiles :  One  evening  in  the 
Graduates  Club  the  late  Bishop  Lines  told  the  writer  that  Bishop 
Seabury,  soon  after  being  consecrated  Bishop  “on  the  quiet”  in 
Aberdeen,  had  occasion  to  come  over  to  New  Haven  from  New 
London.  The  Yale  Commencement  exercises,  as  it  happened,  were 
in  progress,  and  one  of  the  Bishop’s  admirers  went  to  President 
Stiles  and  asked  him  to  invite  the  Bishop,  a  Yale  graduate,  to  sit 
on  the  platform.  President  Stiles  replied,  not  too  graciously,  “We 
are  all  Bishops  here,  but  if  a  cheer  can  be  found  for  Mr.  Seabury, 
he  may  hev  it.” 

As  he  read  the  Scriptures,  Stiles  considered  that  he  too  was  a 
Bishop,  though  not  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  rather  resented  Seabury’s  new  honors. — G.  D.  S. 
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THE  RIGHT-REVEREND  SAMUEL  SEABURY 

(Courtesy  of  Yale  University) 
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THE  RIGHT-REVEREND  SAMUEL  SEABURY 
(1729-1796,  Yale  College  1748) 

Primus  Episcopus  Americanus 

NEARLY  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
LATER  THE  OLD  TORY  ENTERED  THE  YALE 
DINING  HALL  WITH  HIS  MITRE  OVER 

HIS  HEAD 

(Section  XLIII,  pages  384-389) 

From  the  painting  in  the  Yale  Dining  Hall,  copied  1907  by 
Mrs.  Mildred  Carola  (Jordan)  Tuttle  from  the  original  canvas 
painted  from  life  in  London  by  Duche  and  now  owned  by  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut  ;  in  the  keeping  of  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  mitre  carved  in  the  oak  frame  was  copied  from  the 
Bishop’s  Mitre  (he  very  rarely  wore  it)  also  in  the  keeping  of 
Trinity  College.  Even  Seabury’s  massive  head  would  not  fill  the 
mitre  save  as  worn  over  a  wig.  President  Luther  of  Trinity 
College  gave  the  copyist  every  facility  for  copying  this  portrait 
for  Yale  and  was  much  interested  in  the  prospect  of  having  the 
portrait  of  the  old  Tory  hung  in  the  Yale  Dining  Hall  with  the 
portraits  of  many  Yale  worthies.  The  painting  and  its  carved  oak 
frame  was  presented  to  the  University  by  the  author  and  was  hon¬ 
orably  hung  in  the  Yale  Dining  Hall. 
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THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  WILLIAMS  (1817- 
1899)  FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  CONNECTICUT 

(See  Section  XLIII,  pages  384-389) 


Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  posed  the  Bishop  for  a  series  of  pho¬ 
tographs  made  in  the  forepart  of  1893  by  George  C.  Cox  of  New  York.  It 
was  hoped,  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  would  be  commissioned  to  do 
a  statue  of  the  Bishop.  It  was  a  project  of  the  Misses  Kingsbury  of  Water- 
bury,  and  the  author  once  talked  with  Bishop  Williams’  successor,  Bishop 
Brewster,  about  such  a  statue,  but  the  project  was  never  carried  out. 
Bishop  Brewster  had  hoped  that  such  a  statue  might  be  placed  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Chapel  at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  but  that  revival  of  the  project 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens.  What  Anglican 
prelate,  American  or  English,  had  such  a  grand  prelatical  air  as  Bishop 
Williams  ? 
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THE  GLEBE  HOUSE,  WOODBURY,  CONNECTICUT 

(See  Section  XLIII,  pages  384-389) 

The  Glebe  House,  Woodbury,  where  a  small  group  of  Episcopal 
clergymen  met  in  1783  and  chose  Dr.  Jeremiah  Learning  to  go  to 
England  for  Episcopal  consecration,  with  Reverend  Samuel  Sea- 
bury  as  an  alternate.  Restored  1924-5  by  a  committee  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  late  Miss  Annie  Burr  Jennings,  of  Fairfield, 
who  did  so  much  to  preserve  the  memorials  of  her  nation  and 
state.  The  house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1750,  was 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  historic  Tory  meeting  by  the  Reverend 
John  Marshall,  then  minister  of  the  church  in  Woodbury. 

The  Mecca  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  the 
Woodbury  shrine  is  increasingly  visited  by  the  curious  as  well  as 
by  the  faithful.  Already  the  rooms  have  been  furnished  with 
many  interesting  relics,  books,  and  manuscript  material,  reflecting 
the  day  when  the  house  witnessed  the  secret  meetings  of  a  handful 
of  Tory  ministers,  whose  names  are  to  this  day  known  only  in  part. 
When  the  writer  first  visited  the  house,  it  was  tenanted  by  a  family 
of  color. 
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A  SNAPSHOT  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

AND  THE  AUTHOR 

(See  Section  LII,  pages  436-439) 

“Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  'em.” 

The  subject  of  this  conversation  was  not  “Hale  and  Andre.” 
From  a  snapshot  (of  unknown  origin)  made  at  New  Haven, 
April  15,  1915,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  New  Haven  for  the 
funeral  of  Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury. 
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JOHN  FERGUSON  WEIR,  N.A. 

(Section  LIX,  pages  469-476) 

Portrait  of  John  Ferguson  Weir,  N.A.,  first  Director  of  the 
Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Painted  1912  by  John  White 
Alexander,  N.A.,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Presented  by  friends  and  pupils  of  Professor  Weir  to  the  School 
on  his  retirement,  June,  1913.  Size  of  canvas,  44"  x  54". 

“I  count  the  portrait  among  my  ‘miscellaneous  works’  because  I 
originated  the  idea  and  myself  secured  the  co-operation  and 
services  of  Mr.  Alexander,  and  put  the  project  ‘over.’  ”  (Page 
469.) 
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DR.  ENEAS  MUNSON,  SENIOR 

From  the  portrait  by  J.  William  Jennys,  in  the  possession  of  Yale  University 
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DR.  ENEAS  MUNSON,  SENIOR 

(1734-1826) 

Yale  College  1753  (B.A.) 

Dr.  Munson,  Yale  1753,  a  great  friend  of  Hale  during  his 
undergraduate  days,  was  born  in  New  Haven  June  13,  1734,  and 
died  here  June  16,  1826.  His  house  stood  at  about  the  present 
intersection  of  West  Chapel  Street  and  York  Street,  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  old  College  Yard,  and  Hale  was  a  frequent 
visitor  in  it. 

Dr.  Munson  settled  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  Haven 
in  1760  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut  and  a  professor 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Yale  from  its  organization  to  his  death. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  often  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  person  in  the  community  who  had  the  temerity  to  talk 
back,  so  to  speak,  to  the  first  President  Dwight,  who  so  far  domi¬ 
nated  every  gathering  in  which  he  took  part  that  he  was  known  as 
“Pope  Dwight.”  The  story  of  Dr.  Munson  and  his  career  may  be 
found  in  a  two-volume  work,  “The  Munson  Record"  (1895). 

It  was  no  small  compliment  to  Hale,  a  college  boy,  to  be  given 
so  much  attention  by  Dr.  Munson,  a  man  of  wide  interests  and 
already  an  outstanding  citizen  of  New  Haven.  We  get  an  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  Hale  and  Munson  from  the  notes  supplied  by  the 
latter’s  son,  Dr.  Munson,  Junior,  to  the  first  issue  of  the  American 
Historical  Magazine,  January  1836. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  same  magazine  is  a  long  poem  entitled 
“To  the  Memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,”  which  contains  one  of 
our  most  attractive  and  informing  pictures  of  Hale.  The  poem 
has  been  attributed  to  Timothy  Dwight,  but  Professor  Dexter 
assured  me  that  Dwight  did  not  write  it.  Dr.  Munson  was  a 
classical  scholar  and  wrote  verse,  and  there  is  much  in  the  poem 
pointing  to  Dr.  Munson  as  its  author.  The  writer  made  an 
extended  effort  some  years  ago  to  find  the  papers  of  Ebenezer 
Baldwin,  founder  and  editor  of  the  magazine,  but  without  success. 
The  author  is  satisfied  that  the  poem  was  written  by  Dr.  Munson. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  DR.  ENEAS  MUNSON,  SR. 

Reproduced  from  “The  Munson  Record’’  (1895),  Vol.  II,  p.  1140 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DR.  ENEAS  MUNSON,  SR. 

(1734-1826,  Yale  College  1753) 

(Section  LV,  pages  447-458) 

The  house  of  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  Sr.  (1734-1826,  Yale  College 
17 S3)  stood  at  the  intersection  of  York  and  West  Chapel  Streets. 

Hale  often  “stood  in  this  house,”  to  use  a  homely  old  expression 
of  which  the  writer  is  fond.  Within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
College  yard,  we  can  imagine  Hale’s  “frequent  visits”  to  see  Dr. 
Munson,  probably  the  most  original  and  entertaining  member  of 
the  community.  We  know  from  the  record  left  by  “young  .'Eneas” 
how  warmly  Hale  was  welcomed  by  the  Munson  household. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  moreover,  Hale  often  was  a  caller  at  the 
Rector’s  house  (see  pp.  367-372  and  plate  37)  on  College  Street, 
where  President  Stiles  lived.  We  are  safe  too,  to  include  in  “New 
Haven”  houses  familiar  with  Hale's  footsteps,  the  Hillhouse  Man¬ 
sion  on  Grove  Street,  later  Grove  Hall,  now  destroyed,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  he  was  often  taken  by  his  friend  and  classmate,  James 
Hillhouse,  destined  to  have  a  great  and  useful  career. 
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A  RARE  MUNSON  ITEM 

[From  the  Author’s  Collection  of  Photographs] 
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A  RARE  MUNSON  ITEM 

(Section  XL VII,  pages  400-405) 


The  “Eagle’s  Wing'  Chair"  of  Dr.  Eneas  Munson,  Sr.  The 
two  treadles,  one  for  each  foot,  operate  the  fan.  You  work  your 
feet  to  cool  your  head.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  had 
such  a  chair  and  probably  told  Dr.  Munson  about  the  “gadget," 
when  on  one  of  his  visits  to  New  Haven,  whereupon,  it  is  sur¬ 
mised,  Munson  had  this  chair  made  on  the  same  principle.  The 
chair,  in  perfect  working  order,  is  owned  by  one  of  Dr.  Munson’s 
descendants  living  in  New  Haven.  I11  1753,  Franklin  bought  a 
bit  of  land  on  what  is  now  the  Old  Yale  Campus,  intending  to  set 
up  a  printery,  but  the  plan  miscarried.  An  adopted  son  of  Yale 
(Hon.  M.A.  1753),  a  tablet  recording  Franklin’s  ownership  of  a 
part  of  its  site  might  appropriately  be  placed  on  Fawranee  Hall, 
now  standing  on  the  land  in  question.  I  learn  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  R.  T.  IT.  .  Halsey,  that  at  one  time  Franklin  intended  to  give 
his  library  to  Yale. 
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FORT  HALE  PARK 

(Section  XXXVI,  pages  337-345) 


New  Haven  and  Fort  Hale,  from  John  Warner  Barber’s  “His¬ 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven,”  published  New  Haven,  1831. 

Fort  Hale,  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  above  view,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  isolated  rock,  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Long  Wharf. 
It  is  so  named  from  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  who  sacrificed  his  life 
for  his  country  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  (See  Barber’s  “Con¬ 
necticut  Historical  Collections,”  1838.) 


AN  OLD  VIEW  OF  FORT  HALE 

(Section  XXXVI,  pages  337-345) 

In  Fort  Hale,  New  Haven  had  the  first  memorial  to  the  patriot, 
who  as  a  Yale  man  spent  four  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  here. 
The  author  was  the  prime  mover  in  securing  Fort  Nathan  Hale 
Park  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  use  of  the  City,  as 
well  as  in  having  the  statue  of  Hale  erected  on  the  Yale  Campus. 
This  statue  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  for  all  visitors  to  New 
Haven.  Many  of  the  Hale  half-tones  used  in  this  book  were 
prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  the  author’s  “Hale  and  Wyllys.” 
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THE  ABRAHAM  BRADLEY  HOUSE  ON  STATE  STREET 


THE  ABRAHAM  BRADLEY  HOUSE  ON 
STATE  STREET 


Built  1808 

The  Abraham  Bradley  House  on  State  Street,  built  1808;  archi¬ 
tect  unknown.  The  author  had  full  notes  on  this  house  and 
intended  to  write  it  up  for  this  book,  hoping  to  show  that  Peter 
Banners  designed  it,  but  he  cannot  find  his  notes  and  must  content 
himself  with  showing  just  the  picture  of  what  was  probably  one 
of  the  finest  houses  ever  built  in  New  Haven.  The  author  is  not 
able  to  date  the  photograph  or  to  say  when  the  degradation  of  this 
beautiful  fabric  began.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  show-places  on 
his  own  list,  but  even  then  it  had  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty. 
I  recall  taking*  to  see  it,  among  others,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Mr.  Norman  Morrison  Isham  and  Mr. 
William  Sumner  Appleton,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  it  and 
full  of  admiration  for  it.  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Kellv  studied  and 
measured  it,  as  did  students  of  architecture  in  the  University,  but 
by  that  time  its  glory  had  passed,  most  of  its  interior  finish  having 
been  demolished. 

The  author  recalls  being  shown,  in  the  basement  of  a  house  on 
Orang*e  Street,  a  fine  mantel-piece  retrieved  from  the  house,  but 
what  became  of  it  he  never  knew. 
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THE  RALPH  ISAACS  HOUSE  ON  WATER  STREET 


THE  RALPH  ISAACS  HOUSE  ON  WATER  STREET 

BUILT  IN  1771 


Governor  Baldwin  knew  this  house  well  and  called  it  the  “grand¬ 
est  house”  in  New  Haven.  He  told  me,  too,  that  if  I  could  find 
in  the  City  Hall  the  old  volume  containing'  the  records  kept  during 
the  Revolution  by  the  Committee  of  Inspection,  I  would  discover 
much  more  about  Isaacs.  I  found  the  book,  but  I  was  then  much 
more  interested  in  Abel  Buel,  the  engraver,  who  had  a  romantic 
history  too,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  I  made  any  particular  search 
at  that  time  for  items  about  Isaacs.  I  wish  the  Historical  Society 
might  be  persuaded  to  print  this  hook  for  the  benefit  of  local 
historians. 

My  own  notes  about  the  Isaacs  House,  its  builder  and  its  history, 
are  not  now  available.  So  I  venture  to  quote  two  pertinent  foot¬ 
notes  from  my  book  “Hale  &  Wyllys.”  They  in  turn  quote  from 
the  narrative  of  the  gossipy  Madam  Lee  (Anstis  Updike),  a  lady 
of  quality  from  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  who  in  company  with  her 
brother  rode  her  Narragansett  pacer  to  Hartford  for  the  festivities 
attendant  upon  the  inauguration  as  Governor  of  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton.  On  their  way  home  they  stopped  in  New  Haven.  Madam 
Lee's  famous  account  of  her  trip  is  printed  in  full  in  “Hale  & 
Wyllys.”  I  know  of  no  narrative  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
that  is  equally  informing  of  the  social  life  of  the  period. 

The  two  footnotes  follow : 

Mrs.  I  risers  oil  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman  and  very  dressy. 
She  was  Grace,  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Isaacs  (1741-1799,  Yale 
College  1761),  a  native  of  Norwalk,  who  settled  in  New  Haven 
as  early  as  1763  and  became  a  successful  merchant,  trading  with 
the  West  Indies.  His  house  on  Water  Street,  built  in  1771  in 
imitation  of  the  house  of  a  West  Indian  planter,  with  its  private 
dock  and  formal  garden,  was  one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  grandest,  houses  ever  built  in  New  Haven,  and  no  New  Haven 
house  was  so  saturated  with  the  romantic  spirit.  The  body  of  the 
house  was  forty  feet  square ;  it  had  a  wide  central  hallway,  with 
a  winding  staircase  and  mahogany  balustrade,  and  the  floors 
upstairs  and  down  were  of  Cuban  mahogany,  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  Isaacs  (like  many  merchants)  was  a  Loyalist  in 
sympathy. 

At  Church  we  were  introduced  to  Colonel  Ingersoll.  Jonathan 
Ingersoll  (1747-1823,  Yale  College  1766)  was  a  member  of  this 
distinguished  family,  which  for  so  many  years  gave  intellectual 
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and  social  “tone”  to  New  Haven,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  it,  albeit  he  “laboured  under  a  palsical  affection”  and  “was  quite 
an  indifferent  person  in  appearance,”  as  Madam  Lee  says,  and 
little  seems  to  have  escaped  her  sharp  eyes.  Mr.  Dexter  has  a 
flattering  account  of  him  in  Vol.  Ill  of  his  “Annals,”  pp.  187-9. 

It  was  this  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  as  Madam  Lee  herself  notes,  who 
had  married  Grace  Isaacs,  daughter  of  Ralph  Isaacs.  Their 
daughter  Grace  married  Pierre  Grellet,  Treasurer  of  France  under 
Napoleon  I  and,  as  told  in  the  reminiscences  of  Samuel  Griswold 
Goodrich,  (1793-1860)  better  known  as  Peter  Parley,  was  much 
admired  at  the  French  Court.  Governor  Ingersoll  once  showed  me 
her  portrait  by  Sully,  painted  with  her  harp,  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Historical  Society.  Of  Mrs.  Ingersoll  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Evan  Malbone,  Madam  Lee  says :  “They  were  the 
handsomest  ladies  that  I  ever  saw.” 

Ralph  Isaacs'  sister  Esther  married  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  the 
Yale  class  of  1744.  They  had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of 
whom  married  President  Timothy  Dwight  (Yale  College  1769). 
Dwight’s  sister  married  William  W.  Woolsey,  father  of  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Isaacs  blood  is  in  the 
families  of  Ingersoll,  Dwight,  and  Woolsey.  More  about  all  of 
these  old  worthies  will  be  found  in  Dexter's  “Yale  Biographies 
and  Annals.” 

Soon  after  Ralph  Isaacs  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  he  sold  his  beautiful,  albeit  exotic,  house  in  New  Haven 
and  removed  to  his  farm  on  Cherry  Hill,  Branford,  where  he  died. 
The  place  is  now  known  as  Sagal-Lou.  Any  day  the  passing- 
motorist  can  see  a  herd  of  thoroughbreds  grazing  there  on  the 
green  hillsides. 


COLONEL  JOHN  MONTRESOR  (1736-1799) 

[From  the  portrait  by  John  Singleton  Copley] 

(Section  XXXVII,  pages  346-352) 

Colonel  John  Montresor  (1736-1799),  Chief  Engineer  of  his  Brittanic 
Majesty’s  forces  in  America,  who  befriended  Hale  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution  by  inviting  him  to  his  tent  and  furnishing  him  with  writing  mate¬ 
rials.  Montresor  saw  Hale  hanged  and  preserved  his  last  words,  which  a 
day  or  so  later  he  communicated  to  Hale’s  friend  and  comrade-at-arms, 
Captain  William  Hull  (1753-1825,  Yale  College  1772),  of  Derby. 

A  life-size  enlargement  of  Copley’s  portrait  of  Montresor  has  been  hung 
in  the  Dining  Room  of  the  Hale  House  in  Coventry,  along  with  pictures  of 
Hull,  Hempstead,  Hillhouse,  Bostwick,  Alden,  and  other  intimate  friends 
of  Hale.  The  courage  and  humanity  of  Montresor  is  the  only  thing  that 
brightens  the  tragedy  of  that  September  morning. 
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STATUE  OF  NATHAN  HALE 
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STATUE  OF  NATHAN  HALE 
Old  Yale  Campus 

(Section  L,  pages  416-433) 

Nathan  Hale,  born  at  Coventry,  Connecticut,  June  6,  1755, 
‘"resign’d  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  country’s  liberty  at  New  York 
Sept.  22d,  1776-”  His  last  words  were,  “I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-1 876,  Yale  College  1827) 
eulogized  Hale  as  “the  mournful  flower  of  patriotism,  the  young 
scholar  of  Coventry.” 

Gov.  Richard  D.  Hubbard  (1818-1884,  Yale  College  1839),  in 
his  moving  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hale  statue  in  the 
Capitol  at  Hartford  in  1883,  described  Hale  as  “the  Lycidas  of 
our  historic  dead.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger  (1830-1910,  Yale  College 
1851)  characterized  Hale  as  “coming  nearest  the  full  ideal  of 
heroic  patriotism  to  be  found  in  American  history,”  and  as  the 
“truest  hero  in  Yale’s  lists  and  her  most  beautiful  and  precious 
gift  to  the  Country.” 

The  statue  (an  ideal  conception,  not  a  portrait)  was  designed 
for  Yale  University  in  1898  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  (1867-1917)  (a 
native  of  Connecticut),  but  not  executed  and  erected  until  1914, 
when  it  was  placed  in  front  of  Connecticut  Hall,  in  which  Hale 
roomed  as  an  undergraduate  1769-1773. 

“The  poetic  and  deeply  illustrative  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  the 
Yale  Campus  is  highly  esteemed  by  a  small  circle  particularly 
interested  in  art;  but  the  great  majority  of  an  exceptionally 
enlightened  community  is  probably  still  unaware  that  this  is  a  work 
of  extraordinary  merit.” — (Arthur  Kingsley  Porter  (1883-1933, 
Yale  College  1904)  in  the  Yale  Review,  April,  1918,  p.  605.) 

A  replica  in  bronze  of  the  figure  at  Yale  was  erected  in  1923 
(June  22d)  at  Hale’s  birthplace  in  South  Coventry;  it  stands  but 
a  few  rods  from  the  spot  where  the  masonry  of  Hale’s  actual  birth- 
house  lies  under  the  sod.  The  main  body  of  the  present  house  was 
built  in  1776  by  Nathan’s  father,  Deacon  Richard  Hale  (1717- 
1802),  but  the  inner  portion  of  the  ell  is  older  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  original  homestead  of  about  1746. 

This  photograph  was  made  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  studio  in  Boston  from 
the  design  when  in  the  clay.  The  plaster  model  from  which  the 
two  bronze  figures  were  cast  is  now  in  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  which  it  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Pratt. 


.  DR.  THEODORE  THORNTON  MUNGER 
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REV 


REV.  DR.  THEODORE  THORNTON  MUNGER 
(1830-1910,  Yale  College  1851) 

(Sections  LVII  and  LVIII,  pages  462-468) 

The  author  is  pleased  to  place  this  half-tone  of  the  memorial 
tablet  to  Dr.  Munger  next  to  the  half-tone  of  the  statue  of  Hale, 
because  in  a  sermon  preached  June  12,  1898,  Dr.  Munger  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  a  statue  be  placed  on  the  Yale  Campus.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  suggestion  and  at  the  instance  of  the  author,  Dr.  Munger 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Yale  Corporation  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member,  and  the  Corporation  at  once  appointed  a  committee 
to  secure  such  a  statue.  Dr.  Munger  was,  of  course,  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  was  active  in  many  ways  in  promoting  its  work. 
The  author  hoped  that  Dr.  Munger  might  deliver  an  address  on 
the  dedication  of  the  statue  but,  alas,  he  died  some  years  before 
the  statue  was  ready,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  omit  all  dedi¬ 
catory  ceremony  and  let  the  figure  tell  its  own  story.  That  was, 
indeed,  the  wish  and  suggestion  of  the  author. 
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HALE  CENOTAPH  AT  COVENTRY 
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HALE  CENOTAPH  AT  COVENTRY 

(Section  VI,  pages  124-143) 

Cenotaph  at  Coventry,  erected  about  1794.  to  the  memory  of 
Nathan  Hale  and  his  brother  Richard.  The  first  eight  lines  of  the 
inscription  constitute  a  rarely  felicitous  statement.  Who  could 
better  this  eulogy  of  a  confessed  spy ! 

The  old  burying  ground  in  Coventry  is  now  called  the  Nathan 
Hale  Cemetery,  and  many  visitors  suppose  that  this  stone  marks 
the  actual  burial  place  of  Hale,  whereas  no  one  knows  to  this  day 
where  he  was  buried  more  than  that  it  was  somewhere  on  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island.  This  cenotaph  was  put  up  by  his  stricken  father  and 
to  this  day  testifies  to  the  old  man’s  grief.  How  little  he  thought 
that  his  son  would  become,  next  to  the  flag,  the  symbol  of  patriotism. 
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THE  HALE  TABLET  IN  BATTELL  CHAPEL 
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THE  HALE  TABLET  IN  BATTELL  CHAPEL 

(Section  XXXIX,  pages  354-365) 

Slate  tablet  erected  by  the  author  in  Battell  Chapel  to  the 
memory  of  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  Class  of  1773.  The  first  eight 
lines  are  taken  from  the  cenotaph  at  Coventry.  The  poetical 
tribute,  by  his  friend  and  correspondent,  Timothy  Dwight,  of  the 
Class  of  1769,  is  from  “Blest  Dwight’s"  long  forgotten  epic,  “The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,"  published  1785.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
have  the  lettering  follow  the  lettering  on  the  old  cenotaph  in  the 
burying  ground  in  Coventry. 
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THE  HALE  STATUE 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  writer's  friend,  the  late  Robert  B.  Kill- 
gore,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City.) 
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THE  HALE  STATUE 

In  Front  of  Connecticut  Hall,  Standing  in  the 

Old  College  Yard 

(Section  XXXIX,  pages  354-3^5) 

Hale  roomed  in  this  building’  as  a  Yale  undergraduate,  1769- 
1773.  His  last  words,  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country,”  appear  on  the  circular  bronze  base  on 
which  the  figure  stands.  Cut  into  the  front  face  of  the  granite 
pedestal  is,  “Nathan  Hale  1755-1776  Class  of  1773,”  and  into  the 
rear  face  the  legend,  “A  Gift  to  Yale  College  by  Graduates  and 
Friends  Anno  Domini  MCMXIY.” 
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THE  DINING  ROOM 


THE  CELLAR 

Showing  the  Great  Corbelled  Chimney  Piers 
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THE  PARLOR 


THE  NORTHWEST  BED  CHAMBER 
Showing  Hale’s  Army  Trunk 

The  four  preceding  photographs  are  by  Mr.  Peter  Joseph  Meyer.  The 
author  cannot  fail  to  credit  many  cuts  in  this  book  from  photographs  taken 
expressly  for  him  for  the  purpose  of  record  by  the  late  Mr.  M.  W.  Filley, 
veteran  photographer,  and  by  Mr.  Peter  Joseph  Meyer. 
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[From  a  photograph  taken  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1920,  by  the 
author’s  Junior  Partner,  Mr.  Malcolm  Parrott  Nichols.] 


THE  GHOSTLY  TENANTRY  OF  ABANDONED 

OLD  HOUSES 

(Section  XLIX,  pages  409-415) 

I  am  constrained  to  include  a  quotation  I  happened  upon  soon 
after  I  came  into  the  ownership  of  the  mansion  at  The  Birth-Place, 
then  vacant  and  neglected,  and  deserted  by  all  save  the  ghostly 
tenantry  of  all  abandoned  old  houses.  The  quotation  provides  a 
partly  literal  and  wholly  spiritual  description  of  the  house  as  I 
found  it. 

Maisons  anciennes  aux  volets  un  peu  retombants  et  disjoints, 
chateaux  solitaires  dans  les  vallons,  combien  en  est-il  a  travers 
les  campagnes  de  France,  qui,  le  long  de  leur  passe,  ont  abrite  de 
telles  eminentes  tragedies !  Sacrifices,  devouements,  piete,  pro- 
fonds  dialogues  interieurs,  volontes  liberees  des  mobiles  ordinaires 
du  monde,  haute  sagesse  acquise  dans  les  larmes,  tout  ne  s’est  pas 
evapore  sur  l’heure :  une  empreinte  est  demeuree,  un  parfum  de 
legende  et  de  respect.  Endroits  elus,  joyaux  dissemines  aux 
replis  des  provinces,  depositaires  des  plus  purs  debris  du  passe, 
du  plus  precieux  heritage,  du  plus  secret,  du  plus  reserve,  dont 
le  langage  est  capable  encore  de  faqonner  lentement  des  ames  a 
leur  sagesse  severe  et  a  de  graves  renoncements. 

(Emile  Clermont’s  Laure,  Paris,  1913,  p.  2.) 
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ANDRE’S  SELF-PORTRAIT,  SKETCHED  ON  THE 
MORNING  OF  THE  DAY  FIRST  SET  FOR 
HIS  EXECUTION,  OCTOBER  i,  1780 

[Courtesy  of  Yale  University] 

(Section  LIII,  pages  440-443) 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  ANDRE  AT  YALE 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Andre  was  thirty  years  and  five 
months  old  when  he  was  hanged  at  Tappan.  The  day  before  that 
he  made  this  melancholy  but  appealing  sketch,  which  was  presented 
to  Yale  in  1832  and  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  Andre  was  a  small 
man — note  the  lift  of  his  arm  to  reach  the  top  of  the  chair-back. 
The  spectators  at  the  exhumation  of  his  coffin  in  1822  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  smallness  of  the  skeleton. 

Hale  was  but  twenty-one  years  and  three  months  when  he  met 
his  fate — a  man  about  five  feet  ten  and  an  athlete. 

Hale  had  to  wait  over  a  century  before  there  was  any  memorial 
of  him  at  Yale — Hale  of  whom  Dr.  Munger  could  say,  “Hale  is 
the  truest  hero  on  Yale’s  lists  and  her  most  beautiful  and  precious 
gift  to  the  Country.” 

The  extravagant  extent  to  which  the  feeling  regarding  Andre 
was  carried  is  well  illustrated  in  the  preservation  at  Yale  of  a 
mere  wisp  of  his  beautiful,  long  hair,  from  which  the  powder 
shook  when  it  was  dressed,  soon  after  his  capture.  The  following 
items  are  attached  to  the  little  frame  containing  the  grisly  relic: 

“A  lock  of  hair,  which  was  taken  from  the  remains  of  Maj. 
Andre,  after  being  buried  more  than  40  years” — Label 

I  certify  that  the  enclosed  hair  was  taken  from  the  head  of  the 
much  lamented  Andre,  at  the  period  of  his  disinterment  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1822.  Taken  from  his  head  by  James  Buchanan 
Esq.  His  Brittannic  Majesty’s  Consul,  and  my  son  Francis 
Stoughton. 

New  York  May  9,  1823. 

Thomas  Stoughton. 

Enclosed  is  the  lock  of  Major  Andre’s  hair  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  when  I  was  in  New  Haven.  It  is  matted  with  earth  just 
as  it  was  when  the  body  was  disinterred —  Have  not  attempted 
to  separate  it  from  the  particles  of  earth  &c  lest  I  should  destroy 
it  in  so  doing. 

Affy. 

B.  D.  Silliman 

To  Prof.  Silliman, 

June  15,  1855,  New  York. 
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STREET  SCENE  IN  GUILDFORD,  ENGLAND 

(Section  VIII,  pages  152-167) 

Street  scene  in  Guildford,  County  Surrey,  in  Old  England,  for 
which  our  Guilford  was  named.  The  Reverend  Henry  Whitfield, 
born  1597,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  our  Guilford.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1650,  and  became  pastor  at  Winchester, 
England,  where  he  is  buried  in  the  cathedral.  The  famous  stone 
house  that  he  built  in  Guilford  remains  a  notable  monument  to 
his  memory. 
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THE  WHITFIELD  HOUSE,  GUILFORD, 

CONNECTICUT 

[From  an  old  photograph  of  the  “Old  Stone  House”] 

The  Henry  Whitfield  house,  Guilford,  Connecticut,  built  by  him 
in  1639;  now  a  State  Museum.  As  first  built,  the  roof-pitch  was 
much  steeper,  and  the  house  probably  had  a  chimney  at  its  south, 
as  well  as  at  its  north  end.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  stone 
house  in  the  United  States.  It  was  secured  as  a  State  Museum 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  old  stone  house  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  it  has  always  been  one  of  his  con¬ 
stant  interests,  and  its  restoration  to  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
original  form  has  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts  and  energy. 

Many  years  ago  he  went  to  England,  largely  to  visit  old  Guild¬ 
ford  and  nearby  Ockley,  where  Whitfield  once  preached,  and 
hoped  some  day  to  transplant  the  White  Rose  of  Ockley,  which 
grows  so  beautifully  in  the  churchyard  there,  to  Guilford,  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Our  Guilford  was  named  for  Guilford  in  Surrey,  the 
native  place  of  many  of  the  colonists.  In  1650  he  (Whitfield) 
returned  to  England  and,  says  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  “Magnalia,” 
"‘at  the  time  of  parting,  the  whole  town  accompanied  him  unto  the 
wraterside  with  a  springtide  of  tears.” 

The  old  house  was  carefully  re-restored  in  1938  by  Mr.  J.  Fred¬ 
erick  Kelly  of  New  Haven. 
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COLONEL  SAMUEL  BELCHER  (1779-1849) 
From  the  Portrait  by  George  Whiting  Flagg 

[Courtesy  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society] 
(“Researches  of  an  Antiquary,”  page  28) 
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WILLIAM  NOYES  MANSION 

Built  1818;  Designed  by  Colonel  Belcher;  Better  Known  as 
“M  iss  Florence  Griswold’s  House” 

(‘‘Researches  of  an  Antiquary,”  page  28) 
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THE  FAMOUS  OLD  LYME  MEETING-HOUSE 
Designed  by  Colonel  Samuel  Belcher;  Built  1817 

COLONEL  SAMUEL  BELCHER— ARCHITECT 
EXAMPLES  OF  HIS  WORK  IN  OLD  LYME 

I  cannot  refrain  from  borrowing  from  my  modest  brochure, 
“The  Researches  of  an  Antiquary”  (N.D.),  three  half-tone  blocks 
showing  George  Whiting  Flagg’s  portrait  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Belcher  (1779-1849),  architect,  and  two  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  Belcher’s  designs,  namely,  the  famed  Old  Lyme  Meeting-house 
(built  1817;  destroyed  by  fire  July  3,  1907);  and  the  William 
Noyes  Mansion  (built  1818),  known  today  as  Miss  Florence 
Griswold’s  house,  familiar  to  and  beloved  by  all  artist-members 
of  the  “Lyme  Colony.” 

Colonel  Samuel  Belcher  was  one  of  the  best  designers  of  his 
time  in  this  country.  Most  of  his  work  was  done  in  Hartford, 
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but  it  has  not,  to  this  writer’s  knowledge,  been  studied  as  it  merits. 
No  one  has  as  yet  traced  more  than  a  very  few  of  his  designs. 
The  Old  Lyme  Meeting-house  alone  entitles  him  to  a  high  place 
among  early  American  architects.  Childe  Hassam’s  paintings  of 
it  greatly  contributed  to  his  own  fame. 

Having  the  half-tone  cuts  on  hand,  the  author  cannot  forbear 
using  them,  if  only  to  correct  the  story  prevailing  in  Old  Lyme 
that  Christopher  Wren  designed  the  famous  Old  Lyme  Meeting¬ 
house.  Colonel  Samuel  Belcher,  of  Hartford,  designed  it  and 
deserves  the  credit. 

Belcher  was  painted  by  George  Whiting  Flagg  (born  in  New 
Haven  in  1816),  of  that  well-known  family  of  painters,  and  per- 
haps  the  most  gifted  of  them.  And,  by  your  leave,  I  have  thus 
opened  the  door  to  a  few  words  about  the  Flaggs,  once  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  New  Haven  life,  which  knows  them  no  more.  Honorable 
Henry  Collins  Flagg,  a  native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
settled  in  New  Haven,  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  Mayor  1834-1839.  His  half-brother,  Washington  Alston 
(unbelievably  illustrious  then  as  a  poet  and  painter),  came  here  to 
New  Haven  betimes  to  visit  him  and  his  family,  and  it  was  he  who 
inspired  Henry  C.,  George  W.  and  Jared  B.,  sons  of  Mayor  Flagg, 
to  become  painters.  Alston  prophesied  high  honors  for  George. 
All  were  good  artists,  but  none  of  the  “first  rank.”  Jared  painted 
many  of  New  Haven’s  “ancestral  portraits.”  He  lived  in  what  is 
now  107  Whitney  Avenue,  where  his  studio  window  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Jared’s  sons,  Charles  Noel, 
Montague,  and  Ernest,  continued  the  artistic  tradition  of  the 
family.  Charles  Noel,  a  delightful  man  and  an  excellent  painter, 
did  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  David  Daggett  as  president  of  the 
Graduates  Club.  Colonel  “Nod”  Osborn  owned  portraits  of  his 
father  and  mother  painted  by  Jared  Flagg  and  exhibited  them  to 
his  callers  with  great  pride.  Charley  Flagg,  a  genial  raconteur , 
fairly  exuded  artistic  temperament.  The  writer  served  with  him 
for  years  on  the  State  Commission  of  Sculpture,  which  greatly 
profited  by  his  advice.  Alston  Avenue,  named  for  Washington 
Alston  at  the  instance  of  the  Mitchells  of  “Edgewood,”  recalls  his 
visits  here. 
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THE  SILLIMAN  HOUSE  ON  THE  CORNER  OF 
TRUMBULL  STREET  WITH  THE  BRIDGE 
OVER  THE  NORTHAMPTON  CANAL 

From  a  Drawing  by  Robert  Bakewell,  About  1836 

“The  first  house  in  Hillhouse  Avenue  was  the  one  where  long 
dwelt  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman.  It  was  built  by  the  Hill- 
houses,  with  very  thick  stone  walls,  perhaps  two  years  before  it 
was  purchased  by  Professor  Silliman  in  1809,  but  had  not  been 
occupied  except  by  a  man  in  charge  of  the  property.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1809,  Professor  Silliman  brought  his  bride  there.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  second  Governor  Trumbull,  and  in  1814  Mrs. 
Trumbull,  who  had  been  some  years  a  widow,  came  to  reside  with 
her  daughter.  Doubtless  it  was  from  that  connection  that  Trum¬ 
bull  Street  received  its  name;  it  was  early  called  ‘New  Street,’  and 
on  a  map  of  the  city  published  in  1827,  it  is  named  ‘Second  Street.’ 

“Professor  Silliman  died  in  his  Avenue  home  in  November,  1864: 
after  a  time  the  property  was  sold,  and  in  1872-73,  the  thick  stone 
walls  were  thrown  down  and  replaced  by  wood,  and  the  house, 
much  changed  by  its  new  owner,  was  moved  about  so  as  to  front 
on  Trumbull  Street.”  Taken  by  permission  from  the  brochure 
“Hillhouse  Avenue  from  1809  to  1900,”  by  the  late  Mrs.  Tames 
Dwight  Dana,  a  daughter  of  Professor  Silliman. 
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GATEWAY  TO  GROVE  STREET  CEMETERY 


GATEWAY  TO  GROVE  STREET  CEMETERY 

(Section  XV,  pages  219-228) 

(From  the  original  water-color  drawing  in  the  Yale  University  Library.) 

Another  notable  design  of  Austin’s,  happily  unaltered,  is  the 
massive  brownstone  gateway  (1845-48),  in  the  Egyptian  style,  of 
the  historic  Grove  Street  Cemetery.  Of  excellent  proportions  and 
large  enough  to  be  imposing,  this  is  an  impressive  design,  with  its 
bold  inscription,  “The  Dead  Shall  Be  Raised.” 

( See  “Researches  of  an  Antiquary/'  a  brochure  of  five  essays  by  the  writer.) 

Note:  The  author  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his  gratification 
on  reading  that  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1941  New  Haven  has 
employed  a  professional  City  Planner.  The  author’s  campaign  for 
the  adoption  by  New  Haven  of  systematic  City  Planning  is 
evidenced  by  the  opening  chapters  of  this  book  written  some  thirty 
vears  ago,  before  such  problems  as  housing  and  airports  con¬ 
fronted  the  City  Fathers. 

The  author  feels  that  he  cannot  more  appropriately  end  this 
long-belated  book  than  with  a  brief  quotation  from  Emerson’s 
“Terminus.” 


“It  is  time  to  be  old, 

To  take  in  sail : — • 

The  god  of  bounds, 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  me  in  his  fatal  rounds, 
And  said  A  No  more  !’  ” 
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